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THE     V  V  11  I'  0  S  E     OF     ED  U  C  A  T  I  0  N 


AViDELY  different  views  prevail  in  regard  to  the  theory-  and  methods  of 
education.  AVhile  there  is  a  ireneral  agreement  in  reference  to  the 
growing  estimate  of  its  importance,  diverse  and  conflicting  opinions  are 
adopted  as  to  the  primaiy  purpose  of  education,  and  of  coui-se  as  to  the 
methods  of  attaining  it  ;  for  the  theoiy  of  education  which  is  adopted 
will  subordinate  all  other  processes  to  itself.  Complaints  are  not  un- 
frequently  urged  against  teachers  for  introducing  methods  of  instruc- 
tion which  have  the  sanction,  not  only  of  your  school-committee,  but 
of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  educators  in  the  countr}-.  The 
chief  cause  of  these  objections  appears  to  be  the  novelty  of  the  meas- 
ures adopted.  The  rea.sons  that  favor  them  are  not  understood,  and 
the  whole  subject,  therefore,  requires  discussion. 

Many  parents  seem  to  labor  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  the 
attainment  of  knowledge  is  the  fii*st  and  the  main  thing  to  be  aimed  at 
in  school,  while  the  training  of  the  faculties  is  regarded  by  them  as  a 
matter  of  secondar}-  importance.  The  power  of  repeating,  parrot-like, 
what  has  been  crowded  into  the  memory,  is  looked  upon  as  the  highest 
evidence  of  scholarship.  The  quantity,  rather  than  the  quality,  of  at- 
tainment is  with  them  the  test  of  improvement.  The  great  work  of 
education  is  thus  reduced  to  a  mere  system  of  mnemotechny.  Instead 
of  seeking  to  discipline  and  develop  the  faculties  of  the  pupil,  his  mind 
is  treated  as  a  mere  receptacle,  which  is  somehow  (and  in  their  view  it 
matters  little  how)  to  be  filled. 

It  is  not  strange  that  where  such  views  prevail  a  mechanical  method 
should  be  adopted,  which  goes  through  a  certain  routine  of  mnemonic 
exercises,  without  any  definite  aim  to  train  the  mind  and  awaken 
thought  and  reflection.  Xor  should  it  be  a  matter  of  sui-prise,  when 
we  see   the  legitimate  results  of  such  a  system,  and  see  pupils  pass 
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through  the  ordinary  course  of  study  with  little  control  over  their 
mind.s,  utterl}'  deficient  in  the  power  of  application,  with  little  interest 
in  study,  and  without  any  purpose  or  prospect  of  future  improvement. 
Thus  tlie  most  ample  and  varied  acquisitions  become  of  little  worth, 
because  there  is  no  power  to  use  them,  to  arrange  and  classify  them, 
and  form  new  combinations.  For  it  is  the  power  of  using  the  faculties 
and  resources  of  the  mind  in  which  lies  the  secret  of  success. 

All  the  elements  of  the  several  branches  may  be  fixed  indelibly  in 
:i  child's  memory.  He  may  have  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of 
the  sciences  upon  his  tongue's  end,  and  become  a  walking  encyclopedia, 
and  yt't  be  only  a  learned  driveler.  He  can  tell  you  what  he  has  read 
or  heard,  yet  nothing  more.  Take  him  off  the  beaten  track — ask  him 
any  inference  from  the  stores  memoriter — and  he  is  dumb.  He  has  not 
learned  to  think  for  himself,  nor  even  dreamed  that  the  gi'eat  object  of 
all  study  is  to  draw  out  and  exercise  the  reflective  faculties. 

The  habit  of  learning  words  and  formal  propositions,  without  under- 
standing their  meaning,  is  still  too  prevalent  in  our  schools.  This 
practice  arises  from  the  mistaken  theory  of  education  under  considera- 
tion. Such  superficial  attainments  are  always  chaotic,  and  often  worse 
than  useless.  They  lead  the  pupil  complacently  to  imagine  that  he 
htis  the  substance,  when  he  has  only  the  shell  and  semblance,  of  knowl- 
edge. He  has  studied  the  book,  but  not  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
A  sense  of  our  ignorance  is  the  first  step  toward  knowledge ;  but  a 
system  of  instruction  which  leads  pupils  to  over-estimate  their  attain- 
ments fosters  conceit  and  indolence,  and  removes  the  incentives  to 
study. 

When  a  teacher  retains  a  school  for  a  single  term  only — as  is  the 
practice  in  the  rural  districts,  he  finds  it  easier  to  hear  recitations  re- 
peated by  rote  than  to  secure  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  involve.  He  is  strongly  tempted  to  overtask  the 
memoiy  for  the  sake  of  flattering  parents  with  the  desired  tokens  of 
progress.  This  course  is  more  pi'oductive  of  immediate  and  showy 
results.  It  is  supposed  to  make  a  fine  display  at  examinations  ;  hence 
the  lesson  must  be  committed  to  memory,  whether  understood  or  not. 
The  pupils  must  rehearse  fluently,  although,  to  borrow  a'  simile  of  Lord 
Boliubroke,  '  they  rattle  on  as  meaningless  as  alarm-clocks  that  have 
been  prematurely  sprung.' 

It  some  times  appears  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  teacher,  and  still 
more  generally  of  parents,  to  secure  simply  a  rapid  rehearsal  of  lessons 
and  text-books  ;  as  if  the  repetition  of  the  words  with  a  voluble  tongue 
was  ample  evidence  of  the  acquirements  and  comprehension  of  the 
thoughts.  But  it  is  doing  violence  to  the  soul,  to  its  innate  love  of 
truth,  and  of  growth  by  the  nutriment  of  truth,  to  feed  it  thus  with 
the  mere  'husks  of  knowledge  rather  than  knowledge  itself.'  Such 
training  is  quite  as  likely  to  make  pupils  flippant  as  fluent.  They  learn 
every  thing  and  know  nothing.  They  pursue  too  many  studies  at  a 
time,  and  are  encouraged  to  enter  upon  advanced  studies  before  they 
understand  the  simple  rudiments.  They  forget  that  trae  progress  de- 
pends lo,ss  on  the  number  of  branches  pursued  than  on  the  tixorough- 
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ness  with  which  a  few  are  mastered.  Undertaking  to  learu  too  much, 
they  become  smatterers  iu  every  thing.  Their  acquirements  are  as  su- 
perficial as  they  are  extensive.  Their  knowledge  will  be  apt  to  make 
them  more  wordy  than  wise  ;  and 

"  Words  are  like  leaves  ;  and  where  they  most  abound, 
Much  fruit  of  sense  is  rarely  found."' 

The  evils  to  which  we  have  adverted  are  the  natural  result  of  an  er- 
roneous but  prevalent  idea  as  to  the  primary  object  of  education.  This 
error  is  fundamental.  It  would  greatly  impair  the  best  system  of  edu- 
cation. Correct  views  on  this  subject  are  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
justify  and  demand  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject.  It  is  desirable 
that  parents,  as  well  as  teachers,  should  fully  investigate  this  topic,  and 
acquire  definite  and  settled  views  upon  it,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
harmony  of  plans  and  sentiment,  and  efficient  cooperation  between  them. 

A  want  of  agreement  and  of  concurrent  action  on  this  point  has 
been  the  occasion  of  serious  embarrassment  to  teachers.  Parents  fre- 
quently complain  .because  their  children  are  'put  back'.  One  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  thoroughness,  and  one  which  teachers  are  continu- 
ally encountering,  is  found  in  the  impatience  of  pupils  at  reviews,  en- 
couraged and  sustained  by  the  undue  eagerness  of  parents  to  have  their 
children  get  through  the  text-books. 

It  should  therefore  be  clearly  understood  that  the  object  of  educa- 
tion is  two-fold — the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  of  mental  disci- 
pline, but  that  the  latter  of  these  is  by  far  the  most  important. 

The  training  of  the  mind  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  storing  it 
with  facts.  However  valuable  these  may  be,  they  should  be  learned, 
not  primarily  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  instruments  of  forming  right 
mental  habits.  All  the  teacher's  plans  and  methods  of  instruction 
should  be  modified  by  the  paramount  consideration  that  the  prescribed 
studies  are  to  be  pursued,  not  as  ends,  but  as  means  to  the  higher  end 
of  drilling  and  developing  the  mental  powers.  Knowledge  is  indeed 
essential  to  education,  but,  as  we  have  already  shown,  does  not  consti- 
tute it.  If  right  habits  of  mental  activity  and  self-reliance  are  formed, 
knowledge  will  come  in  due  time,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Any  degree 
of  knowledge  without  mental  discipline  will  be  of  little  use.  It  is  the 
discipline  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  that  constitutes  the 
man,  and  gives  him  his  individual  character  and  power.  It  is  by  the 
means  of  this  discipline  that  he  will  be  able  to  excel  in  any  pursuit  or 
profession. 

Boys  or  girls  educated  on  the  system  advocated  will  have  clear  ideas, 
and  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  when  they  talk  at  all.  If  they 
undertake  to  write,  they  will  be  capable  of  concentrating  all  their  powei-s 
upon  a  given  subject,  and  will  write  sensibly  and  to  the  point.  If  they 
are  called,  in  the  business  of  life,  to  decide  in  some  novel  emergency, 
they  will  think  accurately  and  decide  promptly,  because  they  know 
where  to  look  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  wide  field  of 
knowledge  is  no  longer  a  labyrinth  to  them,  for  they  hold  a  clew  to  it  in 
a  thoroughly-disciplined  mind. 
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Now,  tLe  object  of  the  common  school  is  not  to  finish  the  education, 
but  to  lay  the  foundation  for  future  and  higher  attainments ;  to  .teach 
the  pupii  how  to  study,  and  to  inspire  him  with  a  Ioa'C  of  learning.  If 
this  be  done,  he  will,  for  the  rest,  educate  himself.  He  will  feel  that 
his  education  is  only  begun  when  his  school-days  are  ended  :  to  com- 
plete it  will  be  the  pleasure  and  aim  of  his  life.  Place  him  where  you 
■yyill  —  let  his  calling  be  what  it  may — he  will  find  leisure  for  study, 
and  will  feel  an  insatiable  desire  for  self-improvement.  This  great  end 
of  study  should  determine  the  methods  of  instruction.  Such  discipline 
is  not  to  be  gained  by  learning  a  few  text-books  by  rote,  nor  by  any  de- 
gree of  skill  in  mnemonics ;  it  is  the  result  of  mental  discipline,  se- 
cured by  close  application  and  the  thorough  understanding  of  every 
branch  pursued. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  teacher's  chief 
business  to  see,  not  how  much  he  can  get  into  the  heads  of  his  pupils, 
but  how  much  he  can  get  out  of  them.  Drawing  out  is,  in  the  end, 
the  best  way  to  put  in.  The  culture  of  the  mind  is  to  be  measured, 
not  by  what  it  contains,  but  by  what  it  can  do.  Efiiciency  is  the  proper 
test  of  mental  improvement. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  every  teacher  should  make  every 
effort  to  awaken  and  sustain  a  spirit  of  self-reliance.  He  should  throw 
the  pupil  upon  his  own  resources,  and  make  him  feel  that  he  must  train 
himself  by  his  own  efibrts.  In  reference  to  education  it  is  preeminently 
true  that  ^  every  one  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes.'  In  the 
breast  of  each  pupil  are  the  germs  of  those  plastic  faculties  which  he 
can  mould  and  shape  as  he  will,  and  which,  if  rightly  trained,  will  se- 
cure his  usefulness  and  happiness.  They  are  always  the  best  taught 
who  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  are  self-taught,  who  make  use  of  the 
lessons  of  their  teachers  chiefly  as  guides  in  the  work  of  self-training. 
The  best  scholars  in  our  schools  are  those  who  lean  least  upon  their 
instructors,  and  rely  most  upon  themselves. 

It  is  the  teacher's  ofiice  not  so  much  to  impart  knowledge  as  to  show  his 
pupils  how  to  get  it,  to  give  a  strong  impulse  to  their  minds,  and  lead 
them,  in  conscious  self-reliance,  to  put  forth  their  utmost  energies. 
He  will  thus  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  study  and  a  delight  in  master- 
ing difficulties,  till  they  feel  all  the  incitements  of  victors,  and  are  en- 
couraged to  go  on  from  conquest  to  conquest. 

To  train  a  school  to  such  habits  of  study  is  no  easy  task.  Under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  it  will  involve  great  difficulty  and  de- 
mand persevering  effort.  The  accomplishment  of  this  one  result  is  the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  successful  teacher.  It  is  the  cardinal  secret 
of  a  good  education.  These  principles  should  guide  us  in  the  selection 
of  teachers ;  and  any  one  who,  on  trial,  is  found  to  lack  this  important 
faculty,  however  excellent  in  other  respects,  and  however  popular  in 
the  district,  is  not  equal  to  the  task  assumed.  It  is  a  radical  defect, 
for  which  no  degree  of  literary  attainments  or  suavity  of  manners  can 
compensate. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME, 


[The  Maine  Farmer  tells  us  that  Mr.  Crosby,  Secretary  of  the  Board  .f 
Education  for  that  State,  was  lucky  enough  to  'crib'  the  following  original  po- 
etry while  attending  an  Institute  in  Aroostook  county.  Who  the  author  is  does 
not  appear,  but  certainly  if  he  perpetrates  a  few  more  ballads  of  this  sort,  the 
world  will  be  '  looking  after  him'.  It  is  full  of  the  memories  of  the  dear  old 
times  wlien  '  atg  were  a  boy'  and  '  trudged  to  sckool '.] 


The  Schools — the  schools  of  other  days! 

Those  were  the  schools  for  me ; 
When,  in  a  frock  and  trowsers  dressed, 

I  learned  my  a  u  c. 

AVhen,  with  my  dinner  in  my  hat, 

I  trudged  away  to  school ; 
Nor  dared  to  stop,  as  boys  do  now, — 

For  school-ma'ams  had  a  rule. 

AVith  locks  well  combed,  and  face  so  clean, 
(Boys  washed  their  faces  then,) 

And  a  'stick-horse'  to  lide  up«n — 
What  happy  little  men. 

And  if  a  traveler  we  met. 

We  thrcAV  no  sticks  and  stones 
To  fright  the  horses  as  they  passed, 

Or  break  good  peoi)le's  bones. 

But,  with  our  hats  beneath  our  arms, 

We  bent  our  licads  full  Ioav  ; 
For  ne'er  the  school-ma'am  failed  to  ask, 

"Boys,  did  you  make  a  bow  ? " 

And  all  the  little  girls  with  us 
Would  courtesy  full  low. 

And  hide  their  ankles  'neath  their  gowns- 
Girls  do  n't  have  ankles  now. 

We  stole  no  fruit,  nor  tangled  grass  ; 

We  played  no  noisy  games. 
And  when  we  spoke  to  older  folks, 

Put  hatidles  on  their  names. 

And  when  the  hour  for  school  had  come — 

Of  bell  we  had  no  need — 
The  school-ma'am's  rap  upon  the  glass 

Each  one  would  quickly  heed. 
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The  scliool-infrain  —  Heaven  bless  her  name  — 

Wlieii  shall  wo  meet  lier  like  ? 
She  always  wore  a  green  calash, 

A  calico  Vandyke. 

She  never  sported  pantalets, 

No  silks  on  her  did  riistlc ; 
Her  dress  liung  gracefully  all  around — 

She  never  wore  a  bustle. 

With  modest  mien  and  loA'ing  heart 

Her  daily  task  was  done, 
And,  true  as  needle  to  the  pole, 

The  next  one  was  begun. 

The  days  were  all  alike  to  her. 

The  evenings  just  the  same. 
And  neither  brought  a  change  to  us 

Till  Saturday  forenoon  came. 

And  then  we  bad  a  'spelling-match*, 

And  learned  the  sounds  of  a — 
The  months  and  weeks  that  made  the  year. 

The  hours  that  made  the  day. 

And  on  that  day  we  saw  her  smile  — 

No  other  time  smiled  she — 
'T  was  then  she  told  us  learnedly 

When  next  'leap-year'  would  be. 

Alas,  kind  soul,  though  leap-year  came 

And  went  full  many  a  time, 
In  'single-blessedness'  she  toiled 

Till  far  beyond  her  prime. 

But  now  indeed  her  toils  arc  o'er. 

Her  lessons  are  all  said. 
Her  rules  well  learned,  her  words  well  spelled- 

She  's  gone  up  to  the  head. 


LOVE      AND       DUTY 


There  is  a  voice  within  me  — 

And  't  is  so  sweet  a  voice 
That  its  soft  lispings  win  me. 

Till  tears  start  to  m}'  eyes  — 
Deep  from  my  soul  it  springeth, 

Like  hidden  melody. 
And  ever  more  it  singeth 

This  song  of  songs  to  me  : 
"This  world  is  full  of  beauty, 

As  other  Worlds  above. 
And  if  we  did  our  duty. 

It  might  be  full  of  love."         [London  Times. 
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THAT       SPELLING-SCHOOL 


BT     UNCLE    JOSEPH. 


Never  twit  a  boy  for  what  he  can  not  avoid. 

Incidents  trifling  in  themselves  often  have  an  important  influence  m 
determining  the  character  of  a  life.  A  word  spoken  in  season,  a  crrael 
taunt,  wounding  the  heart  to  its  core,  have  been  the  turning-points  iu 
destiny,  and  put  a  young  mind  on  the  high  road  to  fortune,  or  sent  it 
downward  to  ruin.  Almost  every  person  can  recall  some  occurrence 
iu  early  life  which  gave  tone  and  impulse  to  eifort,  and  imbued  the 
mind  with  principles  whose  influence  is  even  now  controlling.  The  fol- 
lowing true  narrative  is  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  and  it  inculcates  a 
truth  which  every  man,  woman  and  child  may  profitably  bear  in  miud. 

Years  ago,  it  was  customary,  and  probably  is  now  to  some  extent, 
among  district  schools  in  the  country,  to  have  spelling-schools  during- 
the  winter  term.  These  gatherings  were  always  anticipated  with  great 
interest  by  the  scholars,  as  at  those  times  was  to  be  decided  who  was 
the  best  speller.  Occasionally  one  school  would  visit  another  for  a  test 
of  scholarship  in  this  regard.  Ah,  how  the  little  hearts  would  throb, 
and  big  ones  thump,  in  their  anxiety  to  beat  the  whole. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  neighboring  school  sent  word  to  ours  that  on  a  cer- 
tain da}"^,  in  the  afternoon,  they  would  meet  in  our  school-house  for  one 
of  these  contests.  As  the  time  was  short,  most  of  the  other  studies 
were  suspended ;  and  at  school,  and  at  home  in  the  evenings,  all  hands 
were  studying  to  master  the  monosyllables,  dissyllables,  poly.syllables, 
abbreviations,  etc.,  etc.,  which  the  spelling-books  contained.  At  length 
the  day  arrived,  and  as  our  visitors  were  considered  rather  our  superi- 
ors, our  fears  and  our  anxieties  Avere  proportionatel}'  great.  The  schol- 
ars were  ranged  in  a  standing  position  on  opposite  sides  of  the  house, 
and  the  words  pronounced  to  each  side  alternately ;  and  the  scholar 
that  '  missed'  was  to  sit  down.     His  game  was  wp. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  thin  the  ranks  on  both  sides.  In  a  short 
time  our  school  had  but  eight  on  the  floor,  and  theirs  but  six.  After 
a  few  rounds,  the  contest  stood  in  their  favor,  as  they  had  four  stand- 
ing to  our  two.  For  a  long  time  it  seemed  as  though  these  six  had  the 
'  book  by  heart'.  At  length  the  number  was  reduced  to  one  on  each 
side.  Our  visitors  were  represented  b}'^  an  accomplished  young  I'ady, 
whose  parents  had  recently  arrived  in  town,  and  ours  by  myself,  a  rag- 
ged little  boy  of  ten  summers,  who  had  sat  up  night  after  night,  while 
ray  mother,  with  no  other  light  than  that  produced  by  pine  knots,  pro- 
nounced my  lessons  to  me.  The  interest  of  the  spectators  was  excited 
to  the  highest  pitch,  as  word  after  word  was  spelled  by  each.     At 
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lonjitli  the  yuuiiv  lady  iiiLssed,  and  T  .stood  alone.  Her  teadier  .said 
she  did  not  understand  the  word.  She  .said  .she  did  ;  that  the  honor 
was  uiine,  and  that  [  riehly  deserved  it.  That  was  a  proud  moment 
for  nie.  I  had  .'spelled  down  both  schools,  and  was  declared  victor.  My 
cheeks  burned,  and  my  brain  was  dizzy  with  excitement. 

Soon  as  the  school  was  dismis.sed,  my  competitrcss  came  and  sat 
down  by  my  side  and  conuratulated  me  on  my  success,  inquired  my 
name  and  age,  and  flatteriiigly  predicted  my  future  success  in  lif..  Un- 
accustomed to  such  attentions,  I  doubtless  acted,  as  most  little  boys 
would  under  siich  circumstances,  injudiciously.  At  this  juncture, 
Master  G.,  the  son  of  the  'rich  man  of  our  neighborhood',  tauntingly 
said  to  me,  in  the  presence  of  my  fair  friend  and  a  number  of  boys 
from  the  other  school,  "  Oh,  you  need  n't  feel  ,so  big ;  your  folks  are 
poor,  and  your  father  is  a  drunkard." 

I  was  happy  no  more.  I  was  a  drunkard's  son,  and  how  could  I 
look  my  new  friends  in  the  face  ?  My  heart  seemed  to  rise  up  in  my 
throat,  and  almost  suffocated  me.  The  hot  tears  scalded  my  eyes,  but  I 
kept  them  back,  and,  as  soon  as  po.ssible,  quietly  slipped  away  from  my 
companion,  procured  my  dinner-basket,  and,  unobserved,  left  the  scene 
of  my  triumph  and  disgrace,  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  home.  But  what 
a  home.  "  5ly  folks  were  poor,  and  my  lather  was  a  drunkard  !"  But 
why  should  I  be  reproached  for  that  ?  I  could  not  prevent  my  father's 
driidving ;  and,  assisted  and  encouraged  by  my  mother,  I  had  done  all 
I  could  to  keep  my  place  in  my  class  at  school,  and  to  assist  her  in  her- 
worse  than  widowhood.  Boy  as  I  was,  I  inwardly  resolved  never  to 
taste  of  liquor,  and  that  I  would  show  master  Gr.,  if  I  was  a  drunkard's 
son,  I  would  yet  stand  as  high  as  he  did.  But  all  my  resolves  could 
not  allay  the  gnawing  grief  and  vexation  produced  by  his  taunting 
words  and  haughty  manner.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  my  head  and  heart 
aching,  my  eyes  red  and  .swollen,  I  reached  home.  My  mother  saw  at 
once  that  I  was  in  trouble,  and  inquired  the  cause.  I  buried  my  face 
in  her  lap  and  burst  into  tears.  5lother,  seeing  my  grief,  waited  un- 
til I  was  more  composed,  when  I  told  her  what  had  happened,  and 
added  passionately,  "  I  wish  fother  would  n't  be  a  drunkard,  so  we 
could  be  respected  as  other  folks."  At  tirst,  mother  seemed  almost 
ovei-whelnied  ;  but  quickly  rallying,  said,  "  My  son,  I  feel  very  sorry 
for  you,  and  regret  that  your  feelings  have  been  so  injured,  (t.  has 
twitted  you  about  things  you  can  not  help.  But  never  mind,  my  son. 
be  always  honest — never  taste  a  glass  of  intoxicating  liquor — study 
and  improve  your  mind — depend  on  your  own  energies,  tnisting  in 
God,  and  you  will,  if  your  life  is  spared,  make  a  useful  and  respected 
man.  I  wish  your  father,  when  sober,  could  have  witnessed  this  scene 
and  realized  the  sorroAV  his  course  brings  on  us  all.  But  keep  a  brave 
heart,  my  son.  Bemember,  you  are  responsible  only  for  your  own  faults, 
pray  God  to  keep  you,  and  don't  grieve  for  the  thoughtless  and  unkind 
reproaches  that  may  be  cast  on  you  on  your  father's  account."  This 
lesson  of  my  blessed  mother,  I  trust,  was  not  lost  upon  me.  Nearly 
forty  3'etirs  have  gone  since  that  day,  and  I  have  passed  many  trying 
scenes,  but  none  ever  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  my  feelings  as 
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that  heartless  remark  of  G.'s.  It  was  so  unjust  and  uncalled  for.  Now, 
bo_ys,  remember  always  to  treat  your  mates  with  kindness.  Never  in- 
dulge in  taunting  remarks  toward  any  one,  and  remember  that  the  son 
of  a  poor  man,  and  even  of  a  drunkard,  may  have  sensibilities  as  keen 
as  your  own. 

But  there  is  another  part  to  this  story.  The  other  day  a  gentleman 
called  at  my  place  of  business,  and  asked  if  I  did  not  recognize  him. 
I  said  I  did  not.  "  Do  you  remember,"  said  he,  "  being  at  a  spelling- 
school  at  a  certain  time,  and  a  rude  thoughtless  boy  twitting  you  of 
poverty,  and  of  being  a  drunkard's  son?"  "I  do,  most  distinctly," 
said  I.  "  Well,"  continued  the  gentleman,  ''I  am  that  boy.  There 
has  not  probably  been  a  month  of  my  life  passed  since  then  but  I  have 
thought  of  that  remark  with  regret  and  shame,  and  as  I  am  about  leav- 
ing for  California,  perhaps  to  end  my  days  there,  I  could  not  go  with- 
out first  calling  on  you  and  asking  your  forgiveness  for  that  act."  I 
gave  him  my  hand.  Did  I  do  right  ?  Well,  then,  let  me  close  as  I 
began  :     Boys,  never  twit  another  for  what  he  can  not  help. 


NORMAL     SCHOOLS     OF     OHIO. 


Among  the  other  business  transacted  by  the  Teachers'  Association,  at 
the  late  meeting  in  Columbus,  measures  were  adopted  to  perfect  and 
complete  a  Normal-School  system,  of  which  the  initiatory  steps  had 
already  been  taken,  as  our  readers  are  perhaps  well  aware.  The  plan 
adopted  is  to  divide  the  State  into  four  districts  and  establish  a  school 
in  each.  Two  of  these  schools  are  now  in  operation — one  in  the  south- 
western, and  the  other  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State.  The 
Teachers  propose  to  establish  the  remaining  two  themselves — as,  in- 
deed, they  did  those  already  in  existence — and  to  make  the  amount  in- 
vested in  each,  in  buildings,  lands,  apparatus,  etc.,  not  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  dollars. 

All  they  ask  is  that  when  so  much  has  been  accomplished,  the  Legis- 
lature shall  appropriate  to  each  .school  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  its  pi'ofessors  and 
teachers,  on  condition  that  pupils  from  each  county  in  the  district  in 
which  each  school  shall  be  located  shall  be  entitled  to  free  tuition,  un- 
der the  rules  and  regulations  of  such  schools — these  pupils  to  be  elect- 
ed by  the  County  Teachers'  Association,  at  their  regular  meetings. 

The  plan  looks  well  on  paper,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  may  succeed. 
Such  institutions  as  those  proposed  seem  to  be  demanded  to  keep  the 
stiindard  of  ability  engaged  in  school-teaching  at  the  present  point,  and 
raise  it  in  proportion  to  the  constantly-increasing  wants  of  the  times. 
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Tlic!  Diij/t())i  (j'dZfttr,  sj)eakiug  of  the  .schools  and  the  influence  they 
wouhl  be  likely  to  exert,  says:  "Good  teachers  are  the  intellectual 
and  moral  lile  of"  a  coniunmity — better  than  low  taxes  or  overHowing 
crops,  a  sound  currency,  or  a  good  banking  system — and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  State  could  put  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  a  bet- 
ter use  than  to  furnish  with  it  the  means  of  instruction  to  those  who 
will  hereafter  be  faithful  and  capable  instructors  of  youth.  The  teach- 
ers are  circulating  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  in  behalf  of  th(;ir  plan, 
and  we  hope  it  may  receive  numerous  signatures. 

r  Toledo  BliuU-. 
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Bending  beside  her  little  flock 

The  teacher  stands. 
Calmly  wearing  out  with  toil 
Lil'c',s  feeble  bands. 
Upon  her  brow  a  shade  of  sorrow  lingers, 
Traced  by  care's  unsjiarinp;  iron  fingers. 

A  single  glance  of  lier  dark  eye  / 

Will  tell  of  sorrow 
Which  has  no  happiness  to-day 
Nor  hope  to-morrow. 
Her  thoughtful  dreaming  eye  still  tells  of  sadness 
Freezing  up  the  youthful  fount  of  gladness. 
The  rosy  hectic  on  her  cheek 

Is  burning  bright ; 
Her  brow  is  pale,  but  in  lier  eyes 
Shines  a  pure  light. 
Her  burning  cheek  and  marl)le  brow,  so  fair, 
Tell  the  sad  tale  that  death's  dark  seal  is  there. 
The  children  look  to  l^er  for  aid  — 

8iie  loves  them  all  —         '' 
But  she  must  leave  thcni,  for  she  heard 
Her  Father  call. 
The  seal  of  Heaven  is  set  iipon  her  brow. 
Nor  cares  of  life  can  pain  her  spirit  now. 
The  friends  she  loved  so  well  liave  flown 

Far,  far  away  ; 
No  kindred  spirit  meets  Iier  own  — 
Why  should  SHE  stay  ? 
The  old  school-house  will  know  no  more  her  tread. 
KocKi'oin.Mais.J      And  these  young  hearts  will  nioui-n  a  spirit  fled.     [AnnTicftii  Bee. 
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Tmfjii',  \h,  pcrliiipM,  no  iiui',  tiling  in  wliiili  pnrcnlK  nifiy  lind  tH)  liclpinf/ 
(I.  liiind  f.(»  tfi\c\ii'VH  UH  by  viMitJncr  h<:Iio(iIh  rrc(|in'nt,ly.  Indeed,  no  ]iuri'iii 
\h  [»rcj)(iicd  »o  i»(i?H  jiidj^nicnl  noon  llir;  fliHciplinc  or  |(iotrni»K  of  ilni 
Hidiool  until  In;  lifiH  ;/iven  it,  i,\ii'.  tlioroii^li  inH|*<-r'|iori  of  Ihm  own  r.yr,  und 
ciir,  I  iir;^(!  tfiiH  duty  l>pcniiH(!  I  nin  Jiwiire  how  iinivcrHidly  niniiMW  im- 
rcntw  urn  on  tliin  Hiibjnct,  With  fi  (ew  Ini^flit.  cxccplionH,  rnord  Kohc.i- 
Uuir  Jirnl  jicrHontd  Jitfcrdion  i«  IxiMtownd  rni  flicir  llo»d{«  in  t,lni  (old,  f»r 
thctir  ln;rdH  in  tin;  Httill,  tluin  upon  their  (diildron  in  the  Mehrxil,  If 
tlicHc,  ininiortid  reMponcifnlitieM  ^o  Jind  return  with  t<)lerfil»le  nnietnow, 
iind  enter  no  complfiintM,  tin;  jmrent  or  f/iuirdijin  \n  nntiwlied  tolettliinf(« 
f(il<<;  their  eoiirxe  withr^ut  int<!rf'erenee  on  liiH  p(irt,  hopin^^^  for  tlin  \iimi, 
iin<l  l(;jivint(  the  niiirifii/enient  oF  thini^H  wholly  in  tin;  InmdM  of  tlinxo 
rhoHi'.u  to  nifiint.'iin  n  fiuperviHion  of  tlio  wirne.  The  r<!«ult  of  wucli  a 
(i(»ur«o  in,  the  H(dir>ol  i«  le(t  to  itM  own  e<»i(r«e  of  dfiily  dntiew  ;  thr; 
t(!aeher  j(row«  dnil,  Jind  l»(;eonieH  diHliejirtened  under  Kiir-h  Jippfireut  nej/;- 
le(!t ;  thr!  HcdiolurH  Inioonie  reniinM  hoe.fniKe,  ntuie  (;oni(!  in  t,o  lir<t«;n  to 
their  exerciweH,  find  Hpejik  n  word  to  eliec-r  tlnjin  on  in  weji-doinjr. 

if  pxrentH  would  utiderKtfitid  find  iippre,r;ifite  the  rexponHihilitieM  imd 
diflieultieH  of  the  Kehool-ror>fn,  they  muHt  fr<!(pient  it.  'I'here,  (done  will 
yf»u  diwefiver  tfie  e.xeeJIeneie.H  jind  the  defe(;tM  of  diw^if/line  find  in«truC' 
tion,  (ind  in  fi  nifire.  judieiouH  way  he.  ahle  to  r'r»nin)f;nd  the  onejunl  *!or- 
reet  tin;  other.  There,  hy  your  oer^fiMionfd  prewenee,  ^oii  ni/iy  >/ive  dif/- 
nity  and  iniportanec;  to  the  iuKtilution  (d'  lunnmnu  KehoolM.  Vou  will 
encouni^o  your  t^'aeficrw  and  nnininte  the  KeholarH,  l>ayH  of  exaniirin^ 
ntion  havu  h\>(;i-\u\  elainiM  upon  th  epatriotiHrn  and  [Mihlic  spirit  rd' all  iho 
friendH  of  (;du(;Mtion.  i  oncM  knew  a  man  who  waw  not^id  for  a  spirit 
of  fault-fifulintc  f/"  he.  thoroughly  exoniiwed  of  it  hy  a  ftinj^le  ^laririo  at 
th(!  nehool  of  an  hundred  pu(iil^,  iti*  he  happentid  to  he  puHn'iuif  hy  while 
thf!  dof»r  wiiH  ojfen.  If  a  single  look  (;(»idd  e.flerit  Kindi  a  ehanj/e,  what 
(MjuvernionH  eonld  l;t!  wrouj/;ht  hy  one  hour'w  sitting/  within  the  seliooj- 
r(K»rn  ? 

liCt  UK!  nay,  in  eone,luf<ion,  Ui  my  reHpfjr^terl  friendw  wh(»  have  »;hild- 
rftu  in  our  piddii;  HehoolM,  the  ofliee  r»f  a  tejicher  haw  r.tronjr  eldiniw  up- 
on your  Hympfithy  and  reHpee.t,  What  emp|r»yment  \h  nmrt)  intimately 
(;onfif;<!t/!(J  witfi  the  int,<dli(<ene,(!,  mf;rality  and  w<;ll-f;einK  ui'  Kor;if;ty  '( 
What  more  arduoiiK  and  re^j)on^ihle  ?  'I  hey  are,  moMt  (Mnphatieallv, 
your  eoiidjutorM  in  tin;  phy.^ieal,  inte||e,r;tual  ami  moral  traininj/  «»f  the 
rixinj^  ^cnoration,  Ak  y(»u  re.H[)eet  yourf.elve«  in  the  nohleRt  of  all  avo- 
catiouK  —  that  of  traininj^  up  a  ^e;ieratif>n  for  honor,  u«<?f'ulne«H  and 
immortality — ho  you  muRt  rewpcet  them.  And  if  yrai,  with  your  little. 
idiarj^V!  upon  your  liandH —  I  mean  little  in  nufnl»er«,  compared  with  tUc'irn 
—  i'cj']  at  time«  almost  cnmhfA  tinder  tlio  wcij^ht  of  reKpon«if>ilit.y  and 
ihf!  diffieulfie<«  whieh   hewt  you,  him  ran  you  witfihold  your  ^ympa- 
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thy  from  those  surrouiuled  with  the  saiue,  and  even  greate^j^  pevplexi- 
iti'es  ?  And  as  you,  if  you  fool  right,  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  inspired  scriptures  to  aid  and  help  you,  more  especially 
as  you  look  to  God  daily  for  His  presence  and  blessing  upon  your  house- 
hold, in  the  presence  of  your  children,  how  can  you  deny  your  teacher 
access  to  the  same  fountain  of  wisdom,  the  same  influence  from  above, 
to  give  success  to  his  toils  and  cares  in  such  a  responsible  vocation  ? 
Look  again  at  the  ])osition  of  that  teacher — a  young  man  or  young  wo- 
man, confined  for  six  hours  during  five  days  in  each  week,  in  the  same 
room,  with  fifty  restless,  impulsive,  reckless  spirits,  responsible  both  for 
their  government  and  progress  in  learning !  What  can  be  more  trying 
to  the  patience,  wearisome  to  the  mind,  or  exhausting  to  the  physical 
system '(  How  many  faint  under  the  load,  and  break  down  before  the 
expiration  of  five  years  ?  Such  as  intend  making  teaching  a  business 
for  life  must  ordinarily  calculate  on  that  life's  being  a  short  one. 
Teachers  do  need  your  sympathy.  They  occupy  a  post  that  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  welfare  of  society.  Instead  of  shunning  them,  or 
looking  upon  them  with  a  cold,  jealous  eye,  seek,  in  every  possible  way, 
to  magnify  their  office,  and  cheer  their  hearts  and  lighten  their  task  ; 
speak  kindly  to  them  as  you  meet  them  by  the  way ;  invite  them  to 
your  houses  and  tables,  and  in  every  practicable  way  bid  them  God- 
speed in  a  work  iu  which  angels  would  deem  it  an  honor  to  be  employed, 
if  permitted  to  dwell  bodily  in  our  world.  Around  them  are  gathered 
the  future  fiithers  and  mothers  of  the  race. 

On  those  seats,  with  ears  open  and  minds  awake  to  their  utterances, 
and  hearts  impressible  to  their  influence,  are  sitting  the  future  citizens 
of  the  State,  the  electors  of  the  nation,  the  magistrates  and  judges  of 
our  courts,  the  capitalists  of  our  cities,  our  governors,  and  our  minis- 
ters of  religion ;  all  are  there,  to  be  moulded  and  shaped  for  future  life 
by  the  hands  of  those  teachers.  The  impressions  there  made,  the  sen- 
timents there  inculcated  are  as  lasting  as  time.  We,  who  are  now  ap- 
proaching the  goal  of  life,  can  look  back  and  call  up  the  vivid  iiupress- 
ions  made  upon  our  infant  minds  iu  the  school-room.  How  vividly 
and  tenderly  did  that  matron  who  taught  us  our  letters  and  abs  address 
us  upon  the  sin  of  speaking  wicked  words  and  telling  lies.  How  af- 
fectingly  did  she  speak  to  us  of  God  and  Christ,  of  the  grave,  and  of 
heaven,  w'hen  the  school  came  to  a  close,  or  when  a  seat  by  our  side 
was  made  vacant  by  death.  We  felt  that  we  were  about  to  be  separat- 
ed from  our  best  earthly  friend.  Those  impressions  have  never  left  us. 
We  shall  carry  them  to  our  graves.  Never  can  we  read  the  name  of 
such  a  teacher  upon  the  marble  that  marks  the  repose  of  her  dust  with- 
out recalling  those  tender  scenes. 

Parents,  esteem  the  guardians  of  your  children  highly,  for  their 
work's  sake.  They  are  doing  a  great  work  for  you,  for  your  offspring, 
for  generations  yet  to  come.  T.  s. 

[  Rliodc-IsliinJ  .Schoolmaster. 
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N  0  R  M  A  L     AND     GRADED     SCHOOLS, 


BY     a.    ■«•  .     COBB. 


Time  was,  and  that  too  not  many  years  ago,  when  all  over  the  country 
a  very  imperfect  standard  of  instruction  in  common  schools  was  aimed 
at.  Public  and  private  schools  were  generally  of  one  character.  It 
matters  not  to  what  point  of  progress  the  pupil  was  to  be  carried,  the 
course  of  instruction  commenced  almost  with  the  alphabet.  The  in- 
structor who  was  exjjected  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  counting-room  or 
college  was  obliged,  not  unfrequently,  to  con  over  rudimental  lessons 
with  children  of  five  or  six  years  of  age.  These  were  the  extremes ; 
and  of  course  he  must  give  such  attention  as  he  could  to  pupils  of  ev- 
ery intei'mediate  grade.  The  best  teacher,  with  the  best  intentions, 
must,  under  such  circumstances,  find  that  nothing  worthy  of  the  name 
of  education  could  be  accomplished.  He  could  do  nothing  but  go  over 
the  lessons  by  rote.  Explanation,  illustration,  and  intercourse  with  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  were  plainly  impossible.  Careless  and  ignorant 
teachers  were  nigh  as  good  for  such  a  service  as  the  wisest  and  most 
accomplished.  Hence,  teaching  rapidly  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
inefliicient  and  the  uninstructed.  Progress  could  be  but  very  slow  at 
the  best,  and  hence  great  indifference  existed  in  the  public  mind  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  teachers.  The  man  or  woman  who  would  teach 
the  cheapest  was  the  one  to  be  preferred — and  such  were  generally 
chosen.  What  could  be  expected  of  such  a  teacher  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  midst  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  scholars  ?  Add  to  this 
the  multiplicity  of  books  of  various  kinds  and  by  various  authors — 
each  scholar  bringing  his  or  his  parent's  favorite  author — some  old, 
some  new,  ancient  and  modern  ;  and,  to  make  confusion  more  confound- 
ed, every  merchant  would  bring  on  such  school-books  as  he  could  get 
the  cheapest,  without  regard  to  kind  or  author,  and  sell  them  off  to  in- 
considerate parents  as  an  all-sufficient  supply  for  their  children  for  the 
year.  A  spelling-book  is  a  spelling-book,  no  matter  who  was  its  au- 
thor or  what  were  its  merits.  So  of  arithmetics  and  other  kinds  of 
books.  And  teachers  must  not  complain,  for  parents  would  say,  "  I 
can  expend  no  more  for  books  this  year."  Classifying  was  impossible, 
except  to  a  limited  degree,  and  very  little  progress  could  be  made  even 
with  the  best  teacher.  Still  scholars  must  not  be  neglected.  How 
often  parents  unreasonably  found  fault  under  such  circumstances,  and 
often  to  the  great  perplexity  of  the  teacher.  Not  every  teacher  has  had 
the  wisdom  to  meet  such  a  case  as  did  one  that  Jacob  Abbott  tells 
us  of.     He  says  : 

"  A  lady  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  schoolroom  and  asked  to  see  the 
master.     He  came  to  the  door,  and  the  following  conversation  ensued  : 
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'' '  I  have  1)0011  wantii)fr,'  «iiul  the  hid}',  *  to  sec  30U,  sir,  about  Geoi'ge; 
1  do  n't  think  he  is  in  the  riaht  chiss  in  geography.  He  has  l)een  over 
that  geograpliy  onoe,  and  I  do  n't  see  any  use  in  his  studying  it  any 
more,  so  I  have  bought  him  a  AVorcester's  Geography',  and  should  like 
to  have  him  study  it.' 

"  '  ]}ut  wo  have  no  class  in  AVorcester's  Geography,'  rejdicd  the 
teacher. 

"  '  Have  n't  you  ?'  asked  the  mother,  '  Have  n't  you  any  other  class 
in  geography  except  the  one  he  is  in?' 

'' '  Yes,'  answered  the  master,  '  we  have  one  in  Woodbridge's  larger 
geography,  but  it  is  composed  of  scholars  much  older  than  he  is,  and  I 
think  he  could  not  go  on  with  them.' 

"  '  AVell,  then/  said  the  mother,  'I  think  I  should  rather  have  him 
go  on  alone  than  put  in  that  little  class.' 

"  '  Just  as  you  please,'  replied  the  teacher.  '  I  Avill  make  any  ar- 
rangement you  choose,  which  I  can  make  consistently  with  my  obliga- 
tions to  the  other  scholars.  If  he  goes  on  alone,  you  are  aware  that  I 
can  devote  but  very  little  time  to  him.' 

'' '  AVeli,'  said  she,  '  if  you  do  not  devote  more  than  ten  minutes  to 
him,  I  would  rather  have  him  go  on  alone  in  Worcester's  Geography 
than  continue  as  he  is.' 

"  '  But  ten  minutes,  Madam,  would  be  a  great  deal  more  time  than  T 
could  devote  to  him  consistently  with  the  claims  of  othere.' 

"  '  AVhy,  sir,  his  father  pays  as  much  tax,  in  proportion,  as  any  man, 
and  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect  our  children  shall  receive  a  fair 
share  of  attention.' 

"  '  Certainly,  Madam  :  Biit  consider  a  moment  what  his  fair  share 
is.  I  have  sixty  scholars,  and  there  are  in  the  forenoon  three  hours 
only,  making  just  three  minutes  for  each  scholar ;  so  that  if  I  attend 
to  each  scholar  separately  I  can  not  give  moi-e  than  three  minutes  to 
any  one  without  giving  others  cause  of  complaint.  Now  in  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  grammar  and  arithmetic  and  other  things,  your  sou 
is  classed  with  the  other  boys,  so  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  three  minutes  could  be  assigned  to  geography — I  should  think  not 
more  than  half  a  minute.  I  can  hear  him  alone,  devoting  that  time  to 
him,  if  you  wish  it ;  or,  I  can  put  him  in  the  class  and  let  him  get  on 
as  well  as  he  can.  I  suppose  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be  classed 
where  he  is,  but  just  as  yoii  please.  I  will  make  any  arrangement 
which  you  please.' 

"  The  mother  looked  perplexed,  and  on  making  fuither  inquiiy  re- 
specting the  classes  in  question,  she  concluded  to  let  her  son  be  classed 
as  he  was." 

Now,  as  I  said,  not  every  teacher  has  the  wisdom  to  thus  manage  in 
such  a  difficult  case.  Yet  such  cases  are  often  happening,  to  the  great 
perplexity  of  the  inexperienced  teacher,  and  under  the  old  system  of 
common  schools,  where  eveiy  thing  must  be  taught  in  one  school,  with- 
out gradation,  similar  difficulties  Avill  always  arise. 

Then  the  mode  of  teaching  formerly  was  defective.  The  instructor 
«lid  not  trouble  himself  to  k«ow  whether  the  pupil  knew  what  he  recit- 
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ed  or  not,  but  was  content  if  he  merely  said  it.  Some  booki  were  pre- 
pared with  questions  at  the  bottom  of  the  pase.  tho^  savins  the  teach- 
er even  the  trouble  of  making  out  the  questions.  Thus  it  became  a 
mere  mechanical  work  and  a  tax  of  memory — lip-service — and  the  in- 
tellect had  very  little  to  do.  and  very  little  practical  knowledge  was  ob- 
tained. Alas,  how  many  thus  learned  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany, 
etc.,  and  completed  their  education  under  only  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Under  this  state  of  things,  when  the  standard  of  popular  education 
was  so  low,  there  was  no  inducement  to  elevate  the  office  of  teaching. 
Teaching  schix)l  wa.s  not  a  science,  and  therefore  was  not  made  a  study 
or  a  business  for  life,  but  a  thing  to  be  done  for  the  time  being,  and 
got  along  with  as  best  it  could. 

To  correct  this  evil — 1.  It  was  seen  necessary  to  make  school-teach- 
ing a  science ;  and  in  lr»oking  abroad  over  the  world,  many  practical 
suggestions  were  learned  from  the  c-ountries  of  Europe,  where  it  had 
long  been  made  a  science.  As  far  back  as  in  the  days  of  Augustus 
Herman  Frank,  who  was  b<jrn  at  Lubec  in  1663.  there  was  founded 
a  school  especially  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  where  they  were  taught 
for  two  years  ere  they  could  be  rec-ommended  as  teachers. 

In  1704  the  plan  was  more  matured,  and  a  supply  for  all  the  lower 
classes  was  drawn  from  the  seminary.  Frank's  great  scho<jl  attracted 
more  and  more  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  c-oming  to  profit  by  the  meth- 
od, organization  and  spirit  found  in  this  institution.  Among  his  pupUs 
may  be  named  Count  Zinzindorf.  the  founder  of  the  committees  of  the 
United  Brethren,  or  Moravians,  in  Hemhut.  in  1722.  Also,  Steinmetz, 
who  erected  a  Normal  Schtx»l  in  Klosterbergen  in  1730 ;  Hecher,  the 
founder  of  the  first  real  sch(X>l  in  Berlin,  and  attached  a  seminan,-  for 
teachers  in  174S.  About  this  time  appeare<i  the  celebrated  Pestalozzi, 
who,  profiting,  no  doubt,  from  the  labors  of  his  distinguished  predeces- 
sors, diflrused,  by  his  example  and  writings,  a  new  spirit  among  the 
schools  for  primary  instruction  all  over  Europe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  were  about  thirty 
Teachers'  Seminaries  in  operation.  Napoleon's  wars  much  impeded 
their  progress.  It  was  not  till  A.D.  1S39  that  Normal  Sch»x)ls  were 
established  in  Dublin,  Ireland  ;  and  not  tiU  three  years  after  that  they 
were  begun  in  London. 

In  this  country,  Massachusetts  t<»k  the  lead  in  introducing  Normal 
Schools.  This  occurred  in  1839.  The  first  school  was  opened  in  Lex- 
ington. A  sec-ond  one  opened  at  Westfield.  and  then  a  third,  in  1840. 
at  Bridgewater.  and  in  1854  a  fourth  schoJ  of  that  kind  in  that  State 
was  opened  at  Stdem,  and  recently  the  city  of  B«Jston  established  one 
of  her  own. 

The  influence  of  Massachusetts' s  Normal  Schools  has  spread  over 
the  eoimtry,  and  other  States  are  fast  copving  her  example.  Of  them 
I  can  not  now,  nor  need  I,  speak  particularly.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
these  schools  have  justly  elevated  the  business  of  scho<J-teaching  from 
a  mere  transient  employment  to  a  profession ;  and  it  has  so  elevated 
that  profei?sion  in  the  more  iavored  parts  of  our  country  that  a.  quack 
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school-teacher  can  not  get  employment.  It  has  caused  a  healthy  emu- 
lation as  to  qualification  in  the  profession,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
has  greatly  elevated  the  standard  of  compensation.  Well-(|nalified 
teachers  will  be  had  and  will  command  a  salary  that  they  can  live  up- 
on. This  is  encouraging.  This  should  stimulate  you,  my  favored  au- 
ditors, to  perfect  yourselves  more  and  more  in  the  science  of  teaching. 
If  possible,  every  one  of  you  should  avail  yourselves  of  the  advantage 
of  some  Normal-school  education.  Without  some  such  training  for  the 
business,  you  degrade  the  profession — with  it  you  honor  it,  and  the 
more  such  teachers  there >are  the  more  honorable  is  the  profession. 

2.  I  remarked  that  to  correct  the  evils  connected  with  and  conse- 
quent upon  the  old  system  of  common  schools,  it  Kas  been  found  nec- 
essary to  remodel  the  whole  system.  This  has  been  done  upon  what 
is  called  the  gradation  system.  In  large  towns  or  rural  districts, 
where  many  scholars  are  to  be  taught,  instead  of  having  all  taught  in 
one  school,  there  are,  by  this  system,  four  schools,  called  the  Primary, 
Intermediate,  Grammar  and  High  Schools.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to 
adjust  the  kind  of  labor  to  the  work  to  be  done.  Each  school  is  thus 
well  adapted  to  that  portion  of  the  work  of  education  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  perform.  The  work  is  done  better  at  less  expense,  and  an 
opportunity  is  thus  allowed  for  progress.  In  the  cpuntry,  where  the 
population  is  not  so  dense,  this  division  of  labor  can  not,  consistently, 
be  carried  so  far.  But  here,  too,  the  principle  can  be,  and  often  is, 
adopted,  just  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  by  the  union  of  several  school- 
districts.  In  many  parts  of  the  western  States  this  is  happily  attained 
by  what  are  called  Union-Schools.  Instead  of  school-houses  scattered 
throughout  the  township,  and  each  carrying  on  an  independent  school, 
trying  to  teach  every  thing  in  one  school  as  Lest  they  can,  one  lai'ge 
school-house  is  erected  in  a  central  situation,  separate  apartments  are 
assigned  to  pupils  in  different  stages  of  progress,  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment is  under  the  care  of  a  principal,  who  conducts  the  education  of  the 
most  advanced  classes  himself,  and  is  also  responsible  for  the  instruction  of 
each  subordinate  school  within  the  given  bounds.  This  mode  of  gra- 
dation has  many  and  important  advantages  wherever  the  denseness  of 
the  population  renders  it  at  all  possible.  In  the  very  first  settlement  of 
a  country,  this  plan  can  not  be  expected  at  once  to  be  adopted,  owing  to 
the  sparseness  and  skittered  condition  of  the  irfhabitants.  But  where 
the  country  is  generally  settled,  and  villages  have  sprung  up,  the  plan 
can  be  adopted,  and  it  ought  to  be  adopted  with  the  least  possible  de- 
lay ;  and  every  such  community  act  against  their  own  interests  and  de- 
prive their  children  of  many  advantages  by  neglecting  or  refusing 
to  do  so.  I  said  there  were  many  advantages  connected  with  this  sys- 
tem. Take  for  instance  a  small  village  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants, 
surrounded  by  school-districts  and  school-houses,  each  independent  of 
the  others,  (as  this  is  a  common  and  familiar  case,  I  prefer  to  consider 
it  rather  than  that  of  a  large  village  or  city,  where  the  plan  can  be  seen 
more  readily  to  work  well,)  it  would  seem,  at  first  view,  that  every  one* 
would  commend  this  system  in  such  places,  as  decidedly  the  best;  but 
it  may  be  thought  by  some  that  it  would  not  WT»rk  well  in  small  villa- 
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ges  or  couutvy  places;  lienee  I  will  eousider  this* system  under  just 
those  circumstances.  To  carry  it  into  effect,  the  village  school-district 
must  be  the  centre ;  then  let  the  adjoining  districts  unite  with  it  at 
this  centre,  forming  one  great  school-district,  still  retaining  their  school- 
houses  and  particular  bounds  as  before  for  convenience  sake  and  for 
teaching  the  first  departments  of  school.  Thus  all  the  young  scholars 
could  be  taught,  as  now,  near  home,  and  far  better.  Two  grades  of 
the  school  may  be  necessary  for  convenience  in  some  of  the  larger 
neighborhoods.  At  the  centre  let  there  be  a  large  house  ei'ected.  Fre- 
quently academies  are  purchased  for  this  purpose,  as  the  high  school 
fully  takes  its  place.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  a  good  building  should 
be  secured,  one  that  is  large,  airy  and  convenient.  Here  let  the  de- 
partments be  taught  in  separate  rooms,  esjiecially  making  arrangements 
for  the  grammar  school  and  the  high  school  to  accommodate  the  whole 
prescribed  territoiy ;  then  obtain  a  good  competent  teacher,  competent 
to  fit  scholars  for  college,  if  possible,  and  pay  him  a  salaiy ;  let  him  be 
principal  of  all  the  schools ;  let  him  procure  teachers  for  all  the  lower 
departments,  and  be  responsible  for  their  action ;  let  their  salaiy,  with 
his,  be  paid  by  tax  on  those  who  send,  as  teachers  are  paid  under  the 
old  system — or,  what  is  better,  adopt  the  free  school  system  and  tax 
all  in  the  given  bounds,  according  to  property,  to  sustain  the  schools, 
and  have  them  open,  free  to  every  poor  child  as  well  as  the  rich.  And 
you  may  even  go  farther,  as  some  are  doing,  and  include  in  this  tax  all 
the  books  that  shall  be  needed  as  text-books,  and  also  add  a  library 
for  the  high  school.  The  tax  would  be  light  and  the  advantage  great. 
Then,  as  ;!,oon  as  a  child  should  have  gone  through  the  prescribed 
course  in  the  primary  department  he  would  pass  on  into  the  intermedi- 
ate school,  thence  into  the  grammar  school,  and  thence  into  the  high 
school — all  alike  free. 

Now  look  at  the  advantages  of  this  system.  1.  There  is  the  stimu- 
lus to  press  on  from  one  department  to  the  next  higher  constantly 
acting  on  the  child,  until  he  acquires  a  fixed  habit  of  study.  Few 
would  be  found  willing  to  loiter  behind  and  be  left  by  all  their  asso- 
ciates. Nay,  more :  they  would  see  and  realize  that  there  was  much 
before  them  to  be  learned,  and  that  there  were  bights  in  knowledge  to 
be  gained,  and  from  the  high  school  they  would  be  disposed  (many  of 
them,  at  least)  still  to  look  up  to  college.  But  they  can  and  will,  I 
remark,  thus  obtain  a  better  education  than  they  would  be  likely  to 
under  the  old  system  ;  at  least,  all  must  see  that  far  more  would  receive 
a  good  education,  for  this  high  school  does  complete  a  good  common 
education.  2.  This  system  would  secure  schools  constantly.  There 
would  not  be  that  cessation  in  some  districts  that  we  often  find,  conse- 
quent lapon  some  neighborhood  broil,  or  occasioned  by  a  want  of  proper 
interest.  3.  It  is  decidedly  the  cheapest  way  by  which  a  good  educa- 
tion can  be  secured.  Try  it  otherwise.  There  is  the  trouble  and 
expense  incident  to  your  district  schools.  Your  child  can  make  but 
poor  progress  among  so  many,  and  necessarily  receives  but  little  atten- 
tion. You  mean  to  have  him  educated  ;  then  you  must  send  him  away 
from  home,  to  some  select  school  or  acadeni}-.  Here  you  deprive  your- 
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self  at  ouco  of  all  aid  from  the  school-fund.  Theu  there  is  his  tuitiou, 
and  his  board,  and  many  other  little  items,  which  together  make  it  an 
expensive  business.  Still,  it  were  better  to  do  this  than  to  let  your 
children  grow  up  in  ignorance.  By  the  system  I  am  advocating  you 
continue  to  receive  of  the  public  money  until  your  child  graduates  from 
the  high  school,  and  in  most  cases  he  may  board  at  home.  4.  There 
is  far  less  perplexity  in  the  arrangement  and  management  of  schools. 
Under  the  old  system  there  are  always  more  or  less  trials  in  keeping  a 
district  school  going.  There  is  miich  complaint  of  teachers  because  the 
children  do  not  make  rapid  progress,  when,  in  fact,  they  can  not,  even 
though  the  teacher  may  be  a  good  one  and  do  his  best.  As  we  have 
seen,  there  are  insurmountable  difficulties.  Good  teachers  are  often 
abused  and  cruelly  complained  of,  and  will  not  continue  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  schools  often  break  up  in  a  row,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  is 
by  the  ears.  How  often  do  men  actvially  sell  out  their  possessions  to 
get  out  of  such  a  district. 

But"  under  the  graded  system  the  children  are  in  different  schools. 
There  is  room  enough,  attention  enough,  study  enough.  Progress  is 
made,  as  we  have  seen,  and  this  pleases  and  satisfies  the  parent.  One 
evil-disposed  man  or  woman  (and  how  often  do  we  find  such  a  one  in  a 
district)  can  not  have  so  wide-spread  influence  for  evil.  He  or  she  can 
not  break  up  the  school,  as  might  be  the  case  where  there  are  only  a 
few  neighbors  united.  The  school  goes  on.  If  it  becomes  manifest 
that  a  given  teacher  is  not  qualified  in  any  way,  the  principal  can,  and 
is  bound  to,  remove  him  or  her,  and  fill  the  vacancy  with  a  competent 
teacher;  and  still  the  school  goes  on.  The  whole  interest  is  committed 
into  the  hands  of  tnistees,  annually  appointed  by  the  people.  These 
trustees  procure  teachers,  and  see  them  paid.  If  the  principal  teacher 
is  incompetent,  they  can  remove  him.     Practically,  it  works  well. 


MORAL     TEACHINGS 


Perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  belong  to  childhood,  and,  like  other 
faculties,  should  be  exercised  and  prompted  to  vigorous  growth.  This 
requires  skillful  training.  Children  tire  of  direct  instruction,  and  un- 
less charmed  by  the  personal  qualities  of  the  Teacher,  become  listless 
or  mischievous.  But  tell  them  a  story,  a  biographical  anecdote  or  his- 
torical fact,  or  let  them  tell  one,  and  the  case  is  altered.  They  see 
something  tangible.  The  precept  has  its  living  type,  and  the  moral 
lesson  enters  together  with  the  story,  and  becomes  for  ever  a  part  of  the 
child's  being.  A  story  of  this  sort,  and  for  this  object,  once  a  week, 
would  do  much  for  teachers  and  pupils,  and  would  call  attention  to  this 
much-neglected  subject.     It  would  compel  investigation,  and  keep  all 
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on  the  alert  for  nest  week's  lesson.  The  Febraary  number  of  the 
AfassttrJiusrttK  Tcaclirr  furnishes  several  anecdotes  in  point. 

GOOD    FOB   EVIL. 

An  old  man,  of  the  name  of  Guyot,  lived  and  died  in  the  town  of 
Maiiseilles,  in  France.  He  amassed  a  large  fortune,  by  the  most  labori- 
ous industry  and  the  severest  habits  of  abstinence  and  privation.  His 
neighbors  considered  him  a  miser,  and  thought  that  he  was  hoarding 
up  money  from  mean  and  avaricious  motives.  The  populace  pursued 
him,  wherever  he  appeai-ed,  with  hootiugs  and  execrations,  and  the 
boys  some  times  threw  stones  at  him.  In  his  will  were  found  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "Having  observed,  from  my  infancy,  that  the  poor  of 
Marseilles  are  ill  supplied  with  water,  which  can  only  be  purchased  at 
a  great  price,  I  have  cheerfully  labored,  the  whole  of  my  life,  to  pro- 
cure for  them  this  great  blessing ;  and  I  direct  that  the  whole  of  my 
property  shall  be  laid  out  in  building  an  aqueduct  for  their  use." 

"THAT    IS    A    BOY    I    CAN    TRUST." 

"I  once  visited,"  says  a  gentleman,  "a  large  public  school.  At  re- 
cess, a  little  fellow  came  up  and  spoke  to  the  master;  and  as  he  turned 
to  go  down  the  platform,  the  master  said,  '  That  is  a  boy  I  can  titist. 
He  never  failed  me.'  I  followed  him  with  my  eye,  and  looked  at  him 
when  he  took  his  seat  after  recess.  He  had  a  fine^  open,  manly  face. 
I  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  master's  remark.  What  a  character 
had  that  little  boy  earned.  He  had  already  secured  what  would  be 
worth  more  to  him  than  a  fortune.  It  would  be  a  passport  to  the  best 
office  in  the  city,  and,  what  is  better,  to  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
community.  I  wonder  if  the  boys  know  how  soon  they  are  rated  by 
older  people.  Every  boy  in  the  neighborhood  is  known ;  opinions  are 
formed  of  him,  and  he  has  a  character,  either  favorable  or  unfavorable. 
A  boy  of  whom  the  master  can  say,  '  I  can  trust  him ;  he  never  failed 
me,'  will  never  want  employment.  The  fidelity,  promptness  and  in- 
dustry which  he  has  shown  at  school  are  prized  eveiy  whei'C.  'He  who 
is  faithful  in  little  will  be  faithful  in  much.'  " 

ANECDOTE    TOLD    BY   A   NEW-ENGLAND    CLERGYMAN    AT    A    TE.VCHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

Soon  after  I  was  settled  in  the  ministry,  I  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  school-committee  of  the  place.  In  my  frequent  visits  to  one  of  the 
schools,  I  took  notice  of  a  boy  whose  clothing  was  veiy  coarse  and 
showed  many  patches,  but  still  was  clean  and  neat  throughout.  His 
habits  were  remarkably  quiet  and  orderly,  and  his  manners  very  cor- 
rect. His  disposition  was  evidently  generous  and  kind,  and  his  temper 
mild  and  cheerful,  as  he  mingled  with  his  schoolmates  at  play,  or  joined 
their  company  on  the  road.  When  last  I  saw  him  in  New  England, 
he  was  on  his  way  to  school.  His  appearance  still  bespoke  the  condi- 
tion of  his  poor  and  widowed  mother,  and  his  hat  was  but  a  poor 
protection  against  either  sun  or  rain ;  but,  as  I  passed  him,  he  lifted  it 
with  an  easy  but  respectful  action,  a  pleasant  smile,  and  a  cheerful 
'good  morning,'  which,  unconsciously  to  himself,  made  the  noble  boy 
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;i  perfect  inotlel  of  oenuine  good  manners.  Ilis  bow,  his  smile,  and  his 
words,  all  came  straight  from  his  true,  kind  heart.  When  last  I  saw 
him,  thirty  years  had  passed,  and  I  was  on  a  visit  to  the  West.  The 
boy  had  become  u  distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman  ;  but  his  bow, 
and  his  smile,  and  his  kind  greeting,  were  just  the  same  as  those  of  the 
barefoot  boy  Avith  the  poor  hat. 

now    TO    UK    LOVKD. 

One  evening,  a  gentleman  related,  in  the  presence  of  his  little  girl,  an 
anecdote  of  a  still  younger  daughter  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  which  pleased 
her  exceedingly.  When  the  Doctor  asked  his  daughter,  then  about 
six  years  old,  what  made  every  body  love  her,  she  replied,  ''I  do  n't 
know,  indeed,  papa,  unless  it  is  because  I  love  every  body."  This  re- 
ply struck  Susan  forcibly.  "If  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
loved,"  thought  she,  "I  will  soon  make  every  body  love  me."  Her 
father  then  mentioned  a  remark  of  Rev.  John  Newton,  that  he  consid- 
ered the  world  to  be  divided  into  two  great  masses,  the  one  of  happiness, 
and  the  other  of  misery ;  and  it  was  his  daily  business  to  take  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  heap  of  misery,  and  add  all  he  could  to  that  of 
happiness.  "Now,"  said  Susan,  "I  will  begin  to-morroAV  to  make 
every  body  happy.  Instead  of  thinking  all  the  time  of  myself,  I  will 
ask,  ever}'  minute,  what  I  can  do  for  some  body  else.  Papa  has  often 
told  me  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  be  happy  myself,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  try." 

THE    HONEST    BOY. 

A  gentleman  from  the  country  placed  his  son  with  a  dry-goods  mer- 
chant in street.     For  a  time  all  went  well.     At  length  a  lady 

came  to  the  store  to  purchase  a  silk  dress,  and  the  young  man  waited 
on  her.  The  price  demanded  was  agreed  to,  and  he  proceeded  to  fold 
the  goods.  Before  he  had  finished,  he  discovered  a  flaw  in  the  silk, 
and  pointing  it  out  to  the  lady,  said  : 

"  Madam,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  there  is  a  fracture  in  the 
silk."     Of  course  she  did  not  take  it. 

The  merchant  overheard  the  remark,  and  immediately  wrote  to  the 
father  of  the  young  man  to  come  and  take  him  home ;  "  for,"  said  he, 
"  he  will  never  make  a  merchant." 

The  father,  who  had  ever  re2)osed  confidence  in  his  son,  was  much 
grieved,  and  hastened  to  be  informed  of  his  deficiencies. 

"  Why  will  he  not  make  a  meix'hant  ?"  asked  he, 

"  Because  he  has  no  tact,"  was  the  answer.  "Only  a  day  or  two  ago 
he  told  a  lady,  voluntarily,  who  was  buying  silk  of  him  that  the  goods 
were  damaged,  and  I  lost  the  bargain.  Purchasers  must  look  out  for 
themselves.  If  they  can  not  discover  flaws  it  would  be  foolishness  in 
me  to  tell  them  of  their  existence." 

"  And  is  that  all  the  fault  V  asked  his  parent. 

"  Yes,"  re2:)lied  the  merchant,  "he  is  very  good  in  other  respects." 

"  Then  I  love  my  son  better  than  ever,  and  thank  you  for  telling  me 
of  the  matter;  I  would  not  have  him  in  your  store  another  day  for  the 
world." 
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REVOLUTION  A  R  V      T  E  A 


BY     S  F.  B  \     SMITH. 


Therk  was  an  old  lady  lived  over  the  sea, 

Aud  she  was  an  Island  Queen  ; 
Her  daughter  lived  off  in  a  new  countrie. 

With  an  ocean  of  water  between. 

The  old  lady's  pockets  were  full  of  gold, 

But  never  contented  was  she  ; 
So  she  called  to  her  daughter  to  pay  her  a  tax 

Of  '  thrippcnce "  a  pound  on  her  tea. 

'-Now,  mother,  dear  mother,"  the  daughter  replied, 

"  I  sha  n't  do  the  thing  that  you  ax  ; 
I  'm  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  tea. 

But  never  the  thrippenny  tax." 

"You  shall,"  quoth  the  mother,  and  reddened  with  rago, 

"For  you  are  my  daughter,  ye  see. 
And  it  is  quite  proper  the  daughter  should  pay 

Her  mother  a  tax  on  her  tea." 

And  so  the  old  lady  her  servants  called  up, 

And  packed  off  a  budget  of  tea ; 
And,  eager  for  thrippence  a  pound,  she  put  in 

Enough  for  a  large  familie. 

She  ordered  her  servants  to  bring  home  the  tax, 

Declaring  her  child  should  obey, 
Or,  old  as  she  was,  and  almost  woman  grown. 

She  'd  half  whip  lier  life  away. 

The  tea  was  conveyed  to  the  daughter's  door, 

All  down  by  the  ocean's  side. 
And  the  bouncing  girl  poured  out  every  pound 

In  the  dark  and  boiling  tide. 

And  then  she  cried  out  to  the  Island  Queen, 

"0,  mother,  dear  mother,"  quoth  she, 
"Your  tea  you  may  have  when  'tis  steeped  enough. 

But  never  a  tax  from  me  — 

No,  never  a  tax  from  me." 


Oh,  deal  gentl}'  with  those  who  err,        I      And  beaming  from  thy  bouI,  to  tliee, 
Love  melts  tlie  hardest  hearts.  In  turn,  sweet  peace  imparts. 
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A     WORD     FROM     P  E  N  N  S  Y  L  V  A  N I  A  . 


rnOM    S.    p.    I!OI,I.MAX    S   HEPORT   OX   TIIK   OOMMOX    SCHOOL   SYSTKM. 


AVe  see  another  advantage  resulting  from  our  present  system,  in  its 
improvement  of  teachers  and  in  the  general  anxiety  for  their  improve- 
ment. Teachers  themselves  have  caught  the  spirit,  and  now  but  few 
counties  are  without  their  County  Associations  for  mutual  improvement, 
and  in  many  counties  almost  every  district  has  its  Association,  where 
teachers,  directors  and  citizens  meet  monthly  for  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  '  art  of  teaching',  or  bearing  directly  upon  the 
interests  of  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Thus,  energies  and  in- 
fluences which  were  long  dormant  are  effectually  waking  up.  Teach- 
ers who  had  long  been  contented  with  a  moderate  reputation — one 
that  barely  carried  them  along — are  noAV  excited  to  improvement,  and 
are  fast  abandoning  the  long-cherished  (but  erroneous)  opinion  that  they 
were  as  competent  and  well-qualified  as  they  could  or  need  be.  Such 
ground  and  such  opinions  are  left  for  old  fogies  to  occupy  and  pride  in 
as  far  behind  the  age  and  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
The  march  of  the  true  teacher  is  onward  and  upward,  beckoned  for- 
ward by  our  system,  so  highly  conducive  to  improvement.  The  hith- 
erto unpopular  doctrine  that  teaching  is  a  *  profession',  an  '  art',  attain- 
able by  every  sincere  speaker  (of  ordinary  ability),  is  beginning  to  gain 
favor — is  eliciting  belief 

The  position — the  sentiment  of  teachers — is  most  materially  changed 
within  the  last  eighteen  months  ;  and  with  this  revolution  of  sentiment, 
this  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  position,  we  find 
correspondent  action.  A  normal  era  has  been  introduced  into  the 
State.  Lancaster,  Allegheny,  Indiana,  Somerset  and  Centre,  with  a 
few  other  counties,  have  stepped  out  into  the  van  with  their  Normal 
Schools  of  from  one  to  three  months'  duration ;  and  teachers  are  now 
looking  forward  enthusiastically  to  the  time  when  Pennsylvania  shall 
have  her  State  Normal  Schools,  and  when  the  teacher's  diploma  shall 
be  recognized  as  a  professional  document,  entitling  its  holder  to  as  hon- 
orable a  position  in  society  and  as  great  emoluments  as  ordinarily  per- 
tain to  theology,  law,  or  medicine.  And  who  does  not  see  that  their 
expectations  must  soon  be  realized  ?  As  a  distinguished  personage 
once  said  concerning  the  English  army,  "■  I  know,  sir,  they  can  accom- 
plish any  thing  but  impossibilities";  so  we  now  say  of  that  portion  of 
our  Pennsylvania  teachers  who  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
•go  in  for  progression,  they  can  accomplish  any  thing  but  impossibilities. 
What  can  not  be  done  by  those  teachers  who,  in  the  face  of  apathy  and 
positive  opposition,  have  sustained  themselves  until  now,  and  who, 
when  the  sun  of  encouragement  and  cooperation  dawned  upon  them, 
rose  up  at  once  and  shook  from  them  the  last  vestiges  of  non-progress- 
ion ;  and  with  a  ^eal  as  noble  as  the  cause  to  which  they  have  conse- 
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crated  them.selve>s,  go  nobly  fortli  iii  a  solid  phalanx,  to  elevate  tbe 
common  scbools  of  our  State  to  a  position  commensurate  with  the  des- 
tinies involved  in  them.  Why,  Mr.  President,  such  a  band  of  intelli- 
gent, united  teachers,  under  the  present  schOol-system,  will  go  forth 
from  conquest  to  conquest.  And  when  our  school-system,  in  its  poten- 
cy for  good,  shall  have  given  us  professional  teachers  in  every  school- 
house,  who  will  deny  that  it  possesses  advantages  over  the  earlier  forms 
in  which  it  appeared — advantages  rich  and  rare  for  those  upon  whom 
devolves  the  responsibility  of  instructing  the  youth  of  our  State  ? 


LEE     COUNTY     T  E  A  ClI  E  R  S'     ASSOCIATION 


Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  '  Lee  County  Teachers'  Association' 
met  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  Januaiy  5th,  1856,  in  the  '  Dixon  Union-School 
House,'  and  was  called  to  order  by  President  S.  Wright,  and  Mr. 
William  Barge  was  elected  Secretaiy  p?"o  tempore. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Association,  several  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  were  elected  members. 

The  resolution  which  was  laid  on  the  table  at  the  previous  meeting, 
relative  to  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  by  erasing  Article  XI, 
was  then  taken  up  and  adopted. 

William  Barge  was  elected  Recording  Secretaiy,  and  W.  W.  Har- 
SHA  Vice-President  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year.  Messrs. 
John  Barge  and  J.  F.  Eberhart  were  appointed  a  committee  to  re- 
port amendments  to  the  Constitution  at  the  evening  session. 

Evening  Session. — The  Committee  on  the  Constitution  reported 
the  following  amendments : 

1.  That  Article  III  shall  read  as  follows:  This  Association  shall  hold  its 
regular  meetings  semi-anniially,  at  snch  places  as  its  members  shall  direct.  The 
first  meeting  shall  commence  on  the  first  Friday  of  April,  and  the  second  on  the 
first  Fridaj'  of  October. 

2.  That  Article  XIY  shall  read  as  follows:  The  elective  officers  of  this  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  chosen  \>j  ballot  at  the  second  semi-annual  meeting  of  each  year, 
and  shall  hold  their  offices  one  year,  or  until  successors  ai-e  chosen. 

3.  That  the  following  shall  be  substituted  for  Article  XI  r  Any  number  pres- 
ent shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

After  the  reception  of  the  report,  the  Association  was  favored  wnth 
an  able  and  interesting  addi*ess  from  Dr.  N.  AY.  Abbott,  for  which  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  and  a  copy  requested  for  publication  in 
the  Illinois  Teacher  and  Dixon  Telef/roph.  Professoi-s  W.  W.  Har- 
SHA  and  J.  F.  Eberhart  were  appointed  to  Address  the  Association  at 
its  next  meeting.  The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Dixon  on  the 
first  Friday  in  April  next,  at  2  o'clock  r.:M. 


ED  I  TOE'S    TABLE. 


Our  How. — Tellow  Teacliers:  you  will  please  to  iiii!i<rine  your  humble  xer- 
vtint  in  the  form  of  a  ere.scent,  with  beaver  doffed,  scissors  dangling  from  his 
vest,  and  quill  jutting  ominously  from  over  the  ear,  in  tlie  act  of  making  his 
first  boAV.  It  is  with  not  a  few  misgivings  that  he  has  dared  to  accept  the  trust 
your  partiality  has  reposed  in  him.  To  conduct  a  journal  of  this  character  ?o 
that  it  shall  be  acceptable  at  the  hearth  and  in  the  school-room,  shall  be 
sprightly  and  solid,  in  the  highest  sense  readable  and  yet  lai^ely  professional 
and  rigidly  thorough,  is  very  much  like  piling  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  and  thus  at- 
tempting to  build  a  highway  to  the  stars ;  and  yet  such  must  be  the  char- 
acter of  the  Teacher  if  it  would  reach  the  greatest  number.  It  does  not  become 
him  to  promise  much,  nor  to  plead,  as  did  the  'Learned  Bellario'  for  the  young 
Doctor  (Portia),  that  'his  trial  shall  better  publish  his  commendation,'  never- 
theless, he  will  venture  to  'let  slip'  that  marvel-working,  magic  little  sentence, 
'I'll  TRY.'  Tliis  lias  saved  some  ships,  and  Lnuiched  others.  He  does  not 
expect  to  'call  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep' — although  perfectly  willing  his 
associates,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Editors,  should  do  so  if  they 
can — but  he  does  expect,  aided  by  them  and  you,  to  spread  a  love  of  learning 
and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  to  encourage  and  assist  all 
who  toil  in  our  calling,  and  to  be  a  Avelcome  visiter  to  every  live  Teacher  in  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

The  public  mind  is  strongly  setting  in  favor  of  free  schools,  supported  by 
taxation.  The  wealth  of  the  State  must  edupatc  the  children  of  the  State. 
This  idea,  the  outgrowth  of  modern  civilization,  is  the  archimedean  lever  by 
which  the  woild  can  be  moved,  and  that  too  Avithout  the  ultra-mundane  fulc- 
rum which  Archimedes  demanded.  Illinois  has  already  set  herself  right  on  the 
record,  in  this  regard,  by  making  provision  for  the  free  education  of  all  licr 
children.  It  rests  Avith  the  friends  of  education  to  see  that  those  provisions  arc 
carried  out  to  their  full  intent  and  extent.  The  road  is  graded  and  the  rails 
are  spiked  down,  still  avc  lack  the  running-gear — the  cars  are  not  builded  — 
that  is,  wc  have  the  laAv,  but  not  the  suitable  school-houses.  Be  it  ours,  fel- 
'  loAv  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  to  see  that  the  hiAv  is  so  administered  as 
to  substitute  comfortable  school-edifices  for  the  uncomfortable  apologies  Avhich 
now  blot  so  many  beautiful  patches  of  prairie  all  over  the  State. 

Again,  we  do  not  expect  to  ride  in  cars,  or  'on  a  rail,'  without  an  engine, 
neitlier  do  Ave  expect  good  schools  Avithout  good  teachers.  Hoav  are  these  to 
be  obtained ;  by  iniportation  ?     The  demand  is,  and  Avill  be,   greater  than  the 
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supplj'^ ;  besides,  it  is  questionable  policy  to  go  abroad  for  what  can  be  had  as 
well  at  home.  But  how  can  good  teachers  be  had  at  home  ?  In  the  same  way 
that  they  may  be  had  elsewhere — make  theiji.  Establish,  at  the  'State's  charge,' 
a  school,  or  schools,  specially  to  train  up  Teachers,  and  fit  them  for  the  duties 
they  are  to  assume.  Let  vis  have  a  Normal  Sguooi,,  and  if  that  be  not  suffi- 
cient, let  us  have  a  branch  in  each  Congressional  District. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  discuss  this  subject  now,  but  will  recur 
to  it  again. 

D.  McCuLLOCH,  School-Commissioner  of  Peoria  County,  has  commenced  the 
visitation  of  the  schools  of  the  county  after  the  following  plan :  He  goes  into 
a  township,  visits  every  school  in  operation,  collects  all  the  statistics  and  in- 
formation he  can,  and  gives  notice  that  there  will  be  a  meeting  at  some  central 
point  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  is  to  finish  his  examinations.  All 
are  invited  to  attend.  He  also  invites  the  friends  of  education,  Avheu  practica- 
ble, to  be  present  and  address  the  meeting.  After  the  fathers  and  the  mothers 
.  and  the  children  have  come  together,  he  makes  a  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  schools  in  the  township  —  their  excellence  compared  Avith  other  schools  in 
the  county  —  and  suggests  such  changes  and  recommends  such  action  as  the 
case' may  require.  A  free  interchange  of  views  follows.  The  Illinois  Teacher 
is  not  forgotten,  but  its  case  and  claims  are  fully  stated  and  siibscriptions  re- 
ceived. In  some  cases,  agents  fire  appointed  to  visit  each  family  in  the  town- 
ship to  obtain  subscriptions. 

Is  this  a  good  '  plan'  ?  Who  will  present  a  better  one  ?  It  is  an  important 
matter,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  a  full  expression  of  opinion  from  Com- 
missioners and  others. 

Cokeespoxdinct  Secretary  axd  Agent. — The  friends  of  Education  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  Professor  Newton  Bateman  has  accepted  the  Agency  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Institute,  and  will  enter  upon  its  duties  aboiit  the  first  of  June. 
We  hardly  dared  to  hope  for  this  when  we  left  Springfield,  because  we  knew 
that  a  great  social  and  pecuniary  sacrifice  must  be  made,  and  some  of  the  most 
cherished  plans  of  a  life  must  be  given  up.  Mr.  Bateman  has  risen  above 
these  personal  considerations,  and  consented  to  make  the  sacrifice  for  the  cause 
of  public  free  schools  in  Illinois.  He  will  visit  as  many  of  the  counties  and 
towns  in  the  State  as  time  will  permit,  advise  with  teachers  and  school  direct- 
ors ;  hold  Institutes ;  attend  Institutes  already  formed,  when  requested  to  do 
so ;  address  teachers  and  citizens,  and  act  as  agent  for  this  journal.  May 
every  latch-string  hang  out  at  his  approach,  and  a  hearty  '  God  bless  you  and 
your  cause'  be  the  parting  pass-word  extended  to  this  accomplished  teacher 
and  scholar.  We  pledge  this  for  Peoria,  besides  a  trifle  of  more  material  com- 
fort. 

The  State  Superintenpent  has  just  issued  a  circular  to  the  various  school- 
officers  in  the  State,  pointing  out  their  duties  and  answering  questions  con- 
cerning the  practical  operations  of  the  school-law.     It  is  too  long  for  insertion. 
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We  make  the  following  extracts  from  an  able  paper  read  before  the  '  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,'  at  the  last  session,  held  in 
New-York,  by  J.  George  Hodoins,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Up- 
per Canada. 

After  communicating  other  differences  between  their  systems  of  education 
and  the  various  fragmentary  systems  in  operation  in  the  different  American 
States,  he  says : 

"  G.  Tlie  principle  involved  in  our  sixth,  and  last,  peculiarity  is  a  new  one  in 
its  application,  even  to  our  own  school-system.  It  is  that  of  pensioning  the 
worn-out  teachers  of  the  province.  It  has  long  been  maintained,  and  with  just- 
ice, that  the  profession  of  teaching  has  been  one  of  the  most  laborious,  but 
ill-requited,  professions  in  the  world ;  that  -while  to  it  we  owe  every  superiority 
as  an  intelligent  people,  Avith  the  most  heartless  indifference  and  ingratitude 
Ave  invariably  spurn  or  neglect  the  hand  that  early  supplied  us  Avitli  intellect- 
ual food,  and  leave  its  possessor  to  pine  and  die  in  solitude  and  want.  Upper 
Canada,  I  rejoice  to  say,  has  nobly  removed  this  stigma  upon  her  character. 
She  has  extended  her  generous  sympathy  and  aid  to  a  most  deserving  class  of 
men — men,  too,  who,  amid  discouragements  and  deprivations,  doubly  emhired 
in  a  new  country,  devoted  themselves  to  the  public  service  Avhen  the  very  ex- 
istence of  a  public  system  of  education  was  imperiled,  or  languished  for  want  of 
legislative  aid  and  recognition." 

In  speaking  of  the  annual  expenditure  for  educational  purposes  during  the 
last  current  year,  he  says : 

"Of  this  total  sum,  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  appropriated  to 
Common  Schools ;  sixty-six  thousand  dollars  for  the  Normal  and  Jlodel  Schools ; 
thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  Grammar  Schools ;  four  thousand  dollars  for  the 
support  of  superannuated  common-school  teachers,  and  three  thousand  dollars 
for  miscellaneous  purposes,  including  the  publication  of  a  Joui-nal  of  Educa- 
tion, which  is  sent  to  every  school-oliicer." 

'Young  Ameeica.' — On  our  retiu'n  from  Springfield,  we  were  obliged  to 
wait  some  time  in  the  Depot  at  Lasalle.  The  storm  had  delayed  the  train  sca-- 
eral  hours,  and  the  passengers  had  begun  to  grow  listless  and  weary,  when, 
suddenly,  some  one  exclaimed,  "  Young  America  I "  when,  lo,  in  Avalked,  with 
baby  strides,  a  young  gentleman  nearly  four  years  old,  Avith  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
which  he  managed  Avith  all  the  sang  froid  of  a  Turk.  He  puffed  away,  entirely, 
for  the  moment,  upsetting  the  gravity  of  the  whole  company.  His  doting  pa- 
rents were  by,  and  were  proud  of  their  precocious  child.  To  complete  the  pic- 
ture, some  .one  took  him  out  to  try  his  skill  in  drinking.  The  boy  did  not  re- 
fuse, but  sipped  down  '  spirits '  aa' ith  the  case  and  grace  of  an  old  toper. 

The  end  of  that  boy  is  not  yet.  Poverty  and  prisons  will  some  day  feel  af- 
ter him,  if,  indeed,  he  should  escape  something  worse.  I  confess  my  pulse 
beat  quicker  and  my  heart  was  sadder  at  this  sight  than  I  dared  to  own  to  my- 
self, or  sared  to  have  noticed  by  the  by-standers.  This  boy,  on  Avhoni  natui-e  has 
lavished  her  gifts,  seems  to  be  fore-doomed  to  a  life  of  dissipation  by  those  Avho 
should  be  his  best  friends,  but,  alas,  are  Avorking  his  ruin.  Have  philanthro- 
pists any  thing  to  do  in  this  'Young  America'  State  ? 

H.  B.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
in  the  city  of  Peoria. 
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The  following  is  taken  from  Mr.  Edwards's  Circular  to  the  County  Com- 
missioners.    Read  it : 

Springfield,  January  1, 1856. 
To ,  School  Commissioner  of county : 

Dear  Sir  —  The  friends  of  free  schools  and  popular  education  feel  that  they 
can  rely  on  you  to  assist  in  circulating  their  journal,  the  Illinois  Teacher.  Your 
official  position  gives  you  influence  and  opportunity,  and  warrants  us  in  sup- 
posing that  you  will  actively  cooperate  in  securing  this  object.  We  believe 
that  we  can  render  a  great  service  to  teachers,  parents  and  pupils  by  placing 
this  Journal  in  their  hands.  A  large  number  of  County  Commissioners  have 
already  commenced  the  work  in  earnest,  and  are  determined  to  induce  every 
friend  of  education  to  subscribe  for  the  Teacher,  and  also  to  act  as  agent  to  ob- 
tain subscribers  among  parents  and  pupils. 

Is  not  this  right  ?  Persuade  every  teacher  to  subscribe  himself,  and  then 
to  act  as  agent  to  obtain  other  subscribers.  May  we  not,  by  this  course,  do  an 
incalculable  good  to  them,  and  the  cause  in  which  we  and  they  are  laboring? 
We  are  at  a  crisis  in  regard  to  free  schools.  We  have  a  free-school  law,  but 
this  will  be  powerless  unless  faithfully  carried  out,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  united,  manly,  and  intelligent  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  common 
schools.  Can  we  secure  this  in  any  other  way  as  surely  as  through  the  Illinois 
Teacher — a  journal  of  home  and  school  education? 

Eminent  and  practical  teachers  in  this  State,  and  some  of  the  ripest  scholars 
and  warmest  friends  of  common  schools  in  other  States,  are  engaged  as  con- 
tributors, and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  Teacher  a  first-class  educa- 
tional journal. 

But  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  state  the  case,  feeling  con- 
fident that  you  will  see  to  it  that county  is  not  behind  her  sister  coun- 
ties in  supporting  this  journal. 

For  terms  and  premiums,  see  prospectus. 

N.  W.  EDWARDS,  State  Sup"t  Common  Schools. 
C.  E.  IIovET,  B.  M.  MuNN,  S.  Wright,  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  R.  II.  Allex,  I.  S.  Burt,  J.  F.  Brooks,  C.  W. 

BowEN,  E.  Spooner,  B.  G.  Roots,  Board  of  Eilucation  of  State  Teachers'  Institute. 

We  give  the  following  as  a  sample  of  what  we  are  receiving  daily — some 

times  five  or  six  in  a  bundle.     The  advices  from  all  parts  of  the  State  are  so 

favorable  that  we  shall  commence  with  an  edition  of  upwards  of  two  thousand. 

Who  takes  the  twenty-seven-dollar  Atlas  ? 

Robin's  Nest,  February  1, 1856. 

Dear  Sir  —  I  have  received  several  copies  of  your  prospectus,  and  am 
much  pleased  with  its  style  and  beauty  of  execution.  Inclosed  you  will  find 
three  dollars  for  the  Teacher.     Please  direct,  etc.         *         *         *         * 

Yours  truly,  W.  W.  DeWOLF. 

To  C.  E.  IIovET,  Esq. 

A  Bold  Push  for  the  Banner. — Our  friends  in  Bureau  county  are  on  the 
march — A.  B.  Church,  commander.    Read  the  accomit  they  give  of  themselves : 

"  Bvireau  county,  for  some  years,  has  furnished  all  its  teachers  with  printed 
schedules,  and  recently  the  Board  of  Supervisors  authorized  the  School  Com- 
missioner to  furnish  every  district  in  the  county  with  a  copy  of  the  Illinois 
Teacher.  If  other  counties  would  do  the  same,  the  work  would  be  abundantly 
patronized.  A.  B.  CHURCH,  School  Commissioner." 

A  Teachers'  College  has  been  established  in  Princeton,  Bureau  county. 
Others  than  teachers  may  also  become  members  of  this  Institution.  So  says  an 
exchange. 
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TiiK  Mahsiiali.  Colxty  Teachers'  Association. — This  Association,  tlie  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  advance  the  general  interest  of  education,  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  teachers  and  ameliorate  their  condition,  thereby  furthering  the 
rapid  progress  of  knowledge  throughout  that  county  and  the  State,  convened 
at  the  Court-house  in  Lacon,  on  the  5th  instant,  to  more  fully  organize.  A  pre- 
vious meeting  was  held  at  Henry,  December  2'Jtli. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  0.  H.  Buitt  taking  the  chair,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Frederick  AV.  Suaw,  President;  0.  H.  Britt, 
Vice-President ;  T.  H.  Hose,  Secretary ;  Messrs.  Henry  Miller,  0.  H.  Britt, 
and  John  E.  Frost,  Committee  of  Superintendence. 

Messrs.  W.  D.  Edwards,  Perley,  Gibbons,  Rev.  W.  E.  Christopher,  Kev. 
J.  H.  Frost  and  llev.  J.  S.  Mahan  were  elected  honorary  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Dr.  C.  C.  HoAGLAND,  Messrs.  Miller,  Britt,  Edwards,  Shaw,  Rose,  Peu- 
ley',  and  others,  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  transact  such  other  business  as  was  deemed 
necessary  and  expedient.  Mr.  F.  W.  Shaw,  of  Lacon,  and  Mrs.  Miller,  of 
Henry,  were  appointed  to  favor  the  Association  with  an  essay  each  at  its  next 
meeting. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  take  into  consideration  tlie  expetliency  of  forming,  at  its  next 
meeting,  a  Teiicliers'  Institute. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Edwards,  for  his  kindness  in 
making  arrangements  and  pro^-iding  a  place  for  this  meeting. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Henry  on  the  last  Saturday  in  March 
next. 

All  teachers  are  urgently  solicited  to  attend,  and  all  friends  of  education 
respectfully  invited. 

FRED.  "W.  SIIAW,  Tresident. 

T.  II.  Rose,  Secretary. 

We  hope  Teachers  will  not  omit  to  examine  our  advertising-sheet.  Many 
of  the  best  publications  extant  are  there  presented,  and  an  hour  spent  in  look- 
ing it  over  will  not  only  tell  what  books  are  published  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, but  also  who  publish  them,  and  in  many  cases  the  prices.  We  have  our- 
self  found  it  useful,  at  times,  to  glance  over  a  large  catalogue  of  books  simply 
to  see  what  publications  were  in  the  market.  Our  book-sheet  bids  fair  to  be- 
come the  great  medium  of  communication  in  the  North-West  between  Publish- 
ers and  Teachers,  and  we  shall  take  especial  pains  to  see  that  it  is  neatly  and 
'readably  printed. 

Peoria  County  taking  a  Long  Step  in  the  Right  Direction. — Just  as  we 
are  going  to  press,  the  Supervisoi-s  of  this  County  authorize  the  School  Commis- 
sioner to  put  a  copy  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  into  every  school-district  in  the 
county.  They  have  also  made  an  appropriation  for  the  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute.    Bureau  set  the  example,  Peoria  followed.     AVho  comes  next  'i 

Prof.  J).  Wilkins,  Jr.,  Local  Editor  of  the  Teacher  for  last  year,  has  accept- 
ed the  Agency  of  Cowperthwait  and  Company',  and  will  also,  by  request  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  act  as  Agent  for  the  Teacher.  AVe  congratulate  that  en- 
terprising house  on  their  good  fortune  in  securing  the  services  of  a  teacher  of 
his  standing,  scholarship  and  urbanity  —  and  ourselves,  likewise,  in  having  an- 
other warm  friend  in  the  field. 
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The  Holbrook  Appaeatus  Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, is  determined  to  make  its  apparatus  American,  and  worthy  of  American 
patronage.  We  are  not  pei'sonally  acquainted  with  this  apparatus,  but  from 
the  known  energy  of  the  Company  and  the  facts  stated  in  its  advertisements 
(which  see),  we  feel  confident  that  those  wishing  to  procure  school  apparatus 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  communicate  with  this  company  before  piu'chasing 
elsewhere. 

W.  F.  M.  Arny,  Financial  Editor  of  the  Teacher  for  the  past  year,  has  be- 
come connected  with  the  Prairie  Farmer,  as  ^vill  be  seen  by  the  following  slip 
from  that  paper : 

"We  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  friend  Arny  as  one  of  us.  Those 
who  know  him  will  readils  estimate  our  good  fortune,  and  tlie  pleasure  it  gives 
us  to  tell  it ;  and  those  not  acquainted  with  him  need  only  to  be  told  that  he  is 
one  of  the  hardest-working  and  most  self-sacrificing  friends  of  general  educa- 
tion in  the  State.  He  is,  moreover,  a  well-bred  farmer  and  enterprising  stock- 
grower." 

Mr.  Thomas  Officer,  the  accomplished  Principal  of  the  '  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,'  has  resigned  liis  oflice,  and  his  place  is  filled  temporarily  by 
Rev.  Newton    Cloud.      Both  gentlemen  are  widely  known  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Logan,  of  the  firm  of  Snoad  and  Logan,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and 
Stationers,  Joliet,  Illinois,  will  receive  subscriptions  for  this  joiirnal  in  Will 
county  and  vicinity. 

Geography. —  An  article  on  this  subject  may  be  looked  for  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  tlie  Teacher,  from  tlic  pen  of  Richard  Edwards,  Principal  of  tlie  Salem 
Normal  School,  Massachusetts. 

Special  School  Law. — The  Public  Schools  of  Chicago,  Peoria,  Springfield 
and  Quincy  are  organized  under  '  Special  Acts '  for  that  purpose. 

We  hope  County  Commissioners  will  give  us  early  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  their  Institutes,  that  a  note  may  be  made  of  it  in  the  Teacher. 

The  Receipts  for  the  Teacher  are  crowded  out  of  this  number.  They  Avill 
appear  in  due  time. 

Notice. — Persons  who  desire  to  have  a  history  of  the  educational  movements 
in  this  State,  and  much  other  educational  information,  can  do  so  by  procuring 
the  FIRST  volume  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  which  they  will  recpive  bj*  inclosing 
ONE  dollar  directed  to  AV.  F.  M.  Arny,  Box  82,  Bloomington,  Illinois ;  or  to 
C.  E.  HovEY,  Peoria,  Illinois.  '  a. 
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IJ  0  0  K  S    AND    P  E  II I  0  D  I  C  A  L  S . 


Foster's  First  Prixcii'les  of  CuEMinTUY.  Illustrated  by  a  scries  of  the  most 
recently  (liscovereJ  and  brilliant  experiments  kuown  to  the  science.  New- 
York  :   IIari'er  and  Brothers. 

It  may  be  questioned  how  far  the  study  of  Chemistry  should  be  introduced 
into  common  schools  and  academies,  or  whether  it  should  be  introduced  at  all. 
As  the  domain  of  science  enlarges,  and  new  departments  of  study  rap  for  ad- 
mittance, it  becomes  a  grave  question  for  teachers  and  school-officers,  how  ma- 
ny and  what  shall  be  received.  •  We  confess  to  a  conservative  tendency,  and 
think  that  language  and  matuematics  should  not  be  supplanted  by  or  neg- 
lected for  any  other  branches  whatsoever.  Let  the  three  lis  (Reading,  'Kiting, 
'Rithmctic,)  hold  their  place.  Next  to  these,  something  may  be  known  of  the 
earth's  surface,  inhabitants,  physical  phenomena,  etc.,  etc.,  and  by  a  natural 
order,  chemistry  will  follow.  The  author  tells  us  that  the  "rain,  the  dew,  the 
snow,  the  hail,  the  breeze,  the  humcane,  the  water-spout,  the  earthquake  and 
the  volcano  are  all  phenomena  which  result  from  chemical  laws,  and  produce, 
by  their  varied  action,  all  that  is  beautiful,  terrible  or  sublime  in  nature."  No 
book  upon  this,  or  any  other,  branch  is  entitled  to  approval  until  it  has  been 
subjected  to  the  test  of  the  school-room.  If  it  pass  this  ordeal  unharmed,  it 
may  safely  be  pronounced  a  good  text-book,  even  though  the  critic  shall  pass 
his  dissecting  scissors  among  its  leaves.  This  little  treatise  is  noAV  being  sub- 
jected to  the  trial,  and  thus  far  the  result  is  satisfiictory.  It  enters  at  once  in- 
to the  subject  without  a  long  theoretical  preface,  and  possesses  the  learner  of 
tlie  leading  facts  of  the  science  in  the  same  Avay  that  they  were  discovered  by 
the  great  masters,  viz.,  by  experiment.  An  apparatus,  costing  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, accompanies  the  work,  and  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  illustrate  the  facts 
stated. 

School  History  of  the  United  States.     By  A.  B.  Berard.     Philadelphia : 

H.  COWPERTHWAIT  AND  COMPANY.       1856. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  work  which  every  common-school  teacher  in  the 
country  has  felt  the  need  of.  Unlike  the  innumerable  flood  of  common-school 
text-books  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  have  been  inundating  the  country, 
until  both  parents  and  teachers  have  almost  come  to  doubt  the  Divine  declara- 
tion that  "  the  eai-th  should  never  again  be  deluged  by  a  flood,"  this  little  work 
actually  fills  a  vacuum  long  felt  to  exist,  but  which,  heretofore,  no  adequate  at- 
tempt hiie  been  made  to  fill. 

The  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  history  of  our  country  in 
our  common  schools,  has  for  many  yeHrs  been  acknowledged  by  the  highest  ed- 
ucational authority  of  the  land;  but  the  want  of  a  suitable  text-book — one 
which,  while  it  should  be  sufficiently  elaborate  or  extensive  to  give  at  least  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  great  historical  drama  which  has  been  enacted  on  this 
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continent  since  its  early  settlement,  should,  at  the  same  time  be  sufficiently 
primal  in  its  character  to  interest  younp;  students  —  has  been  felt  to  be  a  seri- 
ous, and,  heretofore,  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  that  most  interest- 
ing of  all  studies. 

The  author,  in  her  pi-eface,  states  that  she  "  has  endeavored  to  select  the 
leading  facts  of  our  Nation's  history,  and  present  them  in  a  manner  suited  to 
the  youthful  mind." 

The  Colonial  History  is  given  in  three  divisions  —  the  New-England,  the 
Middle  and  the  Southern  States.  The  War  of  Independence  is  then  briefly  traced, 
the  Administrations  noticed,  and  a  cursory  view  of  the  entire  western  States 
added.  A  chapter  on  'progress,'  comparing  early  facts  with  present  growth 
and  prospects,  closes  the  volume. 

The  work  is  arranged  with  questions  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  and  then 
at  the  close  of  each  chajjier  there  is  a  summary  of  '  Review  Questions.' 

We  take  pleasure  in  commending  the  work  to  the  teachers  of  this  State,  as 
a  book  to  be  introduced  into  every  primary  school  within  its  borders  ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  any  student  into  whose  hands  it  may  be  placed  shall  peruse  its  con- 
tents with  as  much  delight  as  we  have  done,  they  will  never  regret  the  time  or 
expense  bestowed  upon  it.  v. 

The  Massachusetts  Teacher  has  grown  mightily  since  its  last  issue,  both  in 
size  and  beauty.  It  is  the  oldest,  and  now  almost  as  large  as  any  Educational 
Journal  in  America.  We  could  never  think  of  doing  without  it.  In  fact  we 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  forward  a  dollar  to  Mr.  Coolidge  every  January 
that  we  can  hardly  deny  ourself  the  accustomed  pleasure,  although  receiv- 
ing the  work  in  exchange.     Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby  is  at  the  helm. 

\ 

The  New-York  Teacher  is  the  largest,  has  the  largest  circulation,  and  repre- 
sents the  largest  State  of  any  of  the  brotherhood  (sisterhood  ?)  of  Teach- 
ers, Schoolmasters,  Common-School  Journals,  Educational  Journals,  et  ccteros  cete- 
rasque.  He  (she,  or  it?)  seems  to  think  aliens  the  most  appreciating  fellows  in 
the  world.  Hear  him  talk:  " Our  most  iiattering  letters  come  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, New-Jersey,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  aiid  Wisconsin.  They 
vote  the  Teacher  to  be  the  best  Educational  Journal  in  the  United  States." 
Verily  a  Prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country.  This  Teacher 
sails  under  the  flag  'Excelsior,'  in  the  ship  'Empire.' 

The  Rhode-Island  Schoolmaster,  a  spii-ited  sheet,  brimfuU  of  good  things, 
well  arranged  and  handsomely  printed,  was  placed  on  our  table  several  weeks 
since.  After  having  had  the  thing  fairly  between  our  fingers,  and  having  read 
from  'Vol.  I'  of  the  title-page  to  the  last  .  of  the  last  advertisement,  inclusive, 
we  hardly  think  that  we  shall  persuade  ourself,  or  be  persuaded,  to  do  without 
it  hereafter.  If  any  of  our  brethren  have  more  money  than  they  need,  after 
PAYING  FOR  THE  'ILLINOIS  Teacher,'  wc  advisc  them  to  forward  one  dollar  to 
Robert  Allyn,  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  will  ken  the  hint  and  return  them  a  School- 
master. 
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W.  H.  PowKLL,  Esq.,  has  become  associated  with  lion.  Hexry  Bakxard  in 
the  Editorial  depai'tment  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education.  His  Address 
at  Springfield  will  appear  in  the  next  numher  of  that  national  work. 

TiiK  Union-School  Journal  is  the  title  of  a  neat  little  monthly  conducted  by 
tlie  Teacliers  and  Scholar.s  of  Union-School  No.  2,  Jolict,  and  edited  by  J.  L. 
IlnnoES,  Esq.,  Principal. 

The  SindenU'  Offering,  is  issued  montlily,  by  the  students  attending  Decatur 
Institute,  under  the  care  of  J.  H.  Re.msbeik;,  ICsq.  This  is  another  of  the 
same  sort.     Success  to  them  both. 


OBITUARY. 


Died,  at  Buffalo,  Illinois,  on  the  26th  of  November  last,  J.  W.  Fkisbke, 
School  Commissioner  of  Ogle  county,  of  typhoid  fever,  in  the  twenty-eiglith 
year  of  his  age. 

Thus  they  go  —  the  useful,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful  first — ever  thus.  No 
sooner  do  they  who  arc  peculiai-ly  fitted  by  their  eminent  talents  and  enlarged 
convictions  of  duty  to  their  race  step  forth  upon  the  theatre  of  human  affairs 
than  they  are  cut  down  by  an  inscnitable  Providence,  and  they  and  all  their 
high  hopes  of  future  usefulness  to  their  fellow  man  are  buried  in  a  common 
grave.  As  the  faithful  Teacher  must  not  only  point  tlie  young  mind  the  road 
to  the  acquisition  of  all  earthly  knowledge  here  below,  but  to  that  unbending, 
unyielding,  eternal  hereafter,  so  must  he  lead  the  way  down  to  the  brink  of 
that  shoreless,  deathless  tide,  launched  upon  whose  everlasting  waters  no  trav- 
eler e'er  I'eturned  to  earth  again. 

The  subject  of  the  above  had  just  entered  upon  a  career  of  unbounded  use- 
fulness in  the  great  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  when,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  bereaved  partner,  "the  ci-uel  messenger  came,  and  all  earthly 
hopes  perished  for  ever."  He  had  established  a  Normal  school  in  the  county  in 
which  he  resided,  was  instrumental  in  getting  up  the  first  Teachers'  Institute 
ever  held  in  the  county,  had  made  all  his  arrangements  to  attend  the  annual 
session  of  the  '  State  Teachers'  Institute,'  and,  in  fine,  from  what  we  can  learn 
of  his  history,  was  in  every  way  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  no- 
ble band  of  teachers  in  the  State.  But,  alas,  like  too  many  others,  he  sleeps 
a  glorious  martyr  to  a  gloi'ious  cause.  But  we  know  that  the  faithfal  teacher's 
reward  comes  not  this  side  the  grave.  To  the  future,  and  the  future  alone, 
must  he  look — but  he  shall  not  look  in  vain,  for  Hcfv  who  declaimed,  "  Though 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  pass  away,  my  word  shall  not  pass  away,"  has 
said,  "Sow,  and  ye  shall  reap."  r. 
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FREE       SCHOOLS 


EXTRACT  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  LOWRT. 


There  must  ever  be  clanger  in  a  monopoly  of  learning.  An  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  benefits  of  the  schools  can  alone  preserve  the  masses 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  designing  men.  A  thoroughly-educated 
democracy  is  the  only  safe  democracy.     We  may  admit  the  fact  that 

"On  every  soil 
The  men  who  think  must  govern  those  who  toiV 

But  elevate  the  toilers  with  the  blessings  of  education,  and  the  toil- 
ers become  thinkers,  who,  in  their  turn,  govern  their  governors,  till 
government  becomes  a  common  boon,  mutually  held  and  mutually  re- 
linquished. Throw  open  the  doors  of  the  high  school,  the  academy, 
and  the  college,  to  the  boy  who  has  thumbed  all  the  books  of  the  gram- 
mar-school, and  yet  feels  himself  far  below  the  standard  tp  which  he 
aspires,  and  you  fill  the  land  with  educated  men,  such  as  no  countiy  on 
earth  could  ever  boast.  The  aristocracy  of  wealth  defies  all  statute  re- 
strictions on  its  powers  and  privileges.  Wealth  can  not,  in  our  land, 
be  legislated  down  to  an  inferior  station,  but  poverty  may  be  legislated 
up,  by  throwing  open  the  same  avenues  of  learning  to  rich  and  poor 
alike.  Let  legislation  give  to  the  child  of  the  poor  man  the  same  fa- 
cilities for  acquiring  a  superior  education  which  wealth  now  gives  to 
the  son  of  the  millionaire,  and  the  artificial-  distinction  between  the 
two  extremes  will  be  destroyed  by  their  equalization  on  a  common  edu- 
cational platform.  Poverty,  with  talent  and  industry,  need  not  fear  a 
tilt,  in  our  laud,  with  wealth  accompanied  with  mediocrity.  It  is  only 
when  poverty  and  wealth  are  both  attended  with  limited  educational 
culture  that  the  former  may  give  up  the  contest.  But  the  struggle 
now  is  unequal.  Talent  in  the  poor  man's  cottage  climbs  up  to  the 
bars  of  its  dungeon,  and  feels  it  is  a  prisoner  for  life.  The  doors  of 
5  33 
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academies  and  colleges  are  open  only  to  those  %lio  can  pay  for  the  priv- 
ilege. The  instruction  of  the  public  school  is  not  sufficient  to  place 
the  learner  in  the  front  rank  of  educated  men.  Why  should  this  'pent- 
up  Utica'  confine  his  abilities,  when  the  'whole  boundless  continent' 
of  mental  material  is  awaiting  his  demands  ?  If  the  barriers  which 
shut  out  the  man  of  moderate  means  from  the  treasures  of  a  first-class 
education  are  ever  broken  down,  it  must  be  by  the  strong  though  be- 
nevolent arm  of  legislation.  The  same  power  that  took  the  idle  boy 
from  the  hearth-stone  and  the  outcast  from  the  kennel,  and  dropped  on 
their  mental  palate  the  '  sincere  milk  '  of  common-school  instruction,  is 
needed  to  place  those  same  minds  at  a  higher  table,  and  feed  them  with 
the  '  strong  meat '  of  an  advanced  scholarship.  And  if  it  is  not  done 
by  those  in  authority,  cheered  by  the  countenance  of  our  good  mother 
the  Commonwealth,  we  look  in  vain  for  its  accomplishnibnt  at  all.  That 
class  of  community  who  are  especially  and  vitally  interested  in  this 
educational  movement  ai'e,  from  their  very  circumstances,  powerless  to 
cfiect  an  improvement.  The  public  school  system,  with  its  cords  made 
longer  and  its  stakes  made  stronger,  is  the  only  hope  of  the  masses  for 
a  superior  mental  discipline. 

It  was  a  glorious  feature  in  early  Christianity,  announced  by  its  di- 
vine founder,  "  To  the  j90or  the  gospel  is  preached."  And  it  would  be 
a  glorious  page  in  our  political  histoiy,  were  the  future  student  to  read 
that  in  our  day  to  the  poor  were  extended  the  privileges  of  the  highest 
intellectual  training.  This  can  only  be  provided  in  the  establishment 
of  graded  schools.  Let  another  step  in  the  present  gradation  be  intro- 
duced into  every  town  or  district.  Let  the  children  of  all  classes  move 
up,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  through  primaiy  school,  secondaiy  school, 
grammar  school,  and  high  school ;  nay,  even  into  a  grand  Common- 
wealth University,  teaching  its  students  evei-y  branch  of  current  knowl- 
edge, and  sending  out  its  graduates  into  the  highest  places  of  the  state 
and  nation.  Different  material  would  compose  our  federal  and  state 
legislatures,  had  the  people's  representatives  enjoyed  such  amplitude  of 
educational  privileges.  How  much  of  special  and  puerile  legislation 
would  have  been  kept  from  our  legal  tomes  by  a  thorough  and  universal 
mental  discipline.  Let  us  obviate  for,  the  next  generation  an  evil 
which  wc  feel  in  our  own. 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep." 

Give  the  boy  who  has  waded  through  the  heterogeneous  pages  of 
arithmetic  a  view  of  the  higher  beauties  of  algebra;  open  up  to  him 
the  delightful  fields  of  plane,  spherical  and  analytical  geometry ;  guide 
the  advancing  pupil  into  the  domain  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonom- 
etry, preparing  him  for  the  noble  and  elevating  studies  of  astronomy 
and  natural  philosophy ;  place  in  his  hands  the  rolling  measures  of  Hor- 
ace and  the  exquisite  diction  of  Cicero ;  let  his  imagination  rove  amid 
the  tableaux  of  the  Iliad,  and  his  sympathy  go  out  for  the  wanderer  of 
Xthaca,  so  pathetically  immortalized  by  the 

"  Blind  old  bard  of  Scio's  ific  ; " 
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let  him  pore  over  the  soul-stirring  philippics  of  Demostheues,  not  iu  a 
diluted  translation,  but  in  the  quivering  words  as  they  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  immortal  orator  j  give  him  a  geological  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  his  terrene  dwelling-place ;  let  him  study  mineralogy  with  a  full  cab- 
inet and  chemistry'  with  a  complete  laboratoiy ,:  lead  him,  with  theod- 
olite and  chain,  into  the  inviting  fields  of  the  surveyor ;  show  him,  with 
compass  and  quadrant,  the  unseen  paths  of  the  mighty  ocean ;  place 
before  him  the  'Evidences'  of  Alexander,  the  'Constitution'  of  Story, 
the  '  Moral  Philosophy'  of  Wayland,  and  the  incomparable  '  Analogy'  of 
Butler;  establish  such  a  curriculum,  with  kindred  and  collateral  branch- 
es stretching  into  all  the  ramifications  of  modern  science,  and  the  next 
generation  will  rise  up  to  bless  the  enterprise  and  philanthropy  that 
dared  such  sublime  projects  for  the  elevation  of  the  race.  In  the  edu- 
cational demands  of  the  current  age  and  the  prospective  standard  of 
learning  in  the  future  do  we  find  the  basis  of  a  new  movement,  which 
proposes  the  extension  of  scholastic  facilities  in  the  establishment  of 
graded  schools. 

There  are  two  objections  to  graded  schools  which  demand  a  moment's 
notice.     The  first  is  that  the  enterprise  is  too  expensive. 

There  are  men  in  every  community  who  estimate  the  value  of  an  in- 
vestment only  by  its  pecuniary  percentage.  AViththcm  nothing  'pays  ' 
but  what  yields  the  mighty  dollar.  Never  having  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  education  themselves,  they  know  not  how  to  appreciate  them 
for  others.  They  wonder  at  all  this  display  of  educational  artillery, 
when  they  achieved  their  own  fortune  with  the  simple  aid  of  the  '  three 
Rs'.  They  are  amazed  at  this  tremendous  outlay  in  schools  and  books 
and  lectures,  when  a  quarter's  discipline  on  a  pine  plank  was  the  to- 
tality of  their  scholastic  acquirements.  They  are  drags  on  the  car  of 
Progress.  We  can  expect  nothing  from  such  men.  We  can  only 
treat  them  as  we  do  surd  quantities  in  mathematics — throw  a  radical 
sign  over  them  and  let  them  alone. 

But  there  are  men  who,  high-souled  and  philanthropic,  sincerely 
seek  the  welfare  of  society,  and  need  only  to  be  convinced  of  the  prop- 
er mode  to  give  their  pecuniary  and  moral  support.  It  will  not  need 
much  argument  to  convince  such  men  that  that  mode  is  found  iu  grad- 
ed schools ;  nor  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  give  their  hearty  coop- 
eration. Education  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  rate  per  centum  of 
merchants  on  'Change,  nor  the  prices  current  of  the  stock-jobbers'  ta- 
ble. Money  may  pay  for  the  opportunities  of  learning,  but  never  can 
be  an  equivalent  for  the  learning  itself.  The  people  are  willing  to  pay 
for  the  blessing  when  they  can  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  blessing,  though 
there  may  not  result  from  it  a  material  return.  The  people  will  sus- 
tain a  system  of  elevated  instruction,  and  feel  that  the  profit  of  a  paltry 
investment  will  yield  society  a  thousand  fold. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  the  charge  of  increased  expense  can 
be  sustained.  To  the  men  of  moderate  income,  there  would  be  a  wide 
difference  between  a  high-school  tax  of  one  or  two  dollars  and  the  thirty 
or  fifty  dollars  of  college  tuition.  It  may  be  that  the  tax  bill  would  be 
larger,  but  the  aggregate  of  individual  expenses  would   be  diminished. 
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It  would  be  the  dimiuution  of  expenses  in  one  direction  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  to  one,  and  the  increase  in  another  direction  in  proportion  of  one 
to  two.  For  the  poor  man  at  least  no  more  economical  plan  could  be 
devised  than  to  educate  his  children  under  the  system  of  graded  schools. 

There  is  a  second  objection  to  the  system  proposed;  that  private 
academies  will  be  destroyed. 

This  is  a  serious  objection.  We  can  not  spare  those  noble  institutions 
unless  we  supplant  them  with  better.  They  have  been  too  serviceable 
to  the  cause  of  popular  improvement  to  be  touched  ruthlessly.  The 
only  question  to  be  decided  is,  Can  we  furnish  a  better  course  of  edu- 
cation under  the  graded  school  system,  or  as  good  a  course  under  bet- 
ter circumstances  ?  If  our  private  academies  can  be  superseded  by  a 
system  of  more  ample  and  thorough  training,  they  should  not  be  in  the 
way  of  educational  progress.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  advocacy  of 
graded  schools,  that  they  propose  to  furnish  at  least  as  good  a  course 
of  instruction  as  do  private  academies,  and  on  terms  with  which  the 
mass  of  the  community  may  more  readily  comply.  They  enter  into  no 
antagonism  Avith  private  schools,  but  throw  open  the  door  to  that  class 
of  Young  America  who  are  debarred  by  pecuniary  considerations 
from  the  advantages  of  college  or  academy.  They  will  note  the  merit- 
orious teacher,  who  has  sought  in  vain  for  remuneration  in  private  en- 
terprise, and  secure  him  a  permanent  support  from  the  endowments  of 
civil  patronage.  The  private  academies  of  this  country  might  be  de- 
serted to-morrow  5  and  under  the  graded  school  system,  sufficiently  ex- 
tended, the  county  superintendent  would  rededicate  them,  devote  them 
to  the  advanced  discipline  of  common  school  instruction,  reinstate  de- 
serving instructors,  with  adequate  salaries,  and  politely  advise  prema- 
ture aspirants  to  tarry  at  some  academic  Jericho  till  they  could  furnish 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  claims  to  advancement.  Private  academies 
of  sterling  character  are  in  no  danger  from  graded  schools.  There  is 
abundant  field  for  botTi  systems  without  the  apprehension  of  collision. 
Private  seminaries  of  inferior  grade  are  sustained  under  the  very  shad- 
ow of  our  public  schools.  With  equal  safety  may  the  academy  stand 
on  the  same  hill-top  with  the  graded  high  school,  flourishing  as  nobly 
as  it  has  ever  done  under  the  countenance  of  those  who  favor  it  with 
their  patronage. 

Among  the  achievements  of  modern  inventive  genius  is  a  little  in- 
strument called  the  pseudoscope,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  enables 
him  who  looks  into  it  to  see  things  falsely.  A  coin  placed  under  the 
lens  of  this  instrument  presents  its  sunken  surface  as  though  it  were 
raised,  and  its  raised  surface  as  if  depressed.  Through  this  instmment 
the  people  have  been  studying  the  common  school  system,  not  dream- 
ing that  what  seemed  to  be  the  rising  columns  of  the  educational  tem- 
ple were  but  the  solid  basis  on  which  the  edifice  should  be  built.  Let 
the  eye  of  the  public  mind  be  turned  to  the  system  as  it  is,  with  a  view 
of  the  ground  which  invites  a  glorious  and  magnificent  improvement ; 
then  let  there  be  reduced  to  practice  the  three  rules  of  the  elocution- 
ist, who,  on  being  asked  by  a  pupil  which  were  the  best  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  an  orator,  quaintly  and  truthfully  replied,  "  Action — action 
— action". 
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THE      ?tl  E  R  R  Y      HEART. 


'Tis  well  to  have  a  merry  heart, 

However  short  we  stay ;    ' 
There's  wisdom  in  a  merry  heart, 

Whate'er  the  world  may  say. 
Philosophy  may  lift  its  head 

And  find  out  many  a  flaw. 
But  give  me  the  philosopher 

That's  happy  with  a  straw. 

If  life  brings  us  but  happiness, 

It  brings  us,  avc  are  told. 
What's  hard  to  buy,  though  rich  ones  try 

With  all  their  heaps  of  gold  ; 
Then  laugh  away,  let  others  say 

AVhate'er  they  will  of  mirth  ; 
Who  laughs  the  most  may  truly  boast 

He 's  got  the  wealth  of  earth. 

There  's  beauty  in  the  merrj'  heart, 

A  moral  beauty  too  ; 
It  shows  the  heart 's  an  honest  heart, 

That 's  paid  each  man  his  due, 
And  lent  a  share  of  what 's  to  spare, 

Despite  of  wisdom's  fears, 
And  makes  the  cheek  less  sorrow  speak. 

The  eye  weep  fewer  tears. 

The  sun  may  shroud  itself  in  cloud. 

The  tempest  wrath  begin. 
It  finds  a  spark  to  cheer  the  dark, 

Its  sunlight  is  within. 
Then  laugh  away,  let  others  say 

Whate'er  they  will  of  mirth  ; 
Who  laughs  the  most  may  truly  boast 

He  's  got  the  wealth  of  earth. 


A      WORD, 


There  is  a  word — the  word  of  words, 

To  which  a  charm  is  lent 
That  keeps  the  universe  alive, 

That  word  —  Encoub.agement. 
'T  is  like  a  maiuspi-ing  to  the  world, 

That  with  a  sovereign  sway, 
Whene'er  the  ball  would  cease  its  course, 

Impels  it  on  its  way. 
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SENTIMENTAL      G  E  0  G  R  A  P  II  Y 


Anthony  Van  Dieman,  Governor  of  Batavia,  had  a  daughter  whose 
name  was  Mai-ia.  Since  she  was  not  only  charming  and  accomplished, 
but  also  the  only  child  of  a  rich  papa,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Maria's  image  was  impressed  on  many  a  heart,  and  she 
had  no  lack  of  suitors.  There  were  great  men  among  them ;  but,  with 
maiden-like  perversity,  Maria  most  favored  a  poor  sailor — a  handsome, 
dashing  fellow,  who  was  very  skillful  in  his  business,  but  who  had  no 
pockets,  nor  use  for  any.  The  young  sailor's  name  was  Abel  Judson 
Tasman.  He  was  devoted  to  Maria,  heart  and  soul ;  had  exchanged 
pledges  with  her,  and  had  brought  matters  to  so  serious  a  pass  that 
the  proud  father  determined  to  put  the  young  adventurer  quietly  and 
courteously  out  of  sight.  The  doing  so  he  took  to  be  a  better  and 
more  fatherly  course  than  the  institution  of  a  family  quarrel.  That 
his  Maria  should  become  Mrs.  Tasman,  he  knew  very  well  was  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  thought  of.  AVhoever  won  his  daughter  must  have 
wealth  and  a  patent  of  nobility.  She  was  no  fit  mate  for  a  poor  sailor. 
Tasman,  however,  could  be  easily  dismissed  from  dangling  after  her. 

The  Batavian  traders  had,  at  that  time,  a  vague  notion  that  there 
was  a  vast  continent  on  an  unknown  austral  land,  some  where  near  the 
south  pole,  and  Van  Dieman  determined  to  send  Tasman  out  to  see 
about  it.  If  he  never  came  back  it  would  be  no  matter;  but  at  any 
rate  he  would  be  certainly  a  long  time  gone.  Van  Dieman  therefore 
fitted  out  an  expedition  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  young  Tasman. 

Off  the  young  fellow  set,  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-two, 
and,  like  an  enamored  swain  as  he  was,  the  first  new  ground  that  he 
discovered — a  considerable  stretch  of  land,  now  forming  a  well-known 
English  colony, — he  named,  after  his  dear  love,  'Van  Dieman's  Land', 
and  put  Miss  Van  Dieman's  christian  name  beside  her  patronymic  by 
giving  the  name  of  Maria  to  a  small  adjoining  island  close  to  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  new  land.  That  land  (Van  Dieman's  Land) 
we  have  of  late  begun  very  generally  to  call  after  its  discoverer,  Tas- 
mania. 

Continuing  his  journey  southward,  the  young  sailor  anchored  his 
ships  on  the  eighteenth  of  December  in  a  sheltered  bay,  which  he  called 
Moodenare's  (Murderer's)  Bay,  because  the  natives  there  attacked  his 
ships  and  killed  three  of  his  men.  Traveling  on,  he  reached,  after 
some  days,  the  islands  which  he  called  after  the  Three  Kings,  because 
h,&  saw  them  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany ;  and  then,  coming  upon 
New  Zealand  from  the  north,  he  called  it,  in  a  patriotic  way,  after  the 
States  of  Holland,  Staten  Land;  but  the  extreme  northern  point  of  it, 
a  fine  bold  headland  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  strong  as  his  love,  he  en- 
titled again  Cape  Maria ;  for  he  had  gone  out  resolved,  not  indeed  to 
'carve  her  name  on  tninks  of  trees',  but  to  do  his  mistress  the  same 
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sort  of  honor  in  a  way  that  would  be  nobler,  manlier  and  more  endur- 
ing. After  a  long  and  prosperous  voyage,  graced  by  one  or  two  more 
discoveries,  Tasman  came  back  to  Batavia.  He  had  more  than  earned 
his  wife,  for  he  had  won  for  himself  sudden  and  high  renown,  court- 
favor,  rank  and  fortune.  Governor  Van  Dieman  acquired  a  famous 
son-in-law,  and  the  married  life  of  the  lovers  glided  happily  away  with 
no  more  crosses  in  its  path. 

Tasman  did  not  make  another  journey  to  New  Zealand — it  remained 
unvisited  uutill  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  when  it 
was  rediscovered  by  Captain  Cook,  who  very  quickly  recognized  it  as 
a  portion  of  the  land  that  had  been  first  seen  by  the  love-lorn  sailor. 

Household  Words. 


JI  A  K  E      YOUR      ]M  ARK. 


In  the  quarries  should  you  toil, 

Make  your  mark ; 
Do  j'ou  delve  upon  the  soil, 

Make  your  mark ; 
In  whatever  path  you  go. 

In  whatever  place  you  stand — 
Moving  swift  or  moving  slow — 
With  a  firm  and  honest  hand, 
Make  your  mark. 

Life  is  fleeting  as  a  shade — 

Make  your  mark ; 
Marks  of  some  kind  must  be  made — 

Make  your  mark ; 
Make  it  while  the  arm  is  strong, 
In  the  golden  houx'S  of  youth ; 
Never,  never  make  it  wrong ; 

Make  it  with  the  stamp  of  Truth— 

Knickerbocker  for  February.  A  CALIFORNIA  FARMER. 


An  Urchin  in  a  Bad  Fix. —  Little  boys  when  they  come  late  to 
school  have  to  bring  a  written  excuse,  explaining  the  cause  of  their  tar- 
diness. Some  days  since,  an  urchin  in  a  city  school  came  extremely 
late,  but  without  the  least  fear  or  anxiety  depicted  on  his  countenance. 
He  had  a  'scuse.  On  handing  it  to  the  teacher,  it  was  opened,  and 
read  thus : 

"  Missus  :  Whale  the  bearer  for  running  awa3\" 

The  model  'scuse  was  accepted,  and  the  little  fellow  was  accordingly 
admonished  in  the  region  of  his  'sit-down-upons '. 
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UNCONSCIOUS      TUITION. 


BY    FREDERIC   D.    HUNTINGTON'. 


If  we  enter  successively  a  number  of  school-rooms,  we  shall  probably 
discover  a  contrast  something  like  this  :  In  one  we  shall  see  a  presid- 
ing presence,  which  it  will  puzzle  us  at  first  sight  to  analyze  or  to  ex- 
plain. Looking  at  the  master's  (I  use  the  masculine  term  only  for 
convenience),  the  first  quality  that  strikes  us  is  the  absence  of  all  ef- 
fort. Every  thing  seems  to  be  done  with  an  ease  that  gives  an  im- 
pression of  spontaneous  and  natural  energy;  for,  after  all,  it  is  energy. 
The  repose  is  totally  unlike  indolence.  The  ease  of  manner  has  no 
shuffling  and  no  lounging  in  it.  There  is  all  the  vitality  and  vigor  of 
inward  determination.  The  dignity  is  at  the  farthest  possible  remove 
from  indifference  or  carelessness.  It  is  told  of  Hercules,  god  of  real 
force,  that  '  whether  he  stood,  or  walked,  or  sat,  or  whatever  he  did,  he 
conquered.'  This  teacher  accomplishes  his  ends  with  singular  precis- 
ion. He  speaks  less  than  is  common,  and  with  less  pretension  when  he 
does  speak  ;  yet  his  idea  is  conveyed  and  caught,  and  his  will  is  promptly 
done.  When  he  arrives,  order  begins.  When  he  addresses  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  class,  attention  comes,  and  not  as  if  it  was  extorted  by 
fear,  nor  even  paid  by  conscience  as  a  duty,  but  cordially.  No  body 
seems  to  be  looking  at  him  particularly,  yet  he  is  felt  to  be  there, 
through  the  whole  place.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  attempting  any 
thing  elaborately  with  any  body,  yet  the  business  is  done,  and  it 
is  done  remarkably  well.  The  three-fold  office  of  school-keeping, 
even  according  to  the  popular  standard,  is  achieved  without  friction 
and  without  failure.  Authority  is  secured,  intellectual  activity  is  stim- 
ulated, knowledge  is  got  with  a  hearty  zeal. 

Over  against  this  style  of  teacher  we  find  another.  He  is  the  incar- 
nation of  painful  and  laborious  striving.  He  is  a  conscious  perturba- 
tion;  a  principled  paroxysm ;  an  embodied  flutter;  a  mortal  stir j  an 
honest  human  hurly-burly.  In  his  present  intention  he  is  just  as  sin- 
cere as  the  other.  Indeed,  he  tries  so  hard  that,  by  one  of  the  com- 
mon perversions  of  human  nature,  his  pupils  appear  to  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  see  to  it  that  he  shall  try  harder  yet,  and  fail  after  all. 
So  he  talks  much,  and  the  multiplication  of  words  only  hinders  the 
multiplication  of  integers  and  fractious,  enfeebles  his  government,  and 
beclouds  the  recitation.  His  expostulations  roll  over  the  boy's  con- 
science like  obliquely-shot  bullets  over  the  ice ;  and  his  gestures  illus- 
trate nothing  but  personal  impotency  and  despair. 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  contrast  ?  Obviously  there  is  some 
cause  at  work  in  each  case  other  than  the  direct  purpose,  the  conscious 
endeavor,  the  mental  attainments,  or  the  spoken  sentiments.     Ask  the 
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calm  teacher — him  who  is  the  true  masto — master  workmau,  master 
of  his  busiuess — ask  him  the  secret  of  his  streugth,  and  he  -would  be 
exceedingly  perplexed  to  define  it.  Tell  the  feverish  one  that  his  rest- 
lessness is  his  weakness,  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  apply  an  immediate 
correction.  What  are  we  obliged  to  conclude,  then,  but  that  in  each 
of  these  instances  there  is  going  on  an  unconscious  development  of  a 
certain  internal  character  or  quality  of  manhood,  which  has  been  accu- 
mulating through  previous  habits,  and  which  is  now  acting  as  a  posi- 
tive, formative,  and  mighty  force  in  making  these  boys  and  girls 
into  the  men  they  ought  to  be  ?  And  it  acts  both  on  their  intel- 
lectual nature  and  the  moral ;  for  it  advances  or  dissipates  their  studies, 
while  it  moi'e  powerfully  alfects  the  substance  and  tendency  of  charac- 
ter. Now  there  are  different  organs  in  our  human  structure  which 
serve  as  media  for  expressing  and  carrying  on  this  unspoken  and  un- 
conscious influence  so  that  it  shall  represent  exactly  what  we  are.  That 
is,  to  atone  for  the  defects  of  language,  and  moreover  to  forestall  any 
vicious  attempts  we  might  make  at  deception,  the  Creator  has  estab- 
lished certain  signs  of  his  own,  which  shall  reveal,  in  spite  of  our  will, 
the  moral  secret. 

One  of  these  is  the  temper,  or  rather  that  system  of  nervous  net- 
work by  which  temper  telegraphs  its  inward  changes  to  the  outward 
world.  The  temper  itself,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  our 
composition  most  independent  of  immediate  and  voluntary  control. 
Control  over  it  is  gained  by  the  will  only  through  long  and  patient  dis- 
cipline ;  and  so  it  is  an  effectual  revealer  of  our  real  stuff.  It  acts  so 
suddenly  that  deliberation  has  not  time  to  dictate  its  behavior ;  and, 
like  other  tell-tales,  it  is  so  much  in  a  hurry  that  an  after-thought  fails 
to  overtake  the  first  message.  It  lets  the  hidden  man  out  and  pulls  off 
his  mask.  This  temper  is  doing  its  brisk  publishing  business  in  every 
school-house.  No  day  suspends  its  infallible  bulletins,  issued  through 
all  manner  of  impulsive  movements  and  decisions.  Every  pupil  reads 
them,  for  there  is  no  cheating  those  penetrating  eyes.  He  may  not 
stop  to  scrutinize,  or  even  state  to  himself  his  impression ;  but  he 
takes  it ;  it  enters  into  him ;  it  becomes  a  part  of  himself.  By  the 
balm  or  the  irritation,  by  the  sweetness  or  the  sourness,  by  his  tacit 
admiration  or  ugly  resistance,  he  is  being  fashioned  under  that  cease- 
less ministry.  It  is  either  the  dew  of  genial  skies  enriching  him,  or  it 
is  the  continual  dropping  of  a  very  rainy  day,  which  Solomon  himself 
compares  to  a  '  contentious  woman',  though  he  probably  had  not  a  cross 
'  school-ma'am  '  in  his  mind.  Nor  are  these  formative  phases  of  tem- 
per confined  to  the  two  extremes,  commonly  suggested,  of  anger  and 
amiability.  They  run  through  an  endless  variety  of  delicate  interme- 
diate shadings.  They  partake  of  the  whole  circle  of  dispositions.  They 
are  as  many  as  the  degrees  of  vii*tue  and  vice,  honor  and  shame.  Every 
teacher  moves  through  his  school  and  conducts  his  exercises  a  perpet- 
ual representation  to  all  under  him  of  some  sort  of  temper.  When  he 
least  thinks  it,  the  influence  keeps  going  out.  The  sharpest  self-in- 
spection will  scarcely  inform  him,  moment  by  moment,  what  it  is ;  but 
his  whole  value  as  a  guide  and  companion  to  the  young  is  determined 
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by  it ;  bis  whole  work  is  colored  by  it.  Penalties  imposed  in  passion 
are  proverbially  the  seeds  of  fresh  rebellions,  and  the  relative  impress- 
ions of  milder  moods  are  no  less  certain.  Whatever  temper  you  have 
suffered  to  grow  up  in  the  gradual  habit  of  years,  that  will  get  a  daily 
revelation  over  your  desk  as  visible  as  any  map  on  the  walls. 

Another  instrument  of  this  unconscious  tuition  is  the  human  face. 
There  is  something  very  aifecting  in  the  simple  and  solemn  earnest- 
ness with  which  children  look  into  their  elders'  faces.  They  know 
by  an  instinct  that  they  shall  find  there  an  unmistakable  signal  of 
what  they  have  to  expect.  It  is  as  if  the  Maker  had  set  up  that  open 
dial  of  muscle  and  fibre,  color  and -form,  eye  and  mouth,  to  mock  all 
schemes  of  concealment  and  decree  a  certain  amount  of  mutual  ac- 
quaintance between  all  persons  as  the  basis  of  confidence  or  suspicion. 
All  the  vital  spirits  of  brain  and  blood  are  ever  sending  their  swift  dem- 
onstrations to  that  public  indicator.  It  is  the  unguai'ded  rendezvous 
of  all  the  imponderable  couriers  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  public  play- 
ground of  all  the  fairies  or  imps  of  passion.  If  you  come  before  your 
pupils  after  dinner,  your  countenance  gross  and  stupid  with  animal  ex- 
cess, do  you  suppose  the  school  will  not  instinctively  feel  the  sensual 
oppression  and  know  Silenus  by  his  looks  ?  A  teacher  has  only  par- 
tially comprehended  the  familiar  powers  of  his  place  who  has  left  out 
the  lessons  of  his  own  countenance.  There  is  a  perpetual  picture,  which 
his  pupils  study  as  unconsciously  as  he  exhibits  it.  His  plans  will 
miscarry  if  he  expects  a  genial  and  nourishing  session  when  he  enters 
with  a  face  blacker  than  the  blackboard.  And  very  often  he  may  fail 
entirely  to  account  for  a  rapid  and  systematic  progress  which  was  real- 
ly due  to  the  bright  interpretations  and  conciliatory  overtures  glancing 
unconsciously  from  his  eyes,  or  subtly  in  the  lines  of  frankness  and 
good  will  about  his  lips.  The  eye  itself  alone,  in  its  regal  power  and 
port,  is  the  born  prince  of  a  school-room.  He  answere  a  score  of  ques- 
tions, or  anticipates  them  by  a  glance.  "The  human  countenance", 
it  has  been  said,  "  is  the  painted  stage  and  natural  robing-room  of  the 
Boul.  It  is  no  single  dress,  but  wardrobes  of  costumes  innumerable. 
Our  seven  ages  have  their  liveries  there,  of  every  dye  and  cut,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  bier ;  ruddy  cheeks,  merry  dimples  and  plump  stuff- 
ing for  youth,  line  and  furrow  for  many-thoughted  age ;  carnation  for 
bridal  morning,  and  heavenlier  paleness  for  the  new-found  mother. 
All  the  legions  of  desires  and  hopes  have  uniforms  and  badges  there  at 
hand.  It  is  the  loom  where  the  inner  man  weaves,  on  the  instant,  the 
garment  of  his  mood,  to  dissolve  again  into  current  life  when  the  hour 
is  past.  There  it  is  that  love  puts  on  its  celestial  rosy  red ;  there  lovely 
shame  blushes  and  mean  shame  looks  earthy ;  there  hatred  contracts 
its  wicked  white ;  there  jealousy  pricks  from  its  own  drawer  its  bodice 
of  settled  green ;  there  anger  clothes  itself  in  black,  and  despair  in  the 
grayness  of  the  dead ;  there  hypocrisy  plunders  the  rest  and  takes  all 
their  dresses  by  turns;  sorrow  and  penitence,  too,  have  sackcloth  there; 
and  genius  and  inspiration,  in  immoi-tal  hours,  encinctured  there  with 
the  unsought  halo,  stand  forth  in  the  supremacy  of  light." 
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What  then  ?  Can  a  iiiau  look  otherwise  than  nature  made  him  to 
look  ?  Can  he  reconstnict  his  features  ?  Can  he  resolve  his  face  into 
beauty  by  a  purpose  ?  I  repl}' ,  Nature  made  his  countenance  to  reflect 
the  spirit  of  his  life.  It  is  a  common  maxim  that  some  faces,  plainest 
by  the  rules  of  classic  symmetry,  are  noble  with  moral  dignity ,and  ra- 
diant with  spiritual  light.  The  faces  we  love  to  look  at  over  and  over 
again  must  be  the  really  beautiful  faces,  and  these  are  the  faces  of 
lovel)"^  persons,  no  matter  about  your  Juno  or  Apollo.  Says  Chiysos- 
tom,  speaking  of  Bishop  Flavian,  w^ho  had  gone  to  intercede  with  the 
Emperor  for  the  rebellious  citizens  of  Antioch,  "  The  countenance  of  holy 
men  is  full  of  spiritual  power."  This  kind  of  beauty,  the  only  real 
kind,  is  producible.  The  soul,  such  as  it  is,  will  shine  through.  But 
the  completeness  of  that  transformed  expression  will  be  seen  only  where 
the  long  patience  of  self-control  and  the  holiest  sincerity  of  love  and 
the  slow  triumph  of  unselfish  principle  have  wrought  their  interior 
work,  moulding  the  inner  man  into  a  nobleness  that  the  outward  shape 
may  honestly  image. 

Another  of  these  unconscious  educatory  forces  is  the  voice — the  most 
evanescent  and  fugitive  of  things,  yet  the  most  reliable  as  a  revealer  of 
moral  secrets.  The  voice,  I  mean  now,  not  as  an  articulate  medium  of 
thought — that  would  be  its  conscious  function,  and  that  we  here  ex- 
pressly set  aside — but  the  voice  as  a  simple  sound,  irrespective  of  syl- 
lables, and  by  its  quality  and  volume,  by  tone,  modulation,  wave  and 
cadence,  disclosing  a  disposition  in  the  heart.  It  must  have  occurred 
to  us  all,  how  brave  and  long-continued  and  sore  struggles  of  right  with 
wrong  in  the  conscience,  the  secret  conflict  of  heaven  with  hell,  Or- 
muzd  with  Ahriman  in  the  bosopi,  may  have  been  the  needful  prepa- 
ration that  gave  one  note  of  the  voice,  apparently  falling  as  the  most 
careless  of  acts,  its  sweet,  celestial  accent.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
unexplained  reason  why  some  persons  remain  strangely  repulsive  ta  us 
in  spite  of  all  efibrts  to  overcome  the  aversion,  may  be  owing  to  some 
uncongenial  quality  betokened  only  in  the  tones  of  the  voice.  And  it 
is  familiar  how  the  magic  of  a  euphony,  made  musical  and  gracious  by 
pity  and  love,  wins  wonderful  convictions.  I  remember  hearing  a 
thoughtful  person,  of  fine  moral  intuitions,  who  had  been  a  little  tor- 
mented by  the  eccentricities  of  a  man  of  genius,  say  that  all  his  an- 
noyances vanished  before  the  marvelously  afl"ecting  pathos  with  which 
this  odd  visiter  spoke  the  single  word  Good-night.  We  all  remember 
the  story  of  our  philanthropic  countrywoman  quieting  the  rage  of  a 
maniac  by  her  tones.  Elizabeth  Fry  used  to  do  the  same  thing  at  New- 
gate. What  we  only  need  to  remember  is,  that  into  these  unpremed- 
itated sounds  goes  the  moral  coloring  of  a  character  compacted  in  the 
deliberate  formation  of  years.  And  if  we  would  breathe  magnanimity, 
we  must  be,  we  must  have  been,  magnanimous. 

Still  another  of  the  silent  but  formative  agencies  in  education  is  that 
combination  of  physical  signfe  and  motions  which  we  designate  in  the 
aggregate  as  manners.  Some  one  has  said,  "  A  beautiful  form  is  bet- 
ter than  a  beautiful  face ;  but  a  beautiful  behavior  is  better  than  a 
beautiful  form.     It  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.     It  abolishes  all  con- 
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sideratioDS  of  magnitude  and  equals  the  majesty  of  the  world."  A 
treatise  that  should  philosophically  exhibit  the  relative  proportion  of 
text-books  and  mere  mannei-s  in  their  effects  on  the  whole  being  of  a 
pupil,  would  probably  offer  matter  for  surprise  and  for  u-se.  It  was 
said  that  an  experienced  observer  could  tell  in  Parliament,  of  a  morn- 
ing, which  way  the  ministerial  wind  blew  by  noticing  how  Sir  Robert 
Peel  threw  open  the  collar  of  his  coat.  Maunei-s  are  a  compound  of 
form  and  spirit — spirit  acted  into  form.  The  reason  that  the  manner 
is  so  often  spiritless  and  unmeaning  is,  that  the  person  docs  not  con- 
tain soul  enough  to  inform  and  carrj-  off  the  body.  There  is  a  strug- 
gle between  the  liberty  of  the  heart  and  the  resistance  of  the  machine,  re- 
sulting in  awkwardness  whenever  the  latter  gets  the  advantage.  The 
reason  a  person's  manner  is  formal  is  that  his  sluggish  imitation  of 
what  he  has  seen,  or  else  a  false  and  selfish  ambition,  comes  in  between 
his  nature  and  his  action,  to  disturb  the  hannony  and  overbear  a  real 
grace  with  a  vicious  ornament.  The  young  f|uite  as  readily  as  the  old 
detect  a  sensible  and  kind  and  high-hearted  nature,  or  its  opposite, 
through  this  visible  system  of  character ;  but  they  draw  their  conclu- 
sion without  knowing  any  such  process,  as  unconsciously  as  the  man- 
ner itself  is  worn.  The  effect  takes  place  on  both  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties and  the  affections ;  for  very  fine  manners  are  able  to  quicken  and 
shai-pen  the  play  of  thought,  making  conversation  more  brilliant  because 
the  conceptions  are  livelier.  D'Aguesseau  says  of  Feuelon,  that  the 
charm  of  his  manner,  and  a  certain  indescribable  expression,  made  his 
hearers  fancy  that  instead  of  mastering  the  sciences  he  discoursed  upon, 
he  had  invented  them. 

Manners  also  relict  upon  the  mind  that  produces  them,  just  as  they 
themselves  are  reacted  upon  by  the  dress  in  which  they  appear.  It 
used  to  be  a  saying  among  the  old-school  gentlemen  and  ladies  that  a 
courtly  bow  could  not  be  made  without  a  handsome  stocking  and  slip- 
per. Then  there  is  a  connection  more  sacred  still  between  the  man- 
nei-s  and  the  affections.  They  act  magically  on  the  springs  of  feeling ; 
they  teach  us  love  and  hate,  indifference  and  zeal.  They  are  the  ever- 
present  sculpture  gallery.  The  spinal  cord  is  a  telegraphic  wire  with 
a  hundred  ends.  But  whoever  imagines  legitimate  manners  can  be 
taken  up  and  laid  aside,  put  on  and  put  off,  for  the  moment,  has  missed 
their  deepest  law.  Doubtless  there  are  artificial  manners,  but  only  in 
artificial  persons.  A  French  dancing-master,  a  Monsieur  Turveydrop, 
can  manufacture  a  deportment  for  you,  and  you  can  wear  it,  but  not 
till  your  mind  has  condescended  to  the  Turveydrop  level ;  and  then  the 
deportment  only  faithfully  indicates  the  character  again.  A  noble  and 
attractive  even,-day  bearing  comes  of  goodness,  of  sincerity,  of  refine- 
ment. And  these  are  bred  in  years,  not  moments.  The  principle  that 
rules  your  life  is  the  sure  posture-master.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  the 
pattern  to  all  England  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  but  then  he  was  the  he- 
ro that,  on  the  field  of  Zutphen,  pushed  away  the  cup  of  cold  water 
from  his  own  fevered  and  parched  lips,  and  held  it  out  to  the  dying 
soldier  at  his  side ;  if  lofty  sentiments  habitually  make  their  home  in 
the  heart,  they  will  beget,  not  perhaps  a  factitious  and  finical  drawing- 
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room  etiquette,  but  the  breeding  c^  a  genuine  and  more  rojal  gentili^, 
to  which  no  simple,  no  young  heart  will  refnae  its  homajse.  Children 
are  not  educated  till  they  catch  the  charm  that  makes  a  gentleman  or 
a  ladv.  A  coarse  and  slovenlv  teacher,  a  Tolgar  and  b«»rL5h  presence, 
munching  apples  or  nuts  at  recitations,  like  a  squirrel.  p«x-keting  his  hands 
like  a  mummy,  projecting  his  heels  nearer  the  firmament  than  his  skull, 
like  a  circus  clown,  and  dispensing  American  saliva  like  a  member  of 
Congress,  inflicts  a  wrong  on  the  scho«.>l-room  for  which  no  scientific  at- 
tainments are  an  offset.  An  educator  that  despises  the  resources  hid 
in  his  personal  c-arriage  deserves,  on  the  principle  of  Swedenborg's 
retributions.  «'»j  ilia  gim  ilihu.*.  or  •  like  deserves  like' .  to  be  passed 
through  a  pandemonium  of  Congressional  brdlying. 


I     VE    SOMETHIXG    SWEET    TO    TELL    YOU. 


fsaxces  5.  oseoo». 


I  have  something  sweet  to  tell  von. 
But  the  secret  you  most  keep ; 

And  remember,  if  it  is  n't  right, 
I  'm  •  TAlking  in  my  sleep." 

For  I  knoir  I  am  but  dreaming 
When  I  think  yoiir  love  is  mine. 

And  I  know  they  are  but  seeming. 
All  the  hopes  that  round  me  shine. 

So  remember,  when  I  tell  toq 
WTiat  I  can  no  longer  keep. 

We  are  none  of  us  responsible 
For  what  we  say  in  sleep. 

My  pretty  secret  "s  coming : 
Oh-  listen  with  your  heart. 

And  you  shall  hear  it  humming 
So  close  "t  will  make  you  start. 

Oh.  shut  your  eyes  so  earnest. 

Or  mine  will  wildly  weep ; 
I  lore  you !  I  adore  you !  but — 

I  'm  •  TALilSG  15  MT  SLKKP.' 
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TEACHING      GEOGRAPHY 


Nothing  is  more  beautiful  tlian  the  adaptation  of  every  thing  made 
by  the  Creator  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  and  the  harmony 
which,  as  a  consequence,  pervades  the  whole  creation.  Every  thing, 
too,  has  many  relations,  and  these  relations  it  is  the  business  of  science 
to  investigate  and  disclose.  The  sun  is  at  once  the  source  of  light  and 
heat  for  the  planets  and  the  great  central  orb  by  whose  attraction  they 
are  kept  in  their  places.  The  beneficent  waters  of  the  torrid  zone  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  cooling  the  sultry  air  in  their  rise,  and  of  slak- 
ing the  thirst  of  the  gaping  earth  in  their  fall.  And  so  we  might  mul- 
tiply instances  in  nature  of  the  same  thing  holding  several  important 
relations,  and  subserving  several  useful  purposes.  Nature  observes  the 
strictest  economy,  allowing  no  force  to  be  lost. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  earth.  It  supplies  whatever  is  necessary  for  man's 
physical  support,  and  at  the  same  time  its  phenomena  furnish  occasion 
for  the  exercise  and  enlargement  of  his  mental  and  moral  powers.  And 
when  it  is  to  be  studied  the  investigation  should  include  its  relations 
to  the  mind  of  man  as  well  as  to  his  body ;  for  only  by  being  thus  stud- 
ied can  it  be  made  to  yield  all  the  fruit  it  is  fitted  to  yield. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  definition  often  given  of  Geography, 
'  A  description  of  the  earth's  surface  ',  is  incomplete.  It  includes  only 
a  part  of  what  is  properly  included  in  the  science ;  for  this  science 
has  its  logical  as  well  as  descriptive  element.  There  are  laws  to  be 
deduced  and  studied,  effects  traced  to  their  cause,  as  well  as  facts  to  be 
noticed. 

But  description,  if  not  the  whole  of  geography,  is  yet  an  important 
part  of  it.  The  word  itself  sets  forth  that  fact,  and  every  one  who  has 
attempted  to  instruct  children  in  this  science  knows  how  necessary  an 
accurate  and  well-appreciated  description  is  to  enable  them  to  "under- 
stand other  parts  of  the  subject.  And  what  is  a  description  ?  Does  it 
consist  in  setting  forth  one  or  two  qualities  of  the  object  described  ? 
No,  it  is  something  far  different  from  this.  A  full  and  life-like  descrip- 
tion—the only  kind  worth  the  name — not  only  distinguishes  the  ob- 
ject from  all  others  by  enumerating  its  qualities,  but  also  sets  it  before 
the  mind's  eye  as  distinctly  as  if  the  bodily  eyes  were  fixed  upon  it. 
This,  at  least,  should  be  the  aim  of  such  description,  although,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  difficult  in  most  cases  to  accomplish  what  is  proposed.  What 
shall  we  say,  then,  of  such  statements  as  these  ?  '  The  earth  is  one  of 
the  planets';  'A  mountain  is  a  vast  elevation  of  land';  and  others 
equally  exact  and  lucid  found  in  some  of  our  books  ?  To  say  nothing  of 
the  absurdity  exhibited  in  the  first,  of  illustrating  the  known  by  the 
unknown,  we  should  soon  find  that  these  and  similar  statements  do  not 
give  rise  to  a  well-defined  and  accurate  idea  in  the  minds  of  children. 
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The  tnith  is,  that  to  make  a  pupil  see  a  country  with  distinctness,  as 
if  rays  of  light  from  eveiy  point  of  it  were  actually  convergent  at  their 
proper  foci  upon  his  retina,  requires  a  vigorous  exercise  upon  the  imag- 
ination ;  for  it  requires  him  to  see  accurately  with  the  mental  eye 
what,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  can  not  see  at  all  with  the  out- 
ward eye.  And  it  is  the  teacher's  business  so  to  train  and  develop  the 
imagination  of  the  pupil  that  it  may  render  him  efficient  aid  in  form- 
ing his  geographical  conceptions.  Is  this  an  easy  thing  to  do  for  the 
mass  of  the  scholars  ?  Let  the  army  of  boys  and  girls  who  daily  re- 
peat the  printed  words  of  a  book  on  geography,  without  variation,  with- 
out thought  or  interest,  and  without  even  a  spark  of  intelligence  in 
their  countenances — let  these  be  the  answer  to  the  question. 

In  view  of  these  things,  what  ought  the  teacher  in  geography  to  pro- 
pose to  himself  as  the  task  to  be  accomplished  ?  The  considerations 
suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  will  aid  us  in  answering  this 
question.  The  earth  is  to  be  studied  on  its  own  account.  Its  proper- 
ties are  to  be  learned  and  its  phenomena  to  be  noticed  because  they 
are  of  themselves  useful  to  be  known.  But  there  is  another  purpose 
to  be  subserved.  There  are  powers  of  mind  which  can  in  no  way  be 
better  trained  than  by  a  proper  study  of  the  earth  and  its  relations. 
We  say,  therefore,  that  the  teacher  of  geography  should  aim — 1.  To 
give  his  pupils  an  accurate  idea  of  the  form  of  the  earth  and  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  surface.  2.  He  should,  as  far  as  possible,  lead  his  pu- 
pils to  see  and  appreciate  its  relations  to  other  bodies  and  to  men,  and 
the  relations  of  its  parts  to  each  other.  And,  3.  He  should  aim  to  de- 
rive from  the  study  as  much  mental  discipline  for  the  pupil  as  possible. 
In  our  farther  investigation  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  subdivide  each 
of  these  general  heads,  but  for  the  present  it  will  be  convenient  to  leave 
them  as  they  are. 

And  which  of  these  three  processes  shall  we  attempt  first  ?  Clearly, 
that  which  was  first  enumerated,  for  upon  it  the  other  two  depend. 
Facts,  according  to  our  modern  Baconian  philosophy,  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  natural  science.  Every  law  is  deduced  inductively,  is  in- 
ferred as  a  general  from  the  examination  of  many  particulars.  Hence, 
the  first  process  in  learning  any  science  is  to  note  carefully  the  ftcts, 
to  see  all  that  can  be  seen  with  the  eyes.  And  when  the  facts  are 
such  that  they  are  not  perceptible  by  the  senses,  the  imagination  must 
be  enlisted  in  the  work,  and  a  right  conception  of  them  must  be  ac- 
quired through  its  instnimentality. 

I  suppose  that  in  teaching  geography  we  should  find  it  necessary,  at 
the  very  outset,  to  introduce  two  ideas,  one  of  which  is  included  under 
the  first  and  the  other  under  the  second  general  division ;  I  mean  the 
landscape  idea  and  the  idea  of  distance  and  direction.  One  of  these 
has  reference  to  the  appearance  of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth 
and  the  other  to  the  location  of  places.  For  example,  in  learning  about 
a  mountain,  we  need  to  know  how  it  looks  and  where  it  is.  These  ideas 
may  very  properly  be  called  elementary,  not  because  they  are  incapable 
of  division,  but  from  the  place  they  ought  to  occupy  in  our  course  of 
instruction.     They  belong  at  the  beginning  of  it.      We  need   not  say 
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that  wc  very  often  in  teaching  lose  siglit  of  one  or  both  of  these  ideas. 
And  this  is  not  surprising,  for  neither  of  them  can  come  full}-  into  the 
possession  of  the  pupil  but  by  the  help  of  the  imagination ;  and  that 
faculty,  we  know,  is  almost  entirely  ignored  in  our  systems  of  instruc- 
tion. But  no  faculty  is  more  important  in  the  work  of  education.  It 
has  just  been  said  that  adequate  ideas  of  distance  and  of  the  appearance 
of  natural  scenery  can  not  be  obtained  without  its  help.  Let  us  put 
this  statement  to  the  test.  Who,  without  a  vigorous  imagination,  can 
adequately  conceive  of  the  length  or  breadth  of  a  continent,  or  even  of 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  ?  We  think  we  appreciate  numbers 
because  they  express  exactly  what  they  stand  for.  fiut  the  idea  of 
number  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  abstract  we  have ;  and  any  one,  by 
attending  to  his  own  mental  operations,  can  see  how  difficult  it  is  to 
form  in  the  mind  an  accurate  idea  of  a  large  number.  Hence,  such 
expressions  as  '  one  thousand  miles  wide',  '  five  thousand  miles  long', 
etc.,  although  perfectly  exact  mathematically,  make  a  very  vague  and 
indefinite  impression  upon  the  mind.  It  requires  a  powerful  and  well- 
trained  imagination  to  grapple  successfully  with  them.  Again  :  What 
untraveled  American,  without  a  very  lively  exercise  of  the  same  facul- 
ty, can  see  Mont  Blanc  standing  before  him  in  its  solid  majesty,  with 
its  'bald,  and  awful  head'  that  seems  to  have  'a  charm  to  stay  the 
morning  star',  with  its  precipices  and  their  mountain  torrents,  and  its 
valleys  filled  with  eternal  streams  of  ice  ? 

Our  course  in  geography,  then,  should  begin  with  something  that 
will  aid  the  pupil  in  forming  such  conceptions  that  by  combining  them 
he  can  see  mentally  the  landscape  that  is  far  away  and  have  definite 
ideas  of  the  distances  of  which  he  has  occasion  to  speak.  Now,  these 
elementary  conceptions  can  not  be  furnished  by  words  alone,  however 
skillfully  they  may  be  used.  There  must  be  something  else  as  a  found- 
ation. The  pupil  must,  first  of  all,  use  his  senses — more  particularly 
that  of  sight,  in  the  careful  examination  of  scenery  and  distances.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  course 
of  instraction  to  elementary  geography.  For  we  have  said  that  the 
ideas  of  distance  and  of  the  appearance  of  a  countiy  can  be  fully 
foruled  only  by  the  imagination,  and  the  imagination,  as  we  now  use 
the  word,  does  not  create,  but  only  combines.  The  elements  of  the  pic- 
ture that  is  formed  in  thinking  of  a  country  or  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  must,  then,  clearly,  be  furnished  by  actual  observation.  For 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  there  can  be  no  substitute,  and  any  attempt  to  seek 
a  substitute  will  but  produce  a  distorted  and  unnatural  mental  devel- 
opment. 

Again  :  It  will  be  seen  that  in  acquiring  the  ideas  of  distance  and  di- 
rection the  pupil  will  find  it  necessary  to  have  an  idea  of  lines.  From 
the  definition  of  a  line  given  in  the  books  on  geometry,  it  is  not  easy 
even  with  an  adult  mind  unacquainted  with  the  subject  to  get  a  dis- 
tinct idea  of  its  nature.  But  let  even  the  child  go  into  the  field  and 
see  the  engineer  laying  ofl:"  his  lines,  and  with  a  little  assistance,  judi- 
ciously given,  he  would  acquire  so  distinct  a  conception  of  what  a  line 
actually  is  as  to  make  a  definition  unnecessary.     This  course  accords 
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■with  the  dictates  of  uature.  All  language  is  but  a  continued  syllogism, 
of  which  the  premises  must  be  furnished  by  the  senses,  or  from  some 
other  source  of  knowledge.  If  I  wish  to  describe  to  you  a  mountain, 
or  any  other  scene,  I  must  employ  words.  Now,  if  these  words  do 
not  to  your  mind  represent  things  or  qualities  which  you  have  seen, 
or  become  acquainted  with  in  some  other  way,  my  description  must  fail 
to  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  the  scene.  I  must  speak  of  peaks,  preci- 
pices, waterfalls,  etc. ;  but  if  these  terms  do  not  recall  into  your  mind 
the  idea  of  some  thing  which  you  have  seen,  of  what  avail  are  they  in 
the  description  ?  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  in  teaching  geography  the 
first  thing  required  is  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  appearance 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  give  him  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is 
meant  by  distance  and  direction,  and  some  of  the  methods  by  which 
they  can  be  determined. 


I      DIDN'T      KNOTT 


He  gave  me  a  knife,  one  day,  at  school, 

Four-bladed,  the  handle  of  pearl ; 
And  great  black  Avords  on  the  wi-apper  said, 

"For  my  dearest  little  girl." 
I  was  glad  ;  oh,  yes  I  Yet  the  crimson  blood 

To  my  young  cheek  came  and  went, 
And  my  heart  thumped  wondrously,  pit-a-pat, 

But  I  did  n't  know  what  it  meant. 

One  night,  he  said  I  must  jump  on  his  sled. 

For  the  snow  was  falling  fast. 
I  was  half  afraid ;  but  he  coaxed  and  coaxed. 

And  he  got  me  on  at  last. ' 
Laughing  and  chatting  in  merry  glee. 

To  my  home  his  course  he  bent ; 
And  my  sisters  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled, 

But  I  did  n't  know  what  it  meant. 

The  years  passed  on.  and  they  touched  his  eye 

With  a  shadow  of  deeper  blue ; 
They  gave  to  his  form  a  manlier  grace. 

To  his  cheek  a  swarthier  hue. 
We  stood  by  the  dreamy  rippling  brook. 

When  the  day  was  almost  spent; 
His  whispers  were  soft  as  the  lullaby. 

And  then  I  knew  what  it  meant. 
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THE     QUAKER    GIRL, 


BY    HELEN    L.    B 0 S T W I C K  . 


In  a  quaint  little  cottage, 

Near  a  busy  little  town, 
Dwells  a  pretty  Quaker  maiden, 

Clad  in  sober  gray  and  brown. 

There  are  few  flowers  in  the  windows, 
And  few  books  upon  the  shelf, 

Not  a  statue,  nor  a  picture, 
Save  the  pretty  maiden's  self. 

Fashion's  glitter,  dance  and  music 
Ne'er  within  its  walls  are  known. 

Save  the  merry  morning  warble 
Of  one  youthful  voice  alone. 

Yet  I  linger — shall  I  tell  yoii?  — 
Where  the  lowly  maiden  dwells 

Oftener  than  in  homes  of  grandeur, 
With  their  throngs  of  flaunting  belles. 

Once,  \ipon  the  narrow  flagging 

Of  the  dusty  village  street 
As  I  walked,  two  ragged  school-boys 

In  fierce  fight  I  chanced  to  meet. 

Waiting  near  them,  most  impatient. 
Stood  a  group  of  haughty  girls ; 

Ah,  what  gathering  back  of  flounces, 
And  what  scornful  toss  of  curls  ! 

At  the  moment,  satchel-laden, 

Tripping  on  her  school-ward  way, 

Came  the  pretty  Quaker  maiden. 
In  her  of  spotless  suit  of  gray. 

Not  a  moment  paused  she,  doubting. 

Balancing  her  good  intent ; 
Toward  the  angry-eyed  belligerents 

Straight  her  eager  steps  she  bent. 

One  soft  hand  upon  each  shoulder, 

Earnest  eyes  fixed  on  their  own — 
■  Thee  must  never  strike  thy  brother  " 
Said  she  in  her  gentlest  tone. 
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"  Thee  must  lore  him  and  forgiTe  Um 
JlS  thrself  wooldst  be  foTgrren ; 
It  win  make  thee  like  the  angels 
In  yon  bine  and  happj  Heaxen." 

And  the  irayward  childreii,  sofkemng, 

Tidded  at  her  sweet  coiwami; 
Far  along  the  street  I  vatched  than, 

PeaeefnL  chatdng,  hand  in  hand. 

Bnt  the  maiden's  placid  features, 

'Neath  the  hood  of  sober  gray. 
Wore  a  smile  so  sweet  and  hofy. 

Ere  she  turned  npon  her  waj. 

That  Uie  gandy  slares  of  fashion 

Passed  to  enTy  as  they  stood. 
Coveted  that  saint-Mke  beanty 

Undezneath  that  Quaker  hood. 

Truly  called  '  God's  duldren*  Idest, 

The  peaconakers  dwdl  on  earth. 
Bearing  on  their  foreheads  eTcr 

Impress  of  their  hearenly  Inrth  1 


DARK    DAYS     IX     SCHOOL. 


Reaseb^  did  you  erer  have  a  '  dark  day '  in  schooL,  when  the  wheds 
of  government  creaked  horribly  and  the  car  of  progress  rolled  backward; 
when  a  spirit  unseen  but  mighty  stalked  through  the  room  and  possessed 
both  master  and  pupU  in  s<:>me  such  way  as  a  young  lady  of  old  was  said  to 
have  been  possessed?  If  you  have,  or  if  you  have  myx,  had  such  a  •  day*, 
you  wiU  do  well  to  read  I^ofessor  Huntington's  account  of  the  matter  : 

"It  is  in  the  experience  of  most  teachers.  I  presume,  that  on  c-ertain 
days,  as  if  through  some  subtle  and  untrac-eable  malignity  in  the  air.  the 
school-room  seems  to  have  6Jlen  under  the  c-ontn^l  of  a  secret  fiend  of 
disorder.  There  is  nothing  apparent  to  acc-ount  for  this  epidemic  per- 
versity. All  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  place  are  in  full  recognition. 
The  exercises  tramp  on  in  the  accustomed  suc-cession.  The  parties  are 
arranged  as  usual.  There  are  the  pupils  c-oming  from  their  several 
breakfasts,  bringing  both  their  identity  and  individuality :  no  apoetacy 
nor  special  accession  to  depravity  over  night  has  revolutioniied  their 
natures  ;  no  conspiracy  out  of  doors  has  banded  them  into  a  league  of 
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rebellion.  Yet  the  demoniacal  possession  of  irritability  has  some  how 
crept  into  the  room  and  taken  unconditional  lease  of  the  premises.  You 
would  think  it  was  there  before  the  first  visible  arrival.  The  ordinary 
laws  of  unity  have  been  suddenly  bewitched.  The  whole  school  is  one 
organized  obstruction.  The  scholars  are  half-uuconscious  incarnations 
of  disintegration  and  contraposition — inverted  divisors  engaged  in  uni- 
versal self-multiplication. 

''  How  is  such  a  state  of  things  to  be  met?  Not,  I  think  you  will 
agree,  by  direct  issue ;  not  point  blank.  You  may  tighten  your  dis- 
cipline, but  that  will  not  bind  the  volatile  essence  of  confusion.  You 
may  ply  the  usual  energies  of  your  administration,  but  the  resistance  is 
abnormal.  You  may  flog,  but  every  blow  uncovers  the  needle-points  of 
fresh  stings.  You  may  protest  and  supplicate,  scold  and  argue,  inveigh 
and  insist ;  the  demon  is  not  exorcised,  nor  even  hit,  but  is  only  dis- 
tributed through  fifty  fretty  and  fidgety  forms.  You  will  encounter 
the  mischief  successfully  when  you  encounter  it  indirectly.  What  is 
wanted  is  not  a  stricter  sovereignty,  but  a  new  spirit.  The  enemy  is 
not  to  be  confronted,  but  diverted.  That  audible  rustle  through  the 
room  comes  of  a  moral  snarl,  and  no  harder  study,  no  closer  physical 
confinement,  no  intellectual  dexterity  will  distangle  it.  Half  your  pur- 
pose is  defeated  if  the  scholars  even  find  out  that  you  are  worried.  The 
angel  of  peace  must  descend  so  softly  that  his  coming  shall  not  be 
known,  save  as  the  benediction  of  his  presence  spreads  order,  like  a 
smile  of  light,  through  the  place. 

"  If  a  sudden  skillful  change  of  the  ordinary  an'angements  and  exer- 
cises of  the  day  takes  the  scholars,  as  it  were,  off  their  feet ;  if  an  un- 
expected narrative,  or  a  fresh  lecture  on  an  unfamiliar  theme,  kept 
ready  for  such  an  emergency,  is  sprung  upon  their  good  will ;  if  a  sud- 
den resolving  of  the  body  into  a  volunteer  corps  of  huntsmen,  on  the 
search  of  some  etymological  reseai-ch,  the  genealogy  of  a  custom  or  the 
pedigree  of  an  epithet  surprises  them  into  an  involuntary  interest ;  or 
in  a  younger  company,  if  music  is  made  the  Orphean  minister  of  tam- 
ing savage  dispositions  again,  then  your  oblique  and  unconscious  tui- 
tion has  wrought  the  veiy  charm  that  was  wanted ;  the  room  is  ventil- 
ated of  its  restless  contagion,  and  the  Furies  are  fled. 

"  Or  if,  as  is  more  than  probable,  the  disorder  was  in  the  teacher 
himself;  if  the  petulance  of  the  school  all  took  its  origin  in  the  diso- 
bedience of  some  morbid  mood  in  the  master's  own  mind  or  body,  and 
only  ran  over,  by  sympathetic  transmission,  upon  the  benches,  so  that 
he  saw  it  first  in  its  reflection  there,  of  what  use  to  assail  the  insubor- 
dination by  a  second  charge  out  of  the  same  temper  ?  His  only  reme- 
dy is  to  fall  back  on  the  settled  spiritual  laws  of  his  own  being.  He 
must  try  to  escape  out  of  the  special  disturbance  into  the  general  har- 
mony. He  must  retreat,  in  this  emergency  of  temptation,  into  those 
resources  of  character,  principle,  affection,  provided  by  the  previous  and 
normal  disposition  of  his  soul.  This  he  will  achieve  by  some  such 
process  as  that  just  specified,  displacing  the  ground  of  a  direct  and  an- 
noying conflict  by  new  scenery,  and  rather  leaping  up  out  of  the  battle 
with  foes  so  mean  than  staying  to  fight  it  out  on  their  level." 
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PUNCTUALITY 


Punctuality  :  What  is  it  ?  What  is  it  worth,  and  what 's  the  use 
in  teachers  troubling  themselves  about  it  ?  What  harm  in  a  student's 
being  absent  the  first  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  school  ?  But 
little  is  done  more  than  to  call  the  roll,  and  read  a  chapter  in  that  old- 
fashioned  book,  the  Bible.  Suppose  all  the  scholars  should  reason  in  this 
way  and  stay  out  the  first  twenty  minutes?  Wouldn't  the  teacher 
have  an  easy  time,  and  would  n't  the  pupils  lose  the  time  ?  If  one  may 
stay  out,  with  equal  propriety  another  may,  and  so  on.  The  idea  is 
absurd ;  just  as  absurd  as  to  think  to  ride  in  the  cars  by  going  to  the 
d^pot  twenty  minutes  after  they  have  started. 

Punctuality  is  from  the  Jj&tin  jnoictiwi,  a  point;  and  a  point,  math- 
ematicians tell  us,  has  neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thickness,  but  posi- 
tion only ;  then  if  the  scholar  is  not  at  the  point,  both  '  the  point  in 
space,'  aud  'the  point  in  time',  he  is  not  punctual.  If  school  begins 
at  nine  o'clock  and  a  pupil  enters  at  one  minute  past,  he  is  not  punctual 
— the  point  is  passed. 

Time  is  money  and  power.  Who  can  afford  to  lose  it  ?  It  makes 
friends  and  insures  success ;  the  want  of  it  alienates  friends  and  in- 
sures failure. 

Who  wants  to  do  business  with  a  man  eternally  behind  the  time  ? 
If  punctuality  is  worth  any  thing,  it  should  be  insisted  on  in  that  period 
of  life  when  habits  are  forming  and  fixed.  It  should  be  a  law  of  the 
school-room  which  teachers  and  parents  should  take  especial  pains  and 
especial  pride  to  see  enforced. 

We  are  tempted  to  give  in  this  connection  a  humorous  sketch  from 
the  Knickerhocker  : 

"  The  little  town  of  Wimbleton  boasted  two  newspapers,  the  Wim- 
bleton  Patriot  and  the  Wimbleton  Banner.  Circumscribed  as  was  the 
field  of  their  operations,  the  rivalry  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  was 
not  carried  on  to  a  greater  pitch  than  that  between  Mr.  Huggins  of  the 
Patriot,  and  Mr.  Muggins  of  the  Banner. 

"  The  session  of  Congress  had  commenced,  and  the  President's  mes- 
sage was  daily  expected.  The  Patriot  and  the  Banner  were  on  the 
qui  vive,  each  determined  to  forestall  its  opponent. 

"  At  length  the  Banner  received  information  that  the  message  had 
been  received  in  a  city  some  fifteen  miles  distant ;  and  the  editor,  de- 
termined on  a  bold  stroke,  secured  a  horse  aud  wagon  and  posted  off, 
intending  to  have  some  five  hundred  copies  struck  off  at  the  office  of 
one  of  the  city  dailies,  headed,  '  Wimbletown  Banner,  Extra,'  and 
distributed  through  the  town  before  the  Patriot  could  open  its  eyes  to 
see  what  was  going  on. 
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"  An  hour  after  Mr.  Mujxj^in.s's  departure,  Mr.  Iluggius  learned  the 
nature  of  the  covp  d'  etat  by  which  his  rival  intended  to  distance  him. 
And  was  he  to  sit  patiently  under  it  ?     Not  Huggins. 

<' '  Sam,'  said  he,  calling  from  his  office-door  to  a  boy  who  was  play- 
ing marbles  across  the  way,  '  come  here,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 

"  Sam  hitched  up  his  ti'owsers  and  went. 

"  '  How  would  you  like  a  ride  this  morning  ? '  inquired  the  editor, 
urbanely. 

'^  '  Fust  rate,'  was  the  reply. 

''  '  Then  go  and  harness  up  the  black  pony.  I  want  you  to  go  to 
the  city.  I  will  get  a  letter  ready,  and  shall  want  you  to  wait  till  af- 
ternoon, when  perhaps  there  will  be  something  for  you  to  bring  back. 
But  mind  and  do  n't  tell  any  body  where  you  are  going.' 

"In  a  trice  the  black  jwny  was  harnessed  to  a  light  wagon,  and 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterward  Sam  was  on  his  way  to  the  city,  with  a 
message  to  one  of  the  city  dailies  to  print  oft"  five  hundred  copies  of 
the  message,  headed,  '  Wimbleton  Patriot,  Extra,'  and  send  them  back 
by  Sam,  forthwith. 

"  Sam  put  the  pony  to  her  utmost  speed,  and  succeeded  in  passing 
Mr.  Muggins,  who,  wholly  unconscious  of  his  rival's  counterplot,  was 
jogging  contentedly  along,  anticipating  with  no  little  glee  the  discom- 
fiture of  Huggins. 

"  Sam's  errand  sped.  By  foixr  o'clock  that  same  afternoon,  he  de- 
posited in  the  Patriot  ofiice  the  bundle  of  '  extras,'  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  afterward  they  were  distributed  throughout  the  village. 

''  Mr.  Muggins  also  succeeded  in  his  mission.  Thinking,  however, 
that  there  was  no  especial  need  of  haste,  he  did  not  start  on  his  return 
to  Wimbleton  until  the  next  morning. 

"  At  ten  o'clock  precisely,  he  reined  up  in  front  of  the  Wimbleton 
Hotel.  Rising  slowly  in  his  seat,  he  displayed  in  one  hand  a  copy  of 
the  '■  Banner  Extra/  and  swinging  his  hat  aloft  in  the  other,  shouted 
in  jubilant  tones : 

"  '  Three  cheers  for  the  President's  message  ! ' 

"  Roused  by  the  shout,  the  landlord  made  his  appearance. 

" '  What  are  you  shouting  about  the  President's  message  for,  you 
'tarnal  fool  ?  '  he  ejaculated.  '■  Huggins  published  it  in  an  '  extra'  yes- 
terday afternoon,  and  every  body  in  town  's  read  it  by  this  time  !' 

"  Poor  Muggins  !  His  pride  was  suddenly  and  rudely  taken  down; 
and  without  a  word  he  drove  down  to  the  river,  into  which  he  pitched 
the  whole  edition  of  the  'Banner  Extra'  which  he  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  issue. 

"  The  Wimbleton  Banner  never  got  over  the  shock  of  its  discomfit- 
ure. In  less  than  three  months  the  last  number  was  issued,  and  Mug- 
gins left  town  to  find  a  home  in  the  great  West." 

Poor  Muggins ;  he  was  a  little  too  late. 
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A    STORY     FOR     BOYS. 


A  few  days  since,  iu  one  of  our  Fox-river  towns,  a  party  of  boys  were 
coasting,  and  as,  one  after  another,  they  darted  down  the  smooth  white 
course,  and  ran  ga^^ly  back,  drawing  their  sleds  to  the  top  of  the  hill  for 
a  fresh  start,  the  laugh  and  cheer  that  rose  so  pleasantly  won  even  from 
busy  men  and  aged  men  a  smiling  glance  at  a  scene  which  called  back 
to  each  his  own  boyhood.  •  But  alas,  one  of  these  lads  will  not  recall 
that  afternoon's  sport  again,  and  another  will  never  look  back  upon  that 
bright  winter's  day  without  a  shudder. 

The  story  is  a  sad  one.  During  their  sport,  the  sled  of  one  of  the 
boys  ran  against  that  of  a  play-fellow,  doing  some  slight  injury.  It 
was  provoking — it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  avoided — but  how  does 
it  compare  with  the  result  which  followed  ?  The  second  scene  is  two 
angry  boys,  with  eyes  flashing  and  fists  clenched,  fighting;  and  the 
next,  one  of  them  is  lying  upon  the  snow,  which  is  scarce  paler  than 
his  cheek  or  the  frightened  countenances  of  those  who  bend  over  him. 
His  playmate  had  killed  him.  Anger  came  suddenly  upon  their  peace- 
ful sport,  and  this  was  the  terrible  consequence.  And  now,  boys,  pic- 
ture, if  you  can,  the  agony  of  him  who  had  taken  the  life  of  a  school- 
fellow. What  would  he  not  give  to  recall  that  blow  ?  and  yet,  he  can 
no  more  do  so  than  he  can  call  back  to  life  the  cold  remains  of  the  ac- 
tive little  school-mate  who  but  a  week  ago  shared  in  his  studies  and 
sports.  Do  not  say  that  he  is  worse  than  you  are,  if  you  ever  raised 
your  hand  iu  anger.  He  did  not  mean  to  kill  his  play-fellow ;  he  in- 
tended nothing  more  than  you,  when  a  thousand  times  at  a  thousand 
little  things  you  have  given  way  to  passion.  Boys,  think  of  this ;  be 
gentle  in  your  sports ;  be  forbearing  and  manly,  for  trae  manliness  is 
to  'bear  and  forbear'. 

Elgin  Journal. 


Is  THE  Schoolmaster  at  large? — Some  of  our  exchanges  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Club  with  the  following,  and 
are  passing  it  round  : 

"  The  following  i.s  a  literal  copy  of  a  list  of  questions  proposed  for 
discussion  in  a  debating-club  down  east : 

"  '  Is  dansin  morralla  rong  ?'  '  Is  the  reading  of  ficktus  woaks  com- 
mendible  ? '  '  Is  it  necessary  that  femails  shud  reseve  a  thorough  lit- 
terary  educashun  ?'     *  Ot  femails  to  take  part  in  politiks  ?'  " 

People  who  can't  spell  seldom  have  a  high  respect  for  woman. 
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Teachers  and  Friends  :  The  second  number  of  your  journal  is  before  you. 
Do  you  like  it  ?  If  so,  we  know  you  are  willing  to  aid  it.  Now  is  the  time  for 
a  simultaneous  effort  in  every  part  of  the  State  to  swell  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers. We  propose  this  plan :  That  every  teacher  and  friend  of  common 
schools,  on  the  receipt  of  this  number,  take  one  day  and  \'isit  each  family  in 
his  neighborhood  and  invite  them  to  subscribe  for  the  Teacher.  We  feel  confi- 
dent that  such  a  course  would  triple  its  circulation  and  consequent  usefulness. 
What  friend  of  common  schools  will  not  esteem  it  a  pleasure  to  give  one  day 
to  the  cause.     Our  proposition  is  made;  do  with  it  as  it  deserves. 

Institute  at  Brimfield. — An  extra  session  of  the  '  Peoria  County  Teachers' 
Institute'  was  held  in  this  beautiful  village  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  Februa- 
ry, and  such  a  reception  as  we  received  we  do  not  expect  again  for  many  a  day. 
There  was  a  soul  about  it  —  a  good  old-fashioned  hearty  welcome,  like  some 
thing  we  remember  to  have  experienced  in  our  childhood  among  the  gi'een  hills 
of  a  distant  State.  The  interest  manifested  in  our  meeting  and  its  objects  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that,  although  two  other  meetings  were  in  progress  at 
the  same  time,  the  church  in  which  the  Institute  held  its  meeting  was  no  stran- 
ger to  spectators.  The  people  not  only  attended,  but  they  took  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  Institute.  Several  important  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted,  among  which  we  find  the  following  : 

Whereas,  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Board  of 
Education  strongly  recommend  the  Illinois  Teacher ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Brimfield,  together  with  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  recommend  to  the  Supervisors  of  the  county  to  authorize  the  County 
Commissioner  to  put  a  copy  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  into  each  School  District  in 
tlie  county. 

Stillness. — The  degree  of  stillness  in  which  a  room  should  be  kept  varies 
with  the  age  of  scholars  and  fitness  of  the  room.  What  would  be  practicable 
and  desirable  in  one  case  it  might  be  folly  to  attempt  in  another.  We  once  heard 
a  successful  teacher  remark  that  no  school  was  still  enough  unless  a  clock  could 
be  hoard  to  tick  distinctly  throughout  the  room.  Now,  although  this  savors  of 
the  romantic  unless  the  clock  were  a  loud  ticker,  nevertheless,  give  us  the  clock 
rather  than  a  railroad  as  a  standard.  Confounding  mind  with  matter  or  im- 
perfect operations  of  matter  is  unfair ;  it  involves  a  fallacy.  The  operations  of 
mind  are  silent,  of  matter  some  times  noisy.     And  yet  what  noise  is  there  in  the 
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movement  of  a  muscle,  an  arm  or  hand,  or  even  a  world  or  system  of  worlds  ? 
Again :  What  work  of  genius  has  been  wrought  out  in  close  proximity  to  noise 
or  constant  play  of  tongues  ?  Homer  and  Milton  in  the  solitude  of  blindness, 
Luther  in  the  Wartbiu-g  and  Buntan  in  Bedford  jail  did  something  worth  re- 
membering, but  what  they  did  aside  from  these  places  and  circumstances  is  of 
little  value. 

Who  does  not,  if  he  wishes  to  concentrate  all  his  powers  on  one  point,  shut 
himself  in  from  the  world,  and,  untended,  collect  and  direct  the  forces  of  that 
mind  which  Carlisle  calls  '  the  rest  of  infinite  motion,  the  sleep  of  a  spinning 
top'. 

It  is  a  work  of  sufficient  difficulty  to  cultivate  the  power  of  abstraction  in 
children  in  a  still  room,  where  there  are  few  or  no  distui'bing  causes ;  but  that 
difficulty  is  magnified  indefinitely  where  noise  exists. 

Whispering,  the  cardinal  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the  noise  in  schools,  is 
useless  and  hurtful,  and  difficult  to  prevent.  It  is  almost  as  natural  for  child- 
ren to  whisper  as  it  is  to  breathe,  and  all  see  how  inconvenient  it  would  be  to 
deprive  them  of  that  privilege  ;  still,  no  school  can  be  sufficiently  silent  where 
the  lips  are  allowed  to  move  either  in  communicating  or  studying.  The  lips 
must  be  kept  still. 

A  correspondent  from  Lee  county  '  books  us  up '  in  regard  to  school-matters 
there.  It  appears  that  they  have  'taken  time  by  the  fore-lock ',  and  got  up 
a  Normal  School  which  will  go  into  operation  immediately.  This  is  right — ex- 
actly '  Wright' — and  if  they  and  their  children  are  not  richer  and  nobler  for  the 
pecuniary  sacrifice  made  and  to  be  made,  then  may  we  expect  '  ice  in  June '  or 
that  the  laws  of  nature  have  changed.  We  supposed  Lee  coivnty  was  hard  to 
beat,  and  yet  were  congratulating  ourselves,  together  with  Bureau,  that  by  put- 
ting the  Teacher  into  every  school-disti-ict  in  the  county  and  making  an  appro- 
priation in  support  of  the  County  Institute  we  were  at  least  her  equal,  if  not 
a  trifle  in  advance.  But  we  see  that  she  has  '  stolen  the  march ',  and  is  now 
pressing  on  in  the  same  direction,  although  in  another  path,  and  makes  a 
good  show  to  distance  all  competitors.  Hope  she  will  not  forget  to  place  in 
each  school-library  a  copy  of  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

But  to  the  record  and  the  commimication.  We  extract  from  the  records  as 
follows  : 

"  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  being  called  for,  Simeon 
Wright,  Chairman,  submitted  a  report  embracing  a  form  of  organization  for  an 
Institution  for  the  better  qualification  of  teachers.  The  report  was  received 
and  adopted,  and  on  motion  of  Henry  T.  Noble,  of  Dixon,  the  Lee  County 
Normal  Institute  was  located  at  Lee  Centre. 

"  The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  seven  trustees,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result :  A.  C.  Stedman  and  Henry  T.  Noble,  of  Dixon ;  Geo.  R.  Li:<ir, 
of  China;  Lorenzo  Wood,  of  Amboy  ;  Sherman  Shaw,  of  Bradford ;  John  Gill- 
more,  of  Brooklin ;  and  Ephraim  Ingals,  of  Lee  Centre. 

"After  signing  the  articles  of  organization,  the  following  donations  were 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  fund  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  Normal  department :  A.  C.  Stedman,  one  hundred  dollars ;  H. 
T.  Noble,  one  hundred  dollars ;  Simeon  Wright,  one  hundred  dollars ;  A.  R. 
Whitney,  one  hundred  dollars ;  Sherman  Shaw,  one  hiuidred  dollars  ;  G.  R. 
Linn,  one  hundred  dollars  ;  G.  E.  Haskell,  one  hundred  dollai's ;  T.  L.  Pratt, 
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fifty  dollars ;  E.  Ingals,  one  hundred  doUai's ;  G.  M.  La  Forge,  one  hundred 
dollars ;  Daniel  Frost,  one  hundred  dollars  ;  Joseph  M.  Caret,  fifty  dollars ; 
Lorenzo  Wood,  one  hundred  dollars. 

"  Said  dbnation.s  to  be  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest,  at  ten  per  centum,  to  be 
paid  annually,  as  long  as  said  Institute  is  kept  in  legal  existence." 

So  much  for  the  records.     Now  for  the  communication : 

Education  in  Lee  County; — It  is  gratifying  to  -witness  the  interest  that  is 
felt  by  the  citizens  of  Lee  county  upon  the  subject  of  education.  To  establish 
schools  that  are  free,  and  such  as  afford  facilities  for  a  thorough  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  sciences,  is  the  leading  object  of  all.  The  miserly  policy  of 
starving  the  intellect  to  fill  the  purse  finds  no  support  here.  That  our  schools 
have  been  neglected  is  plainly  seen  in  the  size,  condition  and  location  of  many 
of  the  houses  u.sed  for  scholastic  purposes.  But  the  spirit  of  improvement  is 
started  in  this  direction.  All  of  our  villages  and  larger  districts  that  have  not 
houses  ^apted  to  the  graded  syst^B  of  schools  are  discussing  the  expediency 
of  immeaiate  action,  and  as  yet  no  opposition  has  arrayed  itself  to  thwart  the 
efforts  for  elevating  the  standard  of  common  schools.  But  one  sentiment  pre- 
vails, and  that  is  in  favor  of  large  and  commodious  houses,  such  as  will  be  in- 
viting in  appearance  and  adapted  to  the  use  for  which  they  were  designed. 

And  to  meet  the  demand  for  teachers  such  will  make,  our  citizens  have  or- 
ganized a  Normal  department  and  endowed  it  with  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Al- 
though but  one  meeting  of  its  friends  has  yet  been  held,  the  endowment  is  in- 
creasing every  week. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  this  county  have  given*  encouragements  of  aid, 
and  will,  without  doubt,  appi'opriate  some  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  its  sup- 
port. All  that  is  wanting  is  to  have  the  demands  that  education  makes  set  forth, 
and  our  citizens  will  give,  and  that  freely.  Teachers'  Institxites  have  been  held 
in  Lee  Centre,  and  the  inhabitants  have  freely  borne  the  expense  and  given  a  lib- 
eral patronage  to  all  of  the  sessions.  Our  fifth  session  commences  March  third, 
to  continue  one  week  under  the  direction  of  the  Normal  Trustees.  The  services 
of  efficient  instructors  have  been  secured.     But  more  anon.  * 

Education  in  Alton. — A  few  public-spirited  persons  in  Alton  (we  wish  we 
had  their  names)  have  rented,  fitted  up,  warmed  and  lighted  a  room  for  free 
lectures  and  lessons.  It  is  open  every  night  and  entirely  free  to  all.  "Dur- 
ing one  evening  rhetoric  and  elocution  is  taught;  the  next  evening's  exercises 
are  upon  architecture,  drawing,  mathematics,  etc.  Thus  every  night  in  the 
week  is  devoted  to  free  lessons,  given  by  our  most  competent  citizens,  who  are 
clergymen,  school-teachers,  book-keepers,  etc.  This  project  is  christened  the 
'Alton  Polytechnic  Institute'.  A  free  library  and  reading-room  has  been  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  it,  where  papers  and  periodicals  are  to  be  found 
from  every  State  and  j^rominent  city  in  the  Union,  and  also  many  good  books." 

'News  from  the  Jerseys.'  —  Enoch  Bridges,  of  Lynn  Bottom,  Jersey 
county,  writes : 

"I  have  been  a  school-officer  in  town  eight,  range  twelve,  for  many  years, 
and  have  scarcely  ever  seen  such  a  thing  as  a  periodical  on  common  schools, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  old  '  Suckers '  here  in  the  same  fix.  I  should  like 
to  compete  for  the  twenty-seven  dollar  premium." 

All  right,  Mr.  Bridges,  we  should  like  to  have  you  ;  and  we  would  further 
like  to  have  Jersey  county  compete  for  the  fifty-dollar  banner.  The  'lists'  are 
open,  and  Avill  be  till  the  first  of  May. 
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The  following  letter  from  the  pleasant  city  of  Ottawa,  county-seat  of  Lasalle, 
shows  that  the  good  cause  is  in  a  healthy  condition.     Read  what  it  says : 

A  Good  Report  from  Ottowa. — Mr.  Editor:  A  few  days  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  Ottawa  and  learning  some  facts  pertaining  to  education. 
The  schools  are  organized  under  the  new  law,  with  an  efiScient  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, consisting  of  Judge  E.  S.  Leland,  President;  Mr.  N.  True,  Secreta- 
ry ;  Philo  Lindset,  Benjamin  Phelps,  A.  A.  Fisher,  and  George  B.  Navy. 
Two  fine  brick  buildings,  heated  by  furnaces,  have  been  erected,  at  an  expense 
of  twenty-one  thousand  dollars.  In  one  of  these  Isaac  Stone  is  Principal, 
assisted  by  Miss  Putnam,  Miss  Jocelyn,  and  Miss  Stebbins.  In  the  other 
Thomas  H.  Clark  is  Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  Delano,  Miss  Fullertok, 
and  Miss  Cammeron.  Mr.  Stone  comes  from  the  High  School  at  Romeo, 
Michigan,  and  has  been  a  very  active  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Educa- 
tional Association.  Mr.  Clark  is  from  Maine,  and  gives  promise  that "  he  will 
maintain  the  reputation  of  a  true  yankee  teacher.  I  can  not  but  congratulate 
the  citizens  of  Ottawa  in  their  selection  of  teachers,  and  cheerfully  welcome 
them  to  our  ranks.  They  will  do  all  they  can  to  circulate  the  Illinois  Teacher. 
The  Schools  are  graded  as  follows :  Primary  Department,  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment, Grammar  Department  and  Higher  Department,  and  each  department  is 
subdivided  into  two  classes.  The  population  of  Ottawa  is  five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two ;  children  under  twenty-one  years,  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-seven;  between  five  and  fifteen  years,  one  thousand  and 
nineteen.     Ottawa  has  graded  free  schools.  d.  w. 

A  Model  County. — Somerset  county.  New  Jersey,  the  former  residence  of 
that  successful  educator.  Dr.  C.  C.  Hoagland,  has  but  one  inhabitant  out  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  who  can  not  read  and  write.  The  clerk  of  the  county 
court  for  the  last  nine  years  met  but  one  man  who  could  not  write  his  name. 
It  has  a  Teachers'  Institute  eight  years  old,  and  vigorous  yet.  It  was  the  first 
county  which  petitioned  for  a  Normal  School  in  that  State.  New  Jersey  has 
now  the  best-endowed  Normal  School  in  the  Union.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
the  moving  spirit  in  that  county  has  migrated  westward  and  pitched  his  tent  in 
Henry,  Marshall  county.  Here  's  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  for  him,  and  we 
wish  we  could  have  the  pleasure  of  extending  the  '  grip  '  to  4  few  more  of  the 
same  sort. 

We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  friend  Beitt,  and  with  reason,  too. 
Hear  what  he  says  : 

C.  E.  Hovey:  Dear  Sir — I  inclose  four  dollars  for  the  Teacher,  and  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  a  dozen  more  subscriptions  before  the  first  of  May.  *  *  * 

Yours,  etc.,  0.  H.  BRITT. 

Britt  is  a  stirring  fellow  and  an  earnest  teacher. 

We  have  assui-ances  from  Tazewell  county  that  she  will  not  be  behind  any 
other  county  m  the  State  in  supporting  the  Teacher.  She  has  for  several 
years  made  liberal  appropriations  for  her  Teachers'  Institute,  and  the  past  year 
the  Supervisors  presented  their  efficient  School-Commissioner,  Mr.  Lemuel 
Allen,  with  one  hundred  dollars.  It  will  be  remembered  that  those  fast  friends 
of  education.  Dr.  Maus,  G.  W.  Miniek,  J.  H.  St.  Mathews,  and  Dr.  Ferris, 
reside  in  this  county. 
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The  following  tribute  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was 
tendered  by  the  State  Teachers'  Institute  at  its  lat.e  session  at  Springfield  : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  our  State  Superin- 
tendent, Honorable  N.  W.  Edwards,  has  honorably  performed  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  is  deserving  of  and  shall  receive  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association. 

"Resolved,  That  the  courtesy  and  deference  he  has  uniformly  shown  the 
teachers,  and  his  desire  to  receive  suggestions  from  them,  entitle  him  to  our 
personal  thanks,  and  we  hereby  tender  them  to  him." 

Read  what  a  visiter  says  of  Joliet  Schools : 

Mr.  Editor:  No  city  in  the  State  has  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  schools 
than  Joliet.  The  citizens  have  erected  one  tWo-story  stone  building  and  one 
large  three-story  brick  bviilding,  which  latter,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
is  the  best  in  the  State.  Both  were  full  of  scholars  with  bright  eyes  and  hap- 
py faces.  Mr.  Hodges,  Principal  in  the  brick  schoolThouse,  is  perfectly  at 
home  in  the  school-room,  and  his  scholars  perfectly  at  home  in  their  studies. 
The  young  ladies  in  reading  compositions,  and  the  young  gentlemen  in  declaim- 
ing (I  visited  the  school  while  these  exercises  were  taking  place),  did  well ;  and 
I  can  advise  teachers  to  do  no  better  thing  for  themselves,  if  they  should  pass 
through  Joliet,  than  to  stop  and  visit  friend  Hodges's  school. 

Mr.  Robertson's  school  is  composed  of  smaller  scholars,  but  I  was  pleased 
with  the  good  order  and  systematic  arrangement  I  found  there.  The  young 
misses  appeared  somewhat  abashed  while  reading  their  compositions,  but  this 
they  will  ovei'come.  The  lads  declaimed  well,  and  showed  that  their "  teacher 
was  doing  thorough  work.  The  practice  of  writing  compositions  and  the  prac- 
tice of  declamation  is  too  much  neglected  in  many  schools.  These  form  an 
honorable  exception.  d.  w. 

Bmomington,  February  18, 1S56. 

Macauley  the  historian  is  responsible  for  the  following.     Who  can  guess  it  ? 

Cut  off  my  head,  and  singular  I  am ; 
»•    Cut  off  my  tail,  and  plural  I  appear ; 

Cut  off  both  head  and  tail,  and  strange  to  tell, 
•  Although  my  middle 's  left,  there  's  nothing  there ! 

"What  is  my  head  cut  off?  a  sounding  sea. 
What  is  my  t-ail  cut  off?  a  roaring  river. 
Within  whose  eddying  deeps  I  peaceful  play, 
A  parent  of  soft  sounds,  though  muto  for  ever. 

We  will  give  in  the  June  number  of  the  Teacher  the  names  and  address,  by 
counties,  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  who  are  subscribers  to  this  journal.  We 
have  been  requested  to  do  this  in  order  to  see  which  county  can  muster  the 
greatest  number  of  live  teachers. 

Let  every  subscriber  be  particular  to  state  the  county  he  is  from,  and  also 
whether  he  (or  she)  is  a  teacher. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Indiana,  at  its  late  session,  established 
an  educational  journal  and  appointed  George  B.  Stone,  of  Indianapolis,  Res- 
ident Editor,  aided  by  a  corps  of  corresponding  editors.  W.  B.  Smith  and  Com- 
pany, of  Cineinnati,  donated  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  Association  for  the 
journal. 
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Use  the  Dictiokauy. — While  visiting  a  very  fine  school  not  long  since,  the 
scholai'S  were  asked  to  tell  the  meaning  of  the  word  'horse'.  Every  hand 
went  «p,  and  eyes  sparkled  brightly,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Please,  sir,  let  me  an- 
swer that  question'.  A  certain  one  having  been  designated,  answered,  "A 
horse  is  an  animal."  "But  a  man  is  an  animal ;  is  a  man  a  horse ? "  This  was 
a  new  view  of  the  case,  and  several  hands  were  again  raised.  A  keen-looking 
little  girl  was  the  lucky  one  this  time,  and  replied,  "A  horse  is  a  four-footed 
animal."  "  So  is  a  dog  a  four-footed  animal ;  is  a  dog  a  horse  ?  "  The  hands  re- 
luctantly went  down  at  this  second  query,  and  the  little  folks  began  for  the  first 
time  to  suspect  that  they  could  not  tell  what  a  horse  was. 

The  trouble  lay  in  this :  They  had  not  been  accustomed  to  use  the  dictionary. 
Every  one  knew  what  a  horse  was,  but  could  not  tell.  There  are  other  words 
in  common  use  that  scholars  can  not  define  for  quite  a  different  reason — the 
best  reason,  they  do  n't  know  their  meaning.  Should  not  every  child  be  provid- 
ed with  a  dictionary,  and  taught  its  use  ?  Should  not  the  pupils  in  schools  be 
encom-aged  and  required  to  consult  the  dictionary  with  regard  to  every  word 
they  read  or  hear  from  pui-c  lips,  whose  meaning  they  do  not  know  ? 

Professor  Cochrane  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  New- York  State 
Normal  School,  in  place  of  Professor  Woolworth,  who  has  been  promoted  to  the 
Secretai-yship  of  the  Regents  of  the  University.  Professor  Da  vies  has  also  ac- 
cepted a  chair  in  this  school. 

Through  an  oversight  of  ours,  the  article  entitled  '  Teaching  Geography', 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  is  not  credited  to  him  in  the  body 
of  the  Teacher.  We  bespeak  for  it  a  careful  perusal.  Mr.  Edwards  has  few 
equals  in  that  department. 

The  citizens  of  Washington,  Tazewell  County,  have  purchased  a  site  and 
have  subscribed  eight  thousand  dollars  to  build  a  school-house  thereon.  The 
first  story  is  to  be  used  for  a  Primary  and  Grammar  school ;  the  second  story 
for  a  High  school,  and  the  third  for  students'  rooms. 

The  only  objection,  says  a  Commissioner  of  an  adjoining  county,  that  I  have 
yet  heard  to  the  school-tax  was  made  by  a  gentleman  who  had  ten  childi-en  to 
send  to  school  and  only  as  many  dollars  tax  to  pay  in  all. 

Governor  Pollock,  of  Pennsylvania,  recently  visited  the  various  schools  in 
Harrisburgh.  Of  course  he  was  handsomely  received  and  created  quite  a  sen- 
sation among  the  little  folks. 

Reverend  A.  Smyth  is  now  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education.  He 
is  fated  to  win  laurels  wherever  he  goes.  Several  have  sprouted  from  the  edit- 
orial chair  already. 

Mr.  John  Eaton,  Junior,  of  the  Clinton-Street  School,  Cleveland,  has  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Toledo,  in  place  of  Mr.  Smyth,  re- 
signed. 
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AVe  learn  by  a  private  dispatch  that  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  has  ordered 
a  copy  of  the  Common-School  Journal  of  that  State  to  be  put  into  every  School 
Distinct  in  the  State.     Joun  G.  McMy.v.v,  of  Racine,  is  principal  editor.. 

M.  Taber,  School-Commissioner  of  Kane  county,  promises  to  take  off  the 
cover  and  show  us  the  educational  movements  in  that  county.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  them. 

If  subscribers  do  not  get  the  Teacher  regularly,  they  are  requested  to  notify 
us  of  the  fact. 

We  are  indebted  to  Senator  Trumbull  for  a  copy  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey. 

W.  F.  M.  Arsy,  J.  A.  Havtley,  W.  H.  Lapha.m,  and  E.  D.  Osb.^nd  are  author- 
ized to  act  as  agents  for  the  Teacher. 


BOOKS    AND    PERIODICALS. 


Webster's  Quarto  Dictioxaky,  Unabridged.     Springfield,  Mass.:    Published 
by  George  and  Charles  Merriam. 

The  power  of  language  to  express  excellence  has  been  put  to  the  test  by  the 
best-educated  men  of  the  age  in  commending  this  work,  and  if  the  shade  of 
the  departed  could  revisit  this  lower  air  and  take  cognizance  of  what  is  pass- 
ing, it  must  be  abundantly  satisfied.  Grave  Statesmen,  learned  Presidents,  pro- 
found Jui-ists  and  a  multitude  of  less-honored  members  of  the  great  English 
family  have  voluntarily  expressed  their  obligations  to  the  Sage  of  West-Hart- 
ford. One  says,  "  There  have  been  two  Noahs  in  this  world  who  have,  we  trust, 
entered  a  blessed  world  to  come — the  Noah  of  diluvian  days,  who  conducted 
the  representatives  of  the  living  creation  over  the  world  of  waters,  and  the 
Noah  of  modern  days,  who  has  naAigated  the  Ai-k  of  th^  English  language  over 
the  deluge  of  a  world  of  words.  Noah  Webster's  Dictionaries  are  soon  to  be 
the  Court-language  of  the  world."  Another  discourses  after  this  wise  :  "When 
our  republic  rose,  he  became  its  schoolmaster.  Thei-e  had  never  been  a  great 
nation  with  a  universal  language  without  dialects.  The  Torkshiieman  can  not 
now  talk  with  a  man  from  Cornwall.  The  peasant  of  the  Ligvirian  Appenines 
drives  his  goats  home  at  evening  over  hills  that  look  down  on  six  provinces, 
none  of  whose  dialects  he  can  speak.  Here  five  thousand  miles  change  not  the 
sound  of  a  word.  Ai'ound  every  fireside  and  from  every  tribune,  in  every  field 
of  labor  and  every  factory  of  toil  is  heard  the  same  tongue. — We  owe  it  to  Web- 
ster. He  has  done  more  for  us  than  Alfred  did  for  England,  or  Cadmus  for 
Greece.  His  books  have  educated  three  generations.  They  are  for  ever  multi- 
plying his  innumerable  armj'  of  thinkers,  who  will  transmit  his  name  from  age 
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to  age.  Only  two  men  have  stood  on  the  New  World  whose  fame  is  so  sure  to 
last  —  Columbus,  its  Discoverer,  and  Washington,  its  Savior.  Webster  is, 
and  will  be,  its  great^eacher ;  and  these  three  make  one  trinity  of  fame." 

With  Webster  and  Shakspeare  in  his  prison,  Kossuth  became  master  of  the 
English  tongue.  We  suppose  all  agree  that  the  Un.\bridged  Dictionary  of 
Webster  is  the  standard  in  etymology  and  definition.  A  distinguished  lecturer 
and  traveler  a  few  days  since  said  that  while  on  one  of  the  Egean  Islands 
he  accidently  discovered  the  connection  of  the  word  licorice  with  the  Greek 
word  glukus.  He  supposed  he  had  made  a  discovery,  but  on  reference  to 
Webster  he  found  the  matter  already  in  print.  If  we  wish  to  know  from 
what  a  word  is  derived,  we  go  to  Webster's  Unabridged.  If  we  wish  to  know 
what  a  word  means,  we  consult  Webster's  Unabridged.  No  other  dictionary 
supplies  its  place.  It  may  be  used  without  others,  but  none  others  without  it. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  verdict  of  the  English  people,  both  cis- Atlantic  and  trans- 
Atlantic,  and  we  know  of  no  way  in  which  a  few  thousand  dollars  could  be  bet- 
ter expended  than  by  putting  a  copy  of  this  great  work  iipon  every  teacher's 
desk  in  the  State. 

Outlines  of  Physical  Geography.     By  George  W.  Fitch.     New- York  :  J.  H. 

COLTON  AND  COMPANY. 

Elements   of   Physical   Geography.      By   Cornelius  S.  Cartee.     Boston: 
HicKLiNG,  Swan  and  Brown. 

We  are  glad  to  see  oui*  publishers  turning  their  attention  to  this  interesting 
but  neglected  subject.  Since  the  series  of  lectures  by  Guyot  were  published, 
developing  the  great  variety  and  beauty  of  physical  phenomena,  we  have  desired 
to  see  the  facts  of  the  science  put  in  form  suitable  for  the  school-room.  This 
has  been  well  done  in  the  works  before  us.  Mr.  Fitch  is  ah  accurate  writer, 
and  J.  H.  Colton  and  Company  have  the  reputation  of  getting  out  tlieii*  pub- 
lications in  the  highest  style  of  the  art.  The  book  is  beautiful.  Mr.  Cartee 
appears  for  the  first  time  as  an  author,  but  has  long  been  known  as  an  excel- 
lent teacher.  Hickling,  Swan  and  Brown  have  brought  out  this  book  in  their 
best  manner. 

My  First  Exercises  in  Composition-Writing.     Boston:  Published  bj' Rob- 
inson AND  Richardson. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  exercises  of  Composition- Writing  attractive, 
and  the  attempt  seems  to  be  successful.  Nothing,  of  course,  can  take  the  place 
of  attention,  effort  and  thought,  but  the  subject  need  not  be  approached  on  its 
steepest  side.  It  is  easier  to  wind  round  a  hill  than  to  go  directly  up  it,  and 
this  idea  seems  to  have  been  seized  hold  of  and  used  in  '  My  First  Exercises  in 
Composition- Writing '. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  contains  a  history  of  educational 
movements  in  Illinois  up  to  this  time.  Every  teacher  should  have  it  as  a  work 
of  refetence.  There  are  still  a  few  volumes  on  hand  which  may  be  had  of  W. 
F.  M.  Arny,  Bloomington,  or  C.  E.  Hovey,  Peoria,  for  the  subscription  price, 
one  dollar.       « 
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The  Ohio  Journal  of  Education  for  January  is  received,  containing  a  very 
modest  new-year's  greeting,  an  account  of  the  State  Association,  together  with 
the  usual  amount  of  agreeable  things  served  up  in  a  very  agreeable  way.  We 
look  up  to  it  as  an  elder  brother  and  shall  take  counsel  from  its  columns.  It  is 
published  at  Columbus. 

The  Michigan  Journal  is  ably  conducted  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Detroit,  and 
filled  with  original  and  readable  matter.  It  has  made  us  twelve  visits  during 
the  past  year,  and  '  nary  poor  one  among  'em'.  Hope  still  to  retain  its  acquaint- 
ance. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  is  received.  First  num- 
ber to  be  issued  in  March.     John  G.  McMynn,  of  Racine,  Resident  Editor. 
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Honorable  Onslow  Peters,  a  resident  of  Peoria,  and  wideh-  known  as  a  warm 
and  strong  friend  of  public  schools,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruar}'.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  education  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  and  could 
always  find  time,  in  the  midst  of -a  laborious  and  exacting  profession,  to  aid  by 
his  presence  or  his  pen,  this  cause,  which,  more  than  any  other,  engaged  his  sym- 
pathies. Nor  is  this  surprising.  He  grew  up  in  the  schools  of  the  Pilgrims, 
was  fitted  for  College  in  their  academies,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University  with 
the  highest  honors,  in  the  same  class  with  Dr.  Sears,  its  present  President.  To 
win  laurels  in  such  company  argues  a  love  of  learning  Avhich  time  may  never 
extingviish,  and  a  capacity  which  many  might  envy.  He  pursued  a  course  of 
professional  study  at  Cambridge,  and  then  sought  a  home  upon  the  frontier  ere 
yet  the  war-whoop  of  the  retiring  red  man  had  died  away  from  the  site  of  the 
beautiful  city  of  his  residence^ 

He  was  a  worker.  ^  Labor  omnia  vincit',  translated  in  boyhood,  was  exempli- 
fied in  manhood.     While  others  slept  he  toiled. 

It  is  too  late  to  say  that  such  a  man  succeeded,  that,  he  was  honored  with 
important  ti-usts  or  that  he  will  be  remembered.  His  early  study  and  subse- 
quent application  long  since  possessed  the  world  of  this  secret  and  revealed  the 
price  of  success.  But  he  '  sleeps  his  last  sleep '.  We  wish  not  to  ti-ace  his  his- 
tory, but  simply  to  say  that  another  friend  of  education  is  gone,  and  to  di'op  a 
tear  in  sympathy  with  the  stricken  family. 

"  All  that  breathe  will  share  his  destiny. 
So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 
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CHICAGO     HIGH     SCHOOL. 

BY      J.     C.    DOBE 


The  firet  important  event  in  the  history  of  our  Public  School  system 
during  the  year  1855,  was  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  by  the  Common 
Council  for  the  establishment  of  a  Public  High  School.  The  erection 
of  a  suitable  building  for  its  accommodation  next  became  a  subject  of 
consideration,  and  after  much  deliberation  with  regard  to  building  ma- 
terial and  expense,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  building  of  Athens  stone, 
in  the  West  Division  of  the  city,  on  Monroe  Street,  at  an  expense  of 
thirty-three  thousand  and  seventy-two  dollars.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  building  and  its  appurtenances,  independent  of  the  lot,  will 
not  cost  much  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  lot  on  which  the 
house  is  located  is  two  hundred  feet  square  and  is  a  part  of  School 
Block  No.  1,  and  consequently  was  not  purchased.  It  is  estimated  at 
a  value  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  stone  work  is  now  finished, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  contracts,  the  interior  of  the  house  will  be 
completed  during  the  summer  of  1856.  Immediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building  it  is  declared  by  ordinance  that  a  high  school  shall 
be  organized  therein,  which  will  be  about  thefiret  of  September,  1856. 

The  school  will  consist  of  three  departments,  viz  :  an  English  High, 
a  Normal,  and  a  Classical  Departfneut. 

The  courses  of  study  for  the  different  departments  have  not  yet  been 
prescribed,  but  they  will  conform  nearly  to  those  which  are  usually  pur- 
sued in  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

The  Normal  department  is  designed  to  qualify  for  teaching  young 
ladies  of  our  own  city  who  shall  distinguish  themselves  by  correct  de- 
portment and  superior  scholarship ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  ordi- 
nance for  the  establishment  of  the  school  that  graduates  of  the  Normal 
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l)c})artiiiont  sIkiII  liiivc  preference,  other  thiiius  being  equal,  in  the  ap- 
pdintineui  of  teachers  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 

Expewlnce  has  proved  that  a  Model  School  is  a  necessary  appendage 
to  a  Normal  School,  in  order  to  give  students  of  tlieoretical  teaching 
an  opportunity  to  practice.  I  therefore  suggest  for  the  consideratioa 
of  the  IJoard  the  e:xpediency  of  organizing  a  3Iodel  School  in  connec- 
'tiou  with  the  Normal  department. 

The  Model  School,  under  the  tuition  of  a  competent  teacher,  should 
consist  of  about  fifty  pupils,  of  suitable  attainments  to  form  five  classes 
in  regular  gradation,  corresponding  iu  rank  "vvith  the  divisions  of  the 
Primary  departments  and  the  two  lower  divisions  of  the  Gramraar  de- 
partment. This  school  will  enable  students  of  the  Normal  department 
to  qualify  themselves  by  teaching  classes  in  the  3Iodel  School,  without 
loss  of  time,  after  appointment,  in  learning  their  routine  of  duties. 

The  High-School  building  is  so  ari-anged  as  to  admit  of  the  organiz- 
ation of  the  Normal  department  with  a  Model  School  in  proximity, 
withovit  interfering  in  the  least  with  the  P]nglish  High  and  Classical 
departments.  School  No.  3  is  much  crowded,  and  would  be  benefited 
by  the  withdrawal  of  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  constitute  the 
Model  School. 

The  Normal  School,  by  supplying  thorough  and  accomplished  teach- 
ers to  fill  vacancies  that  must  neccessarily  occur  in  the  Primary  Jvud 
Grammar  Schools,  will  meet  a  want  that  has  some  times  mateinally  i-e- 
tarded  their  progress.  When  an  experienced  teacher  resigns  her  office, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  a  teacher  who  can  immediately  assume  the 
duties  of  her  predecessor  without  spending  considerable  time  in  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  system  of  discipline  and  instruction.  Each 
department  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  is  composed  of  sev- 
eral divisions,  in  regular  gradation,  and  each  division  has  a  prescribed 
course  of  study.  The  teacher  who  shall  make  herself  familiar  with  the 
system  of  instruction  and  the  studies  pui'sued  in  the  respective  divis- 
ions by  passing  through  them  as  pupil,  and  who  subsequently  shall  de- 
vote two  years  to  study,  and  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in 
the  Normal  department,  can  not  fail  to  enter  upon  the  responsible  du- 
ties of  instructcr  with  peculiar  advantages  over  the  person  that  has  nev- 
er pursued  a  systematic  course  of  education  preparatory  to  teaching. 

The  popular  favor  with  which  the  public  school  system  is  now  re- 
garded in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  efforts  that  are  mak- 
ing in  cities  and  large  towns,  where  concentrated  wealth  and  energy 
render  an  approximation  to  perfection  of  system  practicable,  are  creating 
a  demand  for  teachers  of  high  qualiScations ;  and  schools  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  qualifying  teachers  to  meet  this  ddnand  have  now 
become  a  very  essential  part  of  a  public  school  system. 

ORDINANCE  TO  ESTABLISH  A   PUIU.IC  IIKUI  SCUOOr,  FOU   MAI.KS  AXL)   FEMAI.KS  IN  THE 
CITY  OF    CIIIC AGO. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Chicago :  That 
for  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  public  schools   now  existing  in 
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tlii=>  city,  and  tlie  elevatiuu  of  thu  GraiiiuKir  uud  Primary  Schools,  a 
Ili^h  School  shall  be  established,  and  a  buildiug  for  the  same_^  erected. 

Immediately  after  the  High-School  building  shall  have  beea'complet- 
ed,  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors  shall  organize  a  school  in  said  build- 
ing, and  shall  employ  a  Principal  at  a  fixed  salaiy  not  exceeding  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Male  assistants  at  a  fixed  salaiy  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  and  female  assistants  at  a  fixed  salaiy  not  exceeding  six 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  may  be  employed  by  the  Board  of  Inspect- 
ors, when  in  their  judgment  such  assistants  shall  be  necessary. 

The  Board  of  School  Inspectors  shall  have  the  same  control  of  the 
High  School  that  it  has  of  the  other  public  schools  ;  and  it  is  the  du- 
ty of  the  Board  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  discipline  and  instruction  of 
the  school,  what  studies  shall  be  pursued  and  what  books  and  apparatus 
shall  be  used. 

Free  instruction  shall  be  given  to  all  pupils  who  may  attend  said 
High  School,  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  School  Inspectors. 

There  shall  be  a  department  in  the  High  School  expressly  for  the 
qualification  of  young  ladies  to  teach,  which  shall  be  styled  the  Xormal 
or  Teachers'  Department.  Graduates  of  this  department  shall  have 
preference,  other  things  being  equal,  in  the  appointment  of  Teachers 
for  the  Primary  and  (irammar  Schools. 

Pupils  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  Academical  department  of  said 
High  School  until  they  are  twelve  jeava  of  age,  nor  to  the  Xormal  de- 
partment until  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  shall  have  sustained 
au  examination  upon  those  studies  pursued  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  to 
the  ajiproval  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  Principal  of  the  High 
School. 

No  pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  the  High  School  after  it  shall  have  been 
organized  one  year,  unless  they  have  attended  some  public  Grammar 
School  the  year  next  preceding  the  time  of  application  for  admission, 
provided  they  have  been  residents  of  the  city  of  Chicago  during  that 
year.  And  after  the  High  School  shall  have  been  organized  two  years, 
pupils  shall  not  be  admitted  to  said  school  unless  they  have  attended 
some  public  Grammar  School  the  two  years  next  preceding  the  time 
of  application,  provided  they  have  been  residents  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
during  those  two  years.         , 

Pupils  applying  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools  who  have  not  been 
residents  of  the  city  of  Chicago  one  or  more  j-ears,  must  have  attended 
some  public  Grammar  School  in  this  city  unless  previously  qualified. 

Pupils  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  High  School  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fall  term  unless  qualified  to  enter  some  class  already  formed, 
and  then  only  at  such  time  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  School 
Inspectors. 

The  term  of  attendance  iqjou  the  High  School  necessary  for  gradua- 
ation  shall  be,  in  the  Teachers'  Department  two  years;  English  High 
Department  three  years;  Classical  Department  three  years;  English 
High  and  Classical  Department  four  years. 
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DESCIUPTIOS  OF  THE  HIOIl  SCHOOL  BL'ILDINO. 

The  miin  body  of  the  building  is  eighty-eight  feet  long  by  fifty-two 
feet  wide,  with  central  projections  five  feet  by  twenty-five,  making  the 
width  of  the  building  at  the  centre  sixty-two  feet.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond stories  are  each  fourteen  feet,  and  the  third  seventeen  feet  high, 
in  the  clear.  The  partitions  are  all  0/  brick  work,  twelve  inches  thick ; 
the  outside  walls  are  twenty  inches,  composed  of  rubble  stone  dressed 
square  and  laid  in  courses,  with  rock  face.  The  projecting  piers,  with 
their  pinnacles,  are  built  of  bush-hammered  cut  stone.  The  window 
niullions  and  hoods,  the  dental  courses  and  the  lower  part  of  the  cor- 
nice are  of  the  same  kind  of  cut  stone.  The  crown  moulding  of  the 
cornice  is  of  wood ;  the  roof  is  covered  with  slate.  The  tint  of  the 
rough  stone  is  a  light  blue ;  that  of  the  cut  stone,  though  of  the  same 
quality,  is  a  lighter  color,  forming  an  agreeable  contrast. 

The  basement  story  is  seven  feet  high,  and  is  designed  to  contaia 
furnaces  for  warming  the  building,  and  the  necessary  fuel.  Hot-air 
flues  are  built  iu  the  partitions,  and  the  arrangement  is  such  that  while 
warm  air  is  being  admitted  into  a  room  at  one  corner  the  vitiated  air 
is  discharged  through  a  ventilating  flue  at  another  corner.  If  th(*  air 
in  a  room  becomes  too  warm,  a  large  valve  may  be  opened  near  the  ceil- 
ing, allowing  the  warmer  air  to  pass  off  rapidly  into  the  main  ventilat- 
ing fiue. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the  second  story  is  like  that  of  the  first, 
with  the  exception  of  having  much  larger  wardrobes.  One-half  of  the 
third  story  is  appropriated  to  a  hall ;  the  other  half  is  divided  into  school- 
rooms and  wardrobes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  second  story  is  di- 
vided. 

STATISTICS. 

There  are  now  n^ne  public  schools  in  the  city,  and  two  beside  the  High 
School  will  be  added  to  this  number  during  the  ensuing  year. 

According  to  the  returns,  the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  the 
echools  during  the  year  is  6826. 

School  iVb.  1. 


Mr.  P.  Bass $1,200 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Whittier 850 

Miss  M.  A.  Eames 250 


Miss  M.  L.  Patrick $400 

Miss  M.  B.  Moulton 250 

Miss  J.  W.  Sawyer 250 


School  No.  2. 


Mr.  J.  Claflin $1,000 

Miss  C.  McArthiu- 350 

Miss  L.  Perkins 300 


Miss  S.  A.  Hunter $350 

MissC.  Packard 250 

Miss  R.  S.  Robbins 250 


School  No.  3. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Weutworth $1,200  :  Miss  S.  E.  Tibbetts $250 

Miss  M.  L.  Reed 350  j  Miss  F.  Nicol 250 

Miss  II.  Culver 350  I  Mrs.  J.  E.  Seymour 250 

Miss  F.  A.  CoggswcU 400  | 
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School  Xo.  4. 


Mr.  A.  G.  WiWer $1,000 

Miss  D.  A.  Dean 350 

Miss  A.  M.  Daffv 3oO 


MissE.  W.  Mushall 350 

Miss  J.  Rickords 250 

Miss  F.  Bi-owu 250 


School  Xo.  5. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Dupec SLOOO 

MissE.  Dickerman 350 

Miss  M.  B.  Sinclair 200 


Miss  M.  Shields S400 

Miss  A.  M.  ManniuK 250 


School  Xo.  6. 


Mr.  A.  D.  Sturtcvant $1,000 

Miss  J.  Williams 350 

MissF.  Smith 300 


Miss  A.  Duncan .,. $400 

Miss  E.  M.  Hubbard 250 

Miss  M.  C.  Wadswonh 250 


School  Xo.  7. 
Miss  M.  Cooper SS^O  |  Miss  C.  C.  Fox $359 

School  Xo.  8. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Keith $600  |  Miss  J.  E.  Ward $350 

School  Xo.  9. 
Mr.  0.  B.  Hcwett $600  |  Miss  A.  Chapman $350 


THE      WORLD. 


Talk  who  will  of  the  world  as  a  desert  of  thrall, 
Yet  —  yet  there  is  a  bloom  on  the  waste  ; 

Though  the  chalice  of  life  hath  its  acid  and  gall, 
There  are  honey-drops  too  for  the  taste. 

We  murmur  and  droop  should  a  sorrow-cloud  stay, 

And  note  all  the  shades  of  our  lot ; 
But  the  rich  scintillations  that  brighten  our  way 

Are  basked  in,  enjoyed,  and  forgot. 

Those  who  look  on  mortality's  ocean  aright 
Will  not  moan  o"er  each  billow  that  rolls. 

But  dwell  on  the  glories,  the  beauties,  the  might, 
As  much  as  the  shipwrecks  and  shoals. 


EuilCoOK, 


A  Good  Deed. — Dr.  Cornwall,  formerly  of  Greene  County,  died 
recently  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  left  a  will  devising  ten  thousand  dol- 
lai-s'  vrortli  of  real  estate  so  that  the  increase  of  it  shall  purchase  books 
on  Physiolog}',  especially  Graham's  and  Dr.  Alcott's,  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  common  schools  of  Greene  Countv. 
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GEOMETRY,  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  LEARNING. 


BT    THOMAS    niLL. 


[Through  the  courtesy  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Waltham,  Mass., 
we  have  been  furnished  with  nai  early  copy  of  his  lecture  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  on  the  subject  of  Geometry,  and  will 
venture  to  suggest  that  it  will  pay  for  reading.  He  advances  some 
novel  notions  with  regard  to  the  order  of  mathematical  studies.  We 
give  the  leading  points.] 

I  propose  as  my  thesis,  that  Geometry  is  the  foundation  of  learning. 
It  is  said  that  Plato  wrote  over  his  school-room  door.  Let  no  one  igno- 
rant of  Geometry  enter  here.  And  although  the  anecdote  can  not  be 
found  in  good  Greek,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  rather  mythic- 
al, it  deserves  to  have  been  true.  It  is  the  inscription,  which  is  in 
fact  written  over  all  the  higher  schools  of  life.  Geometry  is  required 
for  admission  into  the  high  schools  of  nature,  and  is  always  taught  in 
Nature's  iufant  school.  It  has  been  sadly  neglected  by  human  teachers, 
since  the  invention  of  logarithms  and  other  facilities  for  arithmetical 
computation ;  but  it  has  remained  the  foundation  of  learning,  and  no 
man  has  ever  arrived  at  any  knowledge,  until  he  first  learned  from 
Nature  herself,  unconsciously  perchance,  Geometry  enough  to  build  it 
upon. 

In  order  that  you  may  not  accuse  me  of  overrating  Geometiy,  and  of 
underrating  all  other  branches  of  knowledge,  I  will,  before  going 
further,  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  my  views  of  a  perfect  education. 

A  child  is  a  spirit,  a  finite  will,  actuating  a  body,  under  the  impulse 
of  sentiment,  appetite  or  passion,  and  by  the  guidance  of  reason. 
Hence  he  needs  four  sorts  of  education.  For  the  spirit,  or  will,  he 
needs  religious  guidance;  for  the  body,  he  must  have  phj-sical  train- 
ing ;  for  the  impulsive  nature,  a  moral  education ;  and  for  the  reason, 
an  intellectual  education.  So  that  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
schools  is  but  one  out  of  four  indispensable  branches  of  a  true  education. 

Take  next  the  intellectual  branch,  and  consider  what  studies  are  to 
be  pursued.  The  grand  circle  of  human  science  is  divided  into  five 
sections  :  Theology,  Psychology,  History,  Natural  History,  and  Math- 
ematics. Again,  Mathematics  may  be  divided  into  Arithmetic,  Al- 
gebra and  Geometry.  So  that  Geometry  is  but  one  out  of  three 
branches  of  Mathesis,  and  Mathesis  is  but  one  out  of  five  sections  of 
human  learning,  but  one  of  five  courses  of  intellectual  training,  and 
intellectual  training  is  but  one  of  four  indispensable  branches  of  a  true 
education. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  overlook  the  rest  of  education,  and 
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allow  Geometry  to  fill  my  whole  horizon.  But  I  nevertheless  affirm, 
that  Geometry  is  necessarily  the  first  study  of  a  finite  mind;  that  wo 
can  not  conceive  of  a  mind  haviiis;  a  bog-inning  and  growth,  that  should 
not  find  in  Geometry  the  only  milk  for  its  earliest  intellectual  nourish- 
ment. 

For  if  we  take  up  the  five  divisions  of  Science  which  I  have  named 
as  including  all  possible  human  knowledge,  we  shall  find  that  they 
necessarily  follow  each  other  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  placed  them. 
Theology  must  necessarily  bo  preceded  by  Psychology ;  we  must  know 
some  thing  of  our  own  spiritual  powers  before  we  can  know  any  thing 
of  Him,  in  whose  image  we  were  created.  Psychology  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  History;  we  must  know  some  thing  of  the  actions  of  men, 
some  thing  of  the  ways  in  Avhich  they*have  exercised  their  powers,  and 
displayed  their  passions,  before  we  can  know  what  those  powers  and 
passions  are.  Histoiy  must  be  preceded  by  Natural  History ;  we  must 
know  some  thing  of  the  field  wherein  men  have  acted,  some  thing  of 
the  materials  whereon  they  have  acted,  before  we  can  understand  what 
they  have  done.  Natural  History  must  be  preceded  by  Mathematics ; 
we  must  know  some  thing  of  the  laws  of  Space  and  Time  before  we  can 
understand  the  phenomena  subject  to  those  law"S. 

Mathesis,  therefore,  is,  in  order  of  time,  the  first  of  human  sciences. 
The  same  conclusion  would  be  reached,  if  we  examined  these  five 
sciences  in  the  light  of  the  powers  by  which  we  apprehend  them.  We 
shall  find  that  all  knowledge  rests  on  a  double  basis,  of  perception  and 
conception ;  of  sensation  and  consciousness.  We  shall  find  that  of 
these  powers  the  perceptive  are  first  developed,  the  conceptive  last. 
The  infant  only  perceives,  does  not  imagine  nor  reason.  His  powers  of 
imagination  and  reasoning  are  developed  through  the  exercise  given  by 
observation.  Hence  the  natural  order  of  education  will  be  to  teach 
first,  the  sciences  most  dependent  on  observation ;  and  lastly,  those  most 
dependent  on  consciousness.  Now  this  order  will  lead  us  first  to  Math- 
ematics, in  which  consciousness  plays  the  least  important  part,  and  so 
on  to  Natural  History,  History,  Psychology,  and  Theology. 

The  same  conclusion  that  JIathematics  is  the  first  study  to  be  pur- 
sued, will  be  attained  if  we  look  at  the  course  which  Divine  Providence 
has  pursued  in  the  education  of  the  race.  Mathematics  were  the  first- 
born of  human  sciences,  and  the  very  name  that  they  bear  of  Mathesis, 
or  learning,  shows  that  they  date .  back  to  the  time  when  there  were  no 
other  sciences  to  divide  the  honor  of  that  name  with  them. 

But  of  the  three  branches  of  Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
Geometry,  which  shall  take  precedence?  Remember  that  I  do  not 
speak  of  precedence  in  importance,  but  of  precedence  in  time.  Arith- 
metic, the  Science  of  Numbers;  Algebra,  of  Time;  Geometry,  of 
Space  —  which  comes  first  in  the  order  of  study.  Beyond  all  contro- 
versy we  must  say  Geometry.  For  although  Arithmetic  and  Algebra 
are  not  directly  dependent  on  Geometry,  and  the  order  of  the  three  can 
not  thus  be  determined,  yet  by  the  other  modes  of  inquiry  the  decision 
is  veij  clear.  Geometry  is  dependent  almost  entirely  on  sensation; 
Algebra,  almost  entirely  on  consciousness,   and,  therefore,  Geometiy 
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bor,  and  that  labor  must  be  first  performed  by  the  teacher ;  such  a  ouc 
as  never  expects  any  thanks  for  what  he  does;  one  that  will  work  for 
the  general  good  in  spite  of  enemies,  false  impressions  of  friends,  or  the 
opposition  of  grumbleri*." 

N.  F.  A. 


TOCLON  Semi.vart. 


THE     JI  0  U  ^  T  A  I  N  -  B  0  Y  '  S     SONG. 


TRANSLATED     FROM     THE     GERMAN     BT     PROFESSOR     KEXDRICK. 


TuE  mountain  sliei^herd  boy  am  I, 
The  proudest  towers  beneath  me  lie. 
Here  earliest  shines  the  opening  day,  * 
Here  hitest  dwells  its  parting  ray : 
I  am  the  mountain  boy  ! 

The  infant  stream  is  cradled  hero, 
I  drink  it  from  its  fount  so  clear ; 
Down  from  the  rock  it  wildlj-  raves, 
My  arms  receive  its  foaming  waves : 
I  am  the  mountain  boy  ! 

The  mountain — 't  is  my  heritage  ; 
When  wildest  storms  around  nie  rage, 
From  north  to  soiith  their  fury  pour, 
Still  swells  my  song  above  their  roar  : 
I  am  the  mountain  boy  ! 

Thunder  and  lightning  are  beneath, 
Yet  here  in  heaven's  own  blue  I  breathe : 
I  hear  them,  and  aloud  I  cry  : 
Pass  ye  my  father's  dwelling  by  I 
I  am  the  mountain  boy  ! 

When  on  my  ear  the  alarm  bell  thrills, 
When  blaze  the  fires  along  the  hills, 
Swift  I  descend  and  join  the  throng, 
I  swing  my  swoi'd  and  sing  mj'  song : 
I  am  the  mountain  boy  I 


A  Step  rnoM  the  Sublime  to  the  Other  Side. — "  A  few  weeks 
since",  says  a  friend,  "an  eloquent  preacher  had  worked  his  audience 
up  to  the  zenith  of  excitement  —  all  hung  in  wrapt  silence  on  his  quiv- 
ering lips,  and  bent  forward  to  catch  the  slightest  whisper  —  when  the 
following  parenthesis  brought  the  good  people  back  upright  on  their 
seats,  with  the  unity  of  their  ideas  slightly  ajar :  '  There !  I  pro- 
nounced that  word  wrong !  but  never  mind ;  go  ahead  ! '  And  he 
went  ahead." 
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STATE  SUPERVISION'  OF  SCHOOLS. 


There  is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  tbe  people  of  this  State  in  the  au- 
tumn, for  which  preparation  is  shortly  to  be  made,  iu  which  a  large  class 
of  her  citizens  are  deeply  concerned,  and  their  interest  in  it  is  hieht- 
ened  by  some  peculiar  circumstances.  One  of  these  is  that  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  that  interest,  and 
who  are  to  be  largely  affected  by  its  answer,  are  not  allowed  to  exercise 
any  direct  influence  in  the  matter — and  the  remainder  have  very  little 
liberty  of  action,  not  to  say  opinion,  which  can  afiect  the  result.  That 
question  is,  Who  is  to  be  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  next  two  years  ?  And  those  who  are  so  deeply  and  earnestly 
concerned  in  its  proper  answer  are  the  teachers.  Of  these,  many  are  of 
the  sex  intended  by  the  great  Teacher  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
to  have  the  control  and  formative  influence  over  the  youthful  mind,  and 
are  not  entitled  to  vote.  The  others  are  of  a  class  which  has  hitherto, 
here  and  elsewhere,  been  under  the  unwise  and  unjust  ban  of  public 
opinion,  proscribed  exercising,  and  almost  from  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  selection  of  an  officer  whose  chief  business  is  with  them  and 
their  actions ;  for  what  has  a  schoolmaster  to  do  with  politics,  which 
has  hitherto  only  meant  the  outworkings  of  a  dominant  party  ?  And 
what  aggravates  the  present  condition  of  this  matter  is,  that  it  has 
been  forced  between  the  upper  and  nether  stone  of  politics,  which  will 
infallibly  grind  all  its  influences  to  powder  or  belie  all  its  previous  in- 
stincts. I  see  not  how  it  is  to  be  delivered  from  this  contamination ; 
yet,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  may  find  for  us  a  way  of  escape,  I  am 
induced  to  show  an  opinion,  which  at  least  may  have  the  eflFect  of  bring- 
ing out  those  of  others  more  skilled  in  the  suggestion  of  remedies.  So 
much  depends  upon  the  .selection  of  the  '  right  man  for  the  right  place ' 
that  I  hesitate  to  approach  it,  lest  I  should  lay  an  unhallowed  hand  upon 
the  ark.  If  it  is  true,  (and  who  will  doubt  it?)  as  is  the  teacher  so  is  the 
school,  who  is  able  to  calculate  the  influence  that  is  to  be  exerted  on 
the  teachers  of  this  State,  for  a  few  years  to  come,  by  the  judicious  ad- 
ministration of  the  duties  of  this  office,  in  comparison  with  which,  in 
our  judgment,  all  others  sink  into  insignificance  ?  Do  we  unduly  mag- 
nify our  office  when  we  say  that  in  our  hands,  for  good  or  ill,  rests  the 
weal  or  wo  of  the  thousands  of  the  present  children  and  the  future  cit- 
izens of  this  great  State  ?  And,  if  we  are  to  guide  these  aright,  who 
is  to  guide,  direct,  control  us  ?  Would  that  I  could  say  some  thing 
which  would  arouse  the  thousand  teachers  of  our  State  to  perceive  their 
true  interests  and  duties,  and  to  exercise  their  just  rights.  I  know  I 
shall  be  rebuked  by  all  classes  of  politicians,  and  especially  asked,  What 
have  TEACHERS  to  do  with  such  things?  and  be  told  to  stay  in  the  school- 
room and  mind  my  business ;  yet  this  is  our  business  emphatically,  and 
10 
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we  have  too  long  allowed  others  to  transact  for  us  what  we  ought  to  do 
ourselves.  Fellow  teachers,  let  us  at  least  raise  our  voice  to  a  tone 
which  shall  be  heard  in  every  portion  of  the  State,  to  tell  what  we 
want  in  a  State  Superintendent,  not  whom  we  want.  We  do  not  want 
a  lawyer,  to  explain  and  expound  a  law  which  should  be  plain  enough 
for  one  to  read  running — and  the  plain,  round-about  common  sense  of 
the  unlearned  men  who  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  to  execute  the  law 
is  of  far  more  value  than  the  gloss  of  many  lawyers.  AVe  do  not  want 
a  politician  who  has  labored  for  the  place,  and  whose  chief  ambition 
and  effort  will  be  to  retain  the  place.  Y\"e  do  not  want  one  who  has 
never  been  a  teacher,  who  has  never  known  the  trials  and  triumphs  of 
actual  every-day  school  life,  and  consequently  is  as  much  without  sym- 
pathy as  without  knowledge.  We  do  want,  desire,  need,  a  man  who 
has  earned  a  deserved  reputation  among  his  fellow  men  by  his  devotion 
to  the  cause,  and  his  eminent  services  in  it,  from  the  school-room,  and 
made  his  way  to  honor  and  renown  by  his  practical  acquaintance  and 
familiarity  with  the  work  and  with  the  people  who  are  to  do  the  work — 
who  can  come  up  to,  and  down  to  the  present  condition  and  chai'acter 
of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  encourage  those  who  are  on  the  right 
and  noble  platform,  and  help  up  those  who  are  striving  to  get  there — 
who  can  go  into  the  school-room,  the  log  cabin  of  the  sparse  settlement 
or  new  village,  or  the  tasteful  and  beautiful  resorts  (?)  of  the  city,  and 
take  with  skill  and  discretion  the  labor  of  the  hour,  and  show  the 
teacher  how  it  can  be  done,  how  it  ought  to  be,  how  it  must  be  done — 
who  can  walk  into  a  Teachers'  Institute  and  show  to  all  a  more  excel- 
lent way,  or  into  an  association  of  teachers  and  animate  and  encourage 
with  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn  —  who  can  make  his 
living  voice  heard,  and  his  active  pen  circulate  his  more  active  ideas 
among  all  the  ranks  of  his  assistants — who  can  stimulate  the  inactive, 
encourage  the  desponding  —  direct  the  ambitious  —  who  in  few  words 
of  common  sense  can  guide  the  popular  sentiment  and  control  it. 

Every  good  system  requires  an  efficient  director,  and  this  is  especially 
tnie  of  a  system  of  public  instruction.  If  the  incumbent  performs  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  he  should,  his  office  should  support  him — his 
salaiy  should  be  such  as  to  justify  him  in  devoting  all  his  time  and  all 
his  energies  to  their  proper  performance.  Men  will  not,  can  not,  and 
.should  not  be  expected  to  work  for  nothing.  Let  the  salary  be  such  as 
will  command  a  man  of  the  right  sort,  and  then  expect  him  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  heartily. 

The  educational  statistics  and  facilities  of  the  State  have  never  yet 
been  properly  ascertained.  About  this  part  of  a  Superintendent's 
duties  I  may  say  some  thing  in  future. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  especially  as  it  is  involved  in  our  system  of  common  schools, 
has  not  come  up  to  its  importance.  We  need,  therefore,  a  State  Super- 
intendent who  by  personal  cff"ort  and  visitation  could  wake  up  the 
public  mind,  who  by  cooperation  with  county  commissioners,  ti'ustees 
and  directors,  could  find  out  where  his  efforts  are  most  needed,  and  how 
they  may  bo  mo.st,  successful,  and  who  by  visiting  [a  turn  ever)-  county 
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may  make  every  part  interested  and  active.  His  official  cliaracter 
should  o-ive  him  influence,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  his  work  should  qualify  him  to  be  a  careful  and  judicious 
adviser,  and  his  own  zeal  could  not  but  inspire  the  community  in  which 
he  laboi"s  with  a  portion  of  his  own  spirit.  What  say  you,  fellow 
teachers?  •      r.s.d. 


T  W  E  N  T  Y     Y  EARS     A  O  0 


I  'vE  wandeveil  to  the  village,  Tom  :  I  "ve  sat  beneath  the  tree, 
Upon  the  school-house  plaj'-ground,  which  sheltered  yoii  and  me ; 
But  none  were  there  to  greet  me,  Tom,  and  few  were  left  to  know, 
That  played  with  us  upon  the  green,  some  twenty  years  ago. 

The  grass  is  just  as  green,  Tom ;  bare-footed  boys  at  play 
AVere  sporting  just  as  we  did  then,  with  spirits  just  as  gay  ; 
But  '  Master '  sleeps  upon  the  hill,  which,  coated  o'er  with  snow, 
Afforded  us  a  sliding-place  just  twenty  years  ago. 

The  school-house  has  been  altered  some,  the  benches  are  replaced 
By  new  ones,  very  like  the  same  our  pen-knives  had  defaced ; 
But  the  same  old  bricks  are  in  the  wall  —  the  bell  swings  to  and  fro, 
Its  music  just  the  same,  dear  Tom,  'twas  twenty  years  ago. 

The  boys  were  playing  some  old  game,  beneath  that  same  old  tree  — 
I  do  forget  the  name  jiist  now  —  you  've  played  the  same  with  me 
On  that  same  spot,  't  was  played  with  knives,  by  throwing  so  and  so  ; 
The  leader  had  a  task  to  do — some  twenty  years  ago. 

The  river  's  running  just  as  still,  the  willows  on  its  side 

Are  lai'ger  than  they  were,  Tom  ;  the  stream  appears  less  wide  ; 

But  the  grape-vine  swing  is  ruined  now,  where  once  we  played  the  beau, 

And  swung  our  sweet-hearts — '  pretty  girls' — just  twenty  years  ago. 

The  spring  that  bubbled  "neath  the  hill,  close  by  the  spreading  beech. 
Is  very  low — 't  was  once  so  high  that  we  could  almost  reach ; 
And  kneeling  down  to  get  a  di'ink,  dear  Tom,  I  startled  so, 
To  see  how  much  I  've  changed  since  twenty  years  ago. 

Near  by  the  spring,  iipon  the  elm,  you  know  I  cut  your  name, 
Yoiu'  sweet-heart's  just  beneath  it.  Tom,  and  you  did  mine  the  same  ; 
Some  heartless  wretch  has  peeled  the  bark,  't  was  dying  sure  but  slow, 
.T\ist  as  that  one  whose  mame  you  cut  died  twenty  years  ago. 

My  lids  have  long  been  dry,  Tom,  but  tears  come  to  my  eyes ; 
I  thought  of  her  I  loved  so  well,  those  early  broken  ties ; 
I  visited  the  old  church-yard,  and  took  some  flowers  to  strew 
Upon  the  graves  of  those  we  loved  some  twenty  years  ago. 

Some  are  in  the  church-yard  laid — some  sleep  beneath  the  sea  ; 
But  few  are  left  of  our  old  class,  excepting  you  and  me  ; 
And  when  our  time  shall  come,  Tom,  and  we  are  called  to  go, 
I  hope  they'll  lay  iis  where  we  played  just  twenty  years  ago. 
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GEOMETRY,  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  LEARNING 


BT    THOMAS    DILL. 


[Through  tlie  courtesy  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Waltliam,  Mas.s., 
we  have  bcca  furnished  Tvith  an  early  copy  of  his  lecture  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  on  the  subject  of  Geometry,  and  will 
venture  to  suggest  that  it  will  pay  for  reading.  He  advances  some 
novel  notions  with  regard  to  the  order  of  mathematical  studies.  We 
give  the  leading  points.] 

I  propose  as  my  thesis,  that  Geometry  is  the  foundation  of  learning. 
It  is  said  that  Plato  wrote  over  his  school-room  door,  Let  no  one  igno- 
rant of  Geometry  enter  here.  x\nd  although  the  anecdote  can  not  be 
found  in  good  Greek,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  rather  mythic- 
al, it  deserves  to  have  been  true.  It  is  the  inscription,  which  is  in 
fact  written  over  all  the  higher  schools  of  life.  Geometry  is  required 
for  admission  into  the  high  schools  of  nature,  and  is  always  taught  in 
Nature's  infant  school.  It  has  been  sadly  neglected  by  human  teachers, 
since  the  invention  of  logarithms  and  other  facilities  for  arithmetical 
computation ;  but  it  has  remained  the  foundation  of  learning,  and  no 
man  has  ever  arrived  at  any  knowledge,  until  he  first  learned  from 
Nature  herself,  unconsciously  perchance,  Geometry  enough  to  build  it 
upon. 

In  order  that  you  may  not  accuse  me  of  overrating  Geometiy,  and  of 
underrating  all  other  branches  of  knowledge,  I  will,  before  going 
further,  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  my  views  of  a  perfect  education. 

A  child  is  a  spirit,  a  finite  will,  actuating  a  body,  under  the  impulse 
of  sentiment,  appetite  or  passion,  and  by  the  guidance  of  reason. 
Hence  he  needs  four  sorts  of  education.  For  the  spirit,  or  will,  he 
needs  religious  guidance;  for  the  body,  he  must  have  physical  train- 
ing ;  for  the  impulsive  nature,  a  moral  education ;  and  for  the  reason, 
an  intellectual  education.  So  that  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
schools  is  but  one  out  of  four  indispensable  branches  of  a  true  education. 

Take  next  the  intellectual  branch,  and  consider  what  studies  are  to 
be  pursued.  The  grand  circle  of  human  science  is  divided  into  five 
sections :  Theology,  Psychology,  History,  Natural  History,  and  Math- 
ematics. Again,  Mathematics  may  be  divided  into  Arithmetic,  Al- 
gebra and  Geometry.  So  that  Geometry  is  but  one  out  of  three 
branches  of  Mathesis,  and  Mathesis  is  but  one  out  of  five  sections  of 
human  learning,  but  one  of  five  courses  of  intellectual  training,  and 
intellectual  training  is  but  one  of  four  indispensable  branches  of  a  true 
education. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  overlook  the  rest  of  education,  and 
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allow  Geometry  to  fill  my  whole  horizon.  But  I  nevertheless  affirm, 
that  Geometry  is  necessarily  the  first  study  of  a  finite  mind;  that  wo 
can  not  conceive  of  a  mind  having  a  bej;-inniug  and  growth,  that  should 
not  find  in  Geometry  the  only  milk  for  its  earliest  intellectual  nourish- 
ment. 

For  if  we  take  up  the  five  divisions  of  Science  which  I  have  named 
as  including  all  possible  human  knowledge,  we  shall  find  that  they 
necessarily  follow  each  other  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  placed  them. 
Theology  must  necessarily  be  preceded  by  Psychology ;  we  must  know 
some  thing  of  our  own  spiritual  powers  before  we  can  know  any  thing 
of  Him,  in  whose  image  we  were  created.  Psychology  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  History ;  we  must  know  some  thing  of  the  actions  of  men, 
some  thing  of  the  ways  in  which  they^have  exercised  their  powers,  and 
displayed  their  passions,  before  we  can  know  what  those  powers  and 
passions  are.  Histoiy  must  be  j^receded  by  Natural  History ;  we  must 
know  some  thing  of  the  field  wherein  men  have  acted,  some  thing  of 
the  materials  whereon  they  have  acted,  before  we  can  understand  what 
they  have  done.  Natural  History  must  be  preceded  by  Mathematics; 
we  must  know  some  thing  of  the  laws  of  Space  and  Time  before  we  can 
understand  the  phenomena  subject  to  those  laws. 

Mathesis,  therefore,  is,  in  order  of  time,  the  first  of  human  sciences. 
The  same  conclusion  would  be  reached,  if  we  examined  these  five 
sciences  in  the  light  of  the  powers  by  which  we  apprehend  them.  We 
shall  find  that  all  knowledge  rests  on  a  double  basis,  of  perception  and 
conception ;  of  sensation  and  consciousness.  ^Ye  shall  find  that  of 
these  powers  the  perceptive  are  first  developed,  the  conceptive  last. 
The  infant  only  perceives,  does  not  imagine  nor  reason.  His  powers  of 
imagination  and  reasoning  are  developed  through  the  exercise  given  by 
observation.  Hence  the  natural  order  of  education  will  be  to  teach 
first,  the  sciences  most  dependent  on  observation ;  and  lastly,  those  most 
dependent  on  consciousness.  Now  this  order  will  lead  us  first  to  Math- 
ematics, in  which  consciousness  plays  the  least  important  part,  and  so 
on  to  Natural  Histoiy,  History,  Psychology,  and  Theology. 

The  same  conclusion  that  Mathematics  is  the  first  study  to  be  pur- 
sued, will  be  attained  if  we  look  at  the  course  which  Divine  Providence 
has  pursued  in  the  education  of  the  race.  Mathematics  were  the  first- 
born of  human  sciences,  and  the  very  name  that  they  bear  of  Mathesis, 
or  learning,  shows  that  they  date  back  to  the  time  when  there  were  no 
other  sciences  to  divide  the  honor  of  that  name  with  them. 

But  of  the  three  branches  of  Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
Geometry,  which  shall  take  precedence?  Remember  that  I  do  not 
speak  of  precedence  in  importance,  but  of  precedence  in  time.  Arith- 
metic, the  Science  of  Numbers;  Algebra,  of  Time;  Geometry,  of 
Space  —  which  comes  first  in  the  order  of  study.  Beyond  all  contro- 
versy we  must  say  Geometry.  For  although  Arithmetic  and  Algebra 
are  not  directly  dependent  on  Geometry,  and  the  order  of  the  three  can 
not  thus  be  determined,  yet  by  the  other  modes  of  inquiry  the  decision 
is  veiy  clear.  Geometry  is  dependent  almost  entirely  on  sensation; 
Algebra,  almost  entirely  on  consciousness,   and,  therefore.  Geometry 
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should  precede  Al,i!;ebra;  while  vVrithmetic,  being  an  abstraction,  must 
necessarily  depend  either  upon  Algebra  or  Geometry;  and,  therefore, 
as  Geometry  precedes  Algebra,  Arithmetic  can  not  precede  Geometry. 
The  child  begins  to  study  Geometry  as  it  opens  its  eyes;  and  it  distin- 
guishes by  the  outline  a  circle  from  a  square,  a  chair  from  a  table;  nay, 
will  recognize  outline  drawings  of  familiar  objects  for  many  mouths  be- 
fore it  can  count  three.  And  in  the  histoi-y  of  our  race,  Geometry  pre- 
ceded Arithmetic  by  centuries,  and  preceded  Algebra  by  tens  of  cen- 
turies. 

Thus  we  arrive,  by  sure  aud  unmistakable  paths,  at  the  conclusion, 
that  G  eometry  is  the  first  intellectual  aliment  of  the  human  mind.  The 
sensations  of  sound,  of  light  and  warmth,  and  of  the  satisfaction  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  may  awaken  the  infant's  emotions,  but  not  its 
thoughts.  Its  power  of  thought  is  first  called  into  play  as  it  traces  the 
outlines  of  the  window-sash  in  the  chamber  where  it  was  born,  then 
learns  the  lineaments  of  its  mother's  face,  and  then  the  form  of  its  own 
little  hand,  as  it  holds  it  up  to  the  light.  Its  first  intellectual  training 
is  this  training  in  the  perception  of  geometrical  continuity,  geometrical 
similarity,  geometrical  beauty.  Did  the  infant  fail  in  learning  these 
first  lessons  in  Geometiy,  it  could  not  possibly  learn  any  thing  else;  it 
would  be  an  idiot.  All  distinct  intellectual  eff"ort  begins  with,  and  is 
founded  upon,  the  perception  of  the  truths  of  Form. 

For  many  ages,  this  law  was  obeyed  in  the  education  of  children. 
Geometry  was  made  the  first,  almost  the  only,  study  for  the  young. 
Of  late  years,  and  especially  in  our  own  country,  the  science  has  been 
greatly  neglected,  and  in  some  schools  totally  omitted.  IMany  attempts 
have  heen  made  to  revive  its  use  as  a  branch  of  public  education,  but 
none  have  met  with  a  very  complete  success. 

The  causes  of  this  modern  neglect  of  Geometry  are  various;  but  I 
trust  they  are  all  temporary.  One  is  the  fiilse  estimate  which  has  been 
put  upon  Arithmetic,  and  another,  the  false  mode  in  which  Geometry 
has  been  presented.  It  has  been  presented  in  a  form  suited  only  to  the 
adult  mind.  It  has  been  made  a  logical  drill  for  those  of  mature  reason- 
ing powers. 

In  what  mode  should  we  teach  Geometry  to  the  young? 

The  powers  of  the  mind  exercised  in  Geometry  are  three-fold :  the 
perceptive,  which  take  cognizance  of  the  shapes  of  material  objects; 
the  conceptive,  which  seize  upon  aud  reproduce  in  the  mind  the  perfect 
form  to  which  the  material  only  approximates;  and  the  reasoning,  by 
which  the  relations  of  these  forms  to  each  other,  and  to  the  laws  of 
time,  are  detected  and  followed  out. 

Of  these  three  sets  of  powers,  the  third,  or  reasoning  faculties,  are 
the  only  ones  which  are  the  direct  objects  of  culture  in  ordinary  school 
education.  Of  coiirse,  those  schools  in  which  music  and  drawing  are 
taught,  I  call  extraordinary.  But  in  ordinary  education,  the  reasoning 
powers  are  the  only  ones  called  into  play.  The  child  is  taught  to  reason 
about  numbers,  instead  of  being  trained  to  count  objects  at  a  glance, 
and  thus  to  comprehend  the  reality  of  numbers.  And  in  the  culture 
of  the  reasoning  powers,  Geometry  possesses  no  peculiar  advantage  over 
Algebra  and  Arithmetic. 
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But  iu  the  culture  of  the  perccptiou  and  the  imagination,  Geometry 
has  unique  power ;  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  it  should  first  be  used 
in  education.  As  a  culture  of  the  perceptive  powers,  it  is  to  be  used 
as  soon  as  the  child  is  old  enough  to  talk.  It  should  haA'e  its  play- 
things of  a  character  to  lead  it  to  notice  geometrical  traths.  A  child 
eighteen  months  old  will  play  with  little  bricks,  or  with  triangular 
blocks,  and  will  notice  the  diflFerence  of  forms  that  can  be  built  with 
them.  A  child  of  four  years  old  will  begin  to  build  symmetrical  forms 
with  wooden  bricks.  At  this  age  it  will  also  readily  comprehend  you 
if  you  point  out  to  it  the  distinctions  between  the  forms  of  leaves  and 
flowers;  will  see,  for  example,  the  likeness  between  the  potato,  the 
tomato,  the  nightshade,  the  red  pepper,  and  the  traveler's  joy,  and 
perceive  that  the  likeness  of  form  in  the  flower  indicates  a  likeness  in 
family.  I  have  known  a  child  of  this  age  at  first  sight  call  the  succory 
a  blue  dandelion;  showing  that  its  little  eye  detected  the  similarity  of 
form  and  the  dissimilarity  of  color.  Surely,  such  a  power  of  eye  ought 
not 'to  be  left  to  train  itself. 

But  the  training  of  the  eye  may  now  assume  a  two-fold  character  — 
a  moral  and  an  intellectual,  an  artistic  and  a  scientific.  Both  are  ne- 
cessary to  a  perfect  education.  The  artistic  training  will  help  the 
scientific,  the  scientific  will  help  the  artistic.  The  one  may  be  given 
by  drawing;  first,  by  the  copying  of  simple  outlines  from  nature,  to 
train  the  perception;  and  theu  by  the  inventive  drawing,  as  explained 
by  Professor  Whitaker,  to  train  the  conception.  Both  these  branches 
are,  if  the  view  of  education  given  above  is  correct,  essential;  but 
drawing  from  copy  must  precede  inventive. 

The  scientific  training  must,  in  like  manner,  be  addressed  first  to  the 
eye,  afterward  to  the  imagination,  and  then  take  its  third  step,  of  ad- 
dressing the  reason,  just  as  drawing  must  afterward  take  its  third  step 
of  appealing  to  the  heart. 

The  first  step,  scientific  Geometry  addressed  to  the  eye,  is  taken  by 
presenting  to  the  child  compound  forms,  to  be  analyzed  into  simpler,  or 
to  be  compared  by  the  eye  onlj^  This  is  best  done,  I  think,  by  such 
apparent  plays  and  dissected  maps  and  pictures,  and  by  the  more  severe 
exercise  of  the  Chinese  tangram,  and  similar  devices.  The  finest  math- 
ematical spirits  of  our  race  have  united  in  attributing  to  the  Chinese 
puzzle  an  intellectual  value  far  above  what  might  be  expected  from 
any  thing  emanating  from  that  stationary  land; — a  land  of  adult 
children,  and,  therefore,  foremost  of  the  world  in  preparing  childish 
toys  and  amusements. 

The  second  step  is  to  be  taken  by  presenting  to  the  child  the  defini- 
tions and  the  truths  of  Geometry,  without  their  proofs.  He  is  not  only 
to  look  at  the  pencil  marks  of  his  outlines,  but  to  form  the  conception 
of  a  line  without  breadth ;  not  only  to  see  the  edges  of  his  blocks,  but 
form  the  conception  suggested  by  them,  of  an  absolute  straight  line. 
He  is  to  form  the  conception  of  a  surface  without  thickness,  and  of  a 
triangle  made  of  such  a  surface,  instead  of  being  made  of  paper.  He 
is  to  discover  that  such  conceptions  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely  by  a 
wind  trained  to  the  work.     He  is  to  learn  that  these  conceptions  are 
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not  barren  things,  but  that  they  are  the  Divine  ideas  upon  Avhich  the 
world  is  fashioned.  He  is  to  learn  tliat  each  conception  implies  in 
itself  certain  truths  and  relations,  truths  and  relations  which  necessarily 
exist  in  space,  but  not  necessarily  in  matter,  and  that  the  conformity  of 
matter  to  these  laws  of  ideal  form,  therefore  demonstrates  that  the 
Creator  of  matter  knew  all  these  things  before  men  discovered  them. 
Thus,  these  geometrical  conceptions,  springing  from  his  physical  senses 
of  sight  and  touch,  run  upward  into  his  religious  nature,  and  make  all 
parts  of  his  being  develop  themselves  harmoniously.  Geometry  is 
not  a  dull  thing  to  him,  but,  being  adapted  to  his  age  and  to  his  powers, 
is  his  delight. 

Nor  should  the  child's  conceptions  be  confined  to  those  of  space,  but 
be  carried  into  the  realm  of  time.  Nothing  arrests  the  attention  so 
surely  as  motion.  It  appeals  more  closely  to  the  s^mipathies  of  our 
living  nature.  Show,  therefore,  the  child  the  moving  thing,  and  lead 
him  to  a  vivid  conception  of  the  form  of  its  path.  Let  him  know  that 
the  stone  which  he  tosses  into  the  river,  will,  of  necessity,  move  in  a 
(^urved  line,  and  that  he  can  not  throw  it  swift  enough  to  make  it  go 
straight.  Let  him  know  that  the  curved  line  in  which  it  moves  has  a 
peculiar  form  and  peculiar  properties.  It  is  not  part  of  circle.  It  is 
•  not  the  form  of  a  hanging  chain.  It  is  not  the  form  of  a  bent  switch. 
But  it  has  its  own  shape,  and  its  own  laws.  It  is  that  curve  which  is 
made  by  cutting  a  cone  parallel  to  one  side;  it  is  that  curve  which  is 
best  adapted  to  make  a  mirror  for  a  telescope,  or  for  a  light-house;  it  is 
a  curve  which  can  easily  be  drawn  by  means  of  a  carpenter's  square 
and  a  couple  of  awls.  Tell  him  this,  and  you  have  stimulated  his 
powers  of  accurate  conception  to  the  utmost.  He  watches  the  stone  in 
its  flight,  he  observes  the  chain  as  it  hangs,  he  bends  the  switch  to  various 
degrees  of  curvature,  be  takes  a  square  card  and  a  pin  and  endeavors  to 
draw  the  curve,  and  understand  its  laws  of  formation.  His  concep- 
tions are  made  vivid  and  made  accurate.  He  does  not  vaguely  shadow 
forth  to  himself  the  general  form,  but  seizes  upon  the  minute  varia- 
tions, and  grasps  after  the  hidden  law  of  motion,  which  is  concealed  at 
each  instant  in  the  moving  point. 

By  this  mode  of  presenting  Geometry,  first  to  simple  sense,  afterward 
to  the  imagination,  you  pave  the  way  also  for  the  finest  intellectual 
grasp  of  the  subject.  These  facts,  vividly  conceived,  stimulate  inquiry 
as  to  the  mode  of  discovery.  How  is  it  known  with  such  positive  cer- 
tainty that  the  stone  moves  in  a  parabola,  and  that  the  law  of  its  mo- 
tion is  difierent  -from  that  of  the  hanging  chain,  or  of  the  bending  sap- 
ling? The  child  has  reasoning  powers,  even  if  undeveloped,  and  this 
question  will  present  itself  as  a  stimulus  to  their  development.  He 
will  desire  to  study  Geometry  in  the  light  of  reason,  and  to  demonstrate 
to  himself  the  familiar  and  interesting  truth.  But  he  will  find  that 
this  beautiful  vision  is  one  of  the  higher  Alps,  beckoning  him  on  to 
long  and  distant  ascents.  He  passes  through  the  high  school  and 
academy  and  university,  and  still  the  catenary  and  the  elastic  curve 
will  wave  over  his  head,  and  whisper  to  him  in  persuasive  tones  to 
come  up  higher. 
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But  even  if  the  child  is  never  led  into  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid, 
even  if  he  stops  short  in  scientific  Geometry,  .with  these  conceptions  of 
pure  form,  he  has  gained  a  power  of  vivid  and  definite  imagination, 
which  will  aid  him  in  every  department  of  his  future  thought  and  ac- 
tion. If  he  pursues  scientific  researches,  his  success  will  depend  upon 
his  power  of  geometrical  conception,  upon  the  definiteness  with  which 
he  seizes  upon  the  forms  of  the  phenomena  that  he  investigates.  A 
striking  illustration  of  the  dependence  of  all  sciences  upon  Geometry 
was  given  a  few  days  since  at  Providence,  where  the  business  of  the 
whole  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  delayed  for  the 
want  of  a  blackboard;  and,  for  a  time,  no  gentleman  could  be  found 
ready  to  read  a  paper  upon  any  scientific  subject  whatever,  without  the 
means  of  illustrating  it  by  appeals  to  the  eye. 


THE     GENERAL     SCHOOL     LAW. 

Springfield,  March  14,  1856. 
De.ib,  Sir  : 

Before  proceeding  to  answer  your  letter  addressed  to  me  in  the 
(•olumns  of  the  Alton  Courier,  I  wish  to  remove  the  impression  that  I  am 
the  author  of  the  present  school  system.  In  the  bill  which  I  reported, 
it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  persons  who  were  authorized  to  employ  the 
teachers  to  make  provision  for  their  payment.  The  legislature  thought 
proper  to  change  this  provision,  and  the  result  is  that  veiy  unequal 
salaries  are  given  to  teachers,  that  the  entire  township  is  liable  to  pay 
the  balance  due  to  those  who  have  received  their  equitable  proportion 
of  the  school  funds.  It  is  very  unjust  that  the  people  of  the  entire 
township  should  be  called  on  to  pay  the  balance  falling  due  by  any  dis- 
trict, and  especially  when  that  district  has  received  an  equal  share  with 
the  other  districts  in  the  same  township.  It  is  made  my  duty  to  ex- 
plain the  law,  which  I  think  I  have  clearly  done  in  relation  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  school  funds,  and  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  in  my  circular  of  the 
eighth  of  January.  I  have  there  stated  that  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  trustees  "to  levy  the  tax  for  the  payment  of  teachers  in  the  town- 
ship for  the  ensuing  year,  provided  the  fund  applicable  to  the  payment 
of  the  teachers  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  open  the  school  for  six  months 
of  the  year.  They  have  also  the  power  of  extending  the  terms  of 
schools  for  a  longer  period;  and  if  there  should  be  any  deficiency  in 
the  fund  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  they  may  also  collect  by 
taxation  such  an  amount  as  they  may  think  necessary  for  thaf  purpose 
(see  section  70),  and  the  money  collected  for  the  deficiency  in  the  fund 
for  the  payment  of  teachers  may  be  applied  on  the  schedules  previously 
returned  according  to  law,  although  not  within  six  months  from  the 
last  return  day." 
11 
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To  enable  the  trustees  to  make  this  estimate,  I  stated  in  a  circular 
which  I  i.ssucd  imu.cdiatcly  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  that  each, 
township  would  receive  from  the  State  funds  ten  times  the  amount 
which  was  realized  in  the  previous  year.  From  these  data,  and  consult- 
ing with  the  directors  of  the  districts,  the  trustees  could  have  made  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  to  be  raised  for  the  ensuing 
year.  It  is  also  stated  in  my  circular  of  the  eighth  of  January,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  tnistccs  to  apportion  the  money  on  the  several 
schedules  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days  taught,  to  be  ascertained 
by  adding  the  whole  number  of  d:iys'  attendance  of  each  scholar,  and 
adding  said  whole  numbers,  to  arrive  at  the  grand  total  number  of  days' 
attendance,  according  to  the  form  presented  in  section  fifty. 

That  a  teacher  may  not  receive  more  than  the  amount  due,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  directors  to  certify  the  amount  of  indebtedness.  If,  after 
the  apportionment  is  made,  there  is  a  balance  remaining,  it  should  be 
reapportioned  on  the  unpaid  schedules,  and  if  after  all  the  funds  are 
exhausted  any  teacher  is  not  paid,  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  trustees 
to  levy  a  tax  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  See  the  instructions  on  page 
four  of  the  circular  and  section  seventy  of  the  law. 

In  reply  to  my  objections  to  the  law,  it  was  stated  that  if  a  township 
tax  was  levied  in  addition  to  the  State  tax,  for  the  payment  of  teachers, 
the  trustees  would  lay  off  the  districts,  so  as  to  have  as  nearly  as 
practicable  an  equal  number  of  children  in  the  districts,  and  that  the 
effect  of  this  double  tax,  and  the  manner  of  apportioning  the  school- 
funds,  would  be  to  encourage  a  large  attendance  and  an  extension  of 
the  boundaries  of  districts,  which  are  usually  too  small  to  admit  of 
scholars  enough  to  keep  up  a  good  school  for  the  term  required  by  law. 
The  greatest  injustice  and  inequality  would  still  exist  if  a  higher  com- 
pensation is  paid  in  one  district  than  in  others,  and  the  only  way  to 
remedy  this  defect,  until  there  can  be  a  change  in  the  law,  would  be 
for  the  directors  in  the  township  to  agree  on  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  the  teachers  of  the  entire  township.  While  1  am  willing  to 
admit  that  there  is  ambiguity  in  many  parts  of  the  law,  occasioned  by 
amendments  to  the  original  bill  which  it  was  made  my  duty  to  report, 
I  think  that  the  duties  of  the  trustees  relative  to  the  questions  proposed 
in  your  letter  are  clearly  prescribed-  in  the  law  and  the  instmctions 
contained  in  my  circular. 

I  shall  publish  in  a  few  days  the  amendments  which  I  intend  to 
recommend  in  my  next  report,  with  a  view  of  eliciting  discussion  and 
the  opinions  of  the  school  officers  and  the  friends  of  popular  education. 
I  do  so  at  this  early  day  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  suggestions  from 
others,  and  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  adopt  such  modifications 
as  will  best  promote  the  cause  of  education. 

It  was  made  my  imperative  duty  to  report  a  bill  for  a  system  of  free 
schools,  to  be  supported  by  a  uniform  State  ad  valorem  tax ;  but  while 
the  present  very  great  inequality  in  the  valuation  of  property  exists,  I 
am  convinced  that  this  provision  should  be  modified  so  that  the  fund 
collected  from  this  tax  on  the  property  in  each  township  shall  be  paid 
by  the  collector  to  the  township  treasurer. 
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To  show  how  great  inequality  exists,  even  in  adjoining  counties, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  valuation  of  lands  in  the  county  of 
Sangamon  with  those  in  adjoinit^g  counties.  Our  hinds  arc  valued  at 
nearly  the  selling  rates,  while  in  an  adjoining  county,  a  gentleman  in- 
formed me  that  land  for  which  he  was  offered  twenty-five  dollars,  in 
cash,  per  acre,  was  appraised  at  from  three  to  five  dollars.  If  a  compar- 
ison is  made  with  other  counties  in  the  State,  it  will  be  found  that  this 
county  also  pays  at  least  fifty  per  centum  more  revenue  in  proportion  to 
her  territory  or  population  than  any  other  county  in  the  State.  To 
correct  this  inequality  there  should  be  a  board  of  equalization,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  equalize  the  valuation  throughout  the  State,  at 
least  once  in  five  years. 

Very  respectfully  yours,         N.  W.  EDWARDS,  State  Superintendent. 

To  Mr.  Jesse  Renfuo,  Madison  County,  Illinois. 


THE     EDDY  STONE      LIGHT-nOUSE, 


The  care  of  this  important  beacon  is  committed  to  four  men ;  two  of 
them  take  charge  of  it  by  turns,  and  are  relieved  every  six  weeks.  But 
as  it  often  happens,  especially  in  stormy  weather,  that  boats  can  not 
touch  at  the  Eddystone  for  many  months,  a  proper  quantity  of  salt  pro- 
visions is  always  laid  up  as  in  a  ship  for  a  long  voyage.  In  high  winds, 
such  a  briny  atmosphere  surrounds  this  gloomy  solitude  from  the  dash- 
ing of  the  waves,  that  a  man  exposed  to  it  eould  not  draw  his  breath. 
At  these  dreadful  intervals  the  two  forlorn  inhabitants  keep  clo.se  quar- 
ters, and  are  obliged  to  live  in  darkness  and  stench,  listening  to  the 
howling  storm,  excluded  in  every  emergency  from  the  least  hope  of  as- 
sistance, and  without  any  earthly  company  but  what  is  administered 
from  the  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  building  in  which  they  are 
immured.  Once,  on  relieving  this  forlorn  guard,  one  of  them  was  found 
dead,  his  companion  choosing  rather  to  shut  himself  up  with  a  putrify- 
ing  carcass  than  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  murder  by  throwing  it  into 
the  sea.  In  fine  weather  these  wretched  beings  clamber  a  little  about 
the  rocks  when  the  tide  ebbs,  and  amuse  themselves  by  fi.shing,  which 
is  the  only  employment  they  can  have,  except  that  of  trimming  their 
nightly  fires.  Such  total  inaction,  and  entire  seclusion  from  all  the 
joys  and  aids  of  society,  can  only  be  endured  by  great  religious  philoso- 
phy, which  we  can  not  imagine  they  feel,  or  by  great  stupidity,  whish, 
in  pity,  we  must  suppose  they  possess.  Yet  this  wretched  communica- 
tion is  so  small,  we  arc  assured  it  has  some  times  been  a  scene  of  misan- 
thropy. Instead  of  suffering  the  recollection  of  these  distresses  and 
dangers  in  which  each  is  deserted  by  all  but  one  to  endear  that  one  to 
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him,  wc  are  infonned  the  humors  of  each  were  so  soured  they  preyed 
both  on  themselves  and  on  each  other.  If  one  sat  above,  the  other  was 
commonly  found  below.  Their  meals,  too,  ■were  solitary ;  each,  like  a 
brute,  growling  over  his  food  alone.  The  emolument  of  this  arduous 
post  is  twenty  pounds  and  provisions  while  on  duty.  The  house  to  live 
in  may  be  fairly  thrown  into  the  bargain.  The  whole  together  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  least  eligible  places  of  preferment  in  Britain. 


DOCTOR    HALL'S     OPINION 


Reader,  I  have  seen  much,  and  felt  more;  have  talked,  and  traveled, 
and  enjoyed,  and  suffered  with  all  sorts  of  people;  have  wandered 
much  and  stayed  at  home  more ;  have  been  on  the  sea  and  in  it ;  have 
been  laughed  at,  shot  at,  quarreled  at,  praised,  blamed,  abused ;  have 
been  blown  at  and  blown  up ;  have  had  much  and  had  little — so 
much  as  to  enjoy  nothing,  and  so  little  as  to  have  nothing  to  enjoy ; 
I  have  wandered  over  the  earth  and  under  it  and  through  it,  its  caves 
and  its  dungeons  and  darkness,  after  stalagmites  and  stalactites,  and  spec- 
imens of  black  rocks  and  white  ones,  blue  stones  and  gray ;  lived  for 
months  on  desert  islands,  just  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  new  shells 
on  the  beach,  which  the  tide  of  night  never  failed  to  leave  behind  it ; 
in  those  bygone  days,  when  I  had  the  three  great  requisites  of  an  en- 
joying traveler,  to  wit :  plenty  of  time,  of  patience,  and  of  mon- 
ey, so  if  the  coach  turned  over  and  smashed  up  I  could  afford  to  wait 
until  another  could  be  had ;  or  if  the  ship  went  to  the  bottom  instead 
of  to  its  destined  port,  't  was  just  the  same  to  me,  for  if  I  was  n't  at 
one  place  I  was  at  another,  and  there  was  always  some  strange  rock  to 
look  at,  some  queer  '  dip'  that  would  set  me  calculating  how  r^any  horse 
power  it  would  require  to  make  that  rock  just  turn  up  so,  and  all  the 
million  other  inquiries  which  geology,  astronomy,  conchology,  and  a 
dozen  other  dry  names  suggested,  which  not  only  had  the  effect  to  keep 
me  from  fretting,  but  to  keep  me  in  an  interested  humor.  Well,  in  all 
these  different  situations,  and  as  many  more,  I  have  found  out,  among 
others,  three  things : 

1 .  That  a  man  out  of  money  can't  be  happy. 

2.  That  a  man  out  of  health  can't  be  happy. 

3.  That  a  man  without  a  wife  can't  be  happy. 

Therefore  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to  be 
happy  is  to  take  care  of  your  health,  keep  out  of  debt,  and  get  a  wife. 
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STARK    COUNTY    TEACHERS'    INSTITUTE. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  Stark  county, 
held  at  the  Seminai-y  in  Toulon,  on  Saturday,  March  29,  1856,  at  one 
o'clock  P.M.,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Teachers'  Institute,  Rev- 
erend S.  G.  Wright  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  E.  P.  Hickok 
Secretary  pro  tempore. 

On  motion,  the  Constitution  of  a  former  Institute  of  this  county  was 
read,  and,  after  various  amendments  and  alterations,  was  adopted. 

The  Constitution  was  signed  by  nearly  all  present,  and  the  Institute 
proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows  :  R.  C.  Dunn, 
President;  S.  Gr.  Wright,  Vice-President;  0.  White,  Secretary. 

On  motion,  a  committee,  consisting  of  N.  F.  Atkins,  M.  Dwire, 
and  C.  Myres,  was  appointed  to  prepai-e  business  and  make  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  next  meeting. 

By  a  unanimous  vote,  Mr.  N.  F.  Atkins  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  recitations,  etc.,  at  the  next  meeting. 

After  some  remarks  by  various  individuals,  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the 
same  place  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  November  next,  at  two  o'clock  p.m. 

R.  C.  DUNN,  President. 
0.  White,  Secretary. 


JO  DAVIESS    COUNTY    TEACHERS"    ASSOCIATION. 


Agreeably  to  the  call  of  Professor  D.  Wilkins,  of  Bloomington,  trav- 
eling agent  for  the  Illinois  Teacher  and  a  series  of  text-books  for  com- 
mon schools  recommended  by  our  State  Superintendent,  the  teachers  of 
Galena  met  at  the  Academy  on  Thursday  evening,  the  twentieth  of 
March.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  George  W.  Ford,  School 
Commissioner,  when  Professor  Wilkins  presented  the  object  of  the 
meeting  in  an  interesting  address.  He  stated  that  the  three-fold  object 
of  the  friends  of  education  in  the  State  was — 

1.  To  place  the  Illinois  Teacher,  the  teachers'  journal  and  organ, 
now  so  promising,  upon  a  firm  and  permanent  basis. 

2.  To  secure,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  each  county  if  not  throughout 
the  State,  a  uniformity  of  text-books. 

3.  To  establish  a  State  Normal  School  for  the  qualification  of  Teach- 
ers, similar  to  such  model  schools  in  other  States. 
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He  said  the  new  and  spacious  building  soon  to  be  vacated  by  Govern- 
or Matteson  was  a  suitable  building  for  the  Normal  School,  and  would 
likely  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

Professor  Johnson,  of  the  Academy,  urged  the  importance  of  the 
Illinois  Teacher,  as  the  uniformity  of  text-books  and  the  Normal  School 
may  be  accomplished  through  its  medium  and  influence.  He  gave  an 
interesting  history  of  the  beginning  and  prosperity  of  the  New-York 
Teacher,  and  its  happy  eifects. 

Mr.  George  W.  Woodward  favored  the  suggestion  soliciting  the 
County  Trustees  to  make  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  place  a  copy  of 
the  Teacher  in  every  school-district  in  our  county,  and  moved  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  for  that  purpose;  whereupon  Messrs. 
G.  W.  Ford,  G.  W.  Woodward,  N.  AVoodworth,  C.  Coles  and  M. 
Simmons  were  duly  appointed. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Jo  Daviess  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation made  their  report,  and  appointed  the  next  meeting  at  Warren, 
on  Tuesday,  April  fifteenth,  to  continue  one  week. 

The  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  expressed  a  lively  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education  and  a  determination  to  enter  heartily  into  the  duties  of 
his  office  as  School  Commissioner.  He  reminded  the  teachers  of  the 
recent  addition  of  two  thousand  dollars  to  our  school-fund,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  keeping  accurate  schedules  as  required  by  law,  that 
there  may  be  no  legal  barrier  to  their  wages  in  the  future.  Meeting 
adjourned  sine  die.  B.  M.  MUNN,  Secretary  joro /ewijuorc. 


PEORIA  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE, 


We  have  not  room  in  this  number  for  the  interesting  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  body  as  reported  by  the  Secretary,  but  will  give  a 
few  items.  We  noticed  among  those  present  the  County  Commissioner, 
City  Superintendent,  Messrs.  Doty,  Lindsey,  Allen,  Clark  and 
Hinman,  of  Peoi-ia;  WiNSHiP,  of  Brimfield;  Clark,  of  Chillicothe; 
Ellsworth,  of  Elmwood ;  several  gentlemen  from  other  counties,  and 
a  large  number  of  ladies.  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  and 
Reading  occupied,  in  turn,  the  attention  of  members  of  the  Institute 
during  its  day  sessions,  and  a  member  remarked  to  us,  since  the  ad- 
journment, that  this  was  by  far  the  most  useful  Institute  yet  held  in 
the  county. 

The  evening  addresses  were  delivered  in  the  court-house,  by  Rever- 
end Mr.  Adams,  Doctor  C.  C.  Hoagland,  of  Heniy,  C  E.  Hovey, 
W.  H.  Powell,  and  Doctor  L.  M.  Cutcheon. 
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Among  the  resolutions  we  find  the  following,  offered  by  Mr.  Hin- 
MAN  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  take  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

We  subjoin  a  few  others  of  general  interest : 

Resolved,  That  the  school  celebrations  in  towns  and  counties  are  beneficial, 
and  therefore  we  will  use  our  influence  in  their  favor. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  Peoria  county  to  identify 
himself  (or  herself)  with  this  Institute,  and  attend  its  meetings,  and  furtiier, 
inasmuch  as  scholars  indirectly  receive  a  large  share  of  the  benefit,  Directors 
should  not  only  permit  teachers  to  attend  these  meetings,  but  should  urge  them 
to  do  so,  and  give  them  the  time  without  deduction  from  their  salaries;  and  be  it 
fui'ther 

Resolved,  That  teachers  refusing  to  attend,  or  directors  refusing  them  per- 
mission to  attend,  are  blind  to  their  best  interests. 

Resolved,  That  the  noble  stand  taken  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  favor  of  this 
Institute  and  education  entitles  them  to  the  thanks  of  all  the  friends  of  common 
schools,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  they  are  favorably  noticed  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  and  that  their  example  is  leading  other  counties  to  adopt  the  same 
wise  measures. 

Resolved,  That  the  next  session  of  the  Inititute  shall  bo  held  at  Chillicothe, 
on  the  sixth  of  October  next. 


The  New  Speaker. —  The  career  of  Mr.  Banks  is  full  of  interest 
and  hope,  more  especially  to  the  young.  He  has  risen  to  his  present 
post  from  the  humblest  life.  His  early  days  witnessed  him  struggling 
with  poverty,  and  when  a  boy  of  fifteen  years,  working  sixteen  hours  a 
day  in  the  machine  shop  of  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company,  at 
Waltham.  He  was  born  in  1816,  and  is  forty  years  old.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  public,  except  in  a  dramatic  club  formed  by  the  young 
men  of  Waltham,  was  as  a  temperance  lecturer,  making  his  ddbut  in 
Watertown.  He  read  from  manuscript  before  him.  It  was  a  credita- 
ble production.  He  subsequently  obtained  much  skill  as  a  speaker,  in 
the  debating  club  of  the  town.  From  that  period,  some  fifteen  years, 
to  the  present,  he  has  engaged  more  or  less  in  politics.  His  thirst  for 
knowledge  has  always  been  very  marked ;  and  to  gratify  it,  while  in  the 
machine  shop,  he  regularly  spent  the  hours  after  work  until  midnight. 

In  1848,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  late 
Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.  In  1849,  '50,  '51,  and  52,  he  represented  his 
native  town  in  our  Legislature;  and  in  '51  and  '52,  was  chosen 
Speaker.  He  was  also  elected  President  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, one  of  the  most  marked  gatherings  ever  held  in  Massachusetts. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1852,  and  again  in  1854.  On  the  last 
day  of  nine  weeks'  continuous  balloting,  he  is  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House;  a  culminating  point,  we  happen  to  know,  of  his  oft-cherished 

ambition.  •  Boston  Br«. 
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Notes  irom  our  Traveling  Correspondent. —  We  condense  the 
subjoined  items  from  several  interesting  communications  received  from 
our  traveling  correspondent.  From  Paris,  Edgar  county,  under  date 
of  February  27,  be  writes  as  follows : 

Me.  Editor:  A  line  from  the  Schools  of  'Egj-pt'  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Teacher.  Teachers  here  are  not  asleep,  but  exhibit  an  interest 
which  I  have  not  seen  excelled  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  A  few  years 
since,  two  schools  of  high  gi-ade  were  established  in  this  place,  one  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  Methodists,  the  other  of  the  Presbyterians.  A  move  of  the  right 
kind  is  now  being  made  to  change  both  these  seminaries  into  free  public  schools. 
J.  A.  Smith  and  D.  Edmiston  have  charge  of  Paris  Academy,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Ed.mistox  and  Miss  Julia  Myers  ;  number  of  pupils  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
C.  W.  BowEX,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  has  charge  of  Paris  Sem- 
inary, assisted  by  others ;  number  of  pupils  one  hundred.  These  schools  arc 
all  right,  and  to  brand  them  as  '  Egyptian '  is  all  wrong.  True  it  may  be  that 
the  southern  counties  have  not  been  so  abundantly  favored  with  eastern  cultui-e 
and  discipline  as  the  more  northern,  yet  they  have  Aany  good  teachers  with 
capacity  to  do  service  in  the  cause. 

From  a  letter  of  a  subsequent  date  we  take  the  following : 

Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  again  visited  Paris,  and  attended  a  teachers'  meet- 
ing in  which  resolutions  were  adopted  whereby  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
petition  the  County  Coui't  to  send  the  Teacher  to  every  district  in  the  county. 
The  Commissioner  tells  me  to  report  to  head-quarters  that  Edgar  county  will  not 
be  behind  any  other  in  this  matter.  Champaign  county  wishes  also  to  be  re- 
membered and  'counted  in'.  Let  the  ball  roll  on.  Illinois  must  be  second  to 
no  State  in  the  Union  in  the  glorious  cause  of  common-school  education. 

We  next  bear  from  bim  in  tbe  extreme  nortbern  part  of  tbc  State. 
Writing  from  Rockford,  county-seat  of  Winnebago  county,  be  says : 

Thinking  that  you  would,  perhaps,  like  to  hear  from  Jo  Daviess  county,  I  for- 
ward you  the  following  items : 

The  teachers  here  sympathize  with  and  are  as  much  enlisted  in  the  great  and 
leading  interests  connected  with  our  educational  movements  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  State.  The  Illinois  Teacher,  they  say,  must  and  shall  live.  One  of 
them  said  to  mc  that  he  would  give  fifty  dollars  before  the  present  editor  should 
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make  any  personal  sacrifices  in  its  behalf.  They  have  appointed  a  committee 
to  cooperate  with  the  County  Commissioner  for  an  appropriation  through  the 
Supervisors  to  send  the  jouraal  to  every  district  in  the  county.  Their  Comity 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Ford,  enters  into  our  educational  movements  with  all  his 
heart.  Were  all  our  commissioners  of  his  stamp,  Illinois  T^ould  soon  be  proud 
of  her  common  schools. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  all  the  schools  in  this  city,  and  have  never  been 
more  pleased  with  the  interest  exhibited  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  schools  are  as  follows:  CoUege-Hill  School — ilr.  N.  Woodworth 
and  Mrs.  I.  B.  Woodwosth  teachers;  whole  number  of  scholars  during  the 
year  three  hundred  and  twenty-five,  average  attendance  one  hundred  and  forty. 
Hill-Street  School  —  Messrs.  S.  C.  Hats  and  G.  N.  CrRTis  teachers;  whole 
number  of  scholars  diu-ing  the  year  two  hundred,  average  attendaace  ninety-five. 
East-Hill  Ward  School — B.  M.  iluNX  and  Miss  I.  Winell  teachers  :  whole  num- 
ber of  scholars  one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  average  attendance  ninety.  Gear- 
Street  School — John-  M.  Hcgh  and  Miss  S.  C.  Swan  teachers;  whole  number 
of  scholars  one  hundi'ed  and  fifty,  •average  attendance  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
Galena  Classical  Institute — E.  H.  Johnston  Principal,  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Miller  and  Miss  S.  I.  KsicHT :  whole  niuuber  of  students  in  the  year,  ladies 
sixty-five,  gentlemen  sixty ;  average  attendance,  ladies  fifty-eight,  gentlemen 
fifty-eight. 

I  could  say  much  in  praise  of  the  teachei'S  of  this  city,  but  I  know  that  you 
have  not  room  for  long  articles.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  we  may  count  on 
warm  hearts  and  ready  hands  in  all  our  educational  movements  from  the  '  City 
of  the  Hills'. 

Leaving  Galena,  I  next  found  myself  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Freeport.  This 
city  is  just  commencing  the  graded  system  of  schools,  with  Professor  Hexrt 
Freeman  as  Principal.  He  is  lately  from  the  East,  and  wUl  be  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  our  list  of  teachers.  He  is  assisted  by  three  ladies.  Their  school 
building  is  seventy  by  forty-two  feet,  two  stories  high.  The  Directors,  Messrs. 
Buckley,  Heber,  and  Adams,  are  men  that  feel,  and  exhibit  in  their  acts,  that 
school-oflicers  have  a  work  to  do  second  to  none.  They  ai"e  making  arrange- 
ments to  put  up  a  new  building.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the  school  under 
the  dii'ection  of  Professor  Freeman  is  thi-ec  huntlred. 

I  next  visited  Rockford.  The  City  Council  are  making  ample  provision  for 
her  common  schools.  On  the  east  side  of  Fox  river  a  school  building  is  in  course 
of  erection,  at  a  cost  of  seventeen  thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  expend  twenty-five  thousand  more  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  during  the 
summer.  Rockford  is  looking  up.  A.  W.  Freeman,  assisted  by  Misses  S.  E. 
Weed  and  E.  L.  Ixgalls,  has  charge  of  the  Fourth-Ward  School ;  two  hundi'ed 
and  eight  pupils,  average  attendance  one  hundi-ed  and  sixty-five.  Henry  Sa- 
rin, assisted  by  Miss  E.  H  Sabin,  has  charge  of  the  First-Ward  School :  one 
hundred  and  forty  pupils,  average  attendance  ninety-two.  Rockford  Classical 
High  School  is  taught  by  Mr.  A.  Brown  and  Miss  Frances  Bbown,  and  the 
Female  Seminary  by  Misses  Anna  P.  Sill,  M.  A.  White,  A.  Chase,  Caroline 
A.  Bodge,  H.  C.  Carpenter,  L.  Salsbury,  E.  Tone,  A.  Taylor  and  E.  Crock- 
er ;  the  High  School  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark.  I  am  especially  indebted  to  the 
12 
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Inspectors,  Rev.  H.  A.  Browx,  Dr.  Lt.m.\.\  and  J.  M.vush,  for  the  interest  they 
took  in  making  mo  familiar  with  their  educational  project?.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  teachers,  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  County 
Commissioner  for  an  appropriation  by  the  Supervisors  to  send  the  Illinois  Teach- 
er to  evcrv  district  in  Winnebago  county.  r>.  w. 

A  basket-full  of  complimentary  letters  has  been  received  since  the 
Teacher  donued  its  'gala  dress'.  They  vote  it  artistically  beautiful, 
and  affirm  that  its  contents  are  equal  to  its  clothes.  We  have  only  room 
for  a  specimen  or  two  : 

I  have  read  the  Teacher;  and  more,  I  am  deliglited  with  form,  manner,  and 
niatter.  G.  w.  minier. 

Mackinaw,  Illinois,  March,  1856. 

I  am  highly  pleased  with  your  journ.il.  You  may  put  me  down  as  a  laborer 
for  its  circulation.  a.  U.  TRACY,  School-Commissioner  of  Warren  county. 

The  March  number  of  the  Teacher  is  at  hand.  I  have  no  scruples  in  present- 
ing its  claims  to  all  whom  I  chance  to  meet.  It  is  taking  the  high  stand  I  wished 
to  see  it  occupy.  D.  g.  -vventworth. 

Chicago,  March,  185G. 

My  Dear  Sir:  What  a  joy  and  pleasui-e  I  felt  in  perusing  the  first  number 
of  the  Illinois  Teacher  I  am  not  able  to  express  to  you.  Finally  I  have  met  with 
eympathizers  of  ray  own  love,  after  a  residence  here  of  twenty-two  years. 

The  first  piece  or  essay,  '  The  Purpose  of  Education',  exactly  pronounces  my 
own  heart's  views  on  this  subject.  "  The  training  of  the  mind  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  storing  it  with  facts."  Every  word  of  this  essay  appears  to 
me  as  if  I  mj'self  had  written  it.  And  now  follows  '  Normal  and  Graded  Schools'. 
That  is  to  the  point.  What  do  we  need?  Teacher.?.  How  may  wo  get  them? 
By  seminaries,  only  by  seminaries,  as  any  other  way  is  doubtful  because  its  re- 
sult depends  on  gifted  individuals,  spurred  by  the  cause  and  not  by  the  love  of 
money  —  and  such  are  very  scarce  among  us.  The  approving  mention  of  my 
native  countrj',  Germany,  and  among  other  names  that  of  my  chief  teacher  and 
only  guide  through  my  pedagogical  life,  'Father  Pestalozzi',  has  filled  my 
heart  with  confidence.  0,  if  people  only  knew  what  a  blessing  good  teachers 
are — but  let  that  pass. 

Your  prospectuses  I  received  in  time  and  distributed  them  ;  but  what  could  I 
6.ay  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  work  ?  '  The  First  Kind  Word'  and  '  The  AVigwam 
of  Kendoe'  were  not  sufficient  to  excite  my  enthusiasm  for  the  Illinois  Teacher 
so  as  to  make  me  its  agent  and  to  cause  me  to  praise  its  merits.  I  had  not 
formed  and  could  not  have  formed  a  judgment  as  to  its  merits.  I  told  my  neigh- 
bors that  this  prospectus  was  only  to  show  the  'mechanical  execution',  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work,  and  that  the  contents  of  the  first  number  would  have  to 
gpeak  fi»r  themselves  as  to  its  tendency ;  and  they  have  done  it,  and  I  am  the 
agent  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  with  all  my  heart.  I  herewith  send  you  eleven 
dollars.  And  now,  success  to  the  Illinois  Tearher  as  long  as  it  strives  for  the 
Btlccess  of  education — the  sincere  wish  of  GEO.  BI'NSEN. 

St.  Clair  county,  Illinois,  March  24, 1856. 
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The  Third  Annual  Catalogue  of  Central  Illinois  College  u  on  our 
table,  and  indicates  both  that  the  school  is  well  patronized  and  that  the 
course  of  instruction  is  extensive.  We  notice  that  D.  AYilkins,  whom 
many  of  our  readers  will  recognize  as  an  old  acquaintance,  is  President, 
George  Platt  Professor  of  Chemisti-y  and  Mathematics,  and  Misses 
S.  J.  Funk,  L.  Reddick,  H.  M.  Snow,  M.  M.  Platt,  Mrs.  Wil- 
KINS  and  Mrs.  Carson,  teachers.  The  Flog  closes  a  notice  of  the 
Annual  Exhibition  thus : 

"  AVe  little  expected  to  witness  such  a  display  of  talent  in  a  female  school  in 
Illinois,  and  still  less  did  vre  expect  to  see  it  hero  at  home  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  which 
can  not  be  denied,  that  the  Central  Illinois  Female  College  now  ranks  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  in  point  of  numbers,  talent,  capacity,  beauty 
sweet  voices,  and  other  brilliancies,  will  compai'C  favorably  with  similar  institu- 
tions in  any  of  the  older  States." 

Institute  at  Henry. — We  learn  from  a  friend  that  the  teachers  of 
Marshall  county  held  an  Institute  at  that  place  on  the  twenty-eighth 
and  twenty-ninth  ultimo.  Essays  were  read  by  F.  W.  Shaw,  of  Lacon, 
and  Miss  Miller,  of  Henry,  and  an  address  pronounced  by  Doctor 
HoAGLAND.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  get  up  a  school  celebra- 
tion, and  also  to  arrange  for  an  Institute  in  the  autumn.  Two  essayists 
were  appointed  for  the  next  quarterly  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Lacon. 

We  have  received  circulars  from  Warrenville  Academy,  under  the 
care  of  that  veteran  teacher  H.  H.  Haff,  Paris  Male  and  Female 
Seminary,  in  charge  of  Charles  W.  Bowen,  and  Toulon  Seminary, 
Nelson  F.  Atkins,  Principal.  These  circulars  indicate  schools  of  a 
high  order  and  in  flourishing  condition.  Professor  Haff  pays  us  a 
flattering  compliment,  and  expresses  confidence  in  the  present  manage- 
ment of  the  Teacher.  This  has  given  us  renewed  courage ;  in  fact,  we 
feel  a  year  or  two  younger  than  we  did  last  night.  Teachers,  lend  a 
helping  hand,  and  your  journal  will  be  placed  in  every  school-district  in 
the  State  and  be  read  by  e.veiy  teacher. 

New  York  Normal  School. — A  bill  to  establish  another  Normal 
School,  at  Buffalo,  has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate,  while  a  bill  in 
the  Assembly  proposes  to  abolish  the  present  one.  Neither  will  pass. 
The  Netc-York  Teacher  calls  this  'counter  influences'. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  of  Rhode 
Island  shows  that  she  is  not  to  be  measured  by  her  size.  Rhode  Island, 
in  matters  educational,  is  a  sort  of  Tom  Thumb  with  Webster's  head 
on  hia  shoulders. 
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The  people  of  Vandalia,  the  fonner  capital  of  the  State,  are  deter- 
mined to  have  at  least  one  good  school,  and  for  this  purpose  have  taken 
measures  to  have  a  suitable  building  erected,  and  have  also  secured  the 
services  of  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  Mr.  Risinoer  will  commence  his 
school  in  Fayette  Seminary.  "  The  Board  further  resolved  that  they 
would  sell  the  present  seminaiy  building  as  soon  as  the  County  Court 
would  pay  them  three  thousand  dollars  in  current  funds,  and  that  the 
money,  with  what  could  be  raised  by  other  means,  should  be  immedi- 
ately applied  to  the  erection  of  another  building  on  some  suitable  site." 

The  amount  invested  in  school-houses  in  Boston  is  one  million  five 
hundred  thoueand  dollars.  The  yearly  appropriations  for  education  are 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  the  amount  raised  for 
all  other  city  expenses  is  only  eight  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  amount  expended  for  instruction  in  the  common  schools  of 
Massachusetts  last  year  was  twenty  dollars  and  twelve  cents  for  each 
child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years. 

Chicago  Teachers. — In  our  present  number  may  be  found  the 
names  and  salaries -of  the  public-school  teachers  of  Chicago.  We  hap- 
pen to  know  three  of  them,  and  are  not  surprised  at  a  remark  of  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  from  an  eastern  city  :  "  I  have  visited  the  schools  of 
Bass,  Dupee,  and  Wentworth,  and  found  order,  discipline  and  thor- 
ough teaching  practiced  in  all."     Just  as  we  expected. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Annual 
Examination  of  3Iount  Carroll  Seminaiy,  Messrs.  Wood  and  Gregory 
Principals.  The  programme  oifers  some  thing  intellectual  during  the 
daj''  and  spicy  in  the  evening.     Of  course,  a  crowd  will  be  there  to  see. 

If  'figures  won't  lie',  they  will  equivocate.  The  Massachusetts 
Teacher  shows  this  as  follows  :  "Why,"  said  an  argumentJrtive  gentle- 
man, "  it  is  as  plain  as  that  two  and  two  make  four."  "  That  I  deny," 
retorted  his  antagonist,  "  for  2  and  2  make  22." 

Most  people  think  that  education  begins  in  the  school -room.  An 
*  exchange'  tells  us  there  is  a  primary  department  nearer  home  of  great- 
er importance. 

Music. — A  teacher  has  been  employed,  at  a  salary  of  six  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  to  teach  music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Joliet.  He 
teaches  ten  hours  per  week.     Could  n't  have  done  a  better  thing. 
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The  New  York  Legislature  has  been  tryiug  to  enact  a  free  sctool 
law,  but  it  is  feared  tbis  may  not  be  fully  accomplisbed  tbis  session. 
The  bill  now  pending  proposes  to  give  to  scbool-district  meetings  tbe 
power,  by  a  two-tbirds  vote,  to  make  tbeir  schools  free. 

Woodford  county  is  awake,  and  pledges  to  put  a  copy  of  tbe  Teach- 
er into  every  school-district  in  the  county.  Metamora  alone  has  already 
subscribed  for  twenty-one  copies.  An  account  of  the  meeting  to  organ- 
ize a  County  Institute  will  be  given  next  mouth. 

Friends,  do  n't  forget  to  get  the  name,  address  and  subscription  of 
eveiy  teacher  in  your  respective  counties  in  season  for  the  June  number 
of  the  Teacher.  To  insure  insertion,  they  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
tenth  of  May.  , 

A  Teachers'  Institute  for  Jo  Daviess  county  will  commence  in  War- 
ren, Tuesday,  April  fifteenth ;  one  for  Boone  county  in  Belvidere,  May 
twentieth. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Chadwick,  of  Lee  Centre,  Illinois,  is  one  of  the 
four  ladies  who  recently  graduated  at  the  Cleveland  Medical  College. 


BOOKS    AND    PERIOBICALS. 


Perkins's  Mathematical  Works.     D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New- York. 

The  .author,  George  R.  Perkins,  LL.D.,  was  formerly  Principal  of  New- 
York  State  Normal  School. 

Perkins's  Practical  Arithmetic  claims  to  be  well  adapted  to  teaching  the  sci- 
ence as  well  as  the  art  of  arithmetic.  It  is  well  supplied  with  problems  -•—  the 
answers  of  which  are  not  given  in  the  body  of  the  work,  but  in  an  appendix. 

Perkins's  Elements  of  Geometry  claims  to  be  modeled  after  Euclid,  though  not 
a  copy  of  it  or  any  other  author.  For  the  purpose  of  interesting  scholars  and 
exciting  a  desii-e  to  master  difficulties  and  invent  applications,  remarks  have 
been  thrown  into  the  work,  in  smaller  type,  suggesting  applications.  The  text, 
however,  is  independent  of  the  explanatory  matter. 

Perkins's  Elements  of  Algebra  claims  to  be  a  clear  and  concise  exposition,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  common  schools.  The  author  tested  it  eight  years  in  the 
New- York  State  Normal  School,  and  found  it  to  work  well. 
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Perkins's  Ilir/her  Arithmelk  has  pasfscd  through  several  editions.  We  notice 
In  the  one  before  lis  that  the  philosophy  of  the  more  difficult  operations  is  pret- 
ty fully  discussed  in  an  appendix  —  a  good  feature. 

Perkins's  Algebra  and  Geometry  are  large  and  complete  works,  adapted  for 
Mso  in  Colleges  and  higher  grades  of  Academics  and  High  Schools.  It  should 
be  said  of  this  series  that  it  was  prepared  by  a  practical  teacher  and  tested  in 
the  New-York  State  Normal  School  with  very  great  success.  These  are  evi- 
dently good  books. 

Worcestkr's  DicTioxAniEs.     Boston:  IIickling,  Swan  and  Brows. 

Worcester's  Academic  Dictionary  has  been  upon  our  table  for  several  weeks, 
during  which  time  it  has  been  frequently  consulted,  and  with  increasing  pleas- 
ure. The  remarkable  distinctness  and  nice  appreciation  of  the  pronunciation  of 
everj'  word  is  unequaled  by  any  other  work.  We  do  not  think  it  should  take 
the  place  of  W^ebster's  Unabridged,  but  it  should  certainly  accompany  it,  and 
perhaps,  for  school-purposes,  it  should  have  the  preference.  Worcester's  Com- 
prehensive Dictionai-y,  a  smaller  work,  is  equally  valuable.  We  have  thought, 
and  still  think,  that  this  book  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  scholai', 
while  there  should  be  one  or  more  copies  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 
on  the  teacher's  desk  for  reift'ence. 

Davies's  Mathematical  AVorks.     New- York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company. 

This  series  of  books  is  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  con- 
sists of 

1.  Davies's  Primary  Arithmetic — A  work  progressive  in  its  character,  ad- 
vancing from  one  lesson  to  another  by  simple  and  easy  gradations. 

2.  Davies's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  suited  to  primary  or  advanced  classes, 
and  claims  to  give  the  student  a  thoroiigh  mental  drilling  in  the  analj'sis  of  num- 
bers. 

3.  Davies's  School  Arithmetic,  the  most  popular  of  the  series,  and  is  doing 
much,  by  its  accurate  definitions,  systematic  arrangement,  careful  logic  and 
general  excellence,  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  students  correct  ideas  of  this  branch 
of  mathematics. 

4.  Davies's  Practical  Arithmetic — What  its  name  indicates  —  a  practical 
treatise,  adapted  to  the  ■\^ants  of  a  business  community. 

5.  Davies's  University  Arithmetic  —  A  scientific  treatise,  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  teachers  and  a  higher  grade  of  scholars. 

6.  Davies's  Elementary  Algebra  —  A  capital  work.  We  doubt  whether  it  is 
equaled  by  any  similar  treatise. 

7.  Davies's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  intended  for  that  class  of 
pupils  who  are  carried  beyond  the  mere  acquisition  of  facts,  but  yet  have  not 
time  to  go  through  a  full  course  of  mathematical  studies. 

8.  Davies's  Legendre  —  An  advance  treatise  on  Geometry. 

9.  Davies's  Bourdon — An  advance  treatise  on  Algebra,  and 

10.  Davies  and  Peck's  Dictionary  of  Mathematics. —  This  is  the  crowning 
work  of  the  series,  embracing  the  whole  field  of  mathematical  investigation, 
and  giving,  within  the  lids  of  one  book,  knowledge  enough  to  immortalize  a 
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hundred  authors.     It  is  superfluous  to  commend  books  so  -widely  known  as 
those  of  CiiAKLES  Davies,  but  we  wished  to  call  attention  to  them. 

First-Class   Reader.     By   G.  S.   Hili.aup.     Boston :    IIickling,  Swas  and 
Brown. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Hillard's  Reader,  to  our  mind,  is  the  '  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Notices'  of  authors,  and  this  is  an  excellence  which  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  equaled  elsewhere.  The  fact  is,  scholars  of  the 
school-room,  as  those  of  larger  growth,  like  to  know  pei-sonal  items,  and  are 
interested  in  a  selection  of  prose  or  verse  from  the  fact  that  they  know  some- 
thing about  the  author.  Besides  the  information  conveyed,  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained  easily  and  therefore  would  not  be  obtained,  it  invests  the 
piece  with  a  charm  powerful  enough  to  insure  a  careful  perusal.  We  like  the 
book  for  this  feature.  The  selections  are  mainly  new,  and  are  an  acquisition 
to  the  literature  of  the  schools. 

First  Lessons  in  Geometry.     By  Thomas  Hill.     Boston  :     Hickling,  Swan 
and  Brown. 

A  successful  teacher  says  of  this  work,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor : 

My  first  class  has  finished  the  book.  My  second  class  commenced  it  this 
term,  and  will  finish  it  before  its  close.  Many  members  of  the  two  classes  are 
much  interested  in  the  study  of  Geometry,  so  much  so  that  the  first  cla.«!S  vol- 
unteered to  remain  one  horn*  after  school  every  night  for  recitation.  I  have 
frequently  seen  members  of  both  classes  forming  geometrical  figures  of  twigs 
at  recess  and  at  other  times  out  of  school-hours,  and  talking  over  the  subject  of 
their  lesson  very  earnestly  and  happily  among  themselves,  as  if  the  study  of 
geometry  was  a  pleasure,  not  a  task,  to  them,  and  as  if  the  lesson  assigned  had 
not  been  learned  merely  for  recitation.  To  awaken  this  interest  in  geometry 
I  have  made  triangles  of  wood,  an  apparatus  for  hanging  a  chain  and  moving 
the  points  of  support,  a  hollow  cj'cloidal  arc,  etc.,  with  which  to  illustrate  the 
subject.  I  think  by  illustrating  in  this  way  children  readily  understand  and 
become  much  interested  in  the  '  First  Lessons  in  Geometry.'  I  have  found  such 
to  be  the  case  in  mj-  school.  The  members  of  my  classes  are  of  all  ages  from 
seven  to  fifteen.  e.  l. 

School  Teachers'  Library.     New-York :     A.  S.  Barnes  and  Ccmpany. 

This  consists  of  Mansfield's  American  Education,  N'orthend's  Teacher  and  Pa- 
rent, Pagers  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Davies's  Logic  of  Mathematics,  and* 
De  Tocqveville's  American  Institutions  —  five  standard  works.  It  is  a  relief,  af- 
ter examining  a  set  of  text-books,  to  turn  to  the  beautiful  volumes  before  us 
and  luxuriate.  The  fiict  is  we  have  been  reading  some  of  these  books  a  second 
time,  and  find  them,  like  wine,  to  improve  with  aee. 
( 

Wilson's  Series  or  Histories.     New-York:     Ivison  and  Phinney. 

These  Histories  are  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  consist  of  the 
Juvenile,  United  States,  American,  and  Outlines  of  General  History.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Wilson  furnishes  books  adapted  to  the  various  grades  of  schools, 
so  that  a  scholar  can  pursue  the  study  on  the  same  general  plan,  from  the  pri- 
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luary  to  the  High  School.  Some  of  tlie  most  interesting  facts  may  be  found 
appended  in  notes  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  pages.  Tlie  books  are  carefully  system- 
atized and  reliable.     Sec  Advertisement. 

The  Huxdrer  Original  Dialogues.     By  William  B.  Fowle.     Boston  :    Mor- 
ris Cotton. 

The  colloquial  style  is  the  style  of  common  life,  and  is  decidedly  the  most 
fascinating  way  of  communicating  thoughts.  Mr.  Fowle  has  availed  himself 
of  this  fact,  and  has  Avritteu  a  very  interesting  book.  The  use  of  this  book  as 
a  reader  would  tend  to  break  up  that  stiff  and  ridiculous  mannerism  which  pre- 
vails ill  schools.  The  book  is  entitled  The  Hundred  Dialogues,  but  there  are 
somewhat  more  than  that  number. 

The  first  number  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  has  just  come  to  hand, 
and  is  really  a  good  thing.  We  feel  a  sort  of  pride  in  announcing  the  advent  of 
a  sterling  common-school  journal  any  where,  but  especially  if  such  journal  is 
to  be  our  neighbor.  W^e  like  good  company.  One  dollar  inclosed  to  J.  G.  Mc- 
Mynn,  Racine,  AVisconsin,  will  secure  this  magazine  for  a  year.  Send  on  the 
dollar. 
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Professor  Edward  T.  Channixg,  one  of  the  Charming  Brothers,  and  for  thirty- 
two  years  Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  College, 
adorning  the  position  by  his  learning,  fidelity,  pure  taste,  and  severe  but  friend- 
ly criticism,  died  at  Cambridge  on  the  eighth  ultimo,  aged  sixty-five. 

Massachusetts  Teacher  for  March. 


Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet  of  Memory,  as  Campbell  of  Hope,  and  Akenside 
of  Imagination,  died  at  his  house  in  St.  James's  Place,  London,  on  the  night  of 
the  seventeenth  of  December,  at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-three  years.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  the  once  rural  churchyard  of  Hornsey,  not  far  from 
Stoke  Newington,  the  place  of  his  birth.  Some  lines  which  he  loved,  "worth 
all  the  fine  Avriting  ",.  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  that  the  world  ever  produced",  will 
not  unfitly  conclude  this  notice : 

a    grave    b  e  n  e  .■v  t  11   a    tree. 

When  my  soul  flies  to  the  first  {^•eat  Giver, 

Friends  of  the  Bard,  let  my  dwelling  be 
By  the  green  bank  of  that  rippling  river, 

Under  the  shade  of  that  tall  beech  tree. 
Bury  me  there,  ye  lovers  of  song, 
■\V1ien  the  prayers  of  the  dead  are  spoken, 

AVith  my  hands  on  my  breast, 

Like  a  child  at  rest, 
And  my  Ijtc  in  the  grave  unbroken.  Massachtisetts  Teacher. 
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THE      PRICE      OF      SUCCESS. 


)r  c.  E.  n. 


A  teacher,  to  be  successful,  must  govern  himself  and  liis  pupils,  and 
control  the  public  sentiment  of  community  in  matters  educational ;  must 
teach  thoroughly  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  he  professes  to 
teach,  and  above  all  must  see  that  the  moral  natures  of  his  pupils  be 
not  dwarfed,  th.at  they  receive  no  harm — yea,  more,  must  see  that  they 
are  strengthened  and  developed.  What  a  complication  of  duties,  and 
how  presumptuous  to  assume  them  rashly  or  without  special  prepara- 
tion !  But  is  there  in  all  this  any  thing  impossible  ?  Can  not  these 
duties  be  performed  ?  It  boots  nothing  to  say  that  I  have  never  per- 
formed them — they  may  never  have  been  completely  performed  by  any 
one ;  but  the  philosophy  of  education  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  There  may 
be  a  day  in  the  future  when  teachers  shall  hold  that  place  and  influence 
in  community  which  will  enable  them  to  carry  the  teaching  art  nearer 
perfection.  Although  the  profession  of  teaching  is  a  difiicult  one,  and 
perfection  at  present"  seems  out  of  the  question,  yet  I  apprehend  that  is 
not  the  real,  or  if  a  real  not  the  only  cause  why  so  little  is  accomplished 
by  us  as  teachers ;  that  is  not  the  reason  why  we  so  often  charge  our- 
selves with  failure. 

The  duties  of  a  teacher  can  hardly  be  overstated,  but  yet  they  can  be 
met ;  but  they  can  be  met  only  by  men  of  thorough  scholarship,  who 
use  books  merely  as  helps,  but  can  teach  as  well  without  as  with  them — 
who  are  competent  to  judge  of  authors,  to  avoid  their  errors  and  supply 
their  defects',  in  a  word,  to  be  above  them,  in  the  atmosphere  of  origin- 
al facts  and  principles.  Nor  is  this  all.  Hundreds  have  scholarship 
enough  who  fail  to  make  even  tolerable  teachers ;  they  are  not  apt  to 
teach ;  they  can  not  clearly  tell  what  they  know ;  they  can  not  direct 
13  97 
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learners  to  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  lay  bare  the  kernel  to  the 
gaze  of  the  scholar — by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  It  takes  a  wise  man 
I  to  make  a  simple  subject  plain,  while  any  fool  can  mystify  it. 

Tnstructers,  to  meet  the  duties  of  their  calling,  must  have  special  pro- 
fessional preparation.  Let  us  see  what  other  professions  do.  How 
does  the  physician — I  mean  the  man  who  is  worthy  of  the  name,  not 
the  quack — fit  himself  for  his  duties?  Does  he  do  it  without  labor, 
and  time,  and  study,  and  money  ?  Does  he  jump  into  practice  for  three 
months  in  the  year  and  farm  the  remainder  ?  Does  he  do  it  because  he 
can  do  nothing  else,  is  fit  for  nothing  else  ?  By  no  means.  His  pro- 
fessional education  is  protracted  and  severe.  Not  content  with  master- 
ing the  common  branches  of  knowledge,  he  spends  years  in  purely 
professional  study,  and  often  serves  a  long  apprenticeship  with  an  expe- 
rienced practitioner  before  he  ventures  to  prescribe  himself.  Pains- 
taking professional  preparation  is  the  price  of  his  success. 

By  what  chicanery,  think  you,  what  witchcraft,  or  cunning,  or  wit, 
or  sorcery,  have  lawyers  won  the  respect  of  community — though  every 
body  believes  them  to  be  no  better  than  they  should  be  ?  The  chi- 
canery of  labor,  the  witchcraft  and  wit  and  cunning  of  long  professional 
training,  either  in  the  ofiice  of  a  skillful  and  jn'ofound  jurist  or  at  a  law- 
school.  This  profession  will  not  receive  a  man  to  their  fraternity,  will 
not  admit  him  to  the  bar,  unless  he  has  prepared  himself  by  previous 
study  to  sustain  with  dignity  the  credit  of  the  profession.  And  then, 
after  a  man  is  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar,  he  has  to  struggle  against ' 
a  crushing  competition,  that  precludes  the  possibility  of  indolence.  His 
wit  and  eloquence  and  sarcasm  are  not  the  spontaneoxis  and  gushing 
outpourings  of  an  exuberant  nature,  but  laboriously  concocted  in  the 
closet.  The  finest  passages  of  Rurus  Choate's  argaiments,  it  is  said, 
have  often  been  found  on  his  desk  by  his  students,  carefully  written  out, 
word  for  word,  jnst  as  he  delivered  them;  and  yet  they  seemed  spon- 
taneous. But  I  need  not  enlarge.  Let  me  simply  repeat  the  processes 
thought  necessary  to  make  a  lawyer.  First,  three  years'  study  in  prepa- 
ration for  college ;  second,  four  years  in  college ;  and  third,  three  years 
of  purely  professional  study,  which  sums  up  seven  years  of  general  and 
disciplinary  study  and  three  years  of  professional  study — in  all,  ten 
years.  Is  it  wonderful  that  a  profession  which  expends  so  much  time 
and  toil  should  be  popular,  notwithstanding  its  sins  ? 

But  again :  By  what  sort  of  incantation  have  the  clergy  commanded 
so  potent  a  sway  over  the  minds  of  men  in  all  ages  ?  I  speak  now  of 
their  personal  influence,  independent  of  the  doctrines  they  preach. 
Why,  they  have  been  the  learned  men;  they  have  rescued  from  obliv- 
ion the  sciences  and  arts  and  lore  of  the  early  world,  which  else  had 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  civilization  at  the  incoming  of  the  dark  ages. 
Through  them  we  have  Homer,  and  Deiniosthenes,  and  Xenophon, 
Cicero  and  Virgil,  and  Josephus,  and  the  Bible.  Had  there  been 
more  of  this  class,  or  more  of  their  literary  spirit,  we  might  not  now  la- 
ment the  lost  arts.  The  world  will  ever  be  grateful  to  them  for  what  they 
have  done,  even  though  they  indulge  the  unavailing  regret  that  they 
did  not  do  more.     And  what  sort  of  an  apprenticeship  did  and  does 
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this  calliug  serve  ?  Seven  years  of  general  study,  with  not  less  than 
three  years  of  purely  professional  aj^plieation. 

What  is  the  moral  to  be  drawn  ?  Is  it  that  teachers  should  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  their  office  without  any  special  preparation,  and,  if 
they  chance  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  an  examination  before  the  County 
Commissioner,  feel  themselves  qualified  to  rear  the  deathless  mind  ?  Is 
this  the  moral — the  inference?  No,  teachers,  let  us  not  hope  for  suc- 
cess until  we  have  fitted  ourselves  to  deserve  it.  Neither  let  us  lay  the 
flattering  unction  to  our  hearts  that  we  shall  be  held  guiltless  if  we 
dare  to  write  upon  the  human  soul  with  unskillful  hands. 

The  experience  of  the  world  has  shown  that  success  or  irrfluence  or 
wealth  has  only  been  obtained  by  talents,  earnestness  and  life-long  one- 
ness of  purpose  The  three  professions  I  have  mentioned  received  the 
position  they  occupy  and  maintain  it  because  they  won  it  and  deserve 
it ;  and,  pardon  me  for  adding,  the  teacher  has  received  his  place  in 
society  because  he  won  it  and  deserves  it;  and  if  he  wishes  to  change 
it  he  must  change  himself.  This  he  is  gradually  doing  throughout  this 
broad  land.  The  days  of  Ichahod  Crane,  Dominic  Sampson  and 
Nicholas  NicJclehy  are  nearly  numbered  and  finished.  Dickens  will 
henceforth  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  his  caricatures. 

Bvit  what  lesson  may  we  learn  from  what  has  been  said  of  physie,j 
law  and  theology  ?  Simply  this  :  Go  and  do  likewise.  Years  of  study 
and  observation  is  what  success  in  any  calling  exacts.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  worth  the  while  for  a  man  who  is  making  our  calling  a  stepping- 
stone  to  some  thing  else  to  spend  so  long  a  time  as  I  have  indicated  in 
preparatory  professional  study ;  but  I  opine  if  it  is  not  worth  his  while 
thoroughly  to  prepare  for  the  occupation  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to 
dabble  in  it  all.  We  never  need  expect  to  make  our  calling  honorably 
professional  until  we  cease  to  degrade  it  to  a  stepping-stone  to  some 
thing  else.  It  is  useless  to  ask  for  it  a  niche  in  the  aifections  of  the 
people  until  we  so  compliment  and  honor  it  ourselves  as  to  engage  in  it 
for  life.  Gray  hairs  must  catch  us  at  the  black-board  and  behind  the 
desk. 

We  come  then  to  this  plain  proposition,  that  teachers  should  embark 
in  their  calling  for  life.  Life  is  not  long  enough  to  do  two  things  and 
do  them  well.  Our  energies  should  not  be  scattered  and  wasted.  Do 
we  desire  wealth  ?  The  Lawrences  and  Astors  and  Girards  have  told 
us  how  to  obtain  it.  But  if  this  be  our  aim  we  should  be  careful  how 
we  engage  in  teaching.  The  sordid  love  of  gold  can  find  no  lodgment 
in  a  teacher's  breast.     More  noble  aspirations  will  crowd  it  out. 

Do  we  desire  competency  ?  It  is  within  our  grasp.  Devoted,  earn- 
est teachers  not  unfrequently  receive  one  thousand,  two  thousand,  two- 
thousand  four  hundred,  or  even  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for 
their  services. 

Do  we  desire  fame  and  an  honorable  remembrance  ?  This  too  is  not 
impossible.  But  we  must  consent  to  do  and  endure — 'learn  to  labor 
and  to  wait.' 

"  Seven  cities  strove  for  Homer  dead, 
Through  which  Homkr  living  begged  his  hrend." 
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Who  of  US  heard  of  the  peerless  Doctor  Arnold,  Head  Master  at 
Rugby,  till  the  grave  had  settled  over  him  and  his  pupil  Stanley's 
modest  biography  made  known  his  virtues.  His  pupils  grew  up  and 
called  him  blessed.  They  will  pass  his  name  to  their  children  and 
children's  children.  It  will  go  down  beloved  and  honored  through 
many  generations.  There  is  not  a  man  in  all  England  at  the  present 
time  whose  reputation  is  more  to  be  desired  or  whose  influence  is  more 
deeply  felt.  Mighty  statesmen  pass  from  the  recollection  of  man. 
Even  Pericles,  the  magnificent,  the  eloquent,  is  hardly  known,  except 
among  scholars,  while  every  body  has  heard  of  Plato  ;  and  academia 
Anglicized  is  a  household  word.  The  memory  of  Burke  is  paling, 
while  that  of  Arnold  is  brightening.  Plato_  was  a  teacher  and  Ar- 
nold was  a  teacher ;  but  Pericles  and  Burke  were  only  statesmen. 


STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS 


"Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"  Teachers  of  Illinois,  what  say 
you  about  the  Superintendent  of  our  labors  and  eftorts  and  trials  ?  Do 
we  ask  too  much  in  the  character  we  have  sketched  for  him  ?  Is  it  so 
highly  drawn  that  you  turn  from  it  hopeless  of  success  in  your  desires  ? 
But  other  States  have  found  such  a  man,  and  they  have  shown  in  hap- 
py results  what  could  be  done  by  one  man  to  awaken  a  right  feeling 
and  exert  a  right  influence.  Massachusetts  has  had  a  Mann  and  a 
Sears  ;  Connecticut  a  Barnard  ;  Rhode  Island  an  Allyn  ;  has  Illi- 
nois none  to  answer  her  purpose  ?  There  is  yet  another  question  to  be 
considered  and  answered  :  Is  Illinois  worthy  of  such  a  man — will  she 
sustain  him  ?  Judging  from  the  estimation  which  the  Legislature  put 
upon  the  office,  we  should  be  inclined  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  what  is  required  of  him. 

First,  he  must  keep  an  oflice  at  Springfield,  at  which  he  is  to  receive 
all  correspondence,  and  of  course  must  be  there  to  attend  to  it,  as  well 
as  keep  a  record  of  all  matters  pertaining  thereto ;  and  if  he  needs  a 
clerk,  he  can  employ  and  pay  him.  He  is  to  counsel  and  advise  with 
skillful  and  experienced  teachers  about  teaching,  text-books,  apparatus, 
etc.  But  how  can  he  do  this  unless  he  go  to  them  in  their  frequent 
meetings  in  County  Associations  and  Institutes.  He  must  supervise  all 
public  and  common  schools  in  the  State,  and  be  adviser-general  to  all 
school-commissioners ;  write  circular  letters  to  them  about  conducting 
schools,  building  school-houses  and  furnishing  them,  and  procuring 
competent  teachers,  and  recommending  text-books.  Then  he  ought  to 
know  teachers  personally,  and  read  and  examine  books ;  and  he  must 
go  into  schools  and  see  what  they  are  and  what  they  need,  and,  by  per- 
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sonal  interviews  with  the  commissiouers,  ascertain  what  is  nccoss'ary 
and  how  to  procure  it.  He  can  not  stay  in  his  office  at  Spriugiield. 
Then  he  must  visit  every  county  at  least  once  in  two  years,  confer  freely 
with  officers  and  teachers,  and  lecture  the  people.  Well,  as  there  are 
about  one  hundred  counties,  that  would  give  one  county  a  week,  and 
that  is  the  shortest  time  he  could  spend  to  any  reasonable  advantage. 
He  can  not  stay  in  his  office  writing  letters. 

He  must  report  to  the  Legislature,  and  see  to  it  that  the  report  is 
statistically  correct — a  herculean  labor,  requiring  great  tact  and  skill. 
He  must  make  rules  and  regulations,  interpret  laws — that  would  be  a 
light  portion  of  his  duty  were  the  people  and  officers  properly  instructed 
and  lectured  in  his  biennial  circuit,  and  his  official  decisions  could  be 
promulgated  through  the  Teacher,  which  must  be  put  into  every  dis- 
trict by  the  State. 

But  now  comes  the  crowning  glory  of  this  array  of  duties.  After 
having  explained,  interpreted  and  determined  to  every  one  and  '  the 
rest  of  mankind '  the  true  meaning  of  the  law,  he  must  do  all  this  for 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  and  contingent  expenses  !  The  sheriff,  at  least 
of  one  county  in  the  State,  gets  six  thousand,  the  county  clerks  of  many 
three  and  four  thousand,  the  agents  of  booksellers  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred,  and  the  State  Superintendent  fifteen  hundred  and  'board 
round' !  Is  it  reasonable  to  ask  any  man  to  take  such  a  post  and  as- 
sume such  duties  for  that  sum  ?  No,  'not  at  all ;  and  important  as  this 
matter  is  to  the  people,  and  great  as  is  the  honor  of  the  post,  no  man 
who  thinks  humbly  of  himself  will  undertake  it  for  that  paltry  sum,  or 
if  he  does,  he  belittles  the  cause  and  all  its  interests  and  relations. 

The  notion  that  the  work  of  education  is  to  be  carried  on  for  nothing 
is  one  of  the  grand  mistakes  politicians  have  made.  Education  is  a 
State  business,  just  as,  or  rather  paramount  to,  governing  it,  and  should 
be  paid  for  as  much  and  more  than  any  State  service.  And  as  we 
think  it  needs  a  wiser  man  to  be  governor  than  constable,  so  we  get  a 
good  man,  when  we  can,  and  pay  him  more ;  but  a  school-superintend- 
ent is  greater  than  either,  or  both  together.  Governors  are  made  some 
times  out  of  very  small  materials — superintendents,  too;  but  we  pay 
the  first  better,  and  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  expect  men  to  work  for 
nothing  and  find  themselves  merely  for  the  good  of  the  cause — except, 
indeed,  it  be  in  politics. 

No  ]  let  us  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  duties  attached  to  the  office 
and  a  proportionate  salary.  Let  us  have  a  State  Superintendent  who 
shall  have  a  clerk,  and  a  salary  allowed  him  sufficient  to  be  a  good  one, 
then  four  assistants,  coordinate  in  labor  and  almost  in  autliorit)'- ;  divide 
the  State  among  them,  and  make  them  work  and  pay  them  for  it. 
Twenty  counties  make  a  large  circuit,  but  could  be  visited  once  a  year, 
'a  week  at  a  time — long  enough  to  find  out  county  commissioners  and 
school-officers  and  wake  them  up,  and  long  enough  to  hold  an  Institute 
and  attend  associations  and  lecture  the  people.  A  superintendent  with 
a  salary  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  four  assistants  at  fifteen 
hundred  each,  and  a  clerk  at  twelve  hundred — what  an  array  of  officers 
and  expense !     But  there  are  more  circuit  judges  than  that,  and  more 
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expense  witli  tlicni ;  and  is  it  better  to  take  care  of  legislation  than  of 
learning?  AVe  have  tried  long  enough  to  have  this  work  done  for 
nothing,  and  it  is  not  done,  and  every  body  is  complaining  about  it; 
but  every  body  takes  care  to  get  paid  for  whatever  responsibility  is  as- 
sumed or  work  done ;  but  education  and  school-work  must  be  done  for 
a  pittance,  and  by  the  best  men  in  the  community,  whom  we  woiUd  not 
ask  to  do  any  other  labor  for  us  without  paying  them  well. 

'J'eachers  of  Illinois,  what  say  you  ?  R.  s.  D. 


r  I  C  T  U  R  E. 


In  a  school-room  small  and  low. 
This  is  the  way  the  minutes  go  — 
It' you  further  wish  to  know, 
('all,  and  facts  will  plainly  show  : 

Eyelids  drooping, 
rigurcB  stooping  ; 
Classes  listless, 
Scholars  restless ; 
Teacher  weary, 
School-room  di-eary, 
Looking  sadly, 
Lessons  badly ; 
i\Iany  sighing. 
Some  are  crying ; 
Others  idling. 
Sitting  sideling ; 
Left  their  seat 
To  pinch  or  beat ; 
Study  loudly. 
Answer  proudly ; 
Circumvention 
Claims  attention ; 
Air  is  horrid, 
Faces  florid ; 
Learning  never. 
Sickness  ever. 


THE      PICTURE      REVERSED, 

To  a  school-room  large  and  airy 
Hastens  many  a  little  fairy ; 
Flowei's  arc  blooming  all  around, 
Wide  and  smooth  the  green  play-ground, 
Boughs  are  waving  in  the  breeze, 
Birds  are  singing  in  the  trees, 
Sunlight  streaming  gayly  over 
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Fields  of  waving  grain  and  clover ; 
Some  are  sliouting,  some  are  singing, 
Till  the  clear-toned  scliool-bell  ringing, 
Calls  tliem  from  their  happy  play 
"To  the  labors  of  the  day. 

Sunny  locks  and  rosy  faces, 

Wearing  childhood's  thousand  graces, 

Bow  in  solemn  silence  there 

AVhilo  they  lisp  the  morning  prayer ; 

And  each  sparkling  eye  is  hid 

By  its  fringed  and  drooping  lid. 

Softly  falls,  with  holy  seeming, 

Love,  from  realms  of  glory  streaming, 

While  each  spirit  eye  is  open 

To  behold  some  licavenly  token 

Of  a  blessing  on  tlie  hours 

They  shall  spend  in  Icai-ning's  bowers. 

Happy  seems  each  little  creatm-o  — 

Happy,  too,  their  smiling  teacher. 

While  'mid  truth  and  bloom  and  song 

Glide  the  rapid  hours  along. 

Those  young  hearts  are  learning  well 

Virtue's  most  enchanting  sfiell ; 

Souls  to  holier  life  are  bounding 

By  the  infiiiences  surrounding  : 

Spirits  plume  their  new-fledged  pinions 

For  a  holier  home's  domimons, 

And  in  wisdom's  pleasant  ways 

Fleets  the  morning  of  their  days.  Connecticut  C.  S.  Journal. 


CORAL      CREATIONS 


BY     MART     ELIZABETH. 


'*  The  work  of  creation  is  as  iiiucli  going  on  now  as  when  tlie  first  lich- 
en was  placed  upon  the  earth's  naked  rock,  or  as  in  the  age  of  reptiles." 
But  who  would  suppose  that  the  animal  kingdom  would  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  its  aid  ?  Yet  it  is  so.  He  who  makes  the  winds  his  mes- 
sengers and  the  lightnings  his  servants  employs  the  humblest  insects  in 
building  up  the  vast  domains  upon  the  earth's  surface.  Difficult,  in- 
deed, is  it  for  the  human  mind  to  embrace  or  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
creation,  to  perceive  dead  matter  assuming  the  forms  of  life  in  the  visi- 
ble universe,  clothing  it  with  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Perhaps  every  one  has  heard  that  the  coral,  a  species  of  polypus, 
exists  in  the  ocean-bed,  and  produces  reefs  which  eventually  become 
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islands  covcieil  with  oarth  autl*  luxuriant  vegetation.  JJut  the  method 
by  which  this  work  is  accomplished  is  not  generally  known.  It  is  said 
to  bo  done  by  building,  but  this  gives  only  an  indefinite  idea  of  the 
process.  V.'e  nui}'^  as  well  say  that  the  snail  and  oyster  built  their 
shells.  Nature's  storehouse  furnished  the  elementary  calcareous  mate- 
rial in  some  form,  and  the  animal,  by  simply  fulfilling  the  laws  of  its 
(jrgasiization,  gave  it  the  figure  in  which  it  subsequently  appeared. 

The  coral  animal  is  of  a  soft,  doughy  texture,  secreting  in  every  part 
of  his  body  the  carbonate  of  lime,  tlius  forming  a  skeleton  of  solid  frame- 
Avork.  We  never  find  one  alone,  but  a  whole  community,  each  rooted 
in  its  parent's  body  as  one  branch  is  rooted  in  another  or  in  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  unite  to  constitute  one  body  or  mass.  Although  one  genera- 
tion may  die,  its  posterity  do  not  perish  v/ith  it,  but  continue  to  grow, 
to  shoot  out  new  offspring,  till  their  time  of  dissolution  comes.  Then 
the  soft  parts  of  their  bodies  decay,  leaving  the  skeletons,  a  wall  of  hard- 
ened calcareous  stone.  Mountain  limestone  is  evidently  of  marine  ori- 
gin, as  the  testacea  inclosed  in  it  bear  witness.  The  coral  races  are  not 
the  only  contributors  to  these  formations,  but  sea-crabs,  oysters  and 
other  shell-fish  add  their  remains  to  facilitate  the  work.  When  a  long 
series  of  years  has  passed,  this  limestone  mass,  for  such  it  is,  all  dead 
mineral  below  but  full  of  life  upon  its  external  svirface,  emerges  above 
the  water.  Then  the  waves  pile  sand  and  drift-wood  upon  it,  sea-birds 
and  turtles  take  up  their  residence  there,  plants  begin  to  vegetate,  and 
we  have  a  little  islet,  constantly  growing  and  becoming  eventually  fitted 
for  the  habitation  of  man. 

Myriads  of  these  productions  are  found  in  the  Pacific,  rivaling  in  va- 
riety and  brilliancy  the  most  beautiful  gems  adorning  a  coronet.  The 
Great  Barrier  Keef,  a  coral  or  calcareous  formation,  extends  a  thousand 
miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  average  w'idth,  filling  up  the  whole  space 
between  Australia  and  the  Bristow  Island.  A  portion  of  Wales  on  the 
south,  passing  into  Ireland,  some  portions  of  Scotland,  and  the  middle, 
uorthern  and  southwestern  districts  of  England,  were  once  the  coral 
reefs  of  an  ocean.  The  peninsula  of  Florida  is  constantly  extending 
itself  by  the  operation  just  described.  Other  parts  of  the  continent  are 
doubtless  increasing  in  the  same  manner.  The  bed  of  the  Mississippi 
is  of  solid  limestone,  a  coral  formation ;  so  are  many  other  river-beds  on 
this  continent. 

The  forms  of  the  coral  reefs  are  Ijeautifully  variegated.  Some  times 
they  have  that  of  trees  or  flower-tops,  and  often  are  hemispherical. 
Seen  from  a  distance,  they  resemble  painted  highlands,  and  sparkle  like 
silver  interblended  with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow. 

They  arise  from  unfathomable  depths  in  the  ocean.  This  involves  a 
new  problem.  It  has  been  ascertained  satisfactorily  that  the  coral  ani- 
mals can  not  exist  at  a  much  lower  point  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  below  the  surface.  They  seem  to  recjuire  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  and  light,  and  to  thrive  best  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  surfs. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  the  line  has  been  cast  down  two  thousand  feet 
without  reaching  the  ocean-bottom  whence  these  reefs  originate  ?  It 
is  probable  that  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  been  gradually  sink- 
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ing  down  in  many  places.  The  process  must  have  been  so  slow  that 
the  coral  growth  could  envelop  it  and  form  reefs  over  the  surface.  The 
sinking  being  imperceptible  would  enable  this  to  keep  pace  with  it  till, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  having  passed  by,  the  original  earth 
was  thus  magnificently  buried  in  a  mausoleum  outrivaling  those  of  mon- 
archs  and  powerful  men.  The  slab  of  coral  rock  alone  remains  to  mark 
the  spot. 

There  are  islands  even  now  in  the  Pacific  retiring  out  of  view.  Some 
are  fringed  with  these  formations ',  others  are  surrounded  by  a  rocky 
ring  marking  the  former  boundary,  while  between  it  and  the  present 
beach  the  sea  flows  in ;  in  others  you  find  only  the  coral  reefs,  circular 
or  oval,  many  miles  in  diameter,  perhaps,  with  a  lakelet  inside,  often 
dotted  with  miniature  islets.  In  many  of  the  Polynesian  islands  not  a 
stone  or  rock  exists  which  is  not  coral.  A  quartz  formation,  so  common 
among  us,  is  a  treasure  there,  and  pebbles  are  reserved  as  the  property 
of  kings. 

France  evidently  was  a  similar  creation.  Its  soil,  based  upon  lime- 
stone, certainly  favors  the  opinion.  Other  parts  of  the  continent  may 
have  originated  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  by  no  means  a  visionary 
supposition.  That  spot  which  was  once  the  abode  of  the  mennaids  and 
kelpies  of  the  torrents  is  now  the  cloud-capped  summit  which  first 
catches  the  sunlight. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  coral  deposits  amount  to  six  inches  each  year. 
The  upheaving  of  the  areas  under  the  Pacific  Ocean  would  set  these 
zoophytes  at  work  still  more ;  and  the  conclusion  is  by  no  means  irra- 
tional that  we  shall  yet  have  one  or  more  continents  uprising  between 
America  and  Asia.  But  then  the  ocean  might  make  inroads  upon  our 
present  world,  dividing  America  in  two  and  breaking  the  eastern  conti- 
nent into  fragments.  Such  marvels  have  occurred.  Our  mountains 
are  gradually  falling  to  pieces  and  descending  to  fill  the  valleys.  The 
land  of  our  fathers  was  once  a  part  of  ancient  Graul.  London  and  Paris 
were  once  in  the  same  basin  of  an  immense  lake  or  inland  sea,  fed  by 
rivers  flowing  from  the  south,  which  eventually  filled  it  up  with  clay. 
Some  similar  fate  may  be  awaiting  our  own  fresh-water  seas. 

Between  AYales  and  G-aul  (the  same  name,  by  the  way,)  was  a  beau- 
tiful widely-extended  valley,  covered  with  willows  and  palms,  in  which 
the  curlews  roosted  and  the  quails  made  their  nests,  and  under  which 
elephants,  mammoths  and  other  animals  long  since  extinct  were  wont  to 
find  shelter.  •  Changes,  perhaps,  akin  to  those  which  the  coral  reefs  are 
effecting  drove  the  waters  of  the  ocean  through  this  valley,  and  made  of 
Britain  the  '  Beautiful  Island'. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  there  is  nothing  insignificant.  The  coral  ani- 
mals are  so  small  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  yet  are  the  architects  of  con- 
tinents. If  we  could  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  human  history,  we 
should  find  the  sentiment  and  belief  of  a  worid  regenerated  by  a  Galile- 
an carpenter,  an  empire  revolutionized  by  an  obscure  thinker,  the  aspect 
of  a  world  changed  for  all  time  by  the  movements  of  persons  who  can 
not  indeed  be  forgotten,  because  they  were  never  known.  The  impon- 
derable ether,  in  its  manifestations  as  electricity,  and  the  swelling  vapor 
14 
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have  already  created  new  habits  of  action,  and  even  of  thought.  We, 
the  corals  of  another  era,  growing  out  of  each  other,  elaborating  new 
conditions  of  existence,  have  an  end  to  fulfill  in  the  doings  of  Provi- 
dence, and  no  substitute  can  be  found  capable  of  occupying  our  place. 
Though  humble  amid  the  wonders  of  the  universe,  we  are  by  no  means 
unnecessary  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  conditions.  While,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  evangelic  word,  we  should  esteem  others  better  than  our- 
eclves,  yet  must  we  remember  that  we  too  exist  for  a  purpose,  and  as- 
sume the  relations  devolving  upon  us  with  modesty  and  discretion,  yet 
with  energy  and  boldness.  n^av  York  Teacher. 


S  EL. F -CULTURE 


Self-culture,  in  the  main,  may  be  ranked  under  three  heads,  namely, 
manners,  mind,  and  morals.  Accomplishments  in  all  these  directions 
are  essential  to  the  teacher's  permanent  success ;  failure  in  either  of 
them  is  fatal.  The  culture  of  the  one  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest  can  not 
make  a  succedaneum  for  the  others.  The  teacher  oug-ht,  in  a  high 
sense,  to  be  a  gentleman,  a  thorough,  practical  scholar,  and  a  consistent 
christian.  We  apprehend  that  this  will  be  clearly  seen  if  we  consider 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  teacher's  calling.  We  can  say  no  less  of  it 
than  that  it  involves  the  highest  responsibilities,  and  is,  when  well  per- 
formed, most  honorable.  It  has  to  do  with  both  soul  and  body ;  but, 
as  the  former  will  exist  when  the  latter  has  returned  to  dust,  the  work 
of  education  has  more  to  do  with  eternity  than  time. 

We  do  not  (for  how  can  we  ?)  comprehend  what  it  is  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  and  give  direction  to  an  immortal  mind.  There  is  pecul- 
iar honor  in  fashioning  a  human  spirit  into  fonns  of  intellectual  symme- 
try and  grace,  which  it  shall  carry  not  only  through  this  life,  but  the 
one  which  is  to  come ;  and  there  -is  equal  shame  and  degradation  in 
causing  one  withering  blight  to  fall  upon  the  mind  of  any.  The  vota- 
ries of  art,  who  could  make  the  canvas  glow  with  almost  animated  ex- 
istence, and  who  could  make  the  marble  speak,  have  acquired  lasting 
renown.  The  crumbling  dust  of  their  workmanship  and  the  moulder- 
ing ashes  of  their  tombs  mingle  together,  but  their  names  live.  But 
the  painting  of  the  living  teacher  will  glow  with  a  brighter  lustre,  and 
eveiy  angle  and  feature  of  his  sculpturing  will  retain  its  original  form 
throughout  eternity. 

Conscious  of  the  fact  or  not,  the  teacher  is  daily  moulding  the  plastic 
mind  into  that  form  which  it  will  retain  as  long  as  the  soul  lives.  What 
work  more  responsible  ?  But  within  the  limits  of  the  present  life  the 
teacher  can  find  ample  proof  of  the  high  character  and  responsibility  of 
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his  calling.  His  forming  hand  is  seen  all  along  the  world's  history — 
in  the  lives  of  the  poets,  the  philosophers,  the  statesmen,  the  heroes 
and  the  christian  philanthropists  of  every  age.  It  leaves  its  traces  up- 
on those  who  walk  in  the  humblest  circles  of  life,  whose  labors  are  as 
important  and  influence  as  salutary  as  the  so-called  nobler  class.  Through 
these  he  has  shaped  the  destinies  of  nations.  Though  he  himself  may 
have  dwelt  in  obscurity,  unknown  and  unhonored,  yet  he  has  sent  forth 
influences  far  and  wide,  that  gather  force  and  power  by  their  onward 
movement,  like  Ocean's  wave,  until  they  carry  all  before  their  resistless 
tide.  Alexander  the  Glreat  was  long  the  pupil  of  Aristotle  ;  Xen- 
OPHON  and  Plato  were  pupils  of  Socrates  ;  Milton,  Byron,  Cow- 
PER,  Washington,  Howard,  Clay,  Webster,  and  all  of  the  brill- 
iant stars  in  the  literary  coronet,  were  once  pupils,  and  under  the  mould- 
ing and  destiny-forming  hand  of  their  teachers  they  received  that  bias 
which  led  them  to  usefulnes*s  and  honor.  Every  word,  look,  tone,  tear 
and  smile  has  an  influence  in  forming  the  destiny  of  the  pupil.  Sunny 
and  joyous  tempers,  radiating  a  benign  influence  on  all  around,  have 
sprung  into  existence  under  the  perpetual  sunshine  of  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance and  voice  of  the  teacher. 

Harsh  and  irritable  dispositions  will  be  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  mo- 
roseness  and  ill  humor.  Therefore  we  think  we  can  safely  say  that  in 
the  early  years  of  pixpilage  the  die  gives  the  enduring  stamp,  the  mind 
receives  the  bias  which  is  to  be  the  future  guide  of  the  man.  Every 
bane  that  exists  in  society  is  either  the  result  of  misdirection  or  non- 
performance of  duty.  Therefore,  in  whatever  light  we  look  at  the 
teacher's  vocation,  whether  in  relation  to  this  life  or  the  next,  in  its 
connection  with  the  present  or  the  future  development  of  mind,  in  its 
immediate  results  or  the  more  remote  effects  upon  him,  we  can  see  the 
fearful  responsibilities  of  the  teacher,  and  the  nobleness  of  his  calling  if 
faithfully  performed. 

From  the  foregoing  we  can  see  that  the  external  manners  of  the  teach- 
er are  of  no  minor  importance.  The  pupils  will,  to  a  great  degree,  copy 
the  teacher,  and  even  go  beyond  him  if  he  is  addicted  to  coarseness  or 
oddity.  Some  regard  for  dress  is  very  important.  The  apparel  should 
be  clean  and  tastefully  arranged.  Refinement  and  courtesy  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  other  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  True  polite- 
ness should  always  be  the  atmosphere  of  the  school-room.  How  can  the 
teacher  teach  his  pupils  to  be  courteous  unless  he  himself  is  an  example 
of  courtesy  ?  No  intelligent  man  will  deny  that  this  belongs  to  the 
work  of  education. 

Progressive  intellectual  culture  is  essential  to  and  obligatory  upon  the 
true  teacher — constant  intellectual  employment,  which  will  not  only  en- 
large and  discipline  his  mind,  but  forestall  that  self-conceit  and  ped- 
antry which  we  so  often  see  in  the  pedagogue.  The  time  has  come 
when  a  higher  standard  of  education  is  demanded  by  the  public  in  com- 
mon-school teachers  than  formerly.  The  bare  demands  of  the  school- 
room are  not  the  limits  of  his  attainments.  There  are  many  branches 
of  study  essential  to  the  highest  usefulness  of  the  teacher  which  are  not 
taught  in  our  common  schools,  neither  is  a  knowledge  of  them  required 
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in  the  teacher ;  yet  they  enhance  the  teacher's  usefulness,  and  we  hope 
the  time  will  come  when  such  studies  may  be  pursued  in  our  common 
schools.  A  knowledge  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  for  example,  is  not 
required  by  committees  and  school  laws  in  order  to  teach  primary  and 
grammar  schools ;  and  yet  the  teacher  who  is  ignorant  of  the  powers  of 
mind  and  the  laws  of  its  action  is  as  unfit  to  teach  such  a  school  as  he 
is  to  build  a  temple  without  a  knowledge  of  architecture.  He  should 
be  60  well  versed  in  human  nature  as  to  be  able  to  scan  any  one  at  a 
glance ;  for  how  can  he  adapt  himself  to  every  scholar  unless  he  knows 
the  peculiar  traits  of  his  character  and  his  disposition  ? 

Resorting  to  the  rod  is  unpopular  and  inhuman.  Scholars  can  more 
easily  be  governed  by  kindness  than  fear,  and  thus  their  esteem  and 
confidence  be  secured.  And  lastly,  though  not  least,  the  teacher  should 
have  well-cultivated  morals.  He  must  be  able  to  teach  morals  by  ex- 
ample as  well  as  precept.  All  that  he  may  teach  will  only  become  a 
miscreant  power  for  evil  if  it  be  not  controlled  and  guided  by  good 
morals.  The  heart  should  be  educated  as  well  as  the  head,  for  the  one 
is  to  act  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  other.  Let  every  one  who  would  be 
a  teacher  look  well  to  his  qualifications,  and  see  that  no  labor  is  spared 
to  make  him  not  only  successful  but  useful.  G.  H.  j. 


SKATING:  A  WINTER  SCENE. 


What  a  bustle,  what  a  shout !  ^ 
Every  village  boy  is  out 

On  the  ice : 
Some  are  skating  to  and  fro, 
Some  are  marking  in  the  snow 

Queer  device. 

Here  and  there  a  rosy  girl 
Is  waiting  for  a  whirl 

As  they  pass ; 
For  of  falling  there 's  no  fear, 
Since  the  ice  is  smooth  and  clear - 

Smooth  as  glass. 

There  is  handsome  little  Ned, 
With  his  sister  on  his  sled, 

Skating  by ; 
While  Joe  and  Billy  Brace 
Both  are  striving  in  a  race  : 

How  they  fly ! 

Nimble  Billy  Brace  will  beat : 
But  the  ice  is  such  a  cheat, 
He  is  down — 
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In  the  water  to  his  chin  : 
Can  the  little  fello-w  swim  ? 
Will  he  drown  ? 

No !  the  boys  have  fished  him  out. 
With  many  a  noisy  shout, 
And  they  say : 
"Simple  Billy,  have  a  care 
How  you  venture  out  too  far 
In  the  bay." 

But  the  distant  village  chime 
Of  bells  is  striking  nine, 

And  they  all 
Hasten  home,  with  noisy  shout, 
Running  nimbly  on  the  route, 

Great  and  small. 

May  I  never  grow  so  old. 
And  have  sympathies  so  cold 

As  to  hate 
The  bustle  and  the  noise 
Made  by  the  village  boys 

When  they  skate  !  Knickerbocker  Magazine. 


Ignorant  Teachers  for  Children. —  "There  are  certain  fathers, 
now-a-days,"  says  Plutarch,  "  who  deserve  that  men  should  spit  upon 
them  with  contempt  for  intrusting  their  children  with  unskillful  teach- 
ers, even  those  who  they  are  assured  beforehand  are  wholly  incompetent 
for  their  work ;  which  is  an  error  of  like  nature  with  that  of  the  sick 
man  who,  to  please  his  friends,  forbears  to  send  for  a  physician  that 
might  save  his  life,  and  employs  a  mountebank,  that  quickly  dispatches 
him  out  of  the  world.  Was  it  not  of  such  that  Crates  spake,  when 
he  said  that  if  he  could  get  up  to  the  highest  place  in  the  city  he  would 
lift  up  his  voice,  and  thence  make  this  proclamation  :  '  What  mean  you, 
fellow-citizens,  that  you  thus  turn  every  stone  to  scrape  wealth  togeth- 
er, and  take  so  little  care  of  your  children,  those  to  whom  you  must  one 
day  relinquish  all  V  " 

"  Many  fathers  there  are",  continues  Plutarch,  "  who  so  love  their 
money  and  hate  their  children  that,  lest  it  should  cost  them  more  than 
they  are  willing  to  spare  to  hire  a  good  master  for  them,  they  rather 
choose  such  persons  to  instruct  their  children  as  are  of  no  worth,  there- 
by beating  down  the  market  that  they  may  purchase  a  cheap  igno- 
rance." He  then  relates  the  anecdote  of  Aristippus,  who,  being 
asked  by  a  sottish  father  for  what  sum  he  would  teach  his  child,  replied, 
"  A  thousand  drachms."  Whereupon  the  father  cried  out,  "  Oh,  I 
could  buy  a  slave  at  that  rate  ! "  The  philosopher  replied,  "  Do  it, 
then,  and  instead  of  one  thou  shalt  have  two  slaves  for  thy  money — 
him  whom  thou  buyest  for  one,  and  thy  son  for  the  other." 
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ORDER     THE     FIRST     LAW. 


"Govern  that  you  may  teach,  and  not  teach  that  you  may  govern." 

This  was  a  favorite  precept  of  an  eminently  successful  teacher,  while 
instructing  those  who  were  about  to  oifer  themselves  to  the  world  as 
guides  of  the  young.  Among  the  many  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
good  teacher,  none  are  more  important  than  the  art  of  govei'ning.  We 
do  not  mean  by  that  an  arbitrary  compulsion  to  obey  certain  rules  laid 
down  by  the  teacher,  but  the  exercise  of  a  power  and  tact,  which  con- 
trols by  its  own  irresistible  influence.  The  government  of  the  school- 
room, in  order  to  be  efficient,  should  be  a  kind  of  theocracy;  that  is, 
love  should  be  the  predominant  principle,  actuating  to  obedience,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  pupil  fears  to  disobey.  While,  many  years  ago, 
to  wield  well  the  rod  (the  wand  of  power)  was  considered  the  sianmun 
honum  of  a  teacher's  qualifications,  many  instnicters  at  the  present 
day  have  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme,  by  dropping  the  reins  of 
government  altogether.  All  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  are 
aware  that  the  first  prerequisite  to  success  is  order.  Without  it, 
although  the  teacher  may  be  in  point  of  intellect  and  knowledge  em- 
inently qualified  for  his  station,  comparatively  little  can  be  accom- 
plished. The  question  very  naturally  arises,  how  is  order  to  be  main- 
tained? We  reply,  by  teaching  the  pupil  self-government.  Let  him 
never  suppose  that  you  were  placed  over  him  to  enforce  iron  rules, 
'that  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear',  but  to  instruct 
him,  and  to  do  this,  there  are  certain  requisitions  with  which  he  must 
comply.  Let  the  government  of  the  school  be  kept  out  of  sight  as 
much  as  possible,  while  the  attainment  of  knowledge  be  the  prominent 
object  in  view.  It  is  painfully  obvious  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
defects  in  the  schools  of  the  West  is  a  want  of  order  and  system,. 
This  arises,  in  part,  from  the  fact  that  many  attempt  to  teach  from 
merely  pecuniary  considerations.  Having  had  no  previous  training  for 
their  work,  they  enter  upon  it  very  much  as  a  little  child  would  ad- 
just an  intricate  piece  of  machinery  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  In 
eveiy  other  profession  preparatoiy  discipline  is  indispensable.  And 
why  should  individuals  assume  the  name  of  teachers  without  any 
preparation?  Is  it  not  a  gross  imposition  upon  the  public  for  persons 
having  neither  natural  nor  acquired  abilities  for  the  calling  of  a  teacher 
voluntarily  to  assume  its  responsibilities  ?  This  is  emphatically  an 
age  of  (jiiackei-i/.  Glance  over  the  newspapers  of  the  present  day,  and 
your  eye  falls  upon  the  thousand  and  one  remedies  '  for  all  the  diseases 
the  flesh  is  heir  to'.  Not  only  is  there  quackery  in  the  physical  world 
but  also  in  the  intellectual.  Men  palm  themselves  ofi'  for  what  they  are 
not.  .  Yes,  with  all  respect  to  the  profession,  we  say'  that  we  have 
qiiacJc  school-teachers.     Hence  the  repeated  failures  in  school  govern- 
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ment.  Among  my  earliest  recollections  are  those  of  my  pupilage 
under  a  Mr.  K.,  who  was  conceded  by  all  to  be  a  model  teacher.  To 
study  was  not  an  irksome  task,  but  a  delight.  Order  walked,  like 
Dido  of  old,  a  queen.  Yes,  he  was  a  teacher  by  nature.  What,  we 
may  now  inquire,  are  the  necessaiy  qualifications  of  a  teacher  ?  First 
and  most  prominent  is,  a  love  for  the  work;  for  without  it  teaching  is 
but  a  drudgery.  Then  a  thorough  education — branches  perfectly  un- 
derstood which  we  propose  to  teach.  Thirdly,  an  aptness  to  teach.  To 
remedy  the  evils  above  referred  to,  and  place  well-qualified  teachers  in 
the  school-room,  the  ptiblic  mind  must  be  aroused  upon  the  subject 
of  education.  Parents  who  send  their  children  to  school  must  cooperate 
with  the  teacher  in  the  work  of  governing.  Institutions  must  be 
founded  especially  to  train  teachers  for  their  profession.  Especially  is 
this  demand  increasing  in  the  'Great  West',  to  meet  the  present  emer- 
gencies. The  tide  of  emigration  is  rushing  on  to  the  far  West  with 
impetuous  speed.  In  this  crisis  should  there  not  be  counteracting  in- 
fluences operating  upon  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  ?  There  is 
need  of  action,  prompt,  eflicient  action,  on  the  part  of  all  interested  in 
the  future  well-being  of  the  West  and  the  nation.  Thousands  of 
children  have  lately  found  a  home  in  our  wide  domain — on  the  bound- 
less prairies,  along  our  rivers  and  railroads,  multitudes  have  sought  a 
home  for  their  children.  And  shall  they  be  permitted  to  remain  here 
in  all  the  ignorance  of  the  untutored  Indian ;  their  intellects  suffered 
to  become  a  barren  waste?  True,  benevolent  organizations  have  sent 
teachers  from  the  East  to  supply  the  demand,  but  still  the  cry  is  borne 
to  our  ears,  'We  want  more  teachers'.  Let  Illinois  imitate  the  example 
of  favored  New  England,  in  raising  up  teachers  eminently  qualified  for 
their  station.  One  society  alone  has  sent  more  than  four  hundred 
teachera  into  the  West. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  there  are  schools  in  this  State  established 
for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  their  work.  But  let  them  be 
multiplied,  let  all  the  people  interest  themselves  in  this  work,  and  we 
may  yet  have  a  system  of  schools  outvieing  our  eastern  neighbors. 
The  progress  of  the  age  demands  this.  '  Mind,  as  well  as  matter,  is  moved 
by  steam;  it  is  harnessed  to  the  car  of  human  progress.'  An  electric 
current  runs  through  every  class  of  society.  And  what  shall  moderate 
and  rightly  control  this  headlong  precipitancy  but  education — both  of 
the  intellect  and  the  heart.  May  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruct- 
ing realize  that  theirs  is  an  avocation  which  angels  might  well  covet. 
It  is  replete  with  interest,  and  the  annals  of  eternity  alone  will  fully 
reveal  its  results.  l.C.f. 
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THE       PROFESSION. 


B  1     S.     W.     ABBOTT. 


Make  your  profession  respected.  Men  geneiUlIy  look  upon  their  em- 
ployment with  respect,  and  desire  that  it  should  be  regarded  with  favor 
in  the  community. 

The  clergyman  places  a  high  estimate  upon  the  dignity  of  his  call- 
ing, and  enforces  his  claims  upon  society  for  professional  regard  with 
becoming  energy  and  skill;  the  physician  justly  boasts  of  the  extent 
and  depth  of  medical  science,  the  high  rank  it  has  attained  among  the 
employments  of  men,  and  pleads  usefulness  and  benevolence  in  bohalf 
of  his  profession ;  he  of  the  law, with  equal  assiduity,  endeavors  to  win 
golden  opinions  for  the  learning  and  acuteness  which  characterizes  the 
bar,  and  places  his  profession  equally  high  in  the  scale  of  human  em- 
ployments; all  unite  in  appropriate  efforts  to  elevate  their  profession  in 
the  eyes  of  the  community,  except  those  engaged  in  that  pursuit 
which,  of  all  others,  is  in  itself  the  most  usefjil  and  honorable. 

The  teacher  has  not  heretofore  cultivated  this  professional  pride,  nor 
made  efforts  to  give  consideration  and  respect  to  his  calling.  He  has 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  devoting  but 
little  time  to  professional  studies,  or  to  associations  for  improvement 
and  elevation,  and  has  felt  but  little  interest  in  giving  rank  and  con- 
sideration to  his  calling.  He  has  followed  it  rather  as  a  means-  to  an 
end.  The  consequences  are,  that  the  three  professions  are  styled  '  the 
learned',  while  that  which,  to  a  very  great  extent,  makes  them  so  is 
itself  less  esteemed,  and  its  members  fail  to  receive  their  just  and 
merited  respect.  There  are  a  few  (and  I  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
number  is  increasing  daily)  who  act  as  if  they  wished  to  see  the 
teacher's  profession  properly  respected  by  society ;  yet  there  are  too 
many  who  appear  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  interest  in  efforts  to  give  it 
rank  and  consideration. 

It  is  true  that  fidelity  to  trust,  and  ability  to  discharge  its  duties, 
must  give  worth  to  individual  character;  that  men  must  make  the 
profession  what  it  should  be  by  individual  merit;  yet  it  is  equally  true 
that  without  united  effort  to  make  the  profession  worthy  the  sympathies 
and  respect  of  all  classes  of  society,  it  will  do  but  little  for  those  who 
select  it  as  the  pursuit  of  life. 

Unless  teachers  unite  and  labor  diligently  to  establish  landmarks  and 
rules  by  which  they  will  be  governed,  not  only  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  but  in"  securing  a  liberal  remuneration  for  their  services,  public 
opinion  will  never  rank  their  profession  above  the  ordinary  callings  of 
life.  Those  persons  who  will  not  afford  the  expense  of  attending  edu- 
cational conventions — who  make  no  sacrifices  to  keep  up  with  the  swift 
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moving  spirit  of  the  age — can  not  be  regarded  as  any  thing  better 
than  professional  parasites;  the  mere  hangers-on,  who  aim  at  nothing 
nobler  than  to  secure  employment  at  any  price  that  may  be  offered  by 
avaricious  and  short-sighted  employers. 

When  society  will  distinguish  between  the  competent  professional 
teacher  and  the  mere  charlatan  who  'keeps  school'  because  he  can  do 
nothing  else,  the  deserving  will  soon  be  Qsteemed,  and  their  services 
sought  and  promptly  and  properly  remunerated. 

Competent  teachers  should  be  interested  in  the  work  of  drawing 
these  distinguishing  lines.  This  work  is  to  be  done  by  those  who  are 
qualified  for  their  profession,  and  who  love  it  because  of  its  means  of 
doing  good.  Yours  is  a  responsible  position ;  you  stand,  as  it  were, 
between  the  present  and  the  future ;  upon  you  devolves  the  duty  of 
transmitting  the  knowledge  of  the  present  age  to  the  rising  generation; 
you  can  not  too  highly  estimate  the  nature  on  which  you  operate.  You 
can  not  too  highly  appreciate  its  future  destiny,  nor  too  deeply  realize 
the  influence  which  your  example  and  teachings  may  exert  upon  it. 
That  little  boy  may  yet  occupy  the  pulpit,  or  thunder  in  the  Capitol. 
That  little  girl  may  yet  wield  an  influence  that  shall  travel  down  the 
vista  of  Time.  Mind  is  unsearchable.  You  know  not  what  hidden 
energies  your  pupils  may  possess.  Within  them  may  lie  concealed  the 
intellect  of  a  Luther,  a  Newton,  a  Franklin,  a  Webster;  and  on  you 
devolves  the  responsibility  of  its  development.  Perhaps  you  are 
training  the  fathers  of  future  reformations,  the  heroes  of  future  revolu- 
tions, the  authors  of  future  discoveries  and  inventions,  the  orators 
whose  voices  shall  hereafter  shake  the  nations. 

We  pause  not  here.  This  life  is  but  the  infancy  of  being;  buds  of 
earth  are  destined  to  bloom  in  'abetter  land'.  Here  is  your  encour- 
agement. You  are  laboring  for  no  unworthy  end.  You  labor  for  an 
immortal  nature.  You  are  laying  the  foundation  of  imperishable  ex- 
cellence.    Your  work  will  outlive  empires  and  stars. 


School  Funds  in  the  several  United  States. — Maine, 
$145,281,  and  some  lands  yet  for  sale,  a  portion  of  the  price  of  which 
goes  to  increase  it ;  New  Hampshii-e,  none ;  Vermont,  none ;  Massa- 
chusetts, $1,602,597,  and  lands  for  sale ;  Ehode  Island,  $73,517,  in- 
creasing each  year;  Connecticut,  $2,049,953;  New  York,  $6,708,353; 
New  Jersey,  $401,304;  Pennsylvania,  none;  Delaware,  $485,000; 
Maryland,  $161,867;  Virginia,  $1,163,606;  North  Carolina,  none ; 
South  Carolina,  none  ;  Greorgia,  $23,086  ;  Florida,  none  ;  Alabama, 
$1,075,818  ;  Mississippi,  none  ;  Louisiana,  $461,269  ;  Texas,  none  ; 
Arkansas,  none ;  Tennessee,  $584,060 ;  Kentucky,  $1,400,270 ;  Ohio, 
$5,000,000;  Michigan,  $1,374,288;  Indiana,  $2,559,308;  Illinois, 
$799,083;  Missouri,  $574,968;  Iowa,  $1,000,000;  Wisconsin, 
$1,141,804;    California,   $493,369,    with    land   enough   to   produce 

$40,000,000.  Rhode  Island  Schoolmastor. 
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PEOPLE  VERSUS  SCHOOLS. 


[Ho,  all  ye  critics  and  grumblers  !  gather  round,  and  having  placed  one 
of  your  number  on  the  stool,  direct  him  to  read,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company,  the  following  disquisition,  which  we  find  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Prairie  Farmer.'] 

Mankind  do  love  to  criticise,  and  why?  Because  they  love  to  be  con- 
sidered persons  of  judgment  and  independence,  and  in  order  to  this 
they  very  naturally  suppose  that  they  must  express  opinions,  and  ex- 
'  press  them  independently ;  and  so  they  tell  you  that  such  a  man's 
character  is  not  what  it  should  be,  that  such  a  course  is  unwise,  that 
there  is  an  evil  that  ought  to  be  remedied,  when,  in  reality,  what  they 
coAdemn  has  received  from  them  but  veiy  little  consideration.  Their 
criticisms  were  uttered  because  they  happened  at  the  moment  to  enter 
their  minds  because  of  this  love  of  distinction.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this  is  a  characteristic  of  all,  but  it  is  of  very  many,  and  we 
believe  that  it  has  as  much  influence  as  jealousy  or  dislike  in  the  so 
universal  habit  of  fault-finding. 

The  school  is  always  the  subject  of  a  large  share  of  the  gossip  of  a 
society,  and  with  reason.  A  majority  of  the  parents  have  children  in 
attendance,  and  besides,  its  character  has  an  important  influence  upon 
the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  the  place  where  it  is  located.  It, 
therefore,  should  occupy  a  large  share  of  attention;  but  we  do  object 
to  the  kind  of  attention  it  too  frequently  receives — attention  worse 
than  neglect  itself.  This  desire  to  be  considered  active  and  influential 
is  so  strong  in  certain  ones,  that  they  never  appear  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  state  of  things  in  the  bringing-to-pass  of  which  they  did  not  play 
an  important  part,  and,  therefore,  unless  they  were  ofiicious  in  making 
the  school  what  it  is,  procuring  the  teachers,  perfecting  its  outside  ar- 
rangements, they  are  certain  to  make  themselves  very  busy  in  pointing 
out  this,  that  and  the  other  radical  defect.  Well,  some  of  these  defects 
may  exist,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  most  of  them  are  im- 
aginaiy.  These  persons  seldom,  if  ever,  visit  the  school,  and  know  but 
little,  comparatively,  concerning  it,  and  what  they  say  is  unwarranted, 
untimely  and  unwise.  Perhaps  they  mean  no  harm;  and  did  they  but 
think  that  their  expressions,  when  thrown  out,  pass  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  reach  the  ears  of  parents  and  aff'ect  them  unfavorably,  go  to 
adjoining  towns,  giving  their  inhabitants  bad  and  incorrect  impressions, 
are  made  known  to  teachers  and  trustees,  discouraging  them  and 
rendering  them  less  fit  for  the  important  duties  of  their  respective  pos- 
itions (for  nothing  so  stimulates  one  to  exertion  as  the  belief  that  his 
labors  are  appreciated),  they  might  express  themselves  differently. 
Every  such  an  one  does  harm  ;  for  the  majority  in  almost  any  com- 
munity are  influenced  by  mere  exprcst^ions,  though  devoid  of  authority 
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or  consistency ;  and  in  doing  as  they  do,  they  are  sure  to  create  oppos- 
ing parties,  whose  feelings  gradually  become  bitter,  and  after  a  time 
there  is  perfect  warfare  between  them  for  power  and  place.  Than  such 
parties  there  can  be  nothing  worse  for  the  well-being  of  a  society  and 
its  most  important  feature  —  the  school.  We  have  now  in  our  mind 
three  or  four  once  excellent  schools  that  have  come  near  being  ruined 
by  them,  and  we  particularly  warn  all  to  steer  clear  of  like  dangers. 
Like  a  large  family  whose  interests  are  common,  each  should  be  careful 
of  the  welfare  of  the  others  and  the  reputation  of  the  whole. 

If  you  believe  you  see  errors,  don't  think  to  remedy  them  by  mali- 
ciously proclaiming  them  to  your  neighbors.  It  can  not  thus  be  done. 
There  are  other  ways.  There  is  one  most  eft'ective  method  of  benefit- 
ing the  school,  and  one  to  which  it  is  surprising  that  no  more  atten- 
tion is  paid,  and  it  is  this  that  we  intended  particularly  to  notice  when 
we  commenced  this  article.  Its  efficacy  has  been  proved  in  some  of 
our  large  cities  and  in  many  of  the  schools  in  Massachusetts.  It  is 
visiting  the  school.  No  one  who  has  a  child  in  attendance  should  allow 
a  quarter  to  pass  without  visiting  it,  and  if  possible  several  times.  This 
visiting  might  be  systemized  by  the  citizens  so  that  some  one  or  two  of 
them  should  be  present  every  three  or  four  days.  Its  direct  tendency 
would  be  to  greatly  stimulate  both  teachers  and  scholars  —  the  scholars 
from  "a  desire  to  appear  to  advantage,  and  the  teachers  from  a  desire  to 
make  them  appear  so.  A  sort  of  family  feeling  would  be  the  natural 
result  in  community.  There  would  be  more  of  'a  disposition  in  the 
parents  to  oversee  their  children's  education  at  home  (a  thing  very 
essential  and  very  much  neglected),  and  a  more  general  desire  among 
them  to  have  their  children  in  school.  The  sacrifice  of  a  little  time, 
which  would  be  the  only  sacrifice,  would  be  very  small  compared  with 
the  advantageous  effects  produced;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  those  who 
have  the  welfare  of  their  children,  and  school,  and  village  at  heart, 
would  willingly  make  this  sacrifice,  could  they  foresee  the  good  results. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cold  neglect,  apparent  indifference,  and  often 
unreasonable  fault-finding,  so  common,  will  cause  —  what  ?  Why,  if 
the  school  prospers  under  it,  you  need  not  thank  yourselves,  and  if  it 
does  not,  you  need  not  blame  teachers  or  managers.  Is  what  we  have 
said  pertinent  and  reasonable?  If  so,  what  will  you  do?  Will  you 
establish  a  system  of  visiting,  immediately  (which  we  modestly  pro- 
pose), or  will  you  go  to  sleep  ?  We  very  much  fear  the  latter.  If  you 
disagree  with  us,  make  known  your  objections  and  we  will  consider 
'  them.  If  you  say  nothing  in  reply,  we  shall  conclude  that  we  do  not 
disagree.  If  you  likewise  do  nothing  with  reference  to  our  proposition, 
the  next  article  we  pen  shall  be  on  Somnambulism.  G. 
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?   H  O  N  O  L  0  (i   Y 


Of  all  the  sciences  or  branches  relatiug  to  philology,  orthography  and 
orthoepy,  phonology  lies  at  the  basis.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  inter- 
esting and  important  science  is  almost  wholl}'^  neglected  in  our  common 
schools  in  the  West.  The  cause  of  this  is,  doubtless,  that  it  is  not  un- 
derstood by  many  educators,  and  therefore  the  utility  of  the  science  has 
not  been  properly  tested. 

But  let  us  define  the  term.  It  is  not  phrenology,  or  concerning  the 
bumps  or  cranium,  about  which  phrenologists,  physiologists,  physiogno- 
mists and  philosophers  are  controvei'ting.  Says  the  distinguished  lexi- 
cographer, Doctor  Webster  :  "Phonology — A  treatise  on  sounds ;  or, 
the  science  or  doctrine  of  the  elementary  sounds  uttered  by  the  human 
voice  in  speech."  The  entire  number  of  sounds  uttered  by  the  human 
voice  which  produce  words,  or  vocal  language,  may  be  reduced  to  forty ; 
that  is,  all  the  various  sounds  and  intonations,  exclusive  of  those  very 
slight  variations  which  are  scarcely  perceptible,  may  be  considered  about 
that  number.  All  Ihe  sounds  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes — vocals 
and  aspirates. 

And  now,  with  regard  to  teaching  the  science,  we  ask  the  question, 
Is  it  not  important  that  the  young  pupil,  the  little  child,  understand 
these  different  sounds  ?  The  different  sounds  being  designated  in  the 
spelling-books  and  dictionaries  by  figures,  marks,  or  dots,  it  is  highly 
necessary  that  the  pupil  understand  the  various  sounds  which  the  letter 
has  as  designated  by  the  marks,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct,  elegant 
and  chaste  pronunciation.  A  celebrated  writer  remarks  :  "  An  accurate 
pronunciation  is  one  of  thesurest  marks  of  a  gentleman."  We  argue, 
then,  the  great  importance  to  the  little  child  of  understanding  phonolo- 
gy, that  he  may  be  better  enabled  to  understand  orthoepy,  or  pronunci- 
ation. The  error  of  all  pronunciation  is  easily  perceived  by  giving  the 
wrong  sound  to  some  letter  or  letters  in  the  word ;  and  this  is  all  owing 
to  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  science  of  phonology. 

It  is  the  sound  that  impresses  the  ear;  and  if  the  ear  can  discrimin- 
ate with  nicety  between  the  different  sounds  or  elementary  principles 
which  compose  the  words,  and  that  quickly,  the  error  or  truth  of  the 
pronunciation  is  much  moije  easily  perceived ;  and  the  pupil  thus  trained 
at  an  early  age  will  discover  errors  in  orthoepy  with  surprising  aptness, 
and  will  speak  and  pronounce  his  own  words  with  that  degree  of  cor- 
rectness and  elegance  which  ever  characterize  good  scholarship.  To 
acquire  a  distinct  articulation  and  clear  and  full  enunciation  is  a  desid- 
eratum of  much  moment ;  and  to  do  this  let  the  forty  different  sounds 
of  our  great  vernacular  be  well  imderstood  and  often  repeated,  and 
words  difficult  of  utterance  frequently  pi'onounced.     The  soiinds  which 
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phonology  teaches  are  the  elemeutaiy  principles  of  which  the  words  are 
composed;  hence  the  importance  of  commencing  with  fundamental 
principles. 

Having  tested  in  the  school-room  the  utility  and  importance  of  this 
science  as  an  auxiliary  in  teaching  the  pupil  to  pronounce  his  words 
correctly,  I  thus  express  myself  on  the  suhject;  and  I  am  well  satisfied 
that,  were  a  due  regard  paid  to  the  teaching  of  the  science,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  correct  rules  of  aiticulation  and  pronunciation,  we  should 
soon  be  rid  of  some  of  those  very  improper  and  abominable  barbarisms 
and  vulgarisms  so  prevalent  in  many  of  our  common  schools. 

A.  THOMAS. 

BREE.1E.  Greene  county,  Illinois. 


A    PRACTICAL     SCHOOLMASTER, 


I  once  heard  of  a  committee's  interfering  with  and  turning  out  a 
schoolmaster  for  committing  enormities  in  the  way  of  illustrating  his 
lessons.  It  appears  that  he  had  enlisted  the  feelings  of  the  pupils  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  tried  to  get  some  apparatus,  but  he  was  told 
to  do  the  teaching  and  leave  the  nonsense.  But,  nothing  daunted,  he 
got  some  apparatus  himself,  and  told  the  boys  if  they  would  bring  a 
mouse  or  two  the  next  day  he  would  show  them  the  eflFects  of 
nitrogen  upon  them.  They  next  day  came  the  committee  to  reprove 
him  because,  forsooth,  the  boys,  in  their  eagerness  to  learn,  had 
been  up  all  night  trying  to  catch  mice  for  their  master  and  dis- 
turbing the  house!  He  promised  to  do  better;  but  when  he  came  to 
Astronomy  he  committed  a  more  ati'ocious  crime — for,  being  deficient 
of  an  orrery,  he  took  the  biggest  boy  in  the  school,  placing  him  in  the 
middle  for  the  sun,  told  him  now  to  turn  round  slowly  upon  his  axis  as 
the  sun  did ;  then  he  placed  a  little  fellow  for  Mercury ;  next  to  him  a 
girl  for  Yeuus ;  then  a  representation  of  the  Earth ;  then  a  fiery  little 
fellow  for  Mars,  and  so  on,.till  he  got  all  the  planetary  system  arranged, 
and  explained  to  each  how  fast  he  was  to  turn  on  his  heel  as  he  went 
round  his  orbit.  Then  giving  the  signal,  the  sun  commenced  revolv- 
ing, away  went  the  whole  team  of  planets  around  him,  each  boy  keeping 
at  his  proper  distance  from  the  centre,  trotting  with  the  proper  velocity 
in  his  orbit,  and  whirling  around  in  due  proportion  as  he  performed  his 
revolution.  It  must  have  been  a  rare  sight,  and  a  lesson  which  the 
boys  retained;  for  do  you  think,  my  dear  sir,  that  John,  who  repre- 
sented Mercury,  would  ever  forget  that  he  had  an  easy  time  walking 
round  the  lubber  in  the  centre  ?  while  Will,  who  represented  Herschel, 
must  have  been  out  of  breath  in  scampering  around  his  orbit. 
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But  the  boys  did  not  forget  the  lesson,  neither  did  the  master.  They 
danced,  but  he  paid  the  fiddler;  for,  horrified,  the  committee  dismissed 
him  at  once.     He  had  been  teaching,  for  aught  they  knew,  the'  dance 

of  the  Turkish  dervishes.  „h<,de  I.Iand  School ma.,ter. 


BOARD     OF     EDUCATION. 


In  accordance  with  the  adjournment  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
.Education,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  Lasalle  on  Saturday, 
March  first,  1856.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  President  called  the  Board 
to  order,  and  W.  F.  M.  Arny  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tempore. 

After  which,  a  letter  from  W.  H.  Powell,  Esq.,  in  response  to  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  was  read,  in  which 
he  declined  accepting  the  appointment  as  State  Agentpro  tempore,  un- 
til Professor  Bateman  should  be  able  to  take  the  field. 

On  motion  of  C.  W.  Bo  wen,  Esq.,  the  further  consideration  of  the 
appointment  of  an  Agent p?'o  tempore  was  postponed;  and  it  was 

Resolved,  That  each  member  of  the  State  Board  use  his  endeavors  to  obtain 
subscriptions  in  his  Congressional  district  for  the  payment  of  the  Salary  of  Pro- 
fessor Bateman,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  that  they  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  the  amount  obtained  as  early  as  practicable. 

On  motion  of  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  the  following  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed : 

WuEREAS,  The  Dlinois  State  Board  of  Education  concur  -with  Professor  Hen- 
ry and  Lieutenant  Maury  in  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  meteorologi- 
cal observations  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  system  established  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  of  simultaneous  observations  in  every  State  of  this  Un- 
ion, and  whereas,  the  Smithsonian  Institute  has  undertaken  to  collect  and  di- 
gest all  the  observations  which  may  be  made  on  this  continent :     Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  will  cooperate  with  said  Institution,  in  order  to  obtain  full 
and  reliable  reports  from  the  various  sections  of  Jhis  State. 

Resolved,  That  each  member  of  this  Board  select  some  competent  and  reliable 
person  in  his  district  to  take  charge  of  the  observations  in  said  district,  and 
from  time  to  time  report  the  same  to  the  Secretai-y  of  our  Board. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  four  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  memo- 
rialize the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  a  set  of 
meteorological  instruments  for  each  Congressional  district  in  our  State. 

Resolved,  That be  appointed  actuaries  in  behalf  of  this  Board  to  col- 
lect and  prepare  specimens  of  the  natural  history  and  products  of  our  State, 
and  to  cooperate  with  Professor  Baird,  of  that  department  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 
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Oil  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  blank  iu  the  last  resolution  be 
filled  with  the  names  of  Robert  Kennicott,  of  Cook  county ;  Dr.  J. 
NiGLAS,  of  Peoria  county ;  and  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  of  McLean  county. 

The  President  then  appointed  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  Professor  S.  Wright, 
C.  W.  Bowen  and  J.  F.  Brooks  the  committee  to  memorialize  the 
Legislature. 

After  which,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Board  asking  from 
Congress  an  appropriation  of  lands  for  the  establishment  of  State  Uni- 
versities, which,  on  motion,  was  adopted,  ordered  to  be  signed  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  jL)ro  tempore,  and  forwarded  to  Congress. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 

C.  E.  HOVEY,  rresident. 
W.  F.  M.  Arny,  Secretary  joro  tempore. 


TEACHERS'     MEETING     AT     lAI  E  T  A  M  0  R  A 


The  teachers  and  citizens  of  this  place  held  an  enthusiastic  meeting  on 
the  fourth  of  April,  and  organized  a  County  Teachers'  Association.  J. 
Gc.  Walker,  School-Commissioner,  was  chosen  President,  W.  G.  Wood 
Vice-President,  Samuel  Powell  Secretary,  J.  T.  Morse,  B.  Eindig, 
B.  N.  Beal  and  A.  C.  Bouse  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

After  the  organization,  C.  E.  HovEY  was  introduced,  and  addressed 
the  meeting  at  length  on  the  origin,  progress  and  use  of  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes. He  briefly  recounted  what  had  been  accomplished  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  past  eighteen  months,  largely  through  their  instru- 
mentality, alluded  to  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  and  then  gave 
the  history  of  our  own  State  Teachers'  Institute,  and  its  organ,  the 
Illinois  Teacher.  He  then  gave  way,  and  Messrs.  Lemon,  Ranney, 
Haskell,  Morse,  Wood,  and  Lamson  addressed  the  meeting. 

It  was  finally  moved  that  all  those  who  were  willing  to  accompany 
the  School-Commissioner  to  such  places  in  the  county  as  he  should  think 
proper  to  call  meetings  be  requested  to  rise.  Whereupon,  eighteen 
good  and  responsible  men  and  women  rose. 

Mr.  Lamson  said  he  could  n't  talk  much,  but  he  had  a  span  of  fine 
horses  and  a  tolerable  wagon,  and  he  would  go  as  driver.     [Applause.] 

It  was  agreed  that  a  Teachers'  Institute,  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Association,  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  November  at  this  place,  and 
that  the  Committee  have  full  power  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements. 

The  Association  expressed  its  confidence  in  the  Illinois  Teacher  by 
subscribing  for  twenty-one  copies,  and  pledging  its  influence  in  favor  of 
sending  it  to  every  school-district  in  the  county. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 

J.  G.  WALKER,  President. 
Samuel  Powell,  Secretary. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Farther  jottings  of  our  friend  D.  W.,  Avho,  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber, is  out  ^  prospecting'.  He  is  a  warm  friend  of  common  schools  and 
agent  for  tliis  journal. 

The  citizens  of  Belvidere  have  erected  two  school-edifices  and  supplied  tliciii 
■with  a  competent  board  of  teachers.  The  schools  uot  being  session,  I  was  una- 
ble to  ascertain  from  jDersonal  observation  their  exact  character,  nor  did  I  see 
so  much  of  the  teachers  as  I  could  have  wished.  I  learned  that  Belvidere 
Union  School  was  under  the  care  of  G.  G.  Alvokd  as  Principal,  assisted  by 
Misses  L.  Scofield,  E.  Southard,  E.  Baldwin,  and  H.  Adams.  Whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  for  the  past  six  months  five  hundred  and  twenty-five,  average 
about  three  hundred. 

The  schools  of  Elgin,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Giffoed,  are  pros- 
pering. F.  S.  Haywabd  is  Principal  of  East-Elgin  Union  School,  assisted  by 
A.  A.  Wheeler  and  Misses  E.  B.  Walker  and  Augusta  Paddfoed.  ■  Whole 
number  of  pupils  two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  average  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five. West-Elgin  School  is  under  the  care  of  Henry  Cole,  assisted  by  Miss 
Owen.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  pupils,  average  eighty-five.  The  teach- 
ers of  the  Third- Ward  School  are  Misses  A.  Loucks  and  I.  Bradley.  Eighty- 
three  pupils,  average  fifty.  A.  K.  AV right  is  Principal  of  Elgin  Seminary,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Wright.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  scholars,  average 
seventy-five.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  are  laboring  to  raise  the  standard 
of  education,  and  are  not  unmindful  of  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

I  take  pleasure  in  commending  the  schools  of  Aurora.  I  have  ■s'isited  none 
that  excelled  thorn  in  order  or  thoroughness.  Much  pains  is  taken  to  cultivate 
the  science  of  music,  and  some  day  I  expect  to  see  this  example  followed  else- 
where. 

'■  At  dawn  Aurora  gayly  breaks,"  etc., 
would  of  course  be  very  appropriate  to  this  latitude.  P.  P.  Hayward  is  Prin- 
cipal of  the  East-Ward  School,  assisted  by  Misses  Miller,  Wickizer,  Brown, 
Tucker,  Pike,  Dennis,  and  Kinney.  Number  of  scholars  five  hundred,  aver- 
age three  hundred.  J.  P.  Hunt  is  Principal  of  the  West-Ward  School,  assisted 
by  Misses  Clark,  Miss  Reed,  and  Miss  Hincks.  Number  of  scholars  three 
hundred,  average  two  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

I  found  in  Geneva  a  fine  two-story  building,  seated  with  Boston  fui-niture,  and 
equal  to  any  in  the  State  in  beauty  and  finish.  R.  Welch  is  Principal,  assisted 
by  J.  White,  Eliza  Parjiile  and  Mary  Scott.  Number  of  pupils  tAvo  hundred 
and  twenty -five,  average  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
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Batavia  Seminaiy,  under  the  care  of  H.  Norton,  assisted  by  MiLvses  J.  S. 
SiNGSTER,  E.  Marsh,  L.  Stone  and  C.  Marsh,  is  controlled  by  Cougregation- 
alists.  A  building  three  stories  high,  accommodating  three  or  four  hundred 
scholars,  has  recently  been  erected. 

His  account  of  tte  Chicago  Schools  is  uunecessaiy,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  ah-eady  made  mention  of  them.  He  next  turns  up  in  Dixon,  takes 
the  cover  oif  from  Friend  Barge's  School  and  permits  us  to  look  in. 
It  is  Examination  Day.     But  we  will  let  him  tell  his  own  story : 

The  biiilding  was  filled  to  overflowing  Avith  scholars  and  visiters.  I  heard 
the  examination  of  tivo  classes.  The  class  of  young  ladies  in  History  did  first 
rate  and  acquitted  themselves  nobly,  and  the  class  in  Algebra  succeeded  well 
for  beginners.  Mr.  Barge  is  a  wide-awake  teacher  and  alive  to  the  educational 
movements  in  the  State. 

Our  correspondent  is  skipping  about  so  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  track 
of  him.  The  next  we  hear,  he  is  quietly  taking  notes  of  a  Kansas 
steamboat  meeting  in  Alton.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  line  of  steam- 
ers from  Alton  to  Kansas.  This  project  found  immense  favor  with  the 
meeting  and  is  likely  to  succeed.  After  a  little  fine  writing  about  the 
<  pufiing  and  blowing'  steed  with  great,  red,  boiling,  burning,  fiery  heart, 
powerful  lungs,  shrill  snort,  et  cetera,  which  had  whirled  him  athwart 
unrivaled  prairies,  to  and  past  beautiful  hamlets,  and  well-nigh  floored 
both  time  and  space,  he  indites  the  ensuing  paragraph  : 

But  I  presume  to  a  pedagogue,  like  yourself,  a  word  about  schools  would  be 
congenial.  The  Altonians  are  not  asleep  in  this  matter.  They  have  erected 
three  fine  brick  buildings,  and  will  add  two  more  during  the  summer.  Ward  I 
is  under  the  charge  of  W.  F.  Guernsey  and  Mrs.  Low ;  two  hundred  and  thirty 
scholars.  Ward  II,  U.  J.  Lee  and  Miss  Cross  ;  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
scholars.  Ward  III,  C.  H.  Crowell  and  Miss  Richmond  ;  two  hundred  and 
thirty-foui-  scholars.  The  discipline  and  management  of  tiiese  schools  are  ex- 
cellent. The  musical  department,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lee,  surpasses 
any  thing  I  have  yet  seen.  While  listening  to  the  mellifluous  songs  of  these 
little  ones,  I  could  not  repress  a  tear  of  joy,  in  view  of  the  softening,  almost 
hallowing,  influence  of  music  upon  the  children.  I  heard  one  of  the  teachers 
whispering,  "We  must  be  the  'banner'  city."  So  you  see  the  Teacher  is  not 
forgotten. 

We  conclude  with  a  letter  dated  at  Quincy : 

Stepping  on  board  the  steamer  Westerner,  at  Alton,  I  made  my  way,  through 
crowds  and  over  boxes,  to  the  upper  deck.  After  considerable  delay,  I  reached 
the  ticket  office  and  requested  of  the  clerk  a  ticket  for  Quincy.  Having  eyed 
the  '  prerequisite '  for  a  short  time,  he  handed  me  a  ticket,  upon  which  was 
written,  "Good  for  one  cot."  I  demanded  an  explanation,  and,  to  my  sorrow, 
learned  that  the  state-rooms  were  all  occupied,  and  that  the  cot  and  the  soft 
16 
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side  of  the  cabiii-tioor  were  to  be  my  bed  for  tlie  night.  About  twelve  o'clock  I 
pitched  my  little  hammock  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  After  sleeping,  dreaming — 
about  the  Illinois  Teacher,  of  course, — and  awaking  frequently,  the  grum  voice 
of  the  porter  was  heard,  "Get  up."  I  arose  immediately,  but  my  boots  were 
gone.  Wending  my  way  to  the  porter's  room,  I  found  he  had  looked  off  all  the 
blacking  that  was  ever  on  them  and  wanted  a  dime  for  the  sight,  which,  from 
necessity,  1  did  not  refuse.  Soon  the  tables  were  spread,  and  about  three  hund- 
red of  us  sat  down  to  a  fine  breakfast.  This  being  over,  I  went  upon  the  upper 
deck  to  look  out  upon  the  great  '  Father  of  Waters'. 

It  being  the  Sabbath,  I  saw,  on  returning  to  the  cabin,  that  religious  services 
were  anticipated.  Soon  an  elderly  man  arose,  and  gave  out  his  text  as  follows : 
"I  am  the  light  of  the  world."  Although  the  bar,  the  curse  of  millions,  the 
bane  of  society,  the  great  enemy  of  the  human  race,  was  erected  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  steamer,  and  many  devotees  were  bowing  at  this  shrine  of  Bacchus, 
yet  I  never  saw  a  more  still  and  attentive  audience.  Soon  the  tolling  of  the  bell 
reminded  me  that  Quincy  was  near  at  hand.  In  a  few  minutes  I  found  myself 
in  the  Quincy  House,  where  I  am  now  wi'iting.     But  the  schools. 

In  this  city  there  are  three  large  brick  buildings,  with  teachers  and  pupils  as 
follows :  South-Ward  School — W.  M.  Kirkpatrick  Principal,  assisted  by  Miss 
L.  CoNVERS ;  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  higher  department  one  hundred 
and  ten.  Misses  M.  Convers  and  L.  F.  Van  Doorn  are  teachers  in  the  primary 
department.  Quincy  East  School — I.  W.  Bisnop  Principal  in  the  male  depart- 
ment ;  whole  number  of  pupils  seventy.  In  the  female  department.  Miss  N.  M. 
Weaver  Principal,  the  number  of  pupils  for  the  past  three  months  has  been 
'  seventy-seven.  Teachers  in  the  primary  department,  Misses  E.  N.  Abernethy 
and  M.  T.  Brown,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  Nortli-Quincy  School — 
Eliza  Kimbali.  Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  M.  Hitchcock  ;  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pupils.  Primary  department,  Misses  Reed  and  Kingerble  teachers ; 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pupils.  Quincy  High  School — N.  W.  T.  Root  Prin- 
cipal, assisted  by  Mrs  L.  C.  Dobtns  ;  eighty  pupils.  Quincy  English  and  Ger- 
man Seminary. —  This  institution  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  A  building  one  hundred  and  forty  by  forty  feet,  the  centre  four 
stories  and  wings  iJiree  stories  high,  besides  the  basement,  has  been  erected, 
and  will  be  completed  in  time  to  open  school  in  it  next  fall.  This  is  as  beauti- 
ful a  school-building  as  there  is  in  the  State,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  our 
friends  of  Quincy.  Professor  J.  H.  Moore,  A.  M.,  is  President,  assisted  by 
Miss  E.  Short  ;  number  of  pupils  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  I  should  like 
to  say  much  of  these  schools,  but  space  will  not  permit.  Mr.  J.  Murphy,  a 
zealous  and  warm  friend  of  education,  is  City  Superintendent. 

The  citizens  of  Rock  Island  have  resolved  to  raise  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  be  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  a  '  Union  School'. 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  selected  a  three-acre  lot  as  a  site  for  the 
building,  at  a  cost  of  seven  thousand  dollars,  leaving  about  eighteen 
thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  in  erecting  the  building  and  purchas- 
ing furniture. 
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S.  S.  Whitehead,  School-Commissioner  of  Clark  county,  gives  no- 
tice that  he  will  hold  a  public  examination  of  teachers  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  April,  and  we  further  learn,  from  the  Eastern  Il/inoisan,  that 
it  is  contemplated  to  form  at  that  time  a  County  Teachers'  Institute. 
This  is  just  the  move  needed.  We  wish  we  coiild  he  there  to  see.  The 
Illinoisan  has  the  following  admirable  comments  on  the  matter : 

Our  readers  will  observe  the  School-Commissioner's  notice  to  the  teachers  of 
Clark  county.  It  is  thought  by  him  and  many  teachers  that  the  occasion  of  the 
teachers'  meeting  will  be  a  good  one  to  carry  out  a  long-cherished  plan  of  or- 
ganizing a  County  Teachers'  Institute.  What  say  the  teachers  of  Clark  to  this 
proposal  ?  Are  they  willing  to  visit  Marshall  for  one  day  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  ?  In  advancing  any  profession,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mem- 
bers of  it  consult  each  other  as  to  the  best  means  of  doing  so.  The  teachers  of 
om-  county,  although  not  lacking  in  intelligence  as  a  class,  certainly  manifest  a 
churlishness  toward  each  other  that  is  any  thing  but  commendable,  and  many 
of  them  an  indiflerence  to  the  success  of  their  labors  which  renders  them  any 
thing  but  desirable  insti-ucters  of  yoiith.  Let  there  be  the  same  efforts  to 
acquire  proficiency  that  members  of  the  legal  profession  are  required  to  make 
in  order  to  become  etScient  lawyers,  or  let  them  labor  as  zealously  as  the  me- 
chanic must  do  in  order  to  become  master  of  his  trade,  and  we  shall  see  a  supe- 
rior class  of  teachers  to  that  with  which  we  are  at  present  favored.  It  is  an 
opinion  entertained  by  some  that  a  person  who  is  a  '  good  scholar'  is  necessarily 
a  good  teacher.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  No  person  can  be  a  successful  teacher 
tuiless  he  well  understands  the  branches  he  teaches  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
becaiise  he  understands  those  branches  he  is  well  qualified  to  impart  that  knowl- 
edge to  others.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
have  a  State  Normal  School  in  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  teachers  in 
conducting  schools.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  have  a  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute. On  the  twenty-sixth  of  April  let  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  assemble 
and  enter  into  si:ch  an  arrangement.  This  will  give  unity  of  sentiment  and 
concert  of  action,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher's  profession  to 
attain  to  that  usefulness  and  respectability  which  the  interests  of  education  de- 
mand ;  and  with  it  they  can  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  cause,  and  at  the 
same  time  advance  their  o^vn  interests. 


Pay  your  School-Tax  without  Grumbling.  —  George  Sum- 
ner, but  recently  returned  from  a  tour  in  Europe,  where  he  has  spent 
several  years  in  e^mining  their  educational  systems,  says,  at  the  close 
a  lecture : 

If  there  be  any  moral  to  the  tale  I  have  told,  it  may  be  siimmed  up  in  a  few 
words :  '  Pay  your  school-tax  without  grumbling.'  It  is  the  cheapest  premium 
of  insurance  on  your  property.  You  are  educating  those  who  are  to  make  laws 
for  yourself  and  your  children.  In  this  State  you  are  educating  those  Avho  are 
to  elect  your  Judges.  Build  more  school-houses  ;  they  will  spare  you  building 
more  jails.  Remember  that  the  experiment  of  other  countries  shows  that  the 
development  of  free  and  extended  education  has  been  followed  by  public  and 
private  prosperity ;  that  financial  success  and  political  tranquillity  have  blessed 
the  lands  which  have  recognized  its  importance.  Remember  that  education 
without  freedom  is  barren  in  its  result ;  that  freedom  without  the  education  of 
the  moral  sentiments  soon  runs  into  anarchy  and  despotism  ;  and  that  liberty, 
ever  vigilant  herself,  demanding  ceaseless  vigilance  in  her  votaries,  will  not  lin- 
ger long  in  those  lands  where  her  twin-sister,  knowledge,  is  neglected. 
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OLD-FoaYisM  Dying  out. — We  clip  tlic  proceedings  of  the  teach- 
ers of  Warren  county  from  the  Munmouth  Atlas.  They  indicate  very 
clearly  the  guiding  of  a  competent  commissioner,  seconded  by  a  body  of 
progressive  teachers.  Eveiy  Avhere,  a  new  spirit  is  animating  teachers ; 
and  those  of  Warren  county,  unless  it  be  a  few  so  far  gone  that  the 
hand  of  resurrection  is  not  expected  to  reach  them,  paitake  largely  of 
this  spirit.  This  desire  lor  professional  improvement  has  induced  them 
to  organize  an  Institute  for  self-culture  and  pass  resolves  in  ftivor  of 
normal  schools,  and  will  soon  furnish  the  county  with  a  corps  of  thor- 
ough, deserving  teachers.     But  to  the  '  Proceedings' : 

At  tlie  clobo  of  the  examination  of  teachers  on  Saturday,  the  fiftli  instant,  the 
teachers  present,  twenty-two  in  number,  twenty  of  whom  obtained  ccrtiticatcs, 
organized  by  appointing  0.  S.  Baenum  President  and  D.  R.  Stepuexs  Secretary. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Tracy,  relative  to  the  cares,  responsibili- 
ties, and  needs  of  the  teacher  peculiar  to  our  section  of  country,  it  was  pro- 
posed and  adopted  that  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  season  the  teachers  of  this 
county  should,  for  their  mutual  benefit,  again  meet  together,  and  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  secure  the  attendance  of  eminent  persons  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education,  who  should  address  them  at  that  time. 

On  motion  of  James  Brown,  George  Norcross  and  A.  Broavn  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  correspond  with  said  persons,  with  reference  to  obtaining  their 
services  as  speakers  on  such  occasion. 

On  motion,  D.  R.  Stevens  and  D.  Ladd  were  constituted  a  committee  for 
making  arrangements  and  giving  due  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  above- 
named  meeting. 

We  omit,  for  want  of  room,  the  series  of  resolutions  presented  by  the 
Commissioner,  Mr.  A.  H.  Tracy,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

J.  C.  DoRE,  Esquire,  has  resigned  his  position  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago.  His  able  and  successful  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  education  in  that  city  had  won  for  him  uni- 
versal respect.  His  retirement  from  the  corps  of  educators  will  be  sin- 
cerely regretted.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  that 
city,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adop^d  : 

Resolved,  That  .1.  C.  Dorb,  Esquire,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Chicago,  merits  our  high  approbation  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he 
has  discharged  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  and  for  his  zealous  and  success- 
ful efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  this  city. 

Resolved,  That  oiir  sincere  thanks  be  hereby  tendered  to  him  for  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  which  has  ever  characterized  his  intercourse  with  us ;  and  that, 
in  resigning  the  duties  of  his  oifice,  our  best  wishes  will  attend  him,  that,  in 
wliatever  vocation  he  may  act.  he  may  meet  that  success  which,  as  a  true  gen- 
tleman and  accomplished  scholar,  he  deserves. 

We  have  at  last  caught  up  with  old  '  Father  Time',  and  are  able  to 
issue,  as  advertised,  on  the  first  of  the  month.  Look  out  for  punctu- 
ality hereafter. 
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Teachers  of  Missouri  in  Convention. — We  have  received  a 
circular  announcing  that  a  convention  of  teachers  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, and  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  will  be  held  in 
St.  Louis  on  the  twenty-first,  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  of  May. 
Addresses  are  expected  from  Reverend  W.  G.  Eliot,  Reverend  Tru- 
man M.  Post,  Honorable  Horace  Mann,  and  Honorable  Edward 
Bates.  The  following  subjects  are  to  be  discussed  :  1.  The  organiza- 
tion of  a  State  Teachers'  Association.  2.  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Normal  School.  3.  County  Institutes.  4.  The  establishment  of  an 
Educational  Journal.  The  Convention  will  be  organized  on  Thursday, 
at  ten  o'clock  A.M.  A  free  return  ticket  will  be  given  to  those  who, 
in  attending  the  Convention,  pass  over  the  Pacific,  the  North  Missouri, 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  and  Chicago  Rail- 
roads. 

The  Holbrook  Apparatus  for  Schools. — Mr.  Talcott,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  company  of  teachers  who  manufacture  this  apparatus,  is  now 
in  this  State,  making  his  headquarters  at  S.  C.  Griggs  and  Compa- 
ny's, Chicago.  He  has  favored  us  with  an  examination  of  the  appara- 
tus, and  it  appears  to  be  all  that  is  needed..  It  combines  usefulness 
with  cheapness,  the  entire  set  costing  only  some  twenty  or  twenty-three 
dollars.  The  set  consists  of  the  Orrery,  Tellurian,  Geometrical  Solids, 
Terrestrial  Globe,  Numeral  Frame,  Hemisphere  Globe,  Cube-Root 
Block,  with  a  text-book  to  explain  their  use.  This  apparatus  is  so  sim- 
ple that  it  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  all  grades  of  schools,  and  so 
cheap  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  every  common  school  in  the  State. 

Illinois  College. — This  is  regarded  as  the  leading  college  in  the 
State,  and  is  prospering  accordingly.  We  learn  from  a  recent  catalogue, 
for  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Pickard  will  please  accept  our  thanks,  that  there 
are  now  seventeen  Seniors,  twenty-four  Juniors,  ten  Sophomores,  thirty- 
two  Freshmen,  and  twenty-seven  in.  the  Preparatory  department.  It 
seems  that  there  are  three  departments — the  Preparatory,  occupying 
from  two  to  three  years,  the  Scientific,  three  years,  and  the  Classical, 
four  years,  entitling  students,  respectively,  to  admission  to  College,  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

A  Good  Move. —  N.  B.  Risinger,  Esquire,  of  Vandalia,  gives  no- 
tice, through  the  Fayette  Observer,  that  he  will  act  fully  as  agent  for 
the  Teacher,  if  any  one  should  wish  it,  and  will  forward  subscriptions. 
Risinger  is  a  'live'  teacher,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  let  grass  grow 
under  his  feet. 
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Milton  AVklcii. — Our  friend  0.  C.  Blackmer,  of  St.  Charles,  has 
discovered  the  author  of  'Schools  of  the  Olden  Time',  and  his  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  item.  The  piece  was  composed  at  the  Aroos- 
took County  Teachers'  Institute,  for  the  benefit  of  its  members,  while 
they  were  singing  and  '  raising  Ned '  generally  around  the  author.  Mr. 
Welch  is  described  as  a  man  who  believes  firmly  in  Plymouth  Rock, 
Bunker  Hill,  and  the  good  old  times  of  New  England.  He  has  a  broth- 
er teaching  in  Geneva. 

'D.  W.'  heads  the  following  incident  'The  right  kind  of  talk';  we 
add  '  from  the  right  kind  of  men'  : 

A  short  time  since,  while  visiting  two  directors  and  a  teacher,  the  teacher 
said  he  had  been  invited  to  attend  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  an  adjoining  county 
and  deliver  an  address,  but  that  he  coiild  not  leave  his  school  to  go.  One  of  the 
directors  immediately  replied,  "  Mr.  F.,  you  must  attend  that  Institute."  Here 
the  other  seconded:  "Yes,  sir,  you  must  go,  and  we  '11  pay  your  expenses. 
The  knowledge  you  will  there  acquire  will,  in  tui'n,  be  imparted  to  our  child- 
ren, and  we  can  well  afford  to  pay  your  fare  and  continue  your  wages." 

Doctor  Cutcheon,  the  physiologist,  has  recently  delighted  the  citi- 
zens of  Peoria  with  graphic  descriptions  of  the  human  body.  The  Doc- 
tor possesses  a  fund  of  wit  and  humor,  and  never  allows  his  audience  to 
grow  dull  or  sleepy  for  the  want  of  a  good  story.  Occasionally  he 
launches  a  bolt  of  sarcasm  at  some  popular  vice  or  folly  with  telling  ef- 
fect. He  is  a  warm  friend  of  common  schools,  and  we  wish  our  State 
was  rich  enough  and  liberal  enough  to  send  him  through  it  in  their 
behalf. 

Kankakee. — C.  R.  Starr,  Esquire,  School-Commissioner  of  this 
county,  says :  "  I  think  our  Board  of  Supervisors  will  do  some  thing 
for  the  Teacher.  We  have  many  teachers  in  this  county  who  would 
be  glad  to  receive  its  monthly  visits,  and  I  am  determined,  if  possible, 
to  place  a  copy  in  every  district  in  the  county.  School  directors,  and 
all  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  should  give  the 
Illinois  Teacher  a  cordial  reception."     Our  sentiments,  exactly. 

Franklin  GloiSes. — A  set  of  these  beautiful  globes  is  just  received 
from  the  manufacturers,  and  they  fully  answer  our  expectations.  They 
are  fine  specimens  of  art,  and  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  a  globe  for 
school  purposes.  They  are  packed  in  boxes,  and  may  be  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  Address  Merriam,  Moore  and  Company, 
Troy,  New  York. 
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We  see,  by  the  St.  Clair  Tribune,  that  George  Bunsen,  Estjuire, 
the  devoted  and  excellent  School-Commissioner  of  that  county,  is  taking 
effective  measures  to  have  the  Teacher  circulated.  A  few  such  men 
would  place  our  journal  and  the  cause  it  advocates  beyond  the  reach  of 
failure.  We  believe  we  have  'a  few  such  men',  who  are  willing  and 
determined  to  labor  and  to  sacrifice,  until  free  schools  shall  be  honored 
and  supported  all  over  this  fair  State. 

Prairie  Farmer  and  Rural  New-Yorker. — These  agricultural 
weeklies  comelo  us  brim-full  of  things  lively,  witty,  useful,  and  good. 
But  we  like  them  most  for  their  educational  columns.  The  Rural  says 
that  the  Agricultural  Society  of  this  State  has  offered  premiums  for  the 
best  plans  of  a  high-school,  grammar-school  and  primary-school  building. 
Indiana  has  done  the  same.  This  begins  to  look  like  '  suiting  the  ac- 
tion to  the  word' — like  doing  some  thing. 

Mr.  Edward  Peet  has  been  chosen  Principal  of  the  Illinois  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum,,  in  place  of  Mr.  Officer,  resigned.  Vacancies  in 
the  Board  have  been  filled  by  the  Governor,  by  the  appointment  of 
Wm.  Reddick,  of  Ottawa,  Messrs.  Withers  and  Didlake,  of  Bloom- 
ington,  and  Reverend  M.  Dodge,  of  Springfield. 

A  Gallant  Deed. — We  learn,  by  a  private  note,  that  eveiy  male 
member  of  Knox  County  Teachers'  Institute,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
subject  by  Professor  Wilkins,  subscribed  for  a  copy  of  the  Teacher, 
and  then  a  sufficient  amount  was  appropriated  from  their  treasury  to 
send  a  copy  to  every  female  member. 

NoTA  Bene. — We  want  to  know  who  of  our  subscribers  are  teachers. 
Will  teachers  give  us  the  desired  information  by  return  mail  ?  No  ob- 
jection to  your  sending  the  names  of  one  or  two  more  new  subscribers 
at  the  same  time;  but,  at  any  rate,  you  that  are  teachers,  let  us  know 
the  fact. 

A  Report  on  Education  in  Fulton  county  will  appear  next  month. 
She  has  a  working  Commissioner,  and  at  least  one  Board  of  Directors 
who  have  visited  the  schools  under  their  charge  every  week  during  the 
past  winter. 

Knox  College. — A  magnificent  stracture  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
Galesburg  for  the  use  of  this  institution.  Charles  Ulricson,  of  this 
city,  is  the  architect. 
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BOOKS     AND     PERIODICALB, 


National  Education  in  EuiiorE.     By  Henry  Babnakd. 

This  book  embodies  more  reliable  statistics  and  available  iuformation  on  the 
subject  of  Education  in  Europe  than  we  have  met  with  in  any  other  single  vol- 
ume. The  schools  of  Germany,  England,  France,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  of 
every  grSidc,  from  the  primary  to  the  University,  are  fitly  mei^oned  and  a  con- 
densed summary  of  statistics  given.  AVe  consider  the  book  a  grand  acquisition 
to  our  library,  and  shall  have  occasion  often  to  take  it  from  the  shelf. 

Saugent's  Series  of  Readers.     Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  and  Company. 

This  series  of  books  has  marked  excellencies,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  se- 
cure a  clear  enunciation  of  every  word  —  yea,  every  element  of  the  language. 
Mr.  Sargent  has  a  well-earned  reijutation  for  nice  scholarship  and  pure  literary 
taste,  and  has  brought  both  into  use  in  the  preparation  of  these  books.  Their 
popularity,  therefore,  is  not  difficult  to  account  for. 

South-Western  School  Journal. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  sprightly  pei'iodical  published  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
at  fifty  cents  per  annum,  and  worth  at  least  twice  that.  The  Journal  is  well 
edited  and  printed,  and  is  one  of  our  most  acceptable  exchanges.  We  notice 
that  its  leading  article  in  the  April  number,  '  Normal  and  Graded  Schools',  is 
taken  from  our  journal.     The  Teacher  acknowledges  the  compliment. 

Elements  of  the  Art  of  Rhetoric.     By  Professor  Day.     New-York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company. 

This  work  claims  to  differ  from  existing  treatises  on  the  same  subject  in  treat- 
ing Invention  as  a  distinct  and  primary  department  of  the  art  of  Rhetoric,  in 
reducing  to  a  more  exact  system  the  principles  of  Rhetoric,  and  in  having  ref- 
erence to  Rhetoric  as  an  art,  and  not  merely  as  a  science.  It  is  a  book  to  be 
studied,  and  not  simply  read. 

Sanders's  Young  Ladies'  Reader.     Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  and  Company. 

This  book  has  been  lying  on  our  table  for  some  time,  waiting  its  turn ;  but  it 
some  times  happens  that  'the  last  shall  be  first.'  Enunciation,  accent,  inflec- 
tion, modulation,  emphasis,  are  attended  to,  and  the  selections  are  readable. 
The  book  is,  and  ought  to  be,  popular. 

Exhibition  Speaker  and  Gyjinastic  Book.     By  Fitzgerald.     Rochester :  D. 
M.  Dewey. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  this  Speaker,  to  oui-  mind,  is  the  chapter  on  gym- 
nastics, and  this  is  of  itself  worth  twice  the  price  of  the  book. 
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Vol.  II.  JUNE,  1856.  No.  5. 


LAWS     OF     SCHOOL     ARCHITECTURE, 


The  subject  of  School  Architecture  is  eminently  appropriate  to  the 
pages  of  the  Teacher.  It  is  one  in  which  teachers  and  pupils,  parents 
and  children  are  all  interested.  Its  leading  principles  and  important 
details  should  therefore  be  studied  by  every  one  who  is  to  instruct  in 
our  schools,  or  to  have  a  vote  or  influence  (and  who  has  not  the  latter?) 
in  determining  their  accommodations. 

What  is  requisite  to  constitute  a  good  school-house?  AVhat  must  be 
its  properties  and  characteristics?  In  the  first  place,  it  must  have  the 
appropriate  conveniences  for  study,  recitation,  and  good  order,  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils ;  and  for  instruction,  care,  and  good  discipline,  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  Secondly,  it  must  have  every  provision  and 
arrangement  required  for  the  physical  comfort  of  the  pupils  during  the 
time  whieh  they  must  spend  in  or  about  the  school-house ;  and  this 
time,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  is,  with  many  pupils,  no  less  a  portion 
of  the  day  than  seven  or  eight  continuous  hours.  These  provisions 
and  arrangements,  if  the  prime  end  of  education  is  not  to  be  sacrificed, 
must  be  so  made  as  to  be  in  perfect  consistence  with  propriety  and 
delicacy  —  with  propriety  the  most  exact,  and  delicacy  the  most  scru- 
pulous. Thirdly,  the  house  must  have  room  for  visiters,  especially  on 
occasions  of  school  examinations  or  exhibitions ;  and  in  our  rural  dis- 
tricts, if  we  respect  immemorial  usage,  must  be  an  appropriate  place 
for  educational  and  other  meetings.  Fourthly,  it  must  have  a  healthy, 
pleasant  location,  readily  accessible,  without  being  exposed  to  the  dust 
and  noise  of  a  thronged  thoroughfare;  and  attractive  grounds,  sufla- 
ciently  ample  for  the  sports  of  childhood,  without  giving  annoyance  to 
neighbors  or  travelers,  or  periling  the  limbs  and  lives  of  young  child- 
ren in  the  street. 

17  129 
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In  what  precise  way  these  requisites  of  a  good  school-house  can  be 
best  secured  in  each  particular  case,  must  be  determined  by  the  town 
or  district,  or  by  the  duly  authorized  building  committee.  Still,  amid 
Ihe  great  variety  of  adaptations  to  differing  circumstances,  there  are 
some  general  principles  or  rules  of  school  architecture  which  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  We  beg  leave  to  commend  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  to  their  careful  observ- 
ance, as  opportunity  may,  from  time  to  time,  arise. 

1.  Every  school-house  for  young  scholars  should  have  as  many  sepa- 
rate school-rooms  as  there  are  regular  teachers;  except  as  the  princi- 
pal of  a  large  school  may  have  an  assistant  to  take  charge  of  his  partic- 
ular room,  while  he  is  visiting  other  rooms.  The  military  movements 
of  successive  classes,  f(Jrward  and  backward,  between  the  main  room 
and  recitation  rooms,  however  skillfully  they  may  be  ordered  by  a  nice 
tactician,  nevertheless  cause  disturbance  and  loss  of  time.  Discipline 
becomes  more  difficult,  and  almost  of  necessity  more  summary  and 
severe,  according  as  its  subjects  are  aggregated  in  large  masses.  In 
the  case  of  the  young,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  teacher  to 
whom  they  recite  should  be  with  them  while  they  are  studying  their 
lessons.  This  teacher  only  will  know  how  to  give  the  requisite  direc- 
tions, to  answer  questions,  and  to  apportion  assistance,  watchfulness 
and  stimulus  to  the  several  members  of  the  class.  From  the  higher 
character  of  the  instruction  demanded  from  the  principal,  an  especial 
loss  arises  when  his  time  is  occupied  and  his  mind  distracted  in  the 
midst  of  important  exercises  by  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of  the 
immediate  pupils  of  other  teachers.  Other  arguments  might  be  added, 
but  it  will  occupy  less  room  to  refer  to  the  very  decisive  statement  of 
Mr.  Leach,  quoted  on  page  165,  to  the  important  letter  of  Dr. 
Cartee  accompanying  this  statement  in  the  Seventeenth  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  the  satisfactory  experience  of  the  Boston 
Grammar  Schools,  and  to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  more  recently  con- 
structed school-houses  of  Philadelphia. 

2.  In  schools  where  most  of  the  studying  is  done  in  the  school- 
room, each  scholar  should  have  a  separate  desk  A  double  desk  is  a 
screen  for  much  quiet  play ;  it  causes  interference  between  the  occu- 
pants, and  some  times  serious  altercation ;  it  is  a  powerful  tempter  to 
whispering  and  other  communications ;  it  leads  to  much  unobserved 
assistance  of  one  pupil  by  another;  it  renders  those  exercises  in  which 
writing  is  employed,  and  which  are  now  so  extensively  and  profitably 
introduced  in  our  best  schools,  less  valuable  from  the  difficulty  of  a 
scholar's  not  seeing  what  his  desk-mate  is  writing,  and  the  tendency, 
with  maOy,  to  copy  this  either  verbally  or  virtually.  The  difficulty  of 
government  in  school  is  materially  enhanced,  and  the  benefit  of  study 
still  more  diminished,  by  the  use  of  double  instead  of  single  desks.  The 
difference  in  expense  between  single  and  double  desks  (in  the  Boston 
furniture  foi"  grammar  schools,  about  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  to 
a  scholar)  is  too  small  a  sum  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  per- 
manent furnishing  of  a  school-room.     The  single  desks  occupy  a  little 
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more  room,  but  do  not  give  to  each  pupil  more  space  tliau  is  desirable 
for  the  sake  of  good  air  and  on  other  accounts.* 

3.  A  zone  of  blackboard,  low  enough  for  the  youngest  pupils  and 
high  enough  for  the  oldest,  should  extend  entirely  around  the  room, 
except  where  interrupted  by  doors  and  windows.  The  teacher  who 
knows  how  various  and  valuable  are  its  uses,  in  the  presentation  and 
solution  of  mathematical  truths  and  problems,  in  the  drawing  of  maps 
and  of  diiferent  objects  in  nature  and  art,  in  grammatical  analysis,  in 
the  elementary  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  in  the  illus- 
tration of  every  science  without  exception,  and  in  the  giving  of  relief 
to  young  pupils  weary  of  sitting,  will  not  even  then  find,  that  he  has 
as  much  blackboard  as  he  would  desire.  He  wishes  often  to  send  each 
member  of  his  largest  classes  to  the  board  at  the  same  time.  He  thus 
obtains  an  insight  into  their  mental  processes  and  difiiculties,  just  as  if 
he  were  bending  over  the  shoulder  of  each  one,  while  at  work  with 
slate  and  pencil  at  his  desk.  The  blackboard  has  been  well  said  to  be 
a  tvindoio  by  which  the  teacher  can  look  into  the  pupil's  brain.  Room 
is  also  wanted  to  allow  some  things  to  remain  upon  the  board  from 

*  "Single  desks,"  says  Mr.  Leach  (17th  Report,  p.  85),  "are  generally  to 
be  preferred  to  double  ones.  The  whole  expense  for  room  and  desks  is  about 
twenty  per  cent,  more."  If  a  proper  width  be  assigned  to  the  aisles  between  the 
double  desks,  for  these,  as  used  by  two  rows  of  scholars,  need  to  be  wider  than 
those  between  single  desks,  the  difference  will  be  stdl  less. 

In  the  work  on  School  Architecture,  by  that  able  and  faithful  laborer  in  the 
cause  of  Public  Schools,  the  Honorable  T.  H.  Burbowes,  just  published  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  he  says,  in  comparing  single  and  double  desks,  "The 
former  would  be  the  more  desirable  in  all  cases." 

Mr.  PiiiLBRiCK,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Connecticut,  in  his  last 
Report,  uses 'the  following  language  in  describing  the  recently  erected  Union 
School-house  in  Norwalk  : — "A  single  desk,  mounted  on  an  iron  support,  is 
provided  for  each  pupil,  and  each  chair  is  supported  by  a  single  iron  pedestal. 
Probably  this  is  the  best  method  of  furnishing  a  school-room  that  has  yet  been 
invented."  And  in  presenting  his  ideal  of  a  perfect  school-house  in  the  body 
of  his  Report,  he  assigns  to  each  scholar  a  separate  desk  and  chair.  We  know 
that,  when  the  Quincy  School-house,  in  Boston,  was  furnished  for  the  school 
under  his  charge,  he  was  very  earnest  and  used  much  effort  to  secure  for  the 
whole  school  the  superior  advantage  of  single  desks. 

Dr.  Alcott,  in  his  Essay  on  the  construction  of  school-houses,  to  which  a 
prize  was  awarded  by  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  uses  the  following 
emphatic  language:  —  "In  regard  to  the  expense  of  erecting  separate  desks,  I 
am  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  time  saved  by.it  will  be  more 
than  a  sufficient  compensation.  Any  thing  which  saves  time,  saves  money;  and 
I  think  time  enough  would  be  saved  in  three  years  by  single  desks  to  amount, 
at  the  lowest  possible  estimate,  to  one  hundred  dollars,  including  food,  clothing, 
and  tuition  —  for  these  are  properly  included  in  the  estimate.  The  saving  need 
be  but  fifteen  minutes  a  day  to  each  of  fifty  pupils.  Let  him  who  has  had  ex- 
perience in  the  business  of  instruction  say  whether  more  than  even  this 
amount  of  time  is  not  lost  by  the  present  arrangement  of  a  majority  of  existing 
school-rooms.  My  purpose  has  been  to  keep  economy  in  view  in  every  sug- 
gestion. Separate  desks  for  each  Jiupil  I  regard  as  absolutely  indispensable. 
As  to  the  increase  of  size  which  they  give  to  the  school-room,  it  should  be  re- 
marked, that  the  purpose  of  health  can  not  possibly  be  answered  without  an 
amount  of  space  at  least  as  great  as  I  have  pi-oposed,  whether  we  use  single 
desks  or  not." 
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day  to  dny.  Mr.  Burrowes,  after  insisting  on  a  certain  amount  of 
blackboard,  adds,  "  If  extended  all  around  the  room,  so  much  the 
better.  It  will  add  very  little  to  the  cost  of  the  building,  if  provided 
for  in  the  orignal  conti'act,  and  it  will  vaMly  facilitate  the  competent 
teacher's  instructions." 

It  is  a  common  fault  to  make  the  blackboard  too  high,  from  con- 
forming it  to  the  height  of  the  windows.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
latter  should  not  be  lower  than  four  feet  from  the  floor,  in  order  that 
the  pupils  may  have  better  light,  that  they  may  be  less  exposed 
to  cross  draughts  of  air,  and  that  they  may  not  be  diverted  from  their 
studies  by  objects  without.  But  in  a  school  where  the  diftcrent  ages 
are  united,  the  bottom  of  the  blackboard  should  not  be  higher  than 
two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  floor,  while  the  top  should  be  about  seven 
feet.  Even  then,  some  of  the  youngest  scholars  will  work  better  by 
standing  upon  a  platform.  It  may  be  added,  that  a  uniform  stripe  of 
this  kind  around  the  room  will  have  a  better  architectural  cff"ect  than 
patches  of  blackboard  here  and  there.  There  should  be  a  trough  or 
deeply-grooved  ledge  at  the  bottom  of  the  blackboard,  wide  enough  to 
hold  the  crayons  and  rubbers,  and  also  to  keep  the  backs  of  chairs  and 
settees  from  marring  the  board.  At  the  top  of  the  blackboard,  and 
also  near  the  top  of  the  room,  there  should  be  mouldings  or  narrow 
strips  of  boarj.1  for  receiving  such  hooks  or  nails  as  may  be  needed  for 
the  suspension  of  maps,  charts,  cards,  and  pictures.  Such  provision 
should  be  made  that  there  should  never  be  any  temptation  to  drive 
a  nail  into  the  plastered  wall. 

4.  There  should  be  an  aisle  around  the  room  wide  enough  for 
scholars  to  work  at  the  blackboard  without  annoyance  from  others 
passing  them,  for  recitation  seats,  and  for  settees  and  chairs  on  occa- 
sions of  public  examination  and  of  educational  or  other  meetings.  A 
width  of  about  three  feet  aud  a  half  will  be  required  for  this  purpose. 
Mr.  Leacii  says  (17th  Report,  p.  85)  that  the  outer  aisles  of  the 
school-room  should  be  "  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  inches."  There* 
are  additional  reasons  why  desks  should  never  be  arranged,  as  in  many 
schools,  against  the  walls; — as,  that  the  building  may  be  better  kejjt 
from  defacement,  that  the  pupils  may  sufter  less  from  draughts  of  cold 
air,  and  that  the  teacher  may  be  able  to  pass  around  the  room,  and  yet 
keep  the  whole  school  before  him. 

5.  The  arfangements  for  lighting,  warming,  and  ventilation  ought  to 
be  of  the  most  perfect  kind;  because  children  can  not  at  school,  as  at 
home,  take  their  places  nearer  or  farther  from  the  window  or  fire  at 
pleasure,  and  go,  whenever  they  wish,  to  an  open  door  or  window  for 
fresh  air.  It  is  desirable  that  thS"  desks  should  face  a  side  of  the 
room  in  which  there  are  no  windows ;  that  the  room  should  have  a 
generous  hight;  and  that  the  windows,  the  better  to  subserve  both 
light,  warmth,  and  ventilation,  should  be  placed  higher  than  is  usual 
indwelling-houses.  "The  windows,"  says  Mr.  Burrowes,  "should 
not  be  less  than  six  feet  in  hight  (while  those  of  seven  or  even  eight 
feet  would  be  bettei"),  and  placed  at  least  four  feet  from  the  floor." 
They  shoul(,l  have  blinds,  both   for  their  own  protection  and  for  the 
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better  regulation  of  light  and  heat ;  and  the  sashes  should  always  be 
balanced  with  weights.  It  is  astonishing  that  in  so  many  rural  school- 
houses  no  provision  is  even  made  for  letting  down  the  upper  sashes  at 
all,  and  thus  changing  the  air  of  the  room.  Two  or  three  hours'  work 
of  a  carpenter  would  make  these  houses  worth  twice  as  much  during 
the  ensuing  summer,  for  study,  comfort,  and  health.  Will  not  our 
new  Prudential  Committees  see  that  this  great  evil,  which  may  be  so 
easily  and  cheaply  remedied,  shall  not  exist  any  longer  ?    • 

G.  To  avoid  crowding  and  consequent  disorder,  an  ample  breadth 
should  be  given  to  doors,  passages,  and  entries. 

7.  The  teachers'  platform  should  be  at  the  end  of  the  room  where 
the  pupils  enter.  This  arrangement  is  required  for  convenience  in  re- 
ceiving visiter^  and  speaking  with  callers,  in  communicating  with  the 
pupils  as  they  pass  in  and  out,  and  in  preventing  disorder  in  the 
entries.  A  small  room  should  adjoin,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  books 
and  apparatus,  for  the  teacher's  outer  clothing,  for  withdrawing,  if  need 
be,  with  a  visiter  or  refractory  scholar,  and  for  occasional  use  in  an 
extra  recitation.  There  are  advantages  in  giving  to  this  room  a  glazed 
door,  and  also  in  placing,  for  the  teacher's  use,  a  small  window  between 
the  main  room  and  each  entry.  The  teacher's  eye  is  a  great  preventive 
of  misconduct,  and  if  it  can  readily  command  all  the  school  premises 
will  do  much  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  harsh-  command,  of  undesira- 
ble questioning  of  pupils  in  respect  to  their  own  or  each  other's  be- 
havior, and  of  severe  punishment. 

8.  In  rural  districts,  where  clocks  do  not  agree,  and  some  of  the 
scholars  spend  their  nooning  at  the  school-house,  it  is  better  that  ante- 
rooms, or  rooms  in  the  basement,  should  be  made  comfortable  for  those 
who  arrive  early  or  remain  at  noon,  than  that  the  school-room  should 
be  exposed  to  injury  from  those  active  sports  which  are  so  natural  to 
childhood,  and  which  it  would  be  so  difl&cult,  even  if  desirable,  for  the 
absent  teacher  entirely  to  I'epress  or  control.  The  mischief  that  so  ex- 
tensively befalls  our  school-rooms  occurs  chiefly  during  the  periods  of 
license  before  school  commences  and  between  the  two  sessions. 

9.  In  schools  designed  for  both  boys  and  girls — and  we  earnestly 
advocate  their  joint  education — it  is  of  essential  importance  that  all 
the  personal  accommodations  for  the  sexes,  as  ante-rooms,  clothes' -rooms, 
and  retiring-rooms,  should  be  entirely  sejjarate.  There  are  reasons  for 
this  stronger  than  are  presented  in  the  extract  from  Mr.  Leach's  Re- 
port, on  page  164.  The  various  rooms  for  the  same  sex  should  be  con- 
nected together  under  cover,  so  that  they  may  be  accessible  to  both 
teacher  and  scholars  without  exposure  to  stcfrms  or  observation,  and 
without  plowing  through  snow-drifts.  There  should  be  no  free  ac- 
cess to  any  of  these  from  the  street  or  an  open  yard.  They  should  be 
studiously  complete  in  their  provisions,  aiyl  carefully  arranged,  so  that 
they  shall  not  be  liable  to  become  offensive,  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
temptation,  on  the  one  hand,  to  commit  improprieties,  or  on  the  other, 
to  violate  the  laws  of  health.  Physicians  inform  us  that  the  last  con- 
sideration has  a  seriousness  and  an  extent  of  which  few  persons,  out  of 
of  the  profession,  are  aware.     Except  as  these  rules  are  observed,  it 
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will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  teacher  to  maintain 
entire  control  over  all  the  school  premises  and  preserve  them  from 
abuse,  to  break  up  bad  habits  which  now  extensively  prevail,  to  give 
consistency  to  school  influences,  and  to  secure  that  absolute  neatness, 
comfort,  propriety,  and  delicacy,  which  should  characterize  the  school 
no  less  than  the  home.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  scenes  and  sur- 
roundings, especially  those  of  daily  resort,  have  to  all,  and  most  of  all 
to  the  youiip,  a  voiceless  language,  by  which  they  convey  lessons  of 
wisdom  or  folly,  of  virtue  or  vice,  no  less  than  books  and  living  teach- 
ers. What,  we  are  constrained  to  ask,  are  the  silent  but  deeply  im- 
printed lessons  that  many  of  our  school-houses  have  been  teaching, 
generation  after  generation  ? 

Such,  without  going  into  minute  detail,  are  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  and  rules  of  School  Architecture.  And  now,  we  beg 
the  privilege  of  appealing  to  School  Committees,  Building  Committees, 
Teachers,  Parents,  and  Citizens  generally.  Will  you  not  give  to  these 
matters  that  candid  and  careful  consideration  which  their  far-reaching 
influence  demands?  "When  it  is  considered,"  says  Mr.  Mann,  in  his 
first  Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  ''that  more  than 
five-sixths  of  all  the  children  in  the  State  spend  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  most  impressible  period  of  their  lives  in  our  school-houses,  the 
genei'al  condition  of  those  buildings  and  their  influences  upon  the 
young  stand  forth,  at  once,  as  topics  of  prominence  and  magnitude. 
The  construction  of  school-houses  connects  itself  closely  with  the  love 
of  study,  with  proficiency,  health,  anatomical  formation,  and  length  of 
life.  These  are  great  interests,  and  therefore  suggest  great  duties. 
It  is  believed  that,  in  some  important  particulars,  their  structure  can 
be  improved  without  the  slightest  additional  expense;  and  that,  in 
other  respects,  a  small  advance  in  cost  would  be  returned  a  thousand- 
fold in  the  improvement  of  those  habits,  tastes,  and  sentiments  of  our 
children,  which  are  so  soon  to  be  developed  into  public  manners,  insti- 
tutions, and  laws,  and  to  become  unchangeable  history." 

Massachusetts  Teacher. 


The  Crooked  Tree. — A  child,  when  asked  why  a  certain  tree 
grew  crooked,  replied,  "  Some  body  trod  on  it,  I  suppose,  when  it  was 
a  little  fellow."  HoW  painfully  suggestive  is  that  answer.  How 
many,  with  aching  hearts,  can  remember  the  days  of  their  childhood, 
when  they  were  the  victims  of  indiscreet  repression  rather  than  the 
happy  subjects  of  some  kii^d  direction  and  culture.  The  eff'ects  of 
such  misguided  discipline  have  been  apparent  in  their  history  and 
character,  and  by  no  process  of  human  devising  can  the  wrong  be  now 
rectified.  The  grand  error  in  their  education  consisted  in  a  system  of 
rigid  restraints,  without  corresponding  eflbrts  to  develop,  cultivate,  and 
train  in  a  right  direction.  Selected. 
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BOARDING      ROUND 


BY  J.   D.   F. 


How  brief  is  life !  how  passing  brief! 
How  brief  its  joys  and  cares ; 
It  seems  to  be  in  league  with  'Time', 
And  leaves  us  unawares  ; 
But  ever  in  its  pathway  mixed 
Bright  spots  and  dark  abound, 
And  of  each  kind  I  had  a  'bit 
When  I  went  'boarding  round'. 

At  sixteen,  with  valiant  heart, 
The  task  I  did  commence, 
'To  teach  young  ideas  how  to  shoot' 
The  germs  of  common  sense; 
Ah,  yes !  a  mighty  task  was  that, 
But  very  soon  I  found 
That  it  was  not  a  simple  one, 
To  go  a  'boarding  round', 

The  tiijies  were  (Jiff 'rent  then  tha^  now, 

The  folJis-were  dilf 'rent,  too; 

The  'mfvster's'  path  with  honors  bright 

Quite  thickly  they  did  strew ; 

And  questions  grftve,  and  problepis  deep, 

That  did  their  brains  confound, 

They  always  wo;;ld  be  sure  to  l^eep 

Till  he  came  'boarding  round'. 

Fathers  did  tal]c  of  politics, 

Or  church  aflfairs  propose, 

And  if  my  views  were  not  like  thieirs, 

A  warm  dispute  arose ; 

And  some  'o\<i  prosers',  sly  an4  wse^ 

Did  often  times  pr.opound 

Questions  that  sorely  puzzled  me^ 

When  I  went  ^boarding  round'. 

The  mothers  talked  of  rude  young  girls,^ 

Of  sermons,  hooks,  and  boys', 

But  always  tyied  their  best  to  add, 

Unto  my  earthly  joys ; 

For  did  I  catch  the  slightest  cold,. 

Or  hoarse  my  voice  should  sound,. 

I  got  a  dose,of  catnip  tea  (!) 

When  I  was  'boarding  round'. 

The  girls  did  talk  of  every  thing — 
Of  parties,  rides,  and  calls ; 
Of  presents  and  the  holidays, 
Of  beaux  and  Christmas  balls ; 
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Some  grave,  some  gay  and  mischievqus, 
(These  last  I  wished  were  drowned 
For  sticking  pins  into  my  bed), 
When  I  came  'boarding  round  '. 

Long  Avinter  evenings  tlien  Avere  passed 

Witli  laugliing,  jesting,  joy; 

Nor  did  good  apples,  cider,  nuts, 

The  least  that  fun  destroy: 

Or  if  a  singing  school  Avas  near, 

We  "d  go,  and  I  'U  be  bound 

I  've  often  sun^  'till  I  Avas  hoarse, 

When  I  went  'boarding  round'. 

The  dinner  basket,  every  noon, 
My  willing  hand  did  greet. 
And  scarcely  ever  failed  to  bring 
Me  some  thing  good  to  eat; 
Mince-pies  were  full  of  raisins  then. 
Dough-nuts  were  large  and  round; 
Alas !  such  cakes  I  have  not  had 
Since  I  quit  'boarding  round'. 

But  now  those  pleasant  days  are  gone, 
Life's  sunny  spi'ing  time's  past; 
The  boys  I  taught  have,  one  by  one, 
Into  the  world  been  cast; 
My  locks  are  growing  thin  and  gray, 
I  '11  soon  be  under  ground,       • 
Then  I  '11  forget,  and  not  till  then. 
About  the  'boarding  round  '. 


SCHOOL       GOVERN  ]\IENT 


[  This  is  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  articles  on  '  School  Govern- 
ment' from  a  man  of  large  experience  and  almost  unexampled  succeas 
in  the  department  of  which  he  treats.] 

An  ungoverned  school  is  worse  than  •  useless.  Yet,  school  government 
should  never  be  the  direct  aim  of  the  teacher.  It  can  not  be  secured 
either  by  legal  or  moral  suasion,  or  by  both  combined,  if  indirect  means 
are  not  employed.  Success  in  school-k^ping  depends  upon  an  hund- 
red and  one  little  things,  which  are  too  often  overlooked  by  the 
master.  He,  of  necessity,  begins  to  govern  his  school  when  first  he 
begins  to  form  acquaintances  in  the  district,  and  his  suci'pss  or  failure 
will  depend  upon  every  act  of  his  life,  in  the  family,  in  the  school-room, 
and  by  the  way.     The  idea  of  school  government,  then,  would  be  better 
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expressed  by  school  mauagei\ieut.  A  ■well-managed  school  will  govern 
itself.  Its  machinery  is  self-adjusting.  Every  thing  depends  upon 
careful  organization  and  judicious  management. 

The  skillful  teacher  will,  therefore,  on  opening  his  school,  devote 
much  attention  to  its  organization.  He  will  attend  to  no  other  business 
until  his  school  has  become  an  organized  body  and  has  been  vitalized  by 
the  spirit  of  order  and  regularity.  To  this  end,  attention  will  first  be 
given  to  seating  the  pupils.  Each  one  must  have  a  constant  seat  and 
one  adapted  to  his  peculiarities  and  position  in  the  school.  The  object 
to  be  gained  is  order  and  system  in  the  school.  The  idle  and  trouble- 
some pupil  nmst  be  separated  from  others  of  his  kind,  and  all  must  be 
so  situated  •that  the  necessary  movements  in  school  will  occasi£)n  as 
little  confusion  as  possible. 

Classification  must  next  occupy  the  teacher's  attention.  As  few 
classes  as  possibl6  should  be  formed,  that  the  teacher  may  have  leisure 
to  give  thorough  instruction.  The  members  of  each  class  must  be 
adapted  not  only  to  each  other  but  to  the  branches  of  study  selected. 
With  uniformity  of  books  and  attainments,  they  should  be  brought 
together  and  inspired  with  new  zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  work  of 
discipline  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  A  definite  time  should  be  as- 
signed to  each  recitation  and  exercise  of  school;  and  on  this  time-ta- 
ble should  be  marked  'study  hours,  recitation,  recreation',  each  in  its 
order.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  attend,  at  stated  times,  to  the 
irregularities  necessary  in  every  school-room.  A  recess  of  fifteen 
minutes  should  be  given  to  the  pupils  to  breathe  the  open  air. 
Occasional  recesses  of  two  minutes  shoiild  also  be  allowed  for  whisper- 
ing and  leaving  seats.  Pupils  icill  whisper,  and  often  annoy  the  teach- 
er by  questions  for  permission  to  move  about  the  school-room.  If  stated 
times  are  allowed  for  such  irregularities,  there  will  be  no  apology  for 
repetitions. 

The  next  thing  in  order  in  the  management  of  a  school  is  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  the  pupils  and  parents.  I  allude  to  this,  also,  as  a 
means  of  school  government.  Without  such  confidence  no  school  can 
be  properly  governed.  To  secure  this  end,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  teacher;  but  no  one  except  the  genuine  teacher 
has  this  power.  And  he  is  nature's  nobleman  who  can  stand  upon  the 
throne  of  his  little  empire  and  sway  the  sceptre,  sustained  by  the  love  and 
confidence  of  his  subjects.  The  true  teacher  is  born  such,  as  really  as  the 
tiiie  poet.  It  requires  more  talent  to  manage  well  a  district  school  than  to 
govern  a  State.  The  school-master,  therefore,  occupies  no  mean  position ; 
he  needs  numerous  and  rare  qualifications.  With  these  his  influence  and 
power  are  unbounded. 

If  these  remarks  prove  acceptable,  my  next  article  will  answer  the 
question,  How  shall  the  teacher  gain  the  confidence  of  the  pupils  and 
patrons  ? 

IS 
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Nothing  is  more  self-evident  than  that  words  should  be  spelled  by  the 
letters  which  represent  their  sounds. 

The  English  language  contains  about  forty  elemental  sounds,  the 
alphabet  but  twenty-six  letters  to  represent  them.  Hence,  Tor  want  of 
sufficient  letters,  a  has  six  sounds,  as  in  ope,  arm,  all,  many,  tvhat, 
and  at.  0  has  seven  sounds,  as  in  old,  lose,  on,  nor,  women,  son,  and 
wolf.  Most  of  the  other  letters  have  two  or  more  sounds.  But  this  is 
not  all,  nor  the  worst,  as  each  of  the  elemental  sounds  is  represented 
by  different  combinations  of  letters.  The  long  sound  of  o  is  represented 
by  0  in  old,  co  in  yeoman,  eio  in  sew,  ho  in  ghost,  oa  in  oar,  oe  in  foe, 
o'e  in  o'er,  og  in  cologne,  oh  in  oh,  ol  in  folks,  oo  in  door,  6t  in  dep6t,  ou  in 
four,  oic in  flow,  out  in  hautboy,  eau  in  beau,  oive  in  owe,  eaux  in  Bordeaux, 
and  oncjh  in  though  —  eighteen  different  combinations  in  all !  The  sound 
of  0  in  lose  is  represented  in  seventeen  ways;  o  in  wolf,  four;  o  in  on, 
seven;  o  in  women,  Jif teen  ;  o  in  nor,  twelve ;  o  in  son,  twenti/seven 
ways!  Most  of  the  other  letters  have  two  or  more  sounds,  and  their 
sounds,  in  turn,  are  represented  by  different  combinations  of  letters. 
There  is  not  a  single  sound  in  the  language  that  has  one  uniform 
representative,  and  of  its  seventy-five  thousand  words,  not  seventy,  or, 
one  in  a  thousand,  are  pronounced  as  spelled,  that  is,  if  we  take  the  first 
or  n«me-sound  of  each  letter  as  indicating  its  power.  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  words  furnishes  no  clue  to  their  orthography,  and  from  the 
orthography  alone  no  one  can  determine  the  pronunciation.  We  who 
are  engaged  in  teaching  well  know  how  great  the  labor  and  skill  re- 
quired to  interest  youth  in  what  in  most  cases  is  so  repugnant,  so  con- 
trary to  what  their  common  sense  teaches  them;  and  how  few  ever  become 
good  spellers!  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  are  so  many  poor  spellers? 
Is  it  not  more  surprising  that  the  arbitrary  orthography  of  so  many 
words  can  be  remembered?  Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  time 
wasted,  yes,  worse  than  wasted,  in  acquiring  the  art  of  reading  —  the 
key  to  the  storehouse  of  knowledge  ?  Who  is  there  that  does  not  re- 
member the  tribulations  of  his  youth  over  the  tedious  columns  of  his 
spelling-book,  and  who  that  is  not  at  times  mortified  by  failure  to  spell 
words  ?  But  these  are  the  least  of  the  evils  that  result  from  our 
wretched  'orthography'.  It  operates  as  an  embargo  on  education  in  all 
thinly  populated  districts,  and  gives  near  forty  thousand  (native)  adults 
in  our  State  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write.  But,  for  all  this  ignorance, 
these  anomalies,  incongruities,  self-contradictions  and  attending  diffi- 
culties thei'e  is  a  remedy.  It  consists  in  spelling  words  as  they  are 
pronounced.  This  can  not  be  done  with  our  present  alphabet,  as  it 
does  not  contian   a  sufficient   number  of  letter.     A  phonetic  alphabet 
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has  been  formed,  Avhieli  contaius  as  many  letters  as  there  are  sounds  iu 
the  language;  e«c7t  letter  represents  but  oh e  sound  and  no  more,  and 
e7cA  sound  is  represented  by  one  letter  and  no  more.  Hence  in  reading 
all  that  is  required  is  to  learn  to  recognize  each  one  of  the  letters  used, 
and  to  give  them  their  names  (which  are  the  same  as  the  sounds  they 
represent)  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  upon  the  page.  It  is  so 
simple  that  a  child  or  an  adult  foreigner,  having  once  mastered  the 
alphabet,  has  no  greater  difficulty  in  pronouncing  any  word  that  may 
be  presented,  though  it  be  for  the  first  time,  than  in  giving  the  name 
of  a  well-known  friend  from  seeing  his  faithfully-daguerreotyped  like- 
ness. 

In  devising  letters  to  be  used,  all  has  been  done  that  could  be  to 
make  the  new  print  correspond  as  near  as  possible  with  the  old,  so  that 
the  transitions  from  one  to  the  other  can  be  readily  made ;  and  it  has 
been  found  that  persons  who  read  the  common  print  with  readiness,  in 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  read  the  new  print.  The  letters  b,  d,  f, 
g,  h,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t,  v,  w,  y,  and  z  are  used  to  represent  those  con- 
sonant sounds  for  which  they  most  usually  stand  iu  our  common  print, 
and  a  few  new  letters  have  been  invented  for  a  part  of  the  remaining 
sounds.  The  sounds  of  the  other  letters  are  denoted  by  the  italics  in 
the  words  below  them.  They  should  be  thoroughly  examined  before 
attempting  to  read  the  specimens  of  phonetic  printing  which  follow. 

fe    Ee     aa     S^^'flq,     ee    CDo     (Do     li     Ee     Aa     Qa     Oo 

eel      earl       ale       air        arm.       all         old         ooze       it       end        at         ask       on 

Uu  TJu   Ji  0&  ^v  Un  &o,  Rt   ad   xj   S3    Wg 

«p         full       ice  oil         our       dwpe      each    hath        the       she    vision      sing 
The  following  words  are  in  both  the  Common  and  Phonetic  orthography, 

ought         et  victuals           vitlz          Poiighkeepsie       PoUipsi 

phlegm      flem  bought             bet            jSTiitcbiloclies        NakituJ" 

eight           at  wrought           ret             Schuylkill             Skcolkil 

though        do  knowledge       nolej         Gieenwich            Griuij 

hiccough    hikup  sevennight      senit         Chihuahua            Gewqwa 

phthvbic     tizik  Vaughan         Yen          Youghiogheny     Yohugani 

'JVevcr  giv  vp,  fer  de  wjzesf  iz  boldest, 
Noig  dat  Providens  minglz  de  kup; 

And  ov  el  maksimz  de  best,  az  de  oldest, 
Iz  de  trii  woqwurd,  Never  giv  up  ! 

JVever  giv  up, — 'tiz  de  sekret  ov  glori, 

Nutip  so  wjz  kan  filosofi  pveq  ; 
Hiijk  on  de  namz  dat  qr  famus  iu  stori, — 

JVever  giv  tip,  iz  de  leson  da  teq.'  * 

"It  (deFonetik  AlFabet)  enablz  de  pMpil  tia  red  Fonetikali  in  wun-tent 
ov  dc  t^m  erdinarili  eniijlcrd,  and  tu  red  de  koraon  tip  in  wun-forfi  ov  de 
tim  nesesari  akerdig  tu  de  yij^nal  mod  ov  instrukjon,  and  Icdz  tu  de 
kerekt  pronunsiajon  ov  evcri  vvurd." — Masaqiizets  Senat  Report. 

"He  qildren  VCD  egzibeted  had  sertinli  mad  wunderful  profijensi,  and 
wer,  in  several' ov  de  esenjalz  ov  gud  enunsiajon  and  redii],  ycrz  in  ad- 

vcins  OV  most  qildren  tet  in  de  old  wa i  hav  leg  belevd  dat 

so  dezirabl  ao  aqevment  wud  be  realizd." — Heras  Man. 
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By  the  phonetic  syj^tem  children  are  not  only  easily  and  pleasantly 
instructed  in  reading,  but  th§y  acquire  a  clear,  precise  and  finished 
enunciation,  which  heretofore  has  been  grievously  overlooked.  The 
phonetic  scheme,  moreover,  presents  the  easiest  and  speediest  means  of 
acquiring  the  ability  to  read  the  common  print.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated again  and  again,  in  private  teaching,  and  in  classes  of  children 
and  adults,  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  time  and  labor  devoted  to  the 
acquirement  of  reading  by  the  ordinaiy  print  may  be  saved  by  com- 
mencing with  the  phonetic. 

This  system  has  received  the  warm  and  hearty  approbation  of  men 
of  large  attainments,  and  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  public;  such 
men  as  Geo.  B.  Emmerson,  Esquire,  Doctor  John  C.  Warren, 
Francis  Bowen,  Judge  Phillips,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  all 
members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  also  of 
Horace  Mann,  Ed.  N.»Kirk,  Amasa  Walker,  Chas.  Sumner, 
and  a  great  number  of  practical  teachers  who  have  made  use  of  it  in 
their  schools.  Reports  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  the  system 
have  been  made  by  committees  of  several  learned  societies  and  Teachers' 
Institutes;  space  will  not  allow  their  insertion  here. 

A  great  variety  of  works  in  the  new  orthography  have  been  pub- 
lished, among  which  are  a  large  Dictionary  (81G  octavo  pages),  Testa- 
ment, Biographies,  School  and  Miscellaneous  books,  etc.  Several 
Periodicals  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  reform,  and  it  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing. 

Fellow  teachers,  and  friends  of  education  generally,  please  examine 
the  subject. 
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And  having  these  convictions  in  regard  of  the  advantage  of  following 
up  words  to  their  soixrces,  of  'deriving'  them,  that  is,  of  tracing  each 
little  rill  to  the  river  from  which  it  first  was  drawn,  let  me  here  observe, 
as  some  thing  not  remote  from  our  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
directly  bearing  upon  it,  that  I  can  conceive  no  method  of  so  efi"ectually 
defacing  and  barbarizing  our  English  tongue,  no  scheme  that  would  go 
so  far  to  empty  it,  practically  at  least  and  for  us,  of  all  the  hoarded  wit, 
wisdom,  imagination,  and  history  which  it  contains,  to  cut  the  vital 
nerve  which  connects  its  present  with  the  past,  as  the  introduction  of 
the  scheme  of  'phonetic  spelling',  which  some  have  lately  been  zeal- 
ously advocating  among  us ;  the  princif)le  of  which  is  that  all  words 
should  be  spelled  according  as  they  are  sounded,  that  the  writing  should 
be,  in  every  case,  subordinated  to  the  speaking. 
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The  tacit  assumption  that  it  ought  so  to  be  is  the  pervading  error 
running  through  the  whole  sj^steni.  But  there  is  no  necessity  that 
it  should;  every  word,  on  the  contrary,  has  tii:o  existences,  as  a  spoken 
word  and  a  written;  and  you  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  one  of  these, 
or  even  to  subordinate  it  wholl}'^,  to  the  other.  A  word  exists  as  truly 
for  the  eye  as  for  the  ear,  and  in  a  higher  advanced  state  of  society, 
where  reading  is  almost  as  universal  as  speaking,  as  much  perhaps  for 
the  first  as  for  the  last.  That  in  the  written  word,  moreover,  is  the 
permanence  and  continuity  of  language  and  of  learning,  and  that  the 
connection  is  most  intimate  of  a  true  orthography  with  all  this,  is 
affirmed  in  our  words  'letters',  'literature',  'unlimited',  even  as  in 
other  languages  by  words  entirely  corresponding  to  these. 

The  gains  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  such  a  change  as  is 
proposed  would  be  insignificantly  small,  while  the  losses  would  be 
enormously  great.  The  gains  would  be  the  saving  of  a  certain  amount 
of  labor  in  the  learning  to  spell ;  an  amount  of  labor,  however,  ab- 
surdly exaggerated  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme.  This  labor,  what- 
ever it  is,  would  be  in  great  part  saved,  as  the  pronunciation  AA^ould  at 
once  put  in  possession  of  the  spelling;  if,  indeed,  spelling  or  orthog- 
raphy could  then  be  said  to  exist.  But  even  this  insignificant  gain 
would  not  long  remain,  seeing  that  pronunciation  is  itself  continually 
altering ;  custom  is  lord  here  for  better  or  for  worse  ;  and  a  multitude 
of  words  are  now  pronounced  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  so  that,  ere  very  long,  there  would  again  be  a  chasm 
between  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  words; — unless,  indeed, 
the  former  were  to  vary,  as  I  do  not  see  well  how  it  could  consist- 
ently refuse  to  do,  with  each  variation  of  the  latter,  reproducing  each 
one  of  its  barbarous  or  capricious  alterations;  which  thus,  it  must 
be  remembered,  would  be  changes  not  in  the  pronunciation  only,  but 
in  the  word  itself,  for  the  wcnxl  would  only  exist  as  a  pronounced 
word,  the  written  being  a  mere  shadow  of  this.  When  these  had 
multiplied  a  little,  and  they  would  indeed  multiply  exceedingly  so  soon 
as  the  barrier  against  them  which  now  exists  was  removed,  what  the 
language  would  ere  long  become  it  is  not  easy  to  guess. 

This  fact,  however,  though  alone  sufficient  to  show  how  little  the 
scheme  of  phonetic  spelling  would  remove  even  those  inconveniences 
which  it  proposes  to  remedy,  is  only  the  smallest  objection  to  it.  The 
far  deeper  and  more  serious  one  is,  that  in  innumerable  instances  it 
would  obliterate  altogether  those  clear  marks  of  birth  and  parentage 
which,  if  not  all,  yet  so  many  of  our  words  bear  now  upon  their 
very  fro^its,  or  are  ready,  upon  a  very  slight  interrogation,  to' declare  to 
us.  Words  have  now  an  ancestry;  and  the  ancestry  of  words,  as  of 
men,  is  often  a  very  noble  part  of  them,  making  them  capable  of  great 
things,  because  those  from  whom  they  are  descended  have  done  great 
things  before  them ;  but  this  would  deface  their  'scutcheou,  and 
bring  back  all  to  the  same  ignoble  level.  Words  are  now  a  nation 
grouped  into  tribes  and  families,  some  smaller,  soiue  larger ;  this  change 
would  go  far  to  reduce  t^hem  to  a  promiscuous  and  barbarous  horde. 
Now  they  are  often  translucent  with  their  idea,  as  an  alabaster  vase  is 
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lighted  up  by  a  lamp  placed  within  it ;  in  how  many  cases  would  this 
inner  light  be  then  quenched.  They  have  now  a  body  and  a  soul, 
and  the  soul  looking  through  the  body;  oftentimes  then  but  the 
body,  not  seldom  nothing  but  the  carcase,  of  the  word  would  remain. 
But  these  objecticMis  were  urged  long  ago  by  Bacon,  who  characterizes 
this  so-called  reformation,  'that  writing  should  be  consonant  to  speak- 
ing', as  'a  branch  of  unprofitable  subtlety';  and  especially  urges  that 
thereby  '  the  derivations  of  Avords,  especially  from  foreign  languages,  are 
utterly  defiiced  and  extinguished.' 

From  the  results  of  various  approximations  to  phonetic  spelling, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  made,  and  the  losses  which  have 
thereon  ensued,  we  may  guess  what  the  loss  would  be  were  the  system 
fully  carried  out.  When  'fancy'  was  spelt  'phantsy',  as  by  Sylvester 
in  his  translations  of  Dv  Bartas,  and  by  the  other  scholar-like  writers 
of  that  time,  no  one  could  then  doubt  of  its  connection,  or  rather  its 
original  indentity,  with  'phantasy',  as  no  Greek  scholar  could  miss  its 
relation  vfiih  p?utntasia.  Of  those  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Latin, 
it  would  be  curious  to  know  how  many  have  seen  'silva'  in  'savage', 
since  it  has  been  so  written,  and  not  '  salvage',  as  of  old?  or  have  been 
reminded  of  the  hindrances  to  a  civilized  state  of  existence  which 
the  indomitable  forest,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  obstacle,  presents. 
Spell 'analyse'  as  I  have  some  times  seen  it,  and  as  phonetically  it 
ought  to  be,  'analize',  and  the  tap-root  of  the  word  is  cut.  What 
number  of  readers  will  recognize  in  it  then  the  image  of  dissolving 
and  resolving  aught  into  its  elements,  and  use  it  with  a  more  or  less 
conscious  reference  to  this  ?  It  may  be  urged  that  few  do  so  even 
now  among  those  who  employ  the  word.  The  more  need  they  should 
not  be  fewer;  for  these  few  do  in  fact  retain  the  word  in  its  place, 
prevent  it  from  gradually  drifting  from  it,  preserve  its  vitality  not 
merely  for  themselves,  but  also  for  the  others  that  have  not  this 
knowledge.  In  phonetic  spelling  is  in  fact  the  proposal  that  the  edu- 
cated should  voluntarily  place  themselves  in  the  conditions  and  under 
the  disadvaotages  of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated,  instead  of  seeking 
to  elevate  these  last  to  theii's.* 


*  The  same  attempt  to  introduce  phonetic  spelling,  or  'phonography'  as  it  is 
there  called,  has  been  several  times  made,  once  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
again  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  France.  Let  us  see  by  one  or  two  examples 
what  would  be  the  results  there.  Here  is  the  word  'temps';  from  which  the 
phonographists  omit  the  p  as  superfluous.  AVhatis  the  consequence?  at  once  its 
visible  connection  with  the  Latin  'tempus',  with  the  Spanish  'tiempo',  with 
the  Italian  'tempo',  with  its  own  'temporel'  and  'temporaire',  is  brcdccn,  and 
for  many  effaced.  Or  again,  here  are  'poids'  a  weight,  'poix'  pitch,  'pois' 
peas.  I  do  not  suppose  the  Frenchman  who  spoke  his  own  language  the  best, 
could  mark  in  pronunciation  the  distinction  between  these ;  and  thus  to  tho 
oar  there  may  be  confusion  between  them,  but  to  the  eye  there  is  none;  not  to 
say  that  the  d  in  'poids'  puts  it  for  us  at  once  in  relation  with  'pondus',  the  x 
in  'poix'  with  'pix',  the  s  in  'pois'  with  the  low  Latin  'pisum'.  In  each  case 
the  letter  which  these  improvers  of  orthography  would  dismiss  as  useless  and 
worse  than  useless,  contains  the  secret  of  the  word. 
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WE'RE     GETTING     ALONG 


BV   CHAKl.ES   O.    Ltl.AND. 


'  'W?  ai-e  getting  along — we  're  getting  along!' 
Loud  I'attles  the  train  as  it  darts  away, 
Loud  answers  the  steamboat  across  the  bay, 
Loud  rustles  the  ship  built  for  'steamer  time', 
While  the  factory  looms  and  bell  keep  chime: 
'We  are  getting  along,  we^re  getting  along! ' 

"AVc  are  getting  along  —  we  're  getting  along!' 
So  the  telegraph  wires  vibrate  in  the  breeze, 
Harping  a  tune  to  the  song  of  the  trees. 
And  the  rushing  river  is  singing  it  still 
With  the  heaving,  clattering  water-mill: 
'We  are  getting  along — we  're  getting  along! ' 

"We  're  getting  along  —  we're  getting  along! ' 

So  the  steam-press  sings,  as  from  it  are  whirled 
The  flying  leaves  to  a  reading  world, 
And  the  leaves  as  they  flutter  o'er  sea  and  lantl 
Still  sing,  as  they  flit  from  hand  to  hand, 
'We  are  getting  along — we  're  getting  along}* 

"We  are  getting  along— we  're  getting  along}' 
All  over  the  green  world  broad  and  wide, 
By  the  foaming  river  or  mountain  side, 
Where  in  word  or  in  deed  a  thought  hath  been. 
Or  a  spirit  immortal  from  God  is  seen ; 
And  while  word  and  spirit  their  life  prolong 
We  hear  the  wondrous  and  endless  song: 
•We  are  getting  along — we  are  getting  along!' ' 


Selftcted. 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENTS    TO    THESCHOOL    LAW. 


Sections  13  and  14  are  only  altered  so  as  to  conform  to  counties 
which  have  adopted  the  township  organization. 

Section  19  is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much  of  the  section  as 
refers  to  a  county  convention. 

Section  35  is  amended  so  as  to  require  the  trustees  to  lay  off  districts 
to  suit  the  convenience  and  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
their  township,  arid  to  authorize  districts  to  bo  formed  out  of  part*  of 
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two  or  more  townships  or  fractional  townships.  When  a  new  district 
is  formed  from  one  or  more  districts,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  trustees 
to  fliake  division  of  the  tax  funds  on  hand,  or  to  be  collected,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  collected  from  each  district. 

Section  30  is  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  such  a  portion  of  the 
funds  as  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the  township  may  by 
petition  ask  for  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  support  of  summer  schools. 
It  is  also  provided  that  taxes  or  other  funds  belonging  to  any  district 
shall  be  paid  on  the  order  of  the  directors.  If  the  amount  apportioned 
on  the  schedules  from  any  district  is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the 
sura  due  to  any  teacher,  the  balance  is  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the 
district.  Under  this  provision  each  district  will  receive  its  share  of  the 
school  funds  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days'  attendance  of  scholars 
and  will  be  liable  to  pay  the  debts  incurred  by  the  district. 

Section  87  authorizes,  by  the  consent  of  the  interested  districts, 
scholars  to  be  transferred  from  one  district  to  another,  and  provides  an 
eqixitable  mode  for  the  support  of  schools  composed  of  parts  of  two 
or  more  districts,  whether  in  the  same  or  dift'erent  townships.  By 
agreement  of  as  many  schools  as  may  desire  to  have  a  high  or  union 
school,  puch  a  school  as  may  be  established  and  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  directors,  to  be  styled  'Directors  of  the  Union  School',  upon 
which  board  are  conferred  all  the  powers  granted  to  district  directors. 

Section  41  invests  the  trustees  with  the  title  of  school-houses  and 
school-house  sites,  and  provides  for  their  sale  when  necessary,  and 
directs  that  the  funds  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
directors  of  the  district. 

Section  44  is  changed  so  as  to  provide  for  the  annual  election  of 
directors,  and  makes  it  their  duty  to  give  the  notice  of  the  election, 
provides  for  filling  vacancies,  and  the  appointment  of  a  clerk,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  directors.  It 
is  also  provided  that  no  person  shall  hold  both  office  of  director  and 
trustee,  and  that  no  trustee  or  director  shall  be  interested  in  con- 
tracts let  by  the  board  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  change  to 
annual  elections  and  the  restrictive  clauses  in  this  section  will  in  a 
great  measure  prevent  the  directors  from  locating  school-houses  and 
levying  taxes  against  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 
As  the  taxes  are  to  be  levied  on  or  before  the  first  of  July,  and  the 
election  takes  place  in  October,  the  people  of  the  district  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  electing  directors  who  will  discharge  their  duties 
so  as  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  district.  The  check  is  that 
taxes  assessed  by  any  board  of  trustees  may  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  those  elected  after  the  levy. 

Section  45  is  only  changed  so  as  in  express  terms  to  make  the 
board  of  directors  a  body  corporate,  and  to  make  each  district  liable 
for  the  balance  due  teachers  after  receiving  its  full  share  of  the 
township  and  State  funds. 

Section  49  is  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  if  the  directors  will 
certify  that  they  can  not  procure  a  teacher  competent  to  teach  the 
branches  required  by  law,  the  commissioner    may  issue  a   certificate 
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of  qualification  to  teacli  sucli  branches  as  the  directors  may  specify, 
which  certificate  shall  be  valid  only  in  said  district,  and  for  one  year. 

Section  5U  is  amended  so  as  not  to  require  any  schedule  of  the 
books. 

Section  51;  there  is  no  change  in  this  section  except  to  strike  out 
Saturday  and  insert  Monday. 

Sections  52  and  53;  the  board  of  education  is  stricken  out  and  the 
trustees  substituted. 

Sections  65  and  66  describe  with  more  particularity  the  funds  which 
may  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers,  and  direct  that 
all  other  district  funds  shall  be  applied  and  expended  under  the  order 
of  the  district  to  which  such  funds  belong,  and  the  proviso  of  section 
66,  and  the  remainder  of  the  section,  after  the  proviso,  is  omitted ;  the 
same  provision  being  substantially  incorporated  in  section  50. 

Section  67  is  amended  so  as  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  section  as  re- 
quires the  two-mill  tax  to  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  or  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  counties. 

Section  69  as  amended  provides  that  the  interest  due  on  the  college, 
school  and  seminary  fund  shall  be  apportioned,  as  under  the  law  of 
18-49,  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in 
each  county  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

Section  70  is  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  if  a  township  shall  con- 
tain more  than  one  district  the  township  tax  funds  shall  all  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  teachers,  unless  by  approval  of  each  board  of  direct- 
ors in  the  township. 

Section  71  gives  the  power  to  the  directors  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  balance  due  teachers  after  the  State  and  township 
funds  are  exhausted. 

Section  72  directs  that  the  taxes  levied  under  it  shall  be  collected 
by  the  persons  authorized  to  collect  the  State  and  county  taxes,  and 
also  provides  that  the  two-mill  tax  collected  from  the  property  in  each 
township  shall  be  paid  to  the  township  treasurer.  By  this  change  eaclJ 
township  will  not  only  derive  the  benefit  of  its  own  taxes,  but  there 
will  be  a  saving  to  the  school  funds  of  a  large  amount,  which  is  now 
paid  to  the  collectors  and  others  before  it  is  distributed.  It  will  also 
obviate  the  great  delay  in  the  apportionment  by  the  auditor,  occasioned 
b^  the  neglect  of  the  county  clerks  to  make  their  returns  of  the  assess- 
ments of  property  by  the  counties.  The  apportionment  can  not  be 
made  until  all  the  returns  are  received,  nor  can  the  amount  to  be  ap- 
portioned be  ascertained  until  it  is  known  what  will  be  the  delinquency 
in  each  county.  If  townships  neglect  to  return  names  of  the  resident 
tax-payers,  the  collector  is  required  to  pay  the  taxes  collocted  ijrom 
such  persons  to  the  school-commissioner,  to  be  apportioned  by  him  as 
the  State  funds  are  apportioned. 

Under  this  system  all  the  schools  in  the  township  may  be  under  the 
control  of  one  board  of  directors,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  provide 
schools  for  the  education  of  all  children  in  the  township ;  or  there  may 
be  as  many  districts  organized  as  may  be  necessary  to  suit  the  con- 
venience and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  township. 
19 
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The  township  aud  district  taxes  are  to  be  collected  by  the  collector 
of  county  taxes : 

1.  Because  the  collector,  while  collecting  State  and  county  taxes,  can 
afford  to  charge  less. 

2.  The  proceedings  for  enforcing  the  payment  are  more  apt  to  be 
regular. 

8.  It  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  collect  in  any  other  manner  the 
taxes  from  non-residents. 

4.  If  the  per  centum  allowed  for  the  collection  of  taxes  is  too  high, 
the  county  court  or  board  of  supervisors  may  reduce  it. 

N.  W.  EDWARDS,  State  Supenntendent. 


SUPERINTENDENT     OF     SCHOOLS 


People  generally  believe,  and  truly,  that  a  teacher  of  common  schools 
has  a  difl&cult  and  responsible  duty  to  perform;  that  dangers  seen  and 
unseen  beset  his  path;  that  parents  who  imagine  their  own  offspring 
always  right  and  all  other  children  wrong  are  watching  him;  and 
that  whether  he  enters  in  the  morning  or  comes  out  at  night,  critics 
and  fault-finders  stand  ready  to  publish  his  imperfections  and  proclaim 
his  missteps. 

All  these  things  aud  more  may  be  true  of  the  teacher;  but  we  opine 
that,  compared  with  a  City  Superintendent,  the  burdens  of  the  former 
are  as  nothing.  We  have  known  one  man  against  whom  no  charges  of 
tion  or  of  mal-feasance  could  be  substantiated,  either  during  or  sub- 
sequeiat  to  his  term  of  office,  annually  reelected  for  five  consecutive 
years;  and  yet  he  was  obliged  to  hold  the  office  as  a  garrison  holds 
a  beleaguered  city,  and  finally  to  surrender  at  discretion  and  resign  his 
place  upon  some  plausible  pretext,  but  really  in  consequence  of  au 
outside  pressure  greater  than  he  could  bear.  We  have  known  a  m#n 
elected  to  fill  the  balance  of  a  term  of  a  few  months'  duration  by  a 
union  of  friends  of  minority  candidates,  and  then  the  very  men  who 
caused  such  a  result  turn  round  and  battle  him  for  the  brief  period  of 
his  official  term,  as  if  he  were  a  mortal  personal  and  political  enemy, 
and  next  vote  him  out  of  office  remorselessly  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity.  We  have  known  a  man  in  a  neighboring  city,  who,  as  a 
teacher,  was  considered  talented  and  respectable,  yet  as  a  superintend- 
ent found  (according  to  report)  to  be  both  a  fool  and  a  drunkard.  We 
have  known  a  man  who,  in  a  New  England  city,  received  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year  as  principal  of  a  school,  resign  his  place 
and  take  the  superintendency  of  schools  in  a  western  city  at  fifteen 
hundred  dollars;  and  ere  two  years  had  passed  in  his  new  vocation 
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he  has  been  arraigned  on  charges  both  of  incompetency  and  dis- 
honesty; and  although  nothing  but  malice  gave  I'ise  to  the  proceed- 
ings, he  resigned  his  place  in  digust.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  and  annoyances  that  surround  the  office,  we  have  seen 
men  contend  for  it  with  the  most  pertinacious  zeal,  willing  to  sur- 
render permanent  places  and  equally  lucrative  private  employments, 
to  serve  their  country  in  this  unhappy  capacity. 

It  requires  very  rare  qualifications  to  fill  the  office  of  school  superin- 
tendent successfully, -and  the  few  who  do  possess  them  can  generally  com- 
mand equal  or  better  salaries  in  much  moi'e  stable  and  less  annoying  em- 
ployments. Nevertheless,  it  is  an  all-important  office  in  the  economy  of 
school  management,  and  ought  to  be  filled  by  men  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity. It  ought  never  to  be  made  a  political  question,  as  it  some 
times  is,  and  then  awarded  as  payment  for  services  to  some  ward  brawler, 
or  pot-house  political  pauper.  Nothing  sooner  brings  the  whole  school 
system  into  contempt,  and  produces  results  disastrous  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHING    GEOGRAPHY.  —  NUMBER     II. 


BY    EICHARD     EBWARDS. 


I  think  a  course  of  study  on  Geography  can  best  be  commenced  by  an 
examination  of  the  school-room  floor,  or  some  other  small  extent  of  sur- 
face with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar.  The  length  and  breadth  of 
such  surface  must  be  measured  by  the  children,  not  in  imagination  or 
by  pi'oxy,  but  actually,  with  some  instrument  and  accordiuo-  to  some 
standard.  The  exercise  should  be  made  real,  so  that  the  pupil  may  see 
what  it  is  to  measure.  Any  of  the  ordinary  standards  of  measurement, 
as  a  foot,  a  yard,  rod,  etc.,  and  even  the  child's  own  pace,  may  be  em- 
ployed ;  but  the  standard  having  been  once  established,  the  measure- 
ment should  be  made  as  accurately  as  possible.  Even  when  a  distance 
is  t6  be  measured  by  stepping,  the  steps  should  be  taken  with  great 
care,  and  as  high  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  the  method  is  capable  of  should 
be  secured.  Indeed,  in  all  educational  processes  accuracy  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  for  these  reasons,  among  others — that  the  habit  of  be- 
ing accurate  can  only  be  acquired  by  constant  practice ;  and  that  reli- 
ance upon  his  own  rci^^ilts  can  be  felt  by  the  pupil  only  when  he  is 
conscious  of  having  been  accurate  in  his  processes — and  knowledge 
which  can  not  be  relied  on  is  but  a  slight  remove  from  no  knowledge 
at  all. 
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After  measuring  the  sides  of  the  room,  let  it  be  proposed  to  make  on 
the  blackboard  a  picture  or  representation  of  the  floor.  A  colloquy 
somewhat  like  the  following  may  arise  between  the  teacher  and  pupils  : 

Teacher  [having  stated  what  he  proposes  to  do]. — What  do  we  wish 
to  do? 

PupiJx. — We  wish  to  make  on  the  board  a  picture  of  the  floor. 

T. — But,  it  seems  to  me,  the  board  is  smaller  than  the  floor  j  and  if 
so  how  can  we  make  a  picture  of  the  floor  on  the  board  ? 

P. — We  must  make  it  smaller  than  the  floor  really  is. 

T. — How  are  pictures  usually?  Have  you  ever  seen  pictures  in  any 
of  your  books  ? 

P. — We  have. 

T. — Pictures  of  what  ?  [Let  the  pupils  answer  as  they  are  prepared 
to  do.] 

T. — Is  the  picture  of  a  horse  usually  as  large  as  the  horse  himself? 

P. — It  is  not. 

T. — Is  each  part  of  the  picture  smaller  than  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  horse  ? 

P.— It  is. 

T. — Are  the  parts  placed  in  the  picture  as  they  are  on  the  animal, 
or  are  they  placed  differently ;  that  is,  must  the  ears,  etc.,  in  the  picture 
be  placed  in  the  same  situation  with  regard  to  other  parts  as  they  are 
in  the  animal,  or  may  the  ears  in  the  picture  be  where  the  feet  are  on 
the  horse  ? 

P. — The  parts  must  be  in  their  proper  places  in  the  picture. 

T. — You  say  the  picture  is  smaller  than  the  animal;  are  the  feet  in 
the  picture  smaller  than  they  are  on  the  horse  ? 

P.— They  are. 

T. — Are  the  ears  ? 

P.~They  are. 

T. — Is  the  head  smaller  in  the  picture  than  the  horse's  head  ? 

P.— It  is. 

T. — Now  supposing  that  one  of  the  ears  in  the  picture  is  one-fourth 
as  long  as  the  horse's  ear  to  which  it  corresponds,  then  the  head  and 
the  legs  and  the  feet  and  the  body  in  the  picture  must  be  each  one- 
fourth  as  long  as  the  same  part  really  is  on  the  horse ;  and  each  part 
must  also  appear  one-fourth  as  wide  as  it  really  is.  By  remembering 
this  we  shall  be  better  able  to  make  our  picture  of  the  floor.  Suppose 
I  wish  to  make  a  mark  to  represent  one  edge  of  the  floor  next  the  wall, 
what  sort  of  a  mark  must  it  be  ? 

P. — We  do  n't  know. 

T. — Is  the  edge  of  the  floor  straight,  or  crooked  ? 

P.— Straight. 

T. — Then  what  sort  of  a  mark  shall  I  make  to  represent  it  ? 

P. — A  straight  mark. 

T. —  How  long  did  you  say  the  house  is  ?  [Let  the  number  of  feet, 
or  of  whatever  other  unit  has  been  taken  as  a  standard,  be  given  by  the 
pupils.] 
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T. —  I  make  a  mark  or  straialit  liuc  with  the  cLalk,  and  consider  it 
as  standing  for  the  first  edge  of  the  tiooi-.  Who  of  you  has  seen  the  sun 
rise?     [vSuch  as  have  seen  the  sun  rise  raise  the  right  hand.] 

T. — You  may  point  to  the  ph\ce  where  you  have  seen  it  rise.  [Chikl- 
ren  point.] 

T. — Does  it  always  rise  in  the  same  place?  [Various  answers  may 
be  given,  but  none  should  be  received  except  such  as  are  based  upon 
the  observation  of  the  child.] 

T. — The  sun  always  rises  in  nearly  the  same  place,  but  not  exactly. 
In  the  month  of  June,  in  the  summer,  it  rises  in  this  direction  [point- 
ing], and  in  December  in  this  direction;  but  in  spring  and  autumn  it 
rises  about  midway  between  these  points.  And  now  we  call  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  sun  rises  in  the  spring  and  autumn  East.  Now,  sup- 
pose you  want  to  see  the  sun  at  noon,  can  you  do  so  by  looking  through 
any  of  the  windows  of  this  room?     [Let  the  pupils  answer.] 

T. —  Can  you  see  the  sun  at  noon  by  looking  through  the  windows  on 
all  sides  of  the  house  ? 

F. — No;  we  can  not. 

T. — Through  the  windows  of  which  side  does  the  sun  shine  at  noon  ? 
[Pupils  point  to  the  side  of  the  house.] 

T. — That  side  of  the  house  [if  there  be  one]  at  which  the  sun  shines 
directly  in  at  noon  is  called  the  South  side.  You  have  also  noticed  that 
the  sun  sets,  or  goes  out  of  sight,  in  a  point  opposite  from  the  place 
where  it  rises ;  and  the  direction  of  that  point  from  us  is  called  West. 
Again,  the  direction  opposite  to  South  is  called  North.  Now  you  may 
point  to  the  East;  to  the  South  ;  to  the  West;  to  the  North.  Suppose 
you  stand  with  your  face  toward  the  East,  looking  at  the  great,  round, 
red  sun  as  it  rises  in  the  morning,  which  way  will  your  back  be  turned  ? 

P.— To  the  West. 

T. — Your  right  hand  ? 

P. — To  the  South. 

T.— Your  left  hand  ? 

P.— To  the  North. 

T. —  What  did  we  make  this  line,  or  mark,  on  the  board  for? 

P. — We  made  it  to  stand  for  one  edge  of  the  floor. 

T. — Now  you  are  prepared  to  tell  me  which  edge  of  the  floor  it  is. 
In  what  direction  would  I 'be  going  if  I  walk  from  the  middle  of  the 
floor  toward  that  edge  or  side  of  it  which  we  have  represented  by  the 
mark  on  the  board?  [Let  the  pupils  answer  according  to  the  fact. 
Suppose  it  is  the  south  side — ] 

T. — Let  us  next  make  a  mark,  or  draw  a  line,  to  represent  the  east 
end  of  the  floor.  You  see  that  the  east  end  and  the  south  side  of  the 
floor  meet  in  a  corner,  and  hence  the  lines  we  make  on  the  board  to 
represent  them  must  also  meet.  At  what  part  of  the  line  marked  on 
the  board  must  the  other  one  meet  it?  [Pupils  point  out  the  end  at 
which  the  second  mark  must  meet  the  first.] 

T. — I  will  then  begin  to  make  the  mark  for  the  east  end  here  [that 
is,  at  the  point  indicated  by  the  pupils].  In  what  direction  shall  I 
draw  the  chalk?     [Pupils  indicate  the  direction.] 
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T. —  How  long  shall  this  line  be  made  ?     [  Perhaps  no  answer.] 

2\ — How  lonsr  is  the  east  end  of  the  room  ? 

P. — Twenty  feet  [suppose] ;  but  you  can  not  make  your  mark  so 
long. 

T. — How  long  was  the  south  side? 

P. — Forty  feet  [suppose]. 

T. — And  how  long  did  I  make  the  mark  for  it  on  the  board  ? 

P. — Two  feet  [suppose]. 

T. — Then  the  side  of  the  house  is  how  many  times  as  long  as  the 
line  I  made  ? 

P. — Twenty  times. 

T. — And  the  length  of  the  mark  is  what  part  of  the  length  of  the 
side  ? 

P. —  One-twentieth. 

T. — You  remember  you  told  me  that  the  length  of  the  horse's  ear  in 
the  picture  must  be  the  same  part  of  the  length  of  the  real  ear  that  the 
leno-th  of  the  head  is  of  the  real  head.  According  to  that,  what  part 
of  the  length  of  the  east  side  ought  the  mark  to  be  made  when  the 
mark  for  the  south  side  is  one-twentieth  the  length  of  that  side  ?  [The 
pupil  will  now  be  able  to  see  a  reason  for  making  the  line  of  a  certain 
leno-th.  The  same  result  may  be  reached  in  anothef  way,  viz  :]  What 
part  of  the  length  of  the  south  side  is  the  length  of  the  east  end  ? 

p._  One-half. 

T, — But  the  mark  for  the  south  side  is  two  feet  long;  what  part  of 
that  ought  the  mark  for  the  east  end  to  be  ? 

P. —  One-half,  or  one  foot. 

The  other  two  sides,  if  the  room  is  rectangular,  may  be  easily  repre- 
sented. When  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  next  point  is  to  locate 
the  diiferent  objects  on  the  floor,  which  may  be  introduced  in  some  such 
way  as  the  following  : 

T.  [standing  before  the  school  and  looking  upon  the  room  filled  with 
desks] — I  am  thinking  of  one  of  these  desks  :  can  you  tell  me  which 
it  is? 

P. — We  can  not  tell. 

T. — How  can  I  make  you  to  know  which  it  is?  [^Various  expedi- 
ents will  be  suggested — such  as,  ''You  can  tell  u&'",  "You  can  point 
to  the  desk  you  mean",  etc.] 

y. Yes;  I  might  tell  you  in  various  ways,  but  I  wish  you  to  know 

this  particular  desk  by  its  position ;  I  do  not  wish  you  to  know  it  by 
my  telling  you  how  it  looks  or  who  sits  at  it,  but  simply  by  my  telling 
you  where  it  is.     Can  there  be  two  desks  in  precisely  the  same  place  ? 

P. — No;  that  is  not  possible. 

T. — Very  well ;  then  if  I  tell  you  exactly  where  the  one  I  am  think- 
in"-  of  stands,  you  would  know  which  it  is.  What  shall  I  say  about  it 
in  order  to  show  you  exactly  where  it  is?  [Many  suggestions  may  be 
ofi"ered — such  as,  stating  in  what  part  of  the  room  it  is,  or  giving  its 
distance  from  one  of  the  walls.  In  all  such  cases  it  may  be  shown  that 
the  property  mentioned  belongs  alike  to  several  desks.] 
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T. — If  I  should  tell  you  that  this  desk  is  three  feet  from  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  room,  would  you  then  know  which  was  meant? 

P. —  We  could  not,  because  there  are  several  at  the  same  distance 
from  that  wall. 

T. — It  might  happen  that  only  one  was  at  the  distance  of  thi-ec  feet 
from  the  wall,  and  then  you  might  find  it  without  knowing  more;  but 
it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  measuring  to  find  out  that  no  other  desk 
is  three  feet  from  the  wall,  so  that  even  then  it  would  be  a  very  clumsy 
way.  But  suppose  I  tell  you  how  far  the  desk  I  am  thinking  of  is  from 
the  south  side  of  the  room  and  also  from  the  east  end ;  suppose  it  is 
three  feet  from  the  side  and  sis  feet  from  the  end,  do  you  think  you 
could  find  it?  [The  pupils  should  have  time  to  experiment  upon  this 
by  measuring  the  distances.] 

T. — Are  there  more  desks  than  one  that  are  three  feet  from  the  side 
and  six  feet  from  the  end?  [Here,  again,  time  should  be  given,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  every  pupil  answers  the  question  from  his  own 
observation  and  from  what  he  learns  by  measuring.] 

In  this  way  the  pupil  should  note  the  position  of  every  desk,  seat,  or 
other  object,  in  the  room,  or  at  least  of  a  sufiicient  number  of  them  to 
make  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  principle  by  which  objects  are 
located.  Different  pupils  might  have  different  desks  assigned  to  them ; 
and  the  teacher  should  test  the  accuracy  of  their  work  by  measuring 
upon  the  board  and  comparing  the  distances  marked  with  the  real  dis- 
tances upon  the  floor. 

When  the  pupil  has  had  sufiicient  practice  in  mapping  the  floor  of 
the  school-room  to  give  him  a  clear  idea  of  the  principle  just  mentioned, 
the  field  of  operation  ought  to  be  enlarged.  A  tract  of  land  should  be 
taken  and  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner.  Here,  however,  it  would  be 
better  to  alter  slightly  the  mode  of  measurement.  Jhstead  of  beginning 
to  measure  from  the  sides,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  the  house-floor,  we 
might  run  two  lines  through  the  middle  of  the  field,  one  in  an  east-west 
and  the  other  in  a  south-north  direction,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  of  course,  and  measure  from  these.  Bj  this  arrangement  a  new 
element  will  be  introduced  to  the  pupil's  notice — that  of  the  direction 
of  his  measurement.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  say  that  an  object  is 
situated  at  a  given  distance  from  one  of  these  lines ;  we  must  also  know 
on  which  side  of  the  line  it  is.  The  same  principles  should  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  view  here  as  in  the  previous  exercise.  Every  object  of 
interest  should  be  accurately  located  on  tho  map  from  measurements 
made  in  the  field.  Another  thing  that  must  not  be  neglected  here  is 
the  careful  examination  and  accurate  descrij)tion  of  all  the  principal 
objects  located  upon  our  map. 

The  advantages  proposed  to  be  derived  from  a  training  such  as  wo 
have  indicated  are,  mainly,  the  following : 

1.  Everything  will  become  a  reality  with  the  pupils;  the  words 
which  they  use  will  be  representatives  of  things  and  will  always  suggest 
these  things  to  their  minds. 

2.  Correct  ideas  will  be  acquired  of  the  nature  of  lines.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  without  some  such  expedient  this,  with  ordinary  pu- 
pils, is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
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3.  The  habit  will  be  acquired  of  considering  marks  on  any  map  as 
mere  representatives  for  objects  and  scenes  in  nature — a  habit  which 
certain  methods  of  teaching  this  subject  seem  admirably  calculated  to 
destroy,  even  where  it  exists.  To  form  such  a  habit  I  take  to  be  pe- 
culiarly the  business  of  the  teacher  of  geography.  The  teacher  can  do 
comparatively  little  in  the  way  of  imparting  information  to  his  pupils  in 
this  science ;  the  field  is  too  large  and  the  school-time  is  too  brief  to 
allow  him  to  traverse  any  great  extent  of  it  in  their  company.  But  he 
can  aid  them  in  forming  the  habit  of  looking  behind  the  words  of  a 
book  or  the  lines  of  a  map  to  the  realities  for  which  these  are  only  arbi- 
trary signs.  He  can  aid  them  in  forming  in  their  minds  accurate  pic- 
tures of  the  scenes  described  or  mentioned  in  their  books  or  represented 
on  their  maps.  He  can  help  them  to  see  the  majestic  mountain,  in  his 
mind's  eye,  as  distinctly  as  if  he  stood  at  its  base;  or  to  have  as  lively 
a  conception  of  the  lake  or  the  prairie  as  if  they  were  in  very  deed 
spread  out  at  his  feet. 

4.  By  such  practice  the  pupil  will  be  prepared  to  understand  the  use 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  to  perceive  the  fitness  of  that  method  of 
showing  the  location  of  places. 


AV  H  A  T     CONSTITUTES     A     ]\1  A  N  '  S    VALUE  ? 


BT    SENEX. 


Every  child  born  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Illinois  has  a  claim 
upon  the  world  for  a  living,  and  a  living  he  will  have  by  some  means 
or  other ;  but  whether  that  child  will  earn  a  living  and  be  a  blessing  to 
the  community  or  hang  as  a  dead  weight  on  the  prosperity  of  those  about 
him  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  provisions  made  for  his  intellectual 
and  moral  training.  Millions  of  dollars  are  annually  invested  by  our 
citizens  in  railroads  and  canals,  by  which,  as  we  all  think,  the  public 
"•ood  is  promoted.  But  our  school  sj^stem  is  as  important  as  our  system 
of  internal  improvement,  and  as  intimately  connected  with  the  value  of 
property  and  our  permanent  national  Avelfare.  Many  are  too  ignorant 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  education.  Go  to  the  untutored  savage  and 
offer  him  gratuitously  the  means  of  educating  his  children,  and  he  will 
not  even  thank  you  for  doing  it.  The  more  ignorant  a  community  the 
less  they  value  intellectvial  and  moral  improvement.  Not  merely  the 
well-being  of  the  rising  generation  but  our  own  welfare  and  peace  of 
mind  is  involved  in  the  subject.  If  there  be  any  real  good,  any  sub- 
stantial wealth,  if  any  thing  of  an  earthly  nature  will  render  a  man 
comfortable  and  happy  in  the  decline  of  life,  it  is  the  intellectual  and 
moral  worth  of  his  children 
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Let  me  ask,  what  is  the  vahie  of  a  man,  or  what  is  a  mau  worth?  It 
depends  on  circumstances.  An  able-bodied  colored  man  at  the  South 
would  fetch  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  dollars;  a  woman  thirty 
years  old  would  fetch  from  six  to  nine  hundred  dollars;  whether  black 
or  white,  able-bodied  men  fit  for  nothing  but  to  split  rails  and  hoe  corn 
are  worth  about  a  thousand  dollars,  and  would  bring  that  in  market  if 
oiFered  for  sale. 

Yet,  many  years  ago  I  saw  a  colored  woman  in  St.  Louis  sold  for  four 
thousand  dollars.  Ah,  how  was  that?  what  constituted  her  value?  she 
was  plaiii'-looking,  some  forty  years  old,  and  so  far  a  cripple  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  her  to  perform  any  great  amount  of  manual  labor,  and 
what  rendered  her  worth  four  thousand  dollars?  At  the  period  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  she  had  the  charge  and  oversight  of  a  large 
boarding-house,  in  which  I  was  living  at  the  time.  Her  master  in- 
trusted her  with  any  amount  of  money ;  attended  by  under-servants, 
she  went  abroad  to  the  markets  and  stores,  and  made  all  necessary 
purchases,  and  saw  that  every  thing  was  kept  in  order ;  in  a  word,  she 
was  honest  and  capable,  and  this  rendered  her  valuable.  And  the 
proprietor  of  a  large  city  hotel  purchased  her  for  four  thousand  dollars 
that  she  might  take  the  charge  and  oversight  of  his  large  establish- 
ment, and  manage  it  advantageously.  It  was  not  her  limbs  and 
muscles,  but  the  qualities  of  her  heart  and  head,  which  he  purchased 
at  so  great  a  price.  He  knew  what  he  Avas  about,  congratulated  himself 
on  having  made  the  contract,  feeling  that  he  had  got  his  money's  worth' 
and  more  too.  * 

We  read  of  a  colored  man  in  one  the  southern  States,  who  succeeded 
in  constructing  a  bridge  over  a  river  where  it  was  greatly  needed,  and 
where  it  was,  at  that  time,  supposed  that  a  bridge  could  not  be  erected ; 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity  the  State  purchased  his  freedom, 
paying  his  master  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  was  deemed  a  fair 
compensation;  and  the  question  returns.  What  is  a  man  worth?  What 
is  such  a  man  as  Fulton  worth  ?  If  he  had  not  invented  the  steamboat, 
Illinois  at  this  time  would  have  been  almost  a  wilderness,  and  land 
in  this  part  of  our  country  would  not  have  been  worth  more  than 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  and  corn  six  and  a  fourth  cents  p*  bushel. 

What  was  General  Washington  worth  to  these  United  States,  or 
General  Washington's  mother,  who  exerted  such  an  influence  in  the 
formation  of  his  character? 

It  has  been  said  that  Colonel  Benton's  daughter  married  somewhat 
against  his  wishes,  but  subsequently  he  became  better  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Fremont  his  son-in-law,  and  was  perfectly  reconciled  to  "the 
match.  Now  if  the  proposal  was  to  be  made  that  there  should  be  a 
change,  and  that  in  the  place  of  Colonel  Fremont  he  (Benton)  was 
to  accept  of  a  low-lived  ignoramus  for  a  son-in-law,  how  many  thousands 
or  millions  of  dollars,  think  ye,  in  his  estimation,  would  have  to  be 
thrown  in  to  render  it  an  equivalent  or  a  fair  exchange.  On  the  death 
of  certain  individuals  the  community  feels,  or  the  nation  feels,  as  if  it  had 
met  with  a  great  loss.  And  what  is  a  man  worth  ?  or,  to  present  the 
question  in  a  form  more  practical  and  in  which  you  may  be  more  in- 
20 
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terestod,  What  are  your  children  to  be  worth?  It  is  ti-ue,  they  are  never 
to  be  sold,  yet  what  will  they  be  worth  to  you,  to  their  friends  and  to 
the  community  r*  It  depends  on  circumstances,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say 
how  much  they  are  to  be  worth. 

Farmers  are  usually  fond  of  good  stock,  and  occasionally  at  a  great 
expense  they  import  new  varieties  from  abroad,  ^^very  one  knows 
that  by  extra  care  and  attention  an  inferior  animal  can  be  much  im- 
proved and  rendered  valuable  when  three  years  old,  and  they  look  well 
to  the  profits.  But,  by  some  strange  fatuity,  many  forget  or  entirely 
overlook  the  circumstance  that  by  bestowing  extra  attention  on  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture  of  their  children  they  can  easily  enhance 
their  valile  from  eight  hundred  to  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars.  And, 
what  is  more,  we  are  responsible  for  their  well-being  in  time  and  for 
eternity.  If  injured  by  our  neglect,  they  will  bring  down  our  gray 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave;  but  if  cared  for  and  possessed  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  worth,  they  will  be  to  us  a  rich  inheritance,  the  stay 
and  staff  of  our  declining  years;  and  as  we  make  our  bed  so  we  must  lie. 


SPRING      HAS      COME 


BY     ARTHUR    A.    CLOYES. 


The  wintry  snows  have  fled  from  hill  and  highland, 

From  valley  and  from  lea; 
Thy  blue  waves  dance  on  rocky  shore  and  island, 

0  dark  and  solemn  sea. 

The  buds  are  bursting  on  the  waving  willows, 

The  swallow  skims  the  plain. 
The  sea-bird  soars  above  the  bounding  billows 

Of  the  far-flashing  main. 

Beside  the  road  the  violet  is  springing. 

Soft  sweeps  the  southern  breeze ; 
The  blue-bird's  note  at  morn  is  gayly  ringing 

From  out  the  apple  trees. 

Their  coronals  of  green,  upon  the  mountains, 

The  ancient  woodlands  don; 
Again  toward  the  sea  the  sparkling  fountains 

Ai'e  gayly  dashing  on. 

A  thousand  forms  of  life  to  light  are  winging 

Upon  the  gentle  blast ; 
Oh !  may  there  come  to  all  fond  dreams  upspringing 

No  dai'k  iconoclast! 

Fair  Spring !  thy  gentle  gales  should  bx'ing  no  sadness, 

No  midnight  cloud  of  woe. 
To  me  thou  bringest  that  swift  dream  of  gladnes.s 

That  lit  the  long  ago 
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HITS      AT      THE      TIMES. 


BY  ALVAH. 


PERSONe  REPRESENTED. 


Esquire  Jones,  a  Magistrate. 
HiGHiiEAD,  a.  Collegian  rusticating. 
Hawkeye,  a  Yankee. 
Passionate,  a  young  Southerner. 
Wildfire,  an  Abolitionist. 


Cooke,  an  Office-Seeker. 
Rhymer,  a  Poetaster. 
LocKLEY,  a  Maine-Law  man. 
Davis,  a  Spiritual  Rapper. 
Smith,  an  Attendant. 


Scene — Esquire  Jones's  Office.     Jones,  Wildfire,  and  Passionate. 

Wild. — I  repeat  it,  gentlemen,  the  system  of  American  slavery  is  the 
very  essence  of  all  tyranny,  cruelty  and  impurity.  No  language  can 
depict  the  horrible  guilt  of  those  who  do  not  lift  up  their  voices  against 
this  great  national  curse  and  sin. 

Pas. — And  I  am  bold  to  say  that  the  abolitionists  are  a  set  of  half- 
crazy,  half-mad  fanatics,  ranting  about  a. system  of  which  they  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  and  with  which  they  have  no  more  right  to  concern 
themselves  than  the  occupants  of  pandemonium  have  with  honest  christ- 
ians. You,  sir,  may  well  reserve  your  declamations  for  the  ears  of  those 
who  know  as  little  of  slavery  as  yourself. 

Wild. — Not  so  fast.  I  am  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that  inhu- 
man and  diabolical  system  as  though  I  had  seen  its  blood-chilling  enor- 
mities with  my  own  eyes.  You  can  not  disguise  the  awful  and  re^rolting 
features  of  slavery.  They  stare  all  Christendom  in  the  face,  and  I  will 
never  hold  my  peace  whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself  to  utter 
my  abhorrence  of  this  complication  of  human  villainies,  this  wide-spread 
moral  pestilence  which  is  torturing  the  bodies  and  shriveling  up  the 
souls  of  three  million  American  citizens. 

Pas. —  You  're  an  impudent,  meddling  puppy,  sir,  interfering  wilh 
our  domestic  institutions,  and  by  your  intlammatory  speeches  and  pub- 
lications kindling  a  fire  that  will,  ere  long,  eat  up  our  glorious  Union 
and  make  the  slaves'  condition  really  hopeless  and  pitiable.  If  you 
were  to  come  among  us,  we  would  soon  find  a  way  to  cool  your  ardor, 
and  teach  you  that  our  feelings  and  interests  and  rights  are  not  to  be 
outraged  with  impunity. 

Junes. — Hold,  friends;  do  not  become  so  excited;  be  calm. 

Wild. — Fie  upon  your  calmness !  The  sound  of  the  lash  and  the 
clanking  of  fetters  are  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  here  stands,  in  my  sight, 
one  for  whose  crimes  language  has  no  name  sufficiently  comprehensive 
and  awful.  A  thief,  he  steals  women  and  children ;  a  robber,  he  robs 
men  of  their  hands,  their  eyes,  their  souls;  a  tyrant,  history  blushes  to 
mention  him  with  Nero  ;  a  murderer, 
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Pas. — Silence,  villain  !  or  I  will  tear  your  tongue  from  your  mouth. 
Slander  and  misrepresentation  are  tbe  common  resort  of  turbulent  spir- 
its, but  the  blackest  heart  never  fabricated  a  more  malignant  falsehood 
than  that  which  you  have  just  uttered. 

Wild. — I  have  told  but  half  of  the  revolting  truth. 

Pas. — You  have  told  none  of  the  truth. 

Jones. — Why  this  heat  ?  Do  you  expect  to  convince  each  other  by 
using  such  language  or  manifesting  such  a  spirit  as  this  ?  A  subject  so 
important  as  slavery,  and  one  upon  which  it  is  manifestly  so  difficult  to 
act  safely  and  efficiently,  requires  uncommon  candor  and  judgment  in 
its  discussion.  Instead  of  working  yourselves  up  to  a  very  high  pitch 
of  excitement  and  then  pouring  out  your  indignation  in  burning  words, 
you  should  endeavor,  however  deeply  you  may  feel,  to  guard  against 
every  intemperate  expression,  and  address  each  other  in  the  language  of 
sober  reason  and  kindness. 

Wild. — I  have  no  patience  with  slave-holders,  or  their  abettors  at 
the  North.  We  have  been  calm  long  enough,  and  it  is  high  time  to 
speak  in  thunder  tones  to  the  North  as  well  as  the  South. 

Pas. — When  were  you  calm  ?  When  have  abolitionists  addressed 
the  South  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  ?  Never,  sir,  nor  do  we  expect  any 
thing  but  abuse  from  them. 

[Enter  Hawkeye  and  Highheau.] 

Hawk. — How  are  ye,  Jones?  Allow  me  to  announce  George 
Washington  Andrew  Jackson  Thomas  Jefferson  Plato  Aris- 
tophanes HiGHHEAD  and  commend  him  to  your  acquaintance. 

Jones. — Good  evening,  Mr.  Highhead. 

High. — Ah,  I  am  excessively  delighted  at  the  delectable  prospect  of 
enjoying  a  few  moments'  confabulations  with  a  gentleman  of  your  re- 
puted^manifold  and  superlatively  excellent  philological  and  scientific 
attainments. 

Jones. — When  did  you  arrive  in  town,  Mr.  Highhead  ? 

High. — A  very  timely  and  relevant  interrogatory,  Mr.  Jones,  and 
therefore  it  shall  elicit  a  terse  and  laconic  response.  Having  applied 
myself  to  the  profound  cogitations  of  legal  science  for  numerons  consec- 
utive months,  exhausted  nature  intimated  the  indispensableness  of  re- 
laxation and  refection ;  and,  apprejiending  that  peregrinations  in  the 
more  rural  and  sparsely-populated  districts  approximating  to  Her  Majes- 
ty's dominions  would  furnish  irrecusable  and  paramount  advantages  to 
a  gentleman  of  my  temperament,  T  determined  to  rusticate  in  this  longi- 
tude and  latitude  an  undefined  number  of  diurnal  periods. 

Hawk. — Jerusalem  !  what  larning  !  Jones,  hand  me  your  diction- 
ary. '  Inexcusable  and  catamount  advantages' — what  kind  of  things 
are  they,  I  should  like  to  know. 

Jones. — You  are  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  I  understood. 

High. —  Precisely  so. '  In  the  earlier  portions  of  my  juvenile  exist- 
ence I  perpetrated  multifarious  argumentative  orations,  and  was  innately 
conscious  of  a  gigantic  predisposition  to  the  intricate  and  labyrinthine 
profundities  of  municipal  law.     Nevertheless,  until  within  a  diminutive 
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number  of  years  have  my  mental  faculties  been  trained  in  tbe  gymna- 
sium of  craniological  and  mesmeric  science.  Physiology,  psychology, 
neurology  and  phrenology  are  sciences  of  which  I  am  perfectly  master, 
and  to  which  most  of  my  writtjen  concatenated  lucubrations  particularly 
relate.  « 

JSaivk. —  Mercy  on  me!  'concentrated  puking  rations' !  why,  I  should 
think  your  head  would  split.  '  Cramology,  skykology' — say,  Jones, 
have  n't  you  got  a  Hindoo  dictionary  ?  It  would  be  just  the  article  for 
me. 

Fas. — Will  you  favor  us,  Mr.  Highiiead,  by  examining  this  gentle- 
man's (Wildfire's)  skull?  He  will  consent,  I  am  sure,  as  he  is  a 
man  of  great  philtinthropy  and  judgment,  and  your  account  of  him, 
therefore,  can  not  fail  of  being  favorable. 

Jones. — Mr.  Wildfire,  will  you  let  the  gentleman  examine  your 
head? 

Wild. —  Are  you  an  abolitionist,  sir? 

High. —  My  judgment  preponderates  perceptibly  and  demonstrably 
toward  the  indefeasible  rights  of  man  and  the  inalienable  privileges  of 
society  at  large. 

Haivk. —  Good  !  That  's  plain.  You  're  a  sterling  abolitionist,  and 
Friend  Wildfire  will  not  object  to  the  examination. 

Wild. — No;  you  may  proceed.     [Wildfire  seats  himself,  and 
HiGHHEAD  examines.^ 

Hi^. — This  gentleman  has  an  intellectual  development  tantamount 
to  that  of  the  renowned  and  redoubtable  alchemist  and  crusader  Guliel- 
MUS  HiGHDELBORGEN  ;  acquisitiveness,  moderate ;  caution,  prominent ; 
causality,  large ;  language,  gigantic ;  reverence,  full ;  combativeness 
and  destructiveness,  small. 

Hawk. —  Excellent !     There  is  more  in  phrenology  than  I  supposed. 

High. — In  short,  gentlemen,  the  subject  is  a  man  of  multitudinous 
superlative  preeminences.  Nevertheless,  the  social  aifections  not  being 
specially  and  prominently  developed,  although  past  their  nascent  peri- 
od, he  is  too  cautious  and  speculatively  solicitous,  altogetKr,  for  a  re- 
former. 

Hawk. —  Hit  him,  to  a  charm.  Now  I  want  to  be  mesmerized;  I 
feel  dreadful  sleepy,  so  you  could  n't  have  a  better  subject. 

High. — You  may,  then,  locomote  yourself  or  emigrate  to  the  most 
retired  portion  of  this  edifice,  near  the  perpendicular  mural  structure 
yonder.  \^They  retire  to  the  'mural  structure' ,  and  HiGHHEAD  ma- 
nipulates, etc.^ 

ACT  11. 

l^Enter  Rhymer  and  Cooke.] 

Jones. — Do  you  get  any  news,  Mr.  Cooke  ? 
Cooke. — Nothing  special. 
Jones. — Fine  evening,  Mr.  Rhymer. 
Rhy. —  0  yes  ;.  the  moon  is  shining  silver  bright, 

'T  is  a  most  captivating  night. 

Wild. — You  still  do  some  thing  for  the  Muses,  I  perceive. 
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Rhy. —  Poetry  is  my  life,  my  soul,  my  food ; 

I  write  it  for  the  sake  of  doing  good. 

Pas. — Your  motive  is  a  very  noble  one;   but  I  can  not  see  how  po- 
etry is  food.     T)o  yoii  reckon  it  animal,  or  vegetable  ? 
Rhi/. —  Not  either,  friend,  • 

I  spoke  in  figures  then ; 
It  feeds  my  soul  — 
My  palate  craves  a  hen. 

Pas. — I  understand  you ;  it  is  a  mental  luxury  to  write  poems. 
RJiy. —  0,  aye,  I  delight  in  this  employment ; 

It  is  my  highest  mortal  enjoyment. 

Wild. — Have  you  written  any  thing  on  the  horrofs  of  slavery,  as  you 
engaged  to  a  few  days  since '/ 

Rhi/. —        I  've  struck  the  harp  to  notes  of  woe  and  fear, 
Aijd  now,  methinks,  a  nation's  ear  will  hear. 

CnoJce. — Bythe  way,  Friend  Jones,  I  have  some  idea  of  writing  to 
President  Pierce  for  an  appointment.  It  strikes  me  some  of  the  offices 
ought  to  come  this  way,  and  I  know  of  no  one  more  at  liberty  to  serve 
the  public  than  myself.     What  say  you  to  my  project,  will  it  succeed? 

Jones. — There  can  be  no  harm  in  trying. 

Cooke. — Just  so.  "Well,  I  've  put  down  a  few  words  on  paper,  and 
would  like  your  judgment  upon  them. 

^^/.— Read  !  "Read  ! 

Cooke. —  [rearfs.]  •  ^ 

To  His  Excellency  the  venerable  President  Pieece  : 

I  have  long  been  a  warm  admirer  of  your  distinguished  abilities  and 
unequaled  political  sagacity.  Your  eminent  course  of  public  services, 
in  which  you  have  consumed  the  spring-time  and  summer  of  your  exist- 
ence, and  which  have  endeared  you  to  all  democratic  men,  and  secured 
for  you  the  first  place  in  the  annals  of  our  country  and  the  gratitude  of 
ages  yet  unborn,  kindle  in  my  breast  feelings  *oo  big  for  utterance. 
The  statio»|*'OU  now  fill — more  exalted  than  any  other  on  earth — re- 
ceived new  dignity  and  importance  from  your  own  great  name.  What 
a  glorious  country  !  Every  thing  goes  on  smoothly  since  your  election. 
The  feds  are  used  up ;  free  trade  works  to  a  charm ;  crops  are  far 
better  than  under  the  last  administration.  We  think  we  shall  be  able 
to  manage  black  republicanism — that  is,  if  you  should  give  us  the  hon- 
ors and  emoluments  of  office.  This  would  help  us  wonderfully,  and 
''  would  add  another  leaf  to  the  chaplet  of  your  fame,"  as  the  poet  says. 
It  would  make  you  unboundedly  popular  in  these  parts  and  secure  our 
delegation  in  favor  of  your  renomination.  Remember  me  to  your  inter- 
esting and  excellent  wife. 

Your  most  obedient  .and  humble  servant,  I.  COOKE. 

P.S.  The  friends  here  think  I  am  the  man  to  serve  the  people;  and 
I  can  say,  without  boasting,  that  no  one  in  this  section  is  a  more  unter- 
rified  Nebraska  Democrat  than  myself.  I.  C. 

What  say  you  ?     Is  it  all  right  ? 

Jones. — It  struck  me  there  might  be  a  slight  incongruity  in  applying 
the  epithet  'venerable'  to  so  young  a  man  as  Mr.  Pierce.    Am  1  right  ? 
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Cooke. — I  think  not.  General  Pierce  has  been  long  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  is,  I  presume,  fifty  or  sixty  years  old. 

Jones. — I  was  not  aware  of  his  being  so  old,  or  of  his  having  served 
the  public  so  long  as  you  intimate ;  but  you  are  more  familiar  with 
these  matters  than  I. 

Pas. — Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Pierce? 

Cooke. —  None  at  all. 

Pas. — Why,  then,  do  you  ask  to  be  remembered  to  her? 

Cooke. — Because  the  women  have  a  great  influence  in  these  matters ; 
and  it, is  always  best  to  notice  them,  and  enlist  them  on  one's  side  if 
possible.  ^ 

Wild. — Mr.  Cooke,  I  am  amazed  that  a  man  of  your  sense  and  in- 
formation can  yet  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Nebraska  party — a  party 
wedded  to  the  foul  system  of  slavery  and  guilty  of  the  basest  truckling 
to  southern  dictation — a  party  to  which  history  furnisiies  no  pai'allel. 

Pas. — Be  assured,  3'oung  man,  that  the  South  asks  nothing  more 
than  what  is  granted  to  her  by  the  Constitution,  and  no  party  of  honor- 
able men  will  or  can  deny  her  that. 

Cooke. — Well,  I  am  satisfied ;  my  letter  is  just  the  thing,  without 
any  corjj^ction  whatever. 

Rhy. —  Do  let  me  add  a  stanza  thereto  — 

It 's  just  to  tlie  pm-pose  ;  now  do  let  me,  do. 

Cooke. — Well,  what  is  it  ? 

Rhy. —         Thus,  dear  Mr.  Pierce,  you  know  my  request; 

Till  you  give  me  an  answer  I  shall  have  no  rest. 

Oh  grant  m;^  petition,  and  then  you  shall  be         / 

Doubly  honored  by  my  wife  and  me. 

Jones. — These  lines  would  add  some  thing  to  the  letter,  in  my 
opinion. 

Cooke. — It  may  be.  Give  me  a  copy,  and  I  '11  look  at  them  again. 
\_Hands  him  a,  copy.'\ 

Pas. — I  believe  we  all,  or  nearly  all,  indorse  Mr.  CoOKE,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  drawn  up  a  petition  to  Mr.  Secretary  Campbell,  as  follows : 

To  the  Postmaster-General : 

We,  the  undersigned,  Nebraska  Democrats,  respectfully  request  you 
to  appoint  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen  Isaac  N.  Cooke,  Esquire, 
Postmaster  of  Wesley  City.  , 

I  have  affixed  my  name,  and  propose  that  you,  gentlemen,  do  the 
same.     \_All  sign  htu  Wildfire.] 

Jones. — Mr.  Wildfire,  will  you  subscribe  to  this  petition? 
Wild. — I  am  not  a  Nebraska  Democrat. 
Rhy. — Now  I  want  to  read  you  a  scrap  of  my  poetry. 

The  sun  was  set,  the  air  was  still, 

And  singing  was  the  whippoorwill,  • 

When  the  moon  arose,  so  fair  and  clear. 

And  Jane  let  fall  a  pearly  tear. 

The  stars  were  twinkling,  too,  that  night, 

And  the  winds  were  blowing  with  all  theii'  might ; 

But  Jane  was  sighing  for  her  dear  — 
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Ah,  why  is  he  not  already  here  ? 
How  strong  are  pure  affection's  strings  I 
How  deep  the  joys  and  woes  she  brings ! 
More  wakeful  than  the  stars  of  night 
Is  pure  affection's  constant  light. 
Yes,  green  as  grass  and  sweet  as  sap, 
It  still  endures,  without  a  single  nap. 
While  life  and  breath  and  strength  remain, 
Or  blood  runs  gurgling  thl-ough  each  vein. 

Jones. — You  have  certainly  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times,  Mr.  Rhym- 
er. Persevere,  and  you  can  not  fail  of  success ;  for  he  is  allo\ved  to 
be  the  poet  of  any  age  who  faithfully  embodies  all  that  is  poetical  in  the 
spirit  of  his  times.     Indeed,  your  party  is  truly  sapient. 

Rhy. —  0  Muse,  I  love  you  more  and  more ; 

My  poetry  never  sounded  half  so  well  before. 

[Enter  Lockley.] 

Wild. — Well,  Mr.  Lockley,  how  prospers  the  cause  of  temperance '( 

Lock. — Not  so  well  as  it  should.  There  is  an  apathy  creeping  into 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  is  truly  alarming.  Drunkenness,  the 
greatest  scourge  that  ever  afflicted  mankind,  is  left  to  do  it^work  of 
destruction  upon  the  character,  body  and  soul,  while  men  are  building 
railroads,  hospitals,  and  prisons,  and  striving  in  every  way  to  enlarge 
their  possessions  and  secure  them  from  danger.  Vain  thought !  while 
alcohol  is  suffered  to  madden  the  brain  and  harden  the  heart,  crime  and 
sorrow,  want  and  desperation,  will  stalk  through  our  land.  It  is  time 
we  were  awake  to  the  enormous  evils  of  intemperance.  War,  pestilence 
and  slavery  deserve  not  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison  with  it.  It  en- 
grosses within  itself  every  species  of  evil,  and  its  blighting  curse  is  felt 
in  all  our  borders. 

Pas.-r-Yon  do  not  object  to  a  good  social  glass  occasionally,  I  pre- 
sume. 

Loch. — Most  certainly.     There  is  death  in  the  cup. 

Jones. — I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Lockley,  to  hear  you  talk  so  rashly; 
still,  I  am  persuaded  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Maine-Law  con- 
spiracy which  was  attempted  to  be  foisted  on  us  last  fall. 

Lock. — I  had  much  to  do  with  it,  and  shall  have  more.  It  will 
prove  the  salvation  of  our  cause,  and  will  yet  become  the  law,  the 
Maine  Law  of  the  land.  Then  will  whisky-venders  be  sent  howling 
back  to  their  dens,  or  be  driven  to  more  christian  occupations. 

Pas. — Do  you,  then,  advocate  the  destruction  of  property  and  the 
search  of  private  dwellings  ? 

Lock. — I  advocate  the  checking  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquoi's  and 
all  other  poisons — peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must;  but  check 
it,  at  all  events. 

\_Ent.er  Smith  a7id  Davis.] 

Smith. — Permit  me  to  introduce  my  friend  Mr.  Davis,  who  has  the 
remarkable  faculty  of  tipping  over  tables,  upsetting  chairs,  and  sending 
the  furniture  generally  dancing  round  the  room. 
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Jones. —  Good  evening,  Mr.  Davis.     [Davis  bows.^ 

Smith. — I  would  further  state  that  tables  have  been  known  to  follow 
him  around  and  out  of  rooms,  down  stairs,  and  even  into  the  streets, 
and  that  chairs  frequently  do  this,  while  he  often  produces  most  unac- 
countable rappings. 

Jones. — It  is  said,  Mr.  Davis,  that  you  can  confer  with  the  spirits 
of  the  departed,  and  can  call  them,  at  will,  from  their  dark  abodes. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  show  us  how  it  is  done  ?         • 

Davis  [_in  a  mysterious  tone~\. — If  our  spirits  are  attuned  in  harmony 
with  theirs,  we  may  hold  converse  with  the  invisible  beings  around  us. 
But  we  must  banish  all  harsh  thoughts  and  actions  from  our  circle,  for 
the  spirits  are  gentle  and  will  only  go  into  quiet  company.  These  ex- 
cited voices  and  flushed  faces  must  become  calm  and  peaceful.  My 
friends,  if  you  will  now  gather  around  this  table  we  shall  soon  be  able 
to  show  you  some  of  the  evidences  of  spiritual  agency.  [  Thei/  seat 
themselves  about  the  table.']  Now  place  your  hands  on  the  table  with  a 
gentle  pressure.  The  spirits  communicate  by  raps.  One  rap  signifies 
'no';  two  raps  signify 'yes' ;  and  three,  'doubtful'.  Are  there  spir- 
its in  attendance?  \_Ttvo  rcqys.]  Yes,  the  spirits  <we  here  and  will  do 
our  bidding. 

Lock. — Ask  them  whether  there  are  distilleries  in  their  countiy. 

Davis. —  Are  there  distilleries  in  the  land  of  spirits  ?     [(9«e  rap."] 

Rhy. —  Is  there  room  in  Paradise  yet  for  a  poet  ? 

If  there  is,  I  sliould  like  to  know  it.        Y  I'hrce  raps.^ 

Smith. — No,  Mr.  Rhymer,  they  are  all  full  up  there,  so  you  can't 
get  in. 

Jones. — Will  HiGHHEAD  mesmerize  Hawkeye  ?     [No  response.'] 

Davis. — The  spirits  regard  an  answer  as  useless. 

Cooke. — Shall  I  get  the  appointment  of  Postmaster  at  Wesley  City? 
\_Two  rajjs.]  Just  as  I  told  you.  The  ladies  should  always  be  remem- 
bered. 

Wild. — Will  Kansas  be  a  free  State ?     \_Three  raps.~\ 

Pas. — Have  abolitionists  any  business  in  Kansas?  \_Tico  rap)s.'\ 
The  spirits  are  liars,  and  you  are  a  humbug. 

Davis. — These  rough  words  have  driven  away  the  spirits,  and  I  will 
also  leave.  [He  rises  to  go,  and  the  table  foUoios  him.  Hiohhead 
returns.] 

High. — By  means  of  the  appropriate  and  infallible  manipulations,  I 
have  superinduced  the  somnolent  god  to  exert  his  soporific  energies  up- 
on my  young  friend,  and  am  now  prepared,  in  a  judgmatical  and  mag- 
nifical  method,  to  exhibit  the  Eleusiuiau  mysteries  of  the  monarchical 
mesmeric  science.  [They  go  to  wake  Hawkeye,  and,  having  failed, 
return;  whereupon  UmiUlV. AD  proceeds  to  manipulate  him  into  the 
office.]  You  will  now  observe  that  as  I  approximate  the  ramusculi  of 
the  superior  ramifications  of  my  corporeal  nature  to  the  apex  of  this 
gentleman's  cranium,  just  above  the  falciform  process  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter, where  is  located  the  organ  of  self-esteem,  there  will  be  exhibited 
indubitable  manifestations  of  unusual  sensitivity  and  activity  in  the 
afore-mentioned  organ  of  self-esteem.  [Manipxdates.] 
21 
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Pas. — Capital !     See  liim  strut.     He  feels  nicely  now. 

Higli. — The  organ  of  combativeness,  adjacent  to  the  auricular  pro- 
jections, will  now  be  illustrated.  [^After  manipulations,  Hawkeye 
strikes  fiercely  till  the  counter  manijndations.'l  You  ma}'  now  observe 
that,  as  I  elongate  the  prominent  digital  extremity  of  my  dextral  arm 
to  the  organ  of  language,  located  in  immediate  contiguity  and  posterior 
juxtaposition  to  the  young  man's  luminiferous  optics,  he  will  thereupon 
wax  exceediqgly  grandiloquent  and  loquacious.     [Manijndates.'] 

Hawk. — "Feller  CitizExNS  :  Are  such  things  to  be  did  ?  I  ask  you 
in  the  name  of  the  American  Eagle,  lolio  whipped  the  shaggy-headed 
Lion  of  Great  Britain,  an'  now  sits  a-roostin'  on  the  magnetic  tclegruph, 
IF  SUCH  coin's  is  A-GOIN'  TO  BE  CONGLOMERATED.       I    REPEAT  IT 

TO  YOU,  IN  THE  NAME  0'  THAT  GLORIOUS  PEACOCK  0' 
LIBERTY,  WHEN  HE'S  A-FLEWIN'  O'ER  THE  CLOUD- 
CAPPED  SUMMITS  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS, 
[counter  manipulations^  if  we  's  goiu'  to  be  extemper" 

Wild. — How  eloquent !  and  fast  asleep,  too  !  Surely,  Mr.  High- 
head,  there  must  be  some  enchantment  in  the  touch  of  your  fingers. 

High.. — The  organ  of  alimcntiveness,  prostrated  between  the  optics 
and  auricles,  will  now  be  manipulated.  [Hawkeye  shoivs  sig?is  of 
starvation  ;  an  apple  being  presented,  he  makes  but  one  moxithful  of  it.'\ 

Pas. —  He  'd  breed  a  famine  in  a  short  time.  Do  stop  him,  or  he  '11 
die  of  consumption.  \^The  maniptdations  being  reversed,  he  spews  out 
the  apple  in  disgust. 1 

High. — I  will  now  excite  time  and  tune,  and,  in  connection  there- 
with, reverence.     [^Manipidates.'} 

Hawk. — [/Siw^s.]     When  I  can  read  my  title  clear 
To  mansions  in  the  skies, 
I  '11  bid  fare 

High. — I  will  now  change  reverence  to  mirthfulness. 

Haick. —  Yankee  Doodle,  keep  it  up, 

Yankee  Doodle  dandy—  [^Excitement  thrown  off.^ 

High. — I  shall  now  illustrate  most  irrefragably  the  existence  and  na- 
ture of  the  organ  of  philoprogenitiveness,  or  love  of  children,  and  also, 
immediately  thereafter,  destructiveness.  [Manipulates.  Hawkeye 
hugs  a  rag  baby  in  his  arms,  kisses  it  in  an  ecstasy  of  fondness,  and 
then,  as  destructiveness  is  excited,  hurls  it  from  him  with  spiteful  vio- 
lence. While  HiGHHEAD  makes  the  folloioing  speech,  Hawkeye  con- 
trives, with  his  finger  on  the  end  of  his  nose,  to  wink  to  the  company 
unobserved  by  the  speaker.~\ 

High. — Thus,  gentlemen,  you  have  witnessed  some  of  the  wonderful 
sequences  of  this  hyper-physical,  psychological  and  ontological  science. 
An  incontestible  demonstration  has  been  given  that  a  person  may  be 
cast  into  a  state  of  profound  and  invulnerable  somnolency,  and  that  the 
volition  and  dephlogisticated  or  empyreal  energies  may  be  excited  and 
directed  according  to  the  silently-expressed  will  of  a  second  person. 
[  Wakens  Hawkeye.] 

Hawk,  [imbbing  his  eyes']  —  Had  a  glorious  nap.  Been  to  Egypt  and 
Italy  by  way  of  Saturn  and  the  fixed  stars  !     Now  I  wish  you  'd  let  me 
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feel  of  your  attic  story.  What  a  glorious  development  of  whiskers  !  and 
then  such  hair — the  soil  can't  be'thin,  I  'm  sure.  Do  be  seated.  I  '11 
take  the  bearings  of  your  upper  loft  directly. 

High.— -Rave  a  care  not  to  disturb  the  radiating  fibres  of  my  occip- 
ital and  sincipital  rotundity. 

Hawk. — Do  n't  be  alarmed.  My  soul !  what  a  bump  of  gabology  ! 
Why,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  phrenology,  your  jaw  should  be  hung  on 
a  swivel.  But  what 's  this  sticking  out  a  feet  ?  0,  strutativeness,  sure 
as  life.  [HiGHHEAD  is  restkss.']  Keep  still ;  I  '11  be  through  in  a 
minute.  This  is  a  pondiferous  bump,  as  you  would  say,  but  conceited- 
ness  outdoes  all  the  rest.  Why,  you  're  the  biggest  and  the  larnedest 
man  in  all  creation,  [as iV/e]  unless  you  to  mistaken.  [Higiihead  uneasi/.'\ 
Keep  still,  I  say.  The  bump  of  puffitiveness  is  as  large  as  a  green  po- 
tato, but  the  organ  of  common  sense  is  entirely  wanting.  You  're  a 
queer  genius,  that 's  a  fact.  Now  here  's  the  bump  of  understanding 
twenty  degrees  below  zero,  while  choplogic  is  above  the  boiling  point. 
\RiGB.B.^A.T)  rises  and  leaves  indignarttly.'\  Well,  go;  I  guess  I've 
noticed  every  thing  that 's  worth  noticing,  from  the  dickey  upward. 
\_Curtain  falls. ~\ 


Mr.  Editor  :  The  Executive  Board  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural 
Society,  desiring  to  promote  the  cause  of  Education,  and  feeling  assured 
that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  manner  and  style  of 
our  buildings  erected  for  educational  purposes,  have,  in  their  Premium 
List,  oflFered  the  following  premiums : 

For  best  design  of  a  Building  and  Furniture  for  a  High  School,  Di- 
ploma and  Twenty  Dollars. 

For  second  -best  design  as  above,  a  Medal. 

For  best  design  of  a  Building  for  a  District  School-House,  cost  not 
to  exceed  six  hundred  dollars.  Diploma  and  Ten  Dollars. 

For  second  best  ditto,  a  Medal. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  call  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
competent  to  the  importance  and  necessity  of  devoting  some  attention 
to  the  architecture  of  our  school-edifices,  and  to  solicit  from  them  the 
entry  of  designs  for  competition.  If  they  think  that  the  premiums  are 
too  small  to  justify  them  in  devoting  time  to  prepare  some  thing  worthy 
of  competition,  we  would  say  to  them  that  the  Agricultural  Board  made 
the  premiums  as  large  as  their  means  would  justify,  having  to  depend 
upon  their  own  resources,  without  any  aid  from  our  State  Legislature. 
But  the  premiums  offered,  in  connection  with  the  notoriety  it  will  give 
to  the  competitors  in  their  business,  we  think,  will  more  than  amply 
repay  them  for  the  time  they  may  devote.  The  competition  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  architects  of  our  State  alone,  but  is  open  to  all  persons ;  all, 
therefore,  who  may  feel  inclined  to  do  so  are  invited  to  send  their  de- 
signs for  competition,  and  thus  spend  a  little  time  as  public  benefactors, 
by  aiding  in  providing  the  means  for  the  comfort  of  the  children  of  our 
country.  W.  F.  M.  ARNY. 
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Peoria  has  now  a  system  of  graded  scliools.  The  stock-school  build- 
ings, recently  erected  for  private  schools,  have  been  purchased  by  the 
city.  In  one  of  these  is  established  a  High  School,  in  the  other  a  Gram- 
mar School.  We  have  now  one  High  School,  four  G-rammar  Schools, 
four  Primary  Schools,  and  two  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  together 
— that  is,  two  ungraded  schools.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
more  will  be  expended  during  tfie  summer  in  school-buildings,  making 
an  aggregate  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  expended  for  school-build- 
ings in  1855.  Who  says  that  Peoria  is  not  trying  to  do  her  part  ?  She 
has  the  finest  location  in  the  world,  and  means  to  have  the  finest  schools. 

Somehow,  our  friends  are  determined  to  shove  the  Teacher  right 
along.  There  seems  to  be  a  rivalry  in  doing -good  deeds  for  it  and  saying 
nice  things  about  it.  One  veteran  forwards  us  one  hundred  dollars, 
with  directions  where  to  send  the  hundred  copies;  another  affirms, 
"The  Teacher,  our  Illinois  Teacher,  is  a  trifle  ahead  of  all  other 
youngsters  of  its  age";  another  sends  us,  with  a  long  list  of  subscribers, 
the  ensuing : 

Resolved,  That  the  teachers  of  Chicago  heartily  indorse  the  Illinois  Teacher, 
and  pledge  their  cooperation  in  sustaining  its  present  excellent  reputation  and 
extending  its  circulation. — 

while  our  friend  Bowen  closes  an  excellent  account  of  the  Edgar  Coun- 
ty Institute  with  this  slightly-significant  item  :  <'  One  word  for  the 
Teacher.  It  has  friends  here  who  have  pockets  and  some  thing  in 
them."  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  teachers  of  Illinois  are  determined 
to  support  their  journal.  If  any,  however,  have  not  done  their  full  duty 
towards  it,  we  advise  them  to  do  it  before  they  sleep.  Do  it  for  the 
honor  of  your  calling,  the  credit  of  your  State,  the  good  of  your  fellow 
laborers,  and  the  common  weal.  Ask  your  patrons  to  subscribe,  sub- 
scribe yourselves,  read,  and  circulate ;  then  may  you  expect  refreshing 
slumbers  and  success  on  the  morrow. 

We  have  added  eight  pages  to  the  usual  number,  but  still  are  obliged 
to  lay  over  a  large  amount  of  matter  prepared  for  this  issue. 
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On  a  flyiug  excursion  through  iuiUoa  County,  wc  arrived  Kite  in  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday  at  Canton.  The  gentlemanly  Commissioner 
called  a  meeting  of  teachers  and  citizens  in  the  evening,  at  which  the 
educational  movements  in  the  State  were  pretty  fully  discussed'.  The 
first  speaker  directed  attention  to  the  means  and  mode  of  perfecting  an 
efficient  system  of  free  schools.  He  thought  good  teachers  the  means, 
and  Teachers'  Institutes,  Normal  Schools,  fair  salaries  and  permanent 
employment  the  mode  of  making  them.  Next  to  good  teachers,  com- 
petent Commissioners  and  Directors  were  essential.  No  .system  of  schools 
can  be  expected  to  work  well  without  careful  supervision.  To  insure 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  the  commissioner  must  be  paid 
for  his  labor.  He  can  not  be  expected  to  traverse  his  county,  visit 
schools,  and  take  an  earnest,  active  interest  in  eveiy  school  without 
spending  his  whole  time;  and  if  he  does  this,  as  he  certainly  should 
he  should  have  a  fixed  salary.  County  Commissioners  should  have  a 
fixed  salary  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  next  speaker.  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh,  approved  of  the  remarks  alrea- 
dy made  —  perceived  he  had  been  listening  to  a  practical  teacher  — 
advocated  graded  schools  —  told  some  good  anecdotes — did  n't  know 
but  articles  on  education  in  the  county  papers  might  get  into  bad  com- 
pany, but  thought  they  would  do  good  if  they  did,  and  inquired  why 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  published. 

Mr.  Griffith,  of  the  Ledger,  replied  that  his  paper  was  open  to  ed- 
ucational articles.  He  had  published  the  proceedings  of  the  recent 
County  Institute  —  had  even  printed  one  address  entire  —  was  present 
now,  not  to  speak,  but  to  report.  If  the  subject  was  not  spread  before 
the  people  the  fault  was  not  with  the  Ledger. 

Rev.  Mr.  Miner  thought  Normal  Schools  the  grand  desideratum. 
The  great  want  of  the  age  is  accomplished  teachers.  Their  position  is 
second  only  to  the  minister.  On  being  questioned,  he  granted  that  the 
teacher  held  unequaled  power.  A  teacher  can  mould,  the  minister 
amend  and  reform.  He  thought  teachers  should  be  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  men  and  women  on  earth, 

Mr.  Haskell  then  read  the  statistics  of  the  schools  of  Canton  since 
the  passage  of  the  new  school-law,  which  he  stated  were  full  twenty 
per  cent,  better  than  before.  He  also  passed  a  flattering  and  deserved 
compliment  upon  the  School-Directors.  "  They  have  visited  ",  said  he^ 
"  the  schools  under  ther  care  weekly  since  their  appointment."  We 
do  not  believe  a  parallel  instance  can  be  found  in  the  State  of  Illiuois. 
Is  there  another  Board  of  District  Directors  who  have  visited  the 
schools  under  their  charge  regiilarly  every  week  since  their  appoint- 
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ment  ?     If  there  is,  just  forward  their  names,  and  we  will  enroll  them 

beside  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh,  Rev.  Mr.  Miner  and  Dr. .     (I  regret 

that  that  the  last  name  has  escaped  me.)  Mr.  Haskell  eloquently 
advocated  the  employment  of  the  same  teachers  in  the  summer  as  dur- 
ing the  winter.  It  was  the  only  way  to  secure  permanent  teachers. 
He  then  pledged  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

It  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  Fulton  County  had  a  live  man  for  a 
Commissioner  of  Schools.  An  earnest,  competent  School  Commissioner 
is  a  host  in  himself,  but  he  will  not  fight  his  battles  alone.  All  good 
citizens  and  teachers  will  I'ally  around  him  and  the  cause.  This  is  the  fix 
of  our  friend  Haskell,  of  Canton.  His  eyes  have  seen  seventy-five 
teachers  of  Fulton  County  in  council,  and  this  institute  was  the  first  one 
held  in  the  county.     Another  will  be  held  in  the  Autumn. 

We  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  omitting  to  mention  our  Decatur 
friends  before.  D.  W.'s  epistle  has  been  in  our  sanctum  for  months, 
but,  somehow,  got  mislaid.  It  seems  the  people  of  Decatur  are  pushing 
along;  and  if  they  do  n't  distance  their  neighbors  in  good  school-hoiases 
and  schools  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  an  effort — so  says  our  corre- 
spondent, at  least.     Under  date  of  February  25,  he  writes — 

A  few  days  since  I  visited  Decatur,  the  county-seat  of  Macon,  containing  two 
thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  They  are  making  arrangements  to  put  up  a 
large  brick  building  next  summer  for  the  use  of  a  graded  school.  J.  H.  Rems- 
BERG  and  lady  have  charge  of  a  flourishing  Institute  with  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty pupils,  while  the  High  School,  one  hundred  and  eighty  students,  is  taught  by 
Mr.  Coleman,  assisted  by  his  wife  and  Miss  Ela.  There  is  also  a  Female  Sem- 
inary under  the  care  of  Miss  A.  A.  Powers,  and  a  school  tavight  by  Miss  Ga- 
LESPiE.  These  teachers,  with  others,  have  lately  formed  a  County  Teachers' 
Institute,  and  passed  resolutions  unanimously  recommending  the  County  Court 
to  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  subscribe  for  a  copj^  of  the  Teacher  for  each 
district  in  the  county  of  Macon. 

His  account  of  Urbana  is  not  quite  so  flattering  : 

The  citizens  seem  to  be  slumbering  here  with  regard  to  their  best  friends,  the 
common  schools.  As  yet,  I  am  informed,  they  have  not  availed  themselves  of 
any  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  school-fund.  Reverend  I.  Miller,  assisted 
by  R.  F.  Miller  and  Miss  M.  E.  Smith,  has  charge  of  a  Seminary  in  this  place. 
He  was  formerly  of  Kentucky,  and  was  the  founder  of  several  flourishing  schools 
in  that  State.  The  oldest  teacher  here  is  Mr.  Sim.  Miss  S.  E.  Legar  has  a 
school  of  females  numbering  about  thirty-five. 

Read  the  article  on  'School  Architecture'. 
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State  Superintendent. — It  was  understood,  some  months  since, 
that  our  present  excellent  Superintendent  would  decline  a  reelection. 
The  State  Teachers'  Institute  accordingly  expressed  a  preference  for 
N.  Bateman  or  W.  H.  Powell  as  his  successor.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Powell  will  i-eceive  the  nomination  of  the  Republicans, 
Mr.  Bateman  having  declined.  We  shall  then  have  W.  H.  Powell, 
candidate  of  the  Teachers'  Institute,  and  indorsed  by  the  Republicans ; 
J.  H.  St.  Matthew,  candidate  of  the  Democrats;  and  Ezra  Jen- 
kins, candidate  of  the  Americans.  So  it  seems  we  are  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem in  trigonometry  this  time. 

School  Gala  Day. — The  little  folks  of  Marshall  county  have  de- 
termined to  celebrate  the  thirty-first  of  May.  "We  suppose  frolic  and 
song,  if  not  '  bonfires  and  illuminations',  are  in  the  programme.  We 
mean  to  accept  'the  invitation'  and  be  there  to  see.  A  similar  gath- 
ering is  announced  to  take  place  at  Chillicothe  the  day  before.  Guess 
our  friend  Clark  is  behind  the  curtain  there. 

Barnard's  Journal  of  Education  for  May  is  a  splendid  thing.  We 
had  prepared  a  full  notice  of  this  wonderfully-comprehensive  publication 
some  months  since,  but  it  was  crowded  out  and  aiislaid.  We  hope  soon 
to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  more  complete  notice  than  we  now  have 
room  for. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  teachers'  meeting,  for  social  and  recognitory 
purposes,  on  the  occasion  of  the  State  Fair  at  Alton.  It  is  presumed 
that  our  brethren  in  Alton  will  attend  to  this  matter  and  bespeak  a 
place  of  rendezvous. 

From  numerous  inquiries,  we  learn  that  ou»  readers  examine  the 
advertisements.  They  will  find  in  this  number  an  advertisement  of  the 
Teacher,  followed  by  'Notices  of  the  Press',  which  they  may  wish  to  see. 

Roll  of  Honor. — We  commence,  this  month,  our  promised  Teach- 
ers' Directory.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  devote  more  space  to  it  here- 
after.    Of  course,  no  names  are  inserted  but  those  of  subscribers. 

A  good  school-house  reputation  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars  to  any 
young  man  about  to  engage  in  other  pursuits,  and  some  of  my  readers 
may  have  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  to  secure  the  benefit.  c. 
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TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 


D.  S.  Wentworth,  Chicago. 
C.  A.  Dupee,  " 

T.  W.  Bruce,  " 


Cook  County. 

P.  Bass,  Chicago. 

H.  0.  Snow, 

Miss  A.  M._Manning,  " 


^Varren  County. 
Margaret  Gambol,  Monmouth.  J.  A.  McCallon,     Monmotjth. 

E.  B.  Whitman,  "  Miss  H.  E.  Walker, 

E.  A.  Corwin,  "  Rhody  S.  Giddings,  Cameron. 

David  Laird,  "  Henrietta  Gifford,  " 

George  Norcross,  "  E.  J.  Mitchell,  Denny. 

Sangamon  County. 
J.  F.  Brooks,  Springfield.  Miss  J.  E.  Chapin,.     Springfield. 

A.  W.  Estabrook,  "  Miss  J.  Hyde. 

W hileifidejs  County. 

C.  S.  Doming,  Lyndon.  J.  M.  Hagey,  Sterling. 

M.  R.  Kelly,  ""  Emily  McClave,  " 

Miss  E.  D.  Newhall,         "  John  Phinnoy,  Union  Grove. 

C.  B.  Smith,  Sterling.  Miss  L.  Young,  " 

McIIenry   County. 
Lewis  Disbro,  Alden.  Mary  L.  Morton,  Elysium. 

Joshua  Knickerbocker,    "  Christina  Hartlet,    Woodstock. 

Elizabeth  Waggoner,  Crystal  Lake.         Alma  Simmons,  Ringwood. 

Monroe  County. 
Batchelor  Hussey,  Harrisonville.  John  J.  More,  Eagle  Cliffs. 

Kane  County. 

St.  Charles.  L.  D.  Glazebrook,     St.  Charles. 

"•  J.  B.  Newcomb,     Elgin. 

'^'-  C.  M.  Cole,     Batavia. 

<'  William  Hanson,     Udina. 


0.  C.  Blackmer, 
Kate  C.  Smith, 
J.  W.  Butler, 
J.  E.  Burhans, 


Jo 


Mrs.  Martha  Gates, 
Miss  H.  A.  Gould, 
Miss  H.  M.  Tisdel, 
George  W.  Pepoon, 
Charles  Orvis, 
Charles  Cole, 
Miss  Rosette  Teai-, 
Miss  Louisa  Wilkinson, 
jVIiss  Ellen  M.  Hamblin 
Miss  Mary  Abbey, 
F.  A.  Tisdel, 
A.  G.  Markham, 
N.  AYoodsworth, 


Warren. 


Daviess  County. 

B.  M.  Munu, 
''  E.  H.  Johnston, 

G.  N.  Curtis, 

S.  C.  Hays, 
"  — .  Woodrough, 

"  Catherine  Gallaher, 

"■'  George  W.  Kendall, 

"  Mrs.  D.  S.  Harris, 

"  John  McHugh, 

"  L.  S.  Townsend, 

William  Gayetty, 

I.  V.  Rose, 
<'  Miss  L.  May, 

Jliss  E.  Clcavenger,  Hanover. 


Galena. 


Rush. 
Hanover. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS. 


BY    W.    H.   POWELL. 


[We  make  the  following  extracts  from  an  Address  recently  delivefed 
befoi'e  the  Lee  and  Whitesides  County  Teachers'  Institutes  by  W.  H. 
Powell,  Esq.,  of  Peoria.] 

A  government,  then,  to  be  firm,  must  not  only  be  flexible,  but  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  which  it  is  composed  must  be  intelligent  j  to  be 
permanent  in  its  substantial  sovereignty,  must  be  progressive  in  its  in- 
cidents. It  must  adapt  itself  easily,  and  without  violence,  to  the  press- 
ure of  the  times,  yielding  to  the  advancement,  of  public  opinion,  and 
never  opposing  rigid  and  inflexible  rules  to  those  grand  movements  of 
public  sentiment  which  are  inseparable  from  the  life  and  activity  of  a 
free  state. 

The  neglect  of  this  principle  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  which  first  led  our  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers to  seek  an  asylum  in  this  western  world,  where  they  might  not 
only  enjoy  unmolested  their  religious  convictions,  but  where  they  might 
train  up  their  young  to  an  intelligent  comprehension  and  a  manly  de- 
fense of  the  everlasting  and  immutable  principles  of  human  justice  and 
brotherly  love.  They  provided,  as  they  supposed,  fully  and  practically 
against  the  recurrence  of  that  mistake  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
prosperity  and  integrity  of  the  British  Empire.  Though  they  saw  but 
little  of  the  gigantic  growth  and  expansion  which  our  country  has  al- 
ready experienced,  and  still  less  of  that  which  awaits  it,  they  knew  that 
with  added  years  must  come  new  necessities ;  that  changes  would  una- 
voidably occur  in  the  relation  of  class  interests ;  that  the  spirit  of  the 
people  would  share  all  the  modifications  of  their  numbers,  their  condi- 
tion, and  their  culture ;  and  that  due  provision  must  be  made  for  all 
22  lfi9 
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these  influences — that  free  play  must  be  given  to  all  these  incessant 
changes,  these  alternate  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  vital  force 
of  our  political  society. 

To  meet  this  necessity,  our  ancestors  no  sooner  reared  to  heaven  the 
humble  spire  of  the  church  than  they  built  its  scarcely  less  effective  and 
ennobling  coadjutor,  the  school-house ;  so  that,  whenever  the  free  spir- 
it of  the  people  should  outgrow  the  forms  and  limitations  which  the 
early  experiences  and  limited  hopes  of  the  Republic  prescribed,  it  might 
easily,  and  by  a  natural  process,  keep  pace  with  that  advancement,  and 
adapt  itself  readily  to  the  changed  necessities  and  larger  sentiments  of 
its  riper  years. 

Liberty  in  France,  before  the  first  Revolution,  groaned,  like  Encela- 
DUS  under  Etna,  beneath  the  weight  of  heartless  corruption  ennobled 
by  rank,  sanctified  by  a  venal  church,  and  backed,  because  shared,  by 
royal  power;  .and  when  it  moved  at  all  under  its  gigantic  load,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  whole  frame-work  of  civil  society  seemed  toppling 
to  its  fall.  The  ascendency  of  Napoleon  was,  and  is,  only  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  military  class,  aided  by  social  necessities,  and  allied  with 
national  tastes  and  popular  aspirations.  Under  the  House  of  Orleans 
the  trading  classes  of  France  established  a  supremacy  no  less  marked, 
and  scarcely  less  nainous  to  the  national  liberties,  and  still  more  degrad- 
ing to  the  national  character. 

The  question  as  to  how  a  republic  is  to  be  established  was  settled, 
and  wisely  settled,  by  our  ancestors.  They  acted  their  part  in  the  great 
drama  well,  and  set  forth  to  the  world  a  noble  example  of  what  intelli- 
gence and  union  in  a  "common  cause  can  do.  Nor  is  this  all  they  did. 
They  distinctly  laid  down  the  principles  for  which  we  are  this  day  con- 
tending. They  taught  us  by  their  words  of  wisdom,  as  by  their  noble 
example  every  where  set  forth  in  the  early  establishment  of  those  insti- 
tutions of  learning  which  are  now,  like  so  many  central  suns,  shedding 
forth  their  benignant  rays,  that  intelligence  and  virtue  were  the  price 
of  liberty.  They  bequeathed  to  us  and  to  posterity  more  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  upon  which  our  government  is  founded — more 
than  their  noble  examples  of  self-sacrifice  and  elevation  and  purity  of 
character.  Standing  upon  the  threshold  of  our  national  being,  about 
to  launch  for  the  last  time  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  human  strife  the  frail 
bark  of  liberty,  freighted  with  all  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  race,  with 
what  anxious  solicitude  must  they  have  severed  its  moorings  and 
watched,  as,  amid  the  supplicating  prayers  of  millions,  it  slowly  floated 
from  the  shore  of  despotism,  and  calmly  and  steadfastly  took  its  way 
toward  the  land  of  eternal  freedom,  the  isles  of  the  blest.  But  they 
have  sent  us  upon  no  aimless  or  chartless  voyage.  The  principles 
upon  which  our  government  is  founded  are  no  more  distinctly  laid 
down  than  are  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  to  be  maintained  and 
perpetuated. 

Our  ancestors  wisely  foresaw  that,  to  be  free  indeed,  the  teeming 
millions  which  were  to  inhabit  this  great  inheritance  must  think  and 
act  for  themselves;  that  knowledge,  like  the  innumerable  streams 
which  every  where  course  their  gladsome  way  on  to  the  ocean,  giving 
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life  and  joy  and  gladness  as  they  go,  must  permeate  the  remotest  corner 
of  the  republic,  and  its  benignant  rays  shed  a  halo  of  light  alike  around 
the  pathway  of  the  peasant  and  the  prince. 

Having  secured  the  present  and  wisely  provided  for  the  future,  what 
resplendent  visions  of  future  greatness  were  disclosed  to  their  admiring 
and  anxious  gaze,  as  the  angel  of  their  genius  unvailed  in  high  apoca- 
lypse the  events  and  changes  and  achievements  of  their  posterity.  They 
saw  their  population  of  only  two  millions  shooting  up  in  a  single  gen- 
eration to  twenty-five,  and  their  commerce  increased  from  six  millions 
to  two  hundred  millions  every  year ;  they  saw  their  new  flag,  born  of 
their  strife  that  day,  waving  its  folds  in  every  sea;  they  saw  continents 
conquered,  states  created,  boundaries  enlarged  on  every  side  ;  they  saw 
wealth,  industry,  happiness,  education,  religion — all  the  concomitants 
of  liberty  regulated  by  law — spring  up  in  the  footsteps  of  their  inva- 
sion, whether  it  led  peacefully  into  the  wilderness  or  by  the  armed  hand 
over  plains  and  cities  subdued  by  republican  power;  they  saw  their 
population  increase  till  it  should  not  only  '  overtop  the  Apalachian 
Mountains'  and  fill  with  industry  and  energy  the  broad  plains  which 
stretch  to  the  Mississippi,  which  we  now  inhabit,  but  cross  that  majes- 
tic stream,  powerless  to  retard  its  march,  burst  the  gold-ribbed  gates  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  establish  an  empire  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
stretch  its  omnipotent  hand  across  the  broadest  but  friendliest  of  seas 
to  the  uncounted  millions  of  Asia,  who  have  heretofore  defied  the  invad- 
ing efibrts  of  European  civilization  and  braved  alike  the  cannon  and  the 
cross.  We  live  to  realize  that  prophetic  vision ;  we  need  not  invoke 
fancy  nor  stimulate  invention  to  render  its  glories  palpable  to  our  sight 
and  our  touch.     It  lies  at  our  feet, 

"And  the  rude  swain 
Treads  daily  on  it  with  his  clouted  shoon." 

It  is  in  such  an  age,  amid  such  responsibilities,  charged  with  the 
destiny  of  such  an  empire,  accountable  to  Grod  and  the  race  for  the  di- 
rection we  give  to  such  energies,  that  we  are  called  to  live  and  to  act. 
Well  should  we  look  to  the  nature  of  the  task  we  have  to  perform.  We 
are  yearly  laying  the  foundations  of  new  and  mighty  states,  to  be  bound 
to  us  by  bonds  of  affection,  by  links  of  trade,  by  common  names,  com- 
mon interests  and  a  common  freedom,  and  not  by  the  iron  chains  of 
force  or  the  inflexible  restraints  of  legal  enactment. 

I  know  that  such  sentiments,  however  true,  are  meaningless  and  sense- 
less to  a  large  majority  of  mankind,  even  in  this  day  and  age  of  the 
world.  But,  faithful  teachers,  be  not  discouraged  because  there  are 
many  who  pass  you  by  on  the  other  side,  and,  having  worn  out  a  payless 
and  thankless  life,  you  seem  to  go  down  to  a  forgotten  grave,  'unwept 
and  unsung'.  It  may  be  that,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  early 
settlement  of  a  new  continent  upon  a  new  and  heretofore  untried  biisis, 
in  an  age,  too,  justly  designated  'The  Keign  of  Materialism',  certain 
fundamental  principles  and  primary  means  which  operate  to  effect  cer- 
tain ends,  as  well  as  those  who  import  those  principles  and  use  those 
means,  will  be  overlooked.     But  if  there  is  one  principle  in  the  theory 
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of  our  government  more  clearly  laid  down  than  all  others,  or  one  pre- 
cept more  earnestly  inculcated  by  those  from  •whom  we  inherited  this 
fair  domain  than  any  other,  it  is  that  the  intelligence  of  the  people  must 
be  the  hope  of  the  llepublic,  and  that  the  highest  duty  we  owe  posteri- 
ty is  to  educate  those  who  are  so  soon  to  follow  us.  The  day  is  coming 
—  nay,  it  now  is,  in  large  portions  of  our  common  country — when,  in 
the  language  of  the  wisest  of  Grecian  philosophers,  'To  be  a  Teacher 
is  more  than  to  be  a  King.'  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  na- 
tion shall  put  on  its  weeds  of  woe  as  well  when  some  great  light  in  the 
teachers'  profession  shall  go  out  as  when  its  statesmen  die,  or  its  '  war- 
riors have  fought  their  last  battle'.  Virtue  and  truth  are  indeed  im- 
perishable, but  history  has  shown  that  ignorance  and  crime  are  also  in- 
separable, and  that  if  we  would  have  the  tree  of  liberty,  planted  by  our 
ancestors,  and  under  whose  ample  and  grateful  shade  twenty-five  mill- 
ions of  happy  people  now  repose,  continue  to  extend  its  lengthening 
shadow  and  fasten  deeper  and  stronger  its  mighty  roots,  until  it  can  suc- 
cessfully withstand  alike  the  swelling  tide  of  popular  passion  and  de- 
moniacal frenzy  which  lash  its  base  and  the  wild  on-rushing  of  storms 
from  without,  we  must  take  heed  that  the  persevering  nurture  of  spring 
suns  and  winter  blasts,  sap-giving  summer  nights  and  dripping  autumn 
rains,  when  no  eye  can  mark  its  gradual  growth  or  increasing  strength, 
are  not  withheld. 

Said  the  dying  French  patriot,  Lafayette,  in  his  last  admonition  to 
a  distinguished  statesman  of  the  country  in  whose  terrible  struggle  for 
liberty  he  had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part,  "  Take  care  of  your  Child- 
hood, and  your  Manhood  will  take  care  of  itself." 

Go  forth,  then,  faithful  teachei",  armed  with  the  spirit  of  your  high 
calling.  More  glorious  are  victories  won  in  such  a  war  than  all  that 
martial  ardor  has  ever  laid  at  the  conqueror's  feet.  The  time  may  come, 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  when  the  human  race  shall  have  more  nearly  ap- 
proached that  millennium  so  long  prophesied,  when  the  warrior  who  has 
covered  a  hundred  battle-fields  with  the  bones  of  his  fellow-man,  and 
to  perpetuate  whose  name  the  nation  has  erected  monuments  heaven- 
high,  will  be  forgotten,  or  only  remembered  as  the  scourge  of  his  race, 
and  his  monument  stand  a  lasting  memento  of  the  folly  of  human  strife. 
But  who  shall  say  that  advancing  years  will  not  add  new  lustre  and  more 
endearing  memories  to  the  fame  of  the  faithful  teacher?  The  names  of 
Paige,  Mann,  Barnard,  and  a  host  of  other  great  lights  in  the  teach- 
ers' ranks,  will  be  remembered  and  sacredly  cherished  by  Americans 
when  the  fame  of  our  greatest  heroes  has  faded  and  gone  out  in  the  dim 
lapse  of  years.  Summon  the  living,  to-day,  who  hold  these  men's  names 
in  grateful  remembrance,  to  testify,  and  how  many  millions  of  human 
voices  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  would  go  up  in  one  long, 
loud,  welcome  response.  Valley  would  answer  valley,  and  mountain- 
top  mountain-top,  until  the  whole  land  should  be  filled  w'th  one  wild 
tumult  of  answering  echoes.  The  laurels  that  will  droop  as  they  shad- 
ow their  tombs  with  monumental  glory  will  be  cultivated  by  the  tears  of 
ages;  and,  embalmed  in  the  heart  of  an  admiring  world,  the  temple 
erected  to  their  memory  will  be  more  glorious  than  the  pyramids,  and 
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as  eternal  as  their  own  imperishable  virtues  !  Nor  need  we  go  outside 
our  own  State  to  find  illustrious  examples  of  men  who  have  consecrated 
their  lives  to  the  great  work  ol"  teaching,  and  who  are  weaving  chap- 
lets  of  more  than  earthly  splendor  with  which  to  crown  their  brows. 
Yes,  thank  heaven,  we  have  our  Wuigiit,  Bateman,  Hovey,  and  a 
host  of  others,  whose  whole  souls  are  enlisted  in  the  great  work  to  which 
they  are  devoting  the  best  energies  of  their  lives.  Others  may  sing 
peans  to  the  conquests  of  power  and  the  supremacy  of  might  over  right, 
but,  if  my  life  is  spared  beyond  theirs,  let  me  weep  at  the  tomb  of  these 
faithful  teachers,  who  wield  a  mightier  power  than  was  ever  held  by  po- 
tentate or  king,  and  the  *  circles  of  whose  influence  will  widen  as  they 
roll  onward  down  the  stream  of  life,  till  the  sound  of  the  last  ripples 
breaking  upon  the  shore  of  time  shall  go  singing  through  eternity.' 
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I  said  in  my  last  article  we  needed  'a  State  Superintendent  and  four 
assistants,  coordinate  in  labor,  and  almost  in  authority.'  Let  us  see 
what  work  these  gentlemen  would  have  to  do,  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  judge  whether  a  smaller  number  would  sufiice;  but  let  us  not 
forget,  in  our  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  what  is  worth  doing  at 
all  ought  to  be  done  now.  Much  time  is  lost  by  delay,  and  all  parts  of 
the  State  have  an  equal  claim  upon  the  work. 

There  seems  to  be,  all  over  the  State,  a  lamentable  lack  of  specific  in- 
formation relating  to  the  duties  of  the  school-officers  of  our  system. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  system  itself  has  hardly  been 
thoroughly  digested  and  matured,  and  therefore  needs  continual  altera- 
tions and  amendments  to  adapt  it  to  various  localities  and  circumstan- 
ces. It  is  also  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  constant  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  officers,  so  that  it  is  quite  rare  to  find  any  trustee,  di- 
rector or  commissioner  who  has  been  willing,  or  been  allowed  to  occupy 
the  post  long  enough  to  become  familiar  with  its  duties,  and  to  make 
his  experience  available  either  to  his  coordinates  or  to  those  to  whom  he 
must  report.  These  changes  are  likely  to  occur  from  ordinary  causes, 
but  more  frequently  from  the  miserable  influence  of  partisanship,  which 
is  60  apt  to  disturb  all  elections,  and  prevent  or  rotate  from  office  those 
whose  good  influence  might  be  felt,  and  thus  disturb  the  choice  of  prop- 
er officers  so  as  to  materially  threaten  and  impair  the  interests  of  the 
schools.  These  trustees  and  directors,  on  whatever  ground  appointed, 
find  their  duties  perplexing  and  their  reponsibilities  oppressive  without 
being  able  to  look  for  or  expect  the  sympathies  of  their  constituents,  or 
their  support.  They  eagerly  seek  for  advice  and  information  from  any 
one  whom  they  know  to  be  professionally  trained  as  an  educator,  and 
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thoi*ou<^hly  versed  in  all  those  matters  of  policy  on  which  questions 
arise  in  the  management  of  school  affairs.  They  feel  the  need  of  con- 
sulting with  one  who  has  had  a  large  experience  both  as  teacher  and 
member  of  school-board  of  direction,  who  has  carefully  studied  all  the 
laws  that  have  been  passed,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  relation  to 
schools,  and  who  has  also  visited  the  best  and  the  poorest  schools  of  the 
State  to  ascertain  their  methods  of  government  and  instruction.  Now 
send  to  them  a  deputy  or  assistant  Superintendent  thus  qualified  and 
aiming,  and  they  are  supported  and  encouraged  and  instructed.  They 
feel  at  once  that  the  State  is  on  their  side,  and  that  however  they  may 
be  left  by  their  immediate  constituents  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion, 
and  often  light  out  of  darkness,  now  they  are  helped  by  one  who  knows 
how  to  help  and  who  comes  for  that  very  purpose.  He  joins  them  in 
their  deliberations  and  helps  them  in  their  work.  The  policy  which 
the  township  has  adopted,  or  the  trustees,  or  the  directors,  or  the  coun- 
ty commissioners,  the  pecuniary  means  provided  for  maintaining  schools, 
the  mode  of  procuring  teSchers,  the  division  and  gradation  of  schools 
and  teachers,  the  condition  of  the  houses,  furniture  and  apparatus,  the 
manner  of  superintending  and  inspecting  schools,  all  pass  under  review, 
and  with  great  advantage  to  all  concerned;  Many  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  eagerness  with  which  information  is  constantly  sought  on  all 
these  topics,  and  to  the  faithfulness  with  which  that  information  is 
transferred.  If  the  general  state  of  things  is  good,  improvements  in 
detail  are  pointed  out,  and  the  successful  practice  of  others  referred  to. 
If,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  there  is  felt  to  be  too  great  an  inefficiency  in 
the  operation  of  schools,  arising  from  the  want  of  knowledge  in  the 
management  of  them,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  position  and 
circumstances  are  fully  discussed  —  plans  laid  out,  and  aid  rendered,  if 
necessary,  in  beginning  to  act  upon  them. 

The  most  common  error  is  that  of  acting  without  plan.  The  number 
of  schools  needed,  the  number,  age,  and  attainments  of  pupils  proper  to 
each,  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  teachers  required  for  the  respective 
schools,  and  a  proper  arrangement  of  these,  are  all  matters  of  the  high- 
est moment,  and  yet  they  are  almost  entirely  overlooked,  and  schools  are 
allowed  to  proceed  in  the  customary  way,  and  take  care  of  themselves, 
without  any  inquiry  as  to  the  adaptedness  of  the  general  system  to  the  end 
in  view.  A  single  hour's  conversation  with  a  sensible  board  of  direct- 
ors or  trustees  is  enough  to  convince  them  that  a  better  arrangement  is 
desirable  and  practicable,  and  to  put  them  in  a  proper  way  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  But  the  history  and  circumstances  of  the  district  or  town 
must  be  known  to  the  adviser  before  he  will  be  able  to  devise  a  plan  to 
help  them.  One  Superintendent  to  the  many  thousand  school-districts 
of  the  State  would  be  altogether  ineffective.  Again,  it  very  often 
happens  that  trustees  proceed  to  district  their  township  and  directors 
to  build  their  school-houses  without  a  clear  comprehension  of  what  is 
needed.  School-houses  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions  (7X9)  are 
built  not  far  from  each  other,  where  less  than  half  the  number,  suitably 
placed,  would  be  far  better.  So  many  school-houses  and  in  such  close 
proximity  are  needlessly  expensive  and  prevent  a  proper  classification 
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of  schools,  and  thus  bind  the  township,  for  a  whole  generation,  to  a  de- 
fective and  useless  system  of  instraction.  No  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  extent  to  which  the  injudicious  erection  of  school-houses  is 
carried,  can  fail  to  perceive  the  great  public  utility  of  an  office  estab- 
lished tor  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  all  the  improvements  con- 
nected with  school-house  building  and  location  to  every  portion  of  the 
State,  and  especially  to  those  contemplating  any  change  or  new  estab- 
lishment. The  evil  is  a  growing  one,  rapidly  growing,  and  needs  more 
rapid  counter-action  than  one  superintendent  can  do  in  the  hundred 
counties  of  the  State. 

Another  object  most  worthy  of  attention  now  is  the  improvement  of 
the  instruction  given  in  the  schools.  Every  one  knows  how  difficult, 
nay,  impossible,  it  is  to  gather  the  teachers  in  town  or  county  organiza- 
tions ;  they  wilj  not  come  to  them,  for  various  reasons.  Young  teach- 
ers are  but  indifferently  versed  in  the  art  of  teaching — thousands  of 
them  have  never  opened  a  book  on  the  subject,  and  never  will  if  left  to 
themselves ;  older  teachers  have  more  or  less  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  teaching,  but  have  not  yet  learned  to  apply  that  knowledge  with  skill 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  schools.  Now  if  they  will  not  come  to  the 
instruction  the  instruction  must  be  taken  to  them.  The  Superintend- 
ent, then,  must  go  to  the  school  for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering  the 
aid  which  they  need ;  and  it  is  only  by  seeing  the  teacher  in  his  own 
school  that  a  perfect  adaptation  of  the  assistance  can  be  made.  He  can 
see  model  teaching  in  the  regular  course  of  the  lessons  of  the  day.  Let 
the  Superintendent  go  with  all  the  teachers,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
and  the  directors  and  trustees,  from  one  school  to  another  for  five  days 
in  succession,  and  take  charge  of  each  school,  and  show,  as  far  as  he 
can,  a  more  excellent  way,  and  what  great  good  would  be  effected,  and 
what  warm  and  earnest  thanks  he  would  receive  from  all  teachers  and 
pupils  and  officers.  One  such  course  of  visitation  would  infallibly  bring 
all  those  teachers  into  the  County  Institute,  where  a  more  extended 
course  of  instruction  would  be  given ;  and  teachers  will  never  be  brought 
under  these  influences  except  in  some  such  way. 

Now  how  are  they  to  be  reached  ?  By  agents  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion —  one  agent  to  five  thousand  teachers,  and  the  expense  borne  by  a 
very  few  who  need  the  saving  influence  least,  because  already  awake  to 
its  necessity  ?  By  the  State,  with  its  one  superintendent  in  his  office 
at  Springfield,  writing  circulars  and  dealing  in  generalities  ?  or  by  such 
an  efficiency  largely  multiplied  and  extended  ?  The  experiment  has 
been  made,  and  the  results  are  so  certain  and  eminent  as  to  warrant 
two  conclusions  —  the  work  can  be  done  in  no  other  way,  and  it  can  be 
prosecuted  indefinitely  with  great  advantage,  and  every  attempt  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  such  work  only  increases  it.  r.s.d. 
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Ii'  the  teacher  would  gain  the  confidence  of  his  pupils  and  their  pa- 
rents, he  must  first  deserve  it.  None  can  read  character  with  more  ac- 
curacy than  children  and  youth.  They  may  not  understand  the  teach- 
er's principles  and  notions,  but  they  will  form  just  views  of  the  inan. 
If,  therefore,  he  is  false,  his  pupils  will  find  him  out  and  distrust  him. 
The  teacher  should  cherish  no  principles  and  indulge  in  no  habits  which 
he  would  not  see  engrafted  upon  the  character  of  tho§e  committed  to 
his  charge.  He  must  be  a  true  man  if  he  would  gain  confidence  and 
respect. 

To  be  more  definite,  the  teacher  must  be  frank  and  truthful  in  all  his 
intercourse  with  pupils  and  parents.  la  the  oi'ganization  and  manage- 
ment of  his  school,  he  should  pursue  an  open  and  straight-forward 
course;  be  ready  always  to  make  known  and  explain  his  views  and  to 
listen  to  the  views  of  his  employers.  Not  by  any  means  to  be  dictated  to 
and  controlled  by  them,  but  to  manifest  his  frankness,  a  quality  which 
always  commands  respect.  This  same  frankness  would  lead  him  to  ex- 
press his  views  on  all  proper  occasions  upon  any  subject  that  would  nat- 
urally come  up  in  his  intercourse  with  the  families  of  his  district.  The 
teacher  should  never  shun  an  honest  expression  of  his  opinions  for  fear 
of  losing  confidence.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  allow  himself  to 
enter  into  angry  disputes  with  his  employers,  or  manifest  in  the  least 
degree  a  disposition  to  interfere  with  their  opiniois.  Common  sense, 
which  every  true  teacher  is  supposed  to  have,  woul  J  save  him  from  such 
blindness. 

The  idea  of  frankness  suggests  another  desirable  characteristic  in 
the  teacher,  namely,  manly  indejjendence.  Nothing  is  better  calculat- 
ed to  secure  confidence.  No  man  can  gain  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  others,  who  has  not  a  mind  of  his  own  and  can  not  act  in  his  own 
sphere  independently.  The  teacher  should  always  seek  to  learn  the 
opinions  and  views  of  his  patrons,  and  he  may  frequently  modify  his 
judgment  by  them,  but  never  will  he  be  governed  by  these  opinions  and 
views.  If  he  would  be  respected,  he  will  never  allow  others  to  intrude 
upon  his  rights  nor  trample  upon  his  authority. 

Again,  the  teacher  must  feel  a  deep  interest  in  his  business,  and 
always  manifest  earnestness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  school, 
by  the  way,  and  in  the  family.  He  will  be  regarded  as  a  good  and  ef- 
ficient teacher  if  he  manifests  his  ability  by  his  zeal  and  industry.  The 
world  gives  credit  for  every  honest  eflfort  to  excel  in  this  as  well  as  in 
every  other  department  of  labor.  And  the  teacher  can  rely  with  safe- 
ty upon  the  judgment  of  his  pupils  and  patrons  as  to  what  he  is  and 
what  he  does.  If  he  would  gain  their  confidence,  he  must  throw  his 
whole  soul  into  the  work  and  acquit  himself  like  a  man. 
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The  teacher  must  also  manifest  an  interest  in  the  families  and  busi- 
ness of  his  employers.  The  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  is  in- 
terested in  exhibiting  his  rich  crops,  his  skill,  his  merchandise,  to  the 
school-teacher  who  may  call  or  reside  for  a  season  in  his  family.  And 
as  he  is  pleased  to  have  parents  manifest  an  interest  in  his  school,  so  he 
should  enlist  his  feelings  in  all  that  interests  them,  if  he  would  gain 
their  confidence  and  cooperation. 

The  good  mother,  too,  has  her  subjects  and  objects  of  interest.  They 
may  not  always  be  so  interesting  to  the  teacher.  It  matters  not,  how- 
ever :  these  little  children  in  the  family,  however  repulsive,  must  have 
the  teacher's  attention  if  he  would  gain  the  mother's  heart.  That  he 
should  gain  her  confidence  and  cooperation  is  of  the  utmost  importance; 
for  often  she  rules  the  father.  The  good-will  of  the  children  is  also  in- 
dispensable ;  for  too  often,  in  these  days,  they  rule  the  mother. 

Again,  other  things  being  equal,  the  social  man  is  the  most  likely  to 
be  popular  with  his  pupils  and  patrons.  He  must  also  act  upon  demo- 
cratic principles.  This  social  element  will  appear  in  the  teacher's  inter- 
course with  the  families  of  the  district.  He  will  treat  all  with  courtesy 
and  attention ;  will  interest  himself  in  the  old  and  young,  amd  enter 
with  earnestness  into  their  feelings  and  sympathize  with  them  in  all 
their  joys  and  sorrows;  will  make  himself  a  companion  and  friend  of 
all  classes  with  whom  he  associates  in  their  interesting  relations.  This 
familiarity  with  all  pupils  out  of  school  is  recommended.  To  be  sure, 
it  must  have  its  limits.  The  teacher  may  not  join  with  and  become  one 
of  the  boys  in  their  games  of  'ball'  and  'snow-ball',  but  he  may  mani- 
fest an  interest  in  their  games  and  still  retain  his  dignity  and  power  of 
influence.  In  the  school-room  he  must  be  '  monarch  of  all  he  surveys  '. 
At  all  other  times  he  may  treat  his  pupils  with  familiar  kindness,  and 
thus  show  himself  at  once  their  master  and  friend.  They  will  then  re- 
spect his  authority  and  confide  in  his  judgment.  The  teacher  who  can 
combine  becoming  dignity  with  suitable  familiarity  has  no  need  of 
'  School  Government'.     It  is  an  unmeaning  expression  to  him. 

Scrupulous  care  should  also  be  exercised  by  the  master  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  families  in  the  district.  Let  him  seek  early  and  famil- 
iar acquaintance  with  all  interested  in  the  school.  Let  him  visit  them 
at  their  houses  and  without  partiality.  Those  the  most  liable  to  be  i\pg- 
lected  are  generally  the  most  sensitive.  The  poor  and  illiterate  have 
often  more  interest  in  our  district  schools  than  the  rich  and  learned,  and 
have,  therefore,  full  claim  upon  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  the  teach- 
er. Let  these  be  given  to  all,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  duty,  but  also  as 
the  surest  way  to  gain  their  confidence. 

And  it  should  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  the  teacher's  success  in 
securing  the  approbation  and  confidence  of  parents  will  depend  much 
upon  hi§  popularity  with  the  pupils ;  for  parents  usually  judge  of  him 
by  the  views  entertained  by  their  children.  H. 

North  Gb.ixville,  N.  Y. 
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IS  TEACHING  A  LEARNED  PROFESSION? 


The  above  question  is  frequently  asked  by  many  a  young  aspirant  who 
has  more  questions  than  thoughts,  more  admiration  of  self  than  ability 
to  be  admired  by  others. 

We  would  not  notice  this  subject,  were  it  not  that  it  has  been  before 
certain  classes  of  society  in  so  many  different  shapes,  and  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  so  many  of  the  practitioners  in  all  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions, that  some  minds  of  talent  seem  to  be  in  doubt  where  should  be 
assigned  the  place  of  the  true  teacher. 

If  this  question  is  ever  to  be  answered  impartially,  it  must  be  an- 
swered in  view  of  the  following  postulates.  I  presume  no  one  will  hes- 
itate to  grant  that  every  one  who  holds  any  real  claim  to  either  of  the 
learned  professions  must  possess  the  following  characteristics  and  ac- 
quirements :  1.  He  should  be  noted  for  sound  judgment,  good  taste, 
and  a  high  sense  of  moral  principle.  2.  He  should  have  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  branches  pursued  in  our  best  col- 
legiate institutions.  8.  He  should  have  selected  a  profession,  and 
should  have  studied  carefully  the  principles  by  which  he  is  to  be  gov- 
erned in  the  various  duties  of  that  profession. 

Such,  then,  are  the  natural  and  acquired  abilities  of  an  individual 
who  is  worthy  to  be  considered  a  member  of  the  learned  professions. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  natural  abilities  of  the  teacher,  in  order  that 
we  may  see  clearly  whether  he  is  entitled  by  nature  to  membership. 

No  one,  I  presume,  will  hesitate  to  grant  that  the  teacher  may  pos- 
sess a  sound  judgment;  and  if  he  is  possessed  of  good  common  sense 
(which  no  one  will  deny  that  the  teacher  may  possess),  he  will  possess 
good  taste  also.  And  no  onq  who  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  noble 
characteristics  of  the  true  teacher  will  ever  be  denied  a  '  high  sense  of 
moral  principle'.  So  far,  then,  as  his  natural  abilities  are  concerned, 
he  may  belong  to  the  goodly  family  of  'the  professions'. 

Again,  in  regard  to  his  acquired  abilities,  no  one  will  dare  affirm  that 
he'may  not  have  mastered  thoroughly  all  the  branches  usually  pursued 
in  our  best  colleges.  Indeed,  who  can  doubt  that  he  who  is  'master' 
of  college  can  be  ignorant  of  the  principles  taught  therein  ?  And  yet 
he  is  a' teacher.  His  acquired  abilities  also,  then,  admit  him  to  mem- 
bership. 

Again,  has  the  true  teacher  selected  a  profession,  studied  carefully, 
and  thoroughly  mastered  the  principles  by  which  he  will  be  enabled  to 
discharge  skillfully  the  various  duties  of  his  chosen  profession  ?  That 
thousands  who  now  fill  the  professor's  chair  have  fully  complied  with 
this  last  requisition  will  be  denied  only  by  those  who  are  too  far  ahead 
or  behind  their  age  to  clearly  comprehend  contemporary  events,  or  to 
understand  fully  the  demands  upon  the  teacher  of  the  people's  college. 
It  will  be  admitted,  then,  as  far  as  his  natural  and  acquired  abilities  are 
concerned,  that  he  is  able  to  satisfy  all  the  tests  of  membership. 
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Notwithstanding  the  above  abilities,  it  is  a  query  with  some  whether 
the  nature  of  his  duties  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  a  learned 
profession.  Let  us  examine  this,  also,  carefully ;  for  if  the  nature  of 
the  duties  of  #ie  true  teacher  is  so  low  as  not  to  be  able  to  sustain  the 
present  dignity  of  the  learned  professions,  we  would  say,  lower  not  your 
professional  standard  j  rather  let  the  teachers  of  the  rising  world  stand, 
as  they  have  in  ages  gone  by,  alone,  unenvied,  until  they  can  inde- 
pendently raise  themselves  and  the  nature  of  their  calling  high  up  on 
the  table-land  of  promise  and  real  worth,  as  they  are  now  doing  in  this 
glowing  age  of  mighty  mental  progress. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  that  dignity  which  is  so  far  up  on  the  scale 
of  real  worth  (for  I  know  of  no  dignity  which  has  not  real  worth)  that 
it  seems  to  be  questionably  reached  by  him  whose  peculiar  business  it 
is  to  mould,  develop  and  fashion  an  immortal  mind  for  eternity  ?  Is  it 
a  dignity  more  holy,  and  less  sustained  by  pecuniary  pillars  ?  To 
which  of  the  professions  shall  we  look  to  find  a  calling  the  nature  of 
which  is  more  pure,  legs  sustained  by  the  vanity  of  popular  applause, 
less  gilded  by  the  bauble  of  gold,  and  requires  more  self-sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  the  rising  world  than  the  calling  of  the  noble-hearted  and 
self-sacrificitig  teacher  ?  Shall  we  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  whose 
members  may  truly  claim  some  noble  specimens  of  humanity,  who  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  at  the  altar  of  their  country's  good,  and 
expect  to  find  that  even  those  members  of  whom  they  may  well  be  proud 
possessed  minds  more  refined,  whose  motives  were  less  dimmed  by  the 
mildew  of  political  strife  ?  Although  thoy  may  have  freed  their  coun- 
try from  physical  bondage,  yet  the  earnest  teachers  have  freed  their 
country  from  mental  bondage,  which  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any 
tyrant  or  plague  that  ever  ravaged  the  earth. 

Shall  we  go  to  the  professions  of  surgery  and  medicine,  and  there  find 
a  practice  the  nature  of  which  is  more  dignified  than  that  of  the  true 
teacher  ?  It  is  true  that  the  practitioner  calls  for  years  of  hard  study, 
and  the  result  of  his  practice  is  of  great  importance  to  the  human  fam- 
ily, in" building  up  broken-down  systems,  repairing  fractured  limbs,  and 
in  banishing  the  cataract  from  the  delicate  organ  of  the  eye,  where  one 
slip  of  the  hand  might  produce  a  life-time  of  physical  blindness.  But 
can  this  be  compared  to  the  practice  of  teaching,  the  nJRure  of  which 
is  to  build  up  and  develop  the  immortal  powers  of  mind,  and  yet  being 
60  delicate,  that,  should  one  misstep  be  taken,  it  might  produce  an  age 
of  mental  blindness?  An  age,  did  I  say? — an  eternity  of  mental  and 
spiritual  darkness,  which  is  no  more  to  be  compared  with  physical  blind- 
ness than  matter  is  to  be  compared  with  mind. 

Last,  though  not  least,  shall  we  go  to  the  profession  of  theology  and 
expect  to  find  there  a  higher  responsibility,  or  a  higher  order  of  talent 
in  the  desk  than  is  required  on  the  teacher's  platform  ?  It  is  true  that 
the  calling  of  the  clergyman  is  a  high  and  holy  one,  that  he  is  engaged, 
as  clergyman,  in  business  only  virtuous.  But  let  us  pause  a  moment; 
here  is  a  weighty  point  to  be  considered  :  What  is  expected  of  the  true 
teacher  of  the  present  day  ?  He  is  to  lay  the  foundation,  rear  and  ad- 
orn the  superstructure,  and  develop  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  cap- 
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ital ;  by  means  of  which,  and  only  by  means  of  which,  the  practitioners 
in  all  the  learned  professions  are  enabled  to  discharge  their  various 
duties. 

In  other  words,  he  is  to  develop  the  whole  man,  the  t#nity  of  his  be- 
ing, for  time  and  eternity.  In  him,  then,  is  merged  the  responsibility 
of  clergyman  as  well  as  that  of  teacher.  How  vast,  then,  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  true  teacher.  Is  not  that  strange  logic  which  de- 
mands that  the  teacher  shall  possess  learning,  ability  and  dignity  suffi- 
cient to  prepare  the  physician,  the  lawyer  and  the  clergyman  to  take 
their  places  as  members  of  the  learned  professions,  and  yet  denies  to  the 
teacher  the  ability  and  dignity  sufficient  to  admit  him  as  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  goodly  family  ?  How  can  he  impart  to  others  that  knowledge 
which  he  does  not  himself  possess  ?  Absurd  I  How,  then,  can  he  pre- 
pare others  for  a  situation  which  he  himself  is  not  qualified  to  fill  ?  Pre- 
posterous ! 

If,  then,  there  is  so  much  importance,  ability,  dignity  and  responsi- 
bility involved  in  the  business  of  teaching,  never  let  there  be  another 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  ranking  it  among  the  learned  professions. 

Ottawa,  Illinois,  May,  1S56. 


HOW     TO     TEACH     ]\I  ORALS, 


Not  a  successful  work  upon  Morals  has  ever  yet  found  its  way  into 
the  school-room  The  importance  of  making  this  subject  a  regular 
branch  of  common-school  instruction  has  been  felt  by  all;  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  thrust  various  works  upon  'Moral  Philosophy'  into 
the  school-room.  These  have  all  failed.  The  books  approached  the 
subject  in  the  wrong  direction.  Morality  pertains  to  the  feelings,  not 
to  the  intellect  j  and  all  efforts  to  make  men  better  by  merely  teaching 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  must  necessarily  fail.  The  feel inr/s 
need  moral  education — not  the  judgment.  If  the  mere  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong  could  reform  the  world,  the  race  would  soon  be  regen- 
erated. The  man,  therefore,  who  produces  a  school-book  which  will 
successfully  appeal  to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  young,  is  a  public  bene- 
factor. I  believe  that  'Cowdery's  E/eonentari/  Moral  Lessons'  is  that 
book.  And  although  not  engaged  in  teaching,  I  can  not  resist  the  de- 
sire to  say  a  word  in  its  behalf  to  the  educaters  of  the  State,  through 
the  Illinois  Teacher: 

Cowdery's  Lessons  are  not  a  '  Locke  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing'— they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  understanding.  But 
they  consist  of  short  and  well-told  incidents  of  actual  occurrence,  which 
appeal  directly  to  the  feelings  of  the  pupil  and  draw  out,  e-ducate,  the 
rising  emotions  which  are  awakened  within.     These  incidents  are  class- 
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ified  and  so  arranged  as  to  develop  the  moral  emotions  witli  due  atten- 
tion to  their  natural  generic  and  specific  relations;  b*ut  without  troub- 
ling the  pupil  at  all  with  the  '  philosophy'  of  systematizing. 

At  the  close  of  each  lesson  is  a  series  of  questions  which  have  been 
prepared  with  great  judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  pupil  to 
review  the  story,  anHyze  the  emotions  which  it  has  awakened,  and  de- 
termine the  moral  principle  which  underlies  them. 

So  much  for  the  design  and  plan  of  the  work.  Its  execution  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  most  successful  manner. 

I  rejoice  to  see  that  this  book  has  been  recommended  by  our  State 
Superintendent,  and  hope  soon  to  see  it  introduced  into  every  school- 
room and  family  in  the  land.  R. 

Bloomisgton,  hi.,  May  20. 


Open  the  G-ate. — "iwish  you  would  send  a  boy  to  open  the  gate 
for  me,"  said  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  to  his  mother,  as  he  paused  with 
his  books  under  his  arm. 

"Why,  John,  can  not  you  open  the  gate  for  yourself?"  said  his 
mother.  "A  boy  «f  your  age  and  strength  certainly  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  that." 

"I  could  do  it,  I  suppose,"  said  the  boy;  "but  it  is  heavy,  and  I  do 
not  like  the  trouble.  The  servant  can  open  it  for  me  just  as  well." 
What  is  the  use  of  having  servants,  if  they  are  not  to  wait  upon  us  ? 
thought  he. 

The  servant  was  sent  to  open  the  gate.  The  boy  passed  out,  and 
went  whistling  on  his  way  to  school.  When  he  reached  his  seat  in  the 
academy,  he  drew  from  his  bag  of  books  his  arithmetic,  and  began  to 
look  at  the  sums.  • 

"I  can  not  do  these,"  he  whispered  to  the  next  scholar;  "they  are 
too  hard." 

"But  you  could  try,"  replied  his  companion. 

"I  know  that  I  can  try,"  said  John,  "but  it  is  too  much  trouble. 
Pray,  what  are  teachers  for,  if  not  to  help  us  out  of  difficulties?  I  shall 
carry  my  slate  to  Mr.  Help  well,  the  usher." 

Alas!  Poor  John.  He  had  come  to  another  closed  gate  —  a  gate 
leading  into  a  path  of  useful  knowledge.  He  could  have  opened  it, 
and  entered  in  alone;  but  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  as 
well  to  have  gates  opened  for  us  as  to  exert  our  own  strength.  The 
result  was,  it  was  decided  that  he  had  no  'genius'  for  such  a  kind  of 
study.  The  same  was  true  in  Latin.  He  could  have  learned  the 
declensions  of  the  nouns  and  the  conjugations  of  the  verbs  as  well  as 
others  of  his  age;  but  he  got  (fther  boys  to  do  his  exercises,  and  what 
was  the  use  in  opening  the  gate  into  the  Latin  language  when  others  would 
do  it  for  him  ?  Oh,  no,  John  Easy  had  no  idea  of  tasking  his  mind  or 
body  when  he  could  avoid  it;  and  the  consequence  was  that  numerous 
gates  remained  closed  to  him  all  his  life  —  gates  to  honor — gates  to 
usefulness — gates  to  happiness!  Children,  you  should  early  learn  that 
it  is  always  best  to  help  yourselves.  Scioctod. 
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THE     HUNTER'S     BRIDE 


A    LSOKND    OP    THE    FS.OI'TIXH.^ 


BT    CHARLES    D.   QARDEITE. 


I  'll  tell  you  a  tale  of  fearful  •woe, 

Was  told  on  a  winter  night, 
In  a  far-off  valley,  long  Ago, 
By  a  humble  fireside's  ruddy  glow, 
In  a  cot  where  the. forest  arches  low 

O'er  a  tinkling  brook  unite'.       ^ 

A  liunter  dwelt  on  the  further  side, 

'Neath  the  olden  forest  shade : 
Alone  he  dwelt ;  no  loving  bride 
His  moody  hours  to  cheer  or  chide :  ^ 

His  friends  were  his  rifle  true  and  tried 

And  his  death-edged  hunting-blade. 

His  ax  was  keen  and  his  arm  was  stout : 
No  aid  from  man  he  sought ; 
But  a  cabin  of  logs  he  hewed  him  out 
From  the  tall  old  trees  that  hemmed  him  about, 
And  dwelt  there  alone — all  food  without 
Save  that  which  his  wood-craft  brought. 

One  night,  as  he  sat  by  his  glimmering  hearth 

And  mused  on  his  cheerless  lot; 
On  the  distant  land  of  his  home,  his  birth, 
Of  his  happy  childhood's  careless  mirth. 
Knowing  naught  of  the  trials  of  earth ; 

And  now  in  this  lonely  spot  — 

In  this  lonely  spot  his  life  was  cast, 

In  a  lonely  solitude ! 
No  wife,  no  friend — just  then  the  blast 
Shrieked  in  his  ears  with  a  wail  like  the  last 
That  the  sea-tossed  wretch  on  the  drifting  mast 

Sends  up,  as  he  sinks  in  the  flood ! 

The  Night  a  sable  archway  flings, 

A  roof  of  solid  black  : 
The  hissing  rain  on  the  dr^  leaves  sings : 
When  again  through  the  vaulted  forest  rings 
That  fearful  shriek,  and  the  hunter  springs, 

With  a  shout,  on  the  viewless  track ! 
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The  crackling  flames,  with  a  niddy  glare, 

Flash  out  on  the  hunter's  hearth  I 
A  slender  form  is  lying  there, 
And  the  crystal  drops  from  her  wavy  hair 
Like  opals  gleam  on  her  bosom  bare ; 
And  her  face  is  as  passionless  and  fair 

As  a  face  of  spirit-birth. 

It  is  no  rain-di'op's  callous  flow 

That  moistens  the  hunter's  eyei 
As,  lifting  from  that  bosom's  snow 
Each  golden  tress,  he  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  struggling  life,  and  whispers  low — 

."  Thank  God  !  she  will  not  die !  " 

The  forked  tongues  of  flame  still  twine 

In  many  an  elfin  whirl ; 
But  her  lips  now  blush  like  the  Gascon  wine ; 
And  never  a  gem  in  an  Eastern  mine 
Was  bright  as  the  glancing  orbs  that  shine 

Through  those  ringlets'  amber  curl ! 

Her  silken  voice  is  sadly  clear, 

As  she  murmurs  her  woful  talc : 

'  In  the  virgin  woods  of  the  far  frontier, 

My  father  followed,  for  many  a  year. 

The  savage  bear  and  the  timid  deer. 

From  our  cabin  in  the  vale. 


"The  strongest  hand,  the  truest  heart, 

The  surest  eye  had  he " 

The  bitter  tears  to  her  eyelids  start, 

And  the  hunter  strives,  with  awkward  art. 

To  dash  the  drops  from  his  own,  apart. 

Lest  his  weakness  she  may  see. 

"Alas!  alas!  of  what  avail 

Strong  hand  and  faithful  heart? 

Oh !  let  me  haste  to  close  the  tale, 

Ere  my  half-maddened  senses  fail ! 

'T  is  but  a  year  since  from  the  valo 

I  saw  my  father  part. 

"His  loving  arms  my  mother  pressed 

In  one  long,  close  embrace  ; 
He  caught  me  to  his  stalwart  breast ; 
A  tearful  smile  his  eye  confessed,  • 

And  long,  toward  the  crimsoning  West 

His  shadow  we  could  trace ! 

"  That  night  —  the  tale  I  can  not  tell ! 
God,  give  me  strength  to  speak !  — 
I  woke,  to  hear  the  infuriate  yell 
Of  fiends,  amid  the  flames  of  hell ! 
To  worso  —  to  worse !  the  fiends  that  fell 
From  heaven  to  these  were  weak ! 
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"  Tlic  war-whoop  rang  iu  a  frcnzieil  scream, 
'Mid  the  crash  of  the  rafters'  fall ! 
T  saw  the  knife  of  the  savage  gleam, 
I  saw  the  crimson  torrent  stream ! 

0  Heaven !  it  passed  like  a  horrid  dream ! 
And  yet  I  saw  it  all ! 

"Through  the  trackless  woods  my  form  they  bore. 

With  many  a  savage  gibe  ; 
They  dabbled  my  face  with  my  parent's  gore, 
They  waved  their  scalps  my  sight  before. 
And,  with  many  a  bitter  threat,  they  swore 

I  should  wed  the  chief  of  their  tribe  ! 

"  Oh  !  why  was  I  spared  ?  yet  Heaven  was  kind, 
God  sped  my  bleeding  feet ! 

1  fled  while  the  brutes  were  drunken-blind  — 
I  fled  I  cared  not  whither,  to  find 

A  death  in  the  arms  of  the  winter  wind. 
With  the  leaves  for  my  winding-sheet ! 

"  I  fled !     I  cared  not  whither  I  strayed, 

Till  I  laid  me  down  to  die ; 
But  the  Wast  was  bitter,  and  death  delayed, 
And  I  shrieked  for  life — even  while  I  prayed 
For  the  death  that  God  in  His  mercy  stayed ; 

And  Heaven  hath  heard  my  cry  !  " 


The  hunter  dwelt  long  on  the  brooklet's  side, 

But  he  dwelt  not  there  alone  ! 
His  rifle  was  true  —  his  blade  was  tried ; 
But  his  cot  held  a  dearer  tie  beside  ; 
For  the  tender  smiles  of  a  loving  bride 

On  the  heart  of  the  hunter  shone  !  Knickerbocker  Magazine. 


RIGHT     USE     OF     WORDS, 


Shall  and  will.  A.  man,  having  fallen  overboard,  cried  out,  "  I  will 
be  drowned,  no  one  shall  help  me."  And  accordingly  they  let  him  'be 
drowned'.  Now  this  anecdote  shows  the  great  necessity  of  the  right 
use  of  these  auxiliaries.  Again  :  Only  and  alone.  Were  we  to  say 
God  alone  can  create,  we  should  assert  that  he  needs  no  assistance ;  and 
which  would  imply  that  others  also  possessed  creative  power.  But  were 
we  to  declare  God  only  can  create,  we  should  mean  that  no  one  else 
can  do  so.  Hence  the  importance  of  accuracy  in  the  choice  of  words. 
This  brief  article  has  been  suggested  by  the  use  of  '  alone '  iu  the 
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second  line  on  the  first  page  of  the  March  number  of  the  Teacher.  Any 
one  can  perceive,  by  a  little  reflection,  that  'only'  is  the  word  express- 
ing the  author's  meaning. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recommend  this  subject  of  definitions  for  spe- 
cial attention  in  the  school-room.  Dictionaries,  of  course,  are  to  be  of 
daily  use ;  but  besides,  let  some  interesting  plan  be  adopted  as  a  general 
promiscuous  exercise.     First,  announce  a  word  and  call  for  its  opposite  ; 

also,  by  comparison,  say  black  as ,  and  allow  some  one  to  fill  the 

blank.  Again,  name  the  quality  and  require  the  thing  possessing  it, 
as,  tell  me  some  thing  soft,  hard,  red,  visible,  invisible,  material,  imma- 
terial, et  cetera.  The  ingenious  teacher  will  easily  extend  this  exercise 
at  suitable  times,  thus  diversifying  the  routine  of  the  school,  conveying 
much  instruction  in  the  form  of  amusement,  and,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
stroying the  monotony  of  the  school-room  by  a  pleasurable  variety,  which 
is  'the  spice  of  life'  in  'teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot'. 

C.  PARKER. 


THE  FREE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  TESTED. 


Our  new  Free  School  system  is  working  out  its  own  approval  to  the 
satisfaction  of  its  most  ardent  friends,  notwithstanding  the  present 
stmcture  of  the  law  is  such  that  many  difficulties  and  inconsistencies 
are  apparent.  As  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  system  the  following 
facts  may  be  referred  to  with  satisfaction  by  the  friends  of  free  schools. 
They  are  made  up  from  the  first  six  months'  trial  of  the  system  in  our 
city : 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  attending  school  in  the  consolidated 
district  the  past  winter  was  five  hundred  and  fifteen.  "Whole  number 
of  days'  attendance  was  twenty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety. 
Average  number  attending  on  each  day  was  three  hundred  and  thirty. 
The  whole  cost  of  supporting  schools  for  six  months  under  the  new  sys- 
tem was  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents;  the 
cost  to  each  scholar  one  dollar  seventy-one  cents. 

Under  the  old  system,  at  three  dollars  per  quarter,  the  same  schooling 
would  have  cost  two  thousand  one  hundred  dollars,  and  if  at  two  dollars 
fifty  cents  per  quarter  and  'scholar  losing  time',  it  would  have  cost  our 
citizens  the  round  sum  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars,  making  a  difierence,  even  at  the  smaller  estimate,  of  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  in  favor  of 
the  system  of  free  schools  in  sis  months'  time.  So  much  for  one  win- 
ter's trial. 

But  the  money  cost  alone  does  not  show  the  difference.  Under  the 
control  of  our  present  very  efficient  and  active  Board  of  Directors  much 
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has  been  clone  towards  elevating  the  standard  of  schools  in  our  place, 

and  much  more  lasting  good  has  been  effected  during  the  p-.ist  six  months 

than  during  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  double  the  time,  under  the  old 

system.     Let  the  above  figures  speak  ! 

W.  H.  HASKELL,  School  Commissioner. 
Caotos,  May  15, 1856. 


TEACHERS'     INSTITUTES. 


A  word  with  the  school  officers  and  teachers  about  these — now  consid- 
ered essential  features  of  our  educational  system.  An  Institute  is  the 
gathering  of  the  teachers  of  a  county  at  some  central  point  to  spend  a 
week  in  listening  to  and  practicing  upon  the  best  methods  of  imparting 
instruction,  to  find  out  new  ways  of  illustration,  to  have  the  absurdity 
of  our  old-fashioned  ideas  of  school-keeping  set  at  naught  by  an  observa- 
tion of  a  more  excellent  way,  but  especially  to  awaken  and  cultivate  a 
professional  spirit  and  enkindle  a  professional  enthusiasm  by  which  we 
shall  be  led  to  do  some  thin.q:  out  of  the  school-room  as  well  as  in.  These 
are  some  of  the  objects  to  be  had  in  view  in  the  formation  of  Teachers' 
Institutes — and  these  are  to  be  obtained  not  so  much  by  comparison 
of  our  own  as  by  information  and  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the 
experienced  method  of  others. 

To  gather  the  teachers  of  a  county  together  for  these  purposes  is,  I 
know,  no  easy  task,  but  it  ought  to  be  done  and  it  must  be  done — that 
is  the  necessity  of  the  time.     I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  how  : 

The  School  Commissioner  should  appoint,  through  the  county  puper, 
a  meeting  of  the  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  making 
arrangements  for  an  Institute.  To  this  meeting  from  three  to  five,  or 
perhaps  ten,  teachers  will  come.  Let  these  at  once  resolve  themselves 
into  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  with  the  Commissioner  at  their  head, 
fix  the  place  and  time  of  meeting,  select  two  or  three  persons  with 
whom  to  correspond  in  order  to  obtain  one  who  is  able  to  take  charge 
of  and  conduct  an  Institute  through  all  its  exercises  of  a  week,  select 
a  lecturer  for  every  evening  in  the  week,  and  then  advertise  in  the  coun- 
ty papers  and  in  large  handbills  the  arrangements  made,  and  let  it  be 
known  that  an  Institute  will  be  held  from  Monday  at  noon  until  Satur- 
day at  noon  with  an  attendance  of  from  three  to  fifty  members,  but  not 
dependent  upon  numbers.  Next  apply  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  county  for  an  appropriation  of  fi<iy  or  one  hundred  dollars  to  bear 
the  expenses  of  the  Institute.  Ajfik  for  it  respectfully  but  firmly,  as  a 
matter  of  right  as  well  as  of  justice,  and  get  it  if  you  can.  If  you 
can't  get  it,  pay  the  expenses  yourselves.  Do  not  say  '  I  'm  too  poor'. 
You  are  too  poor  to  do  without  the  Institute.  You  must  brush  up  your 
ideas  of  teaching  and  improve  your  ways,  or  you  will  never  get  rich. 
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No  set  of  teachers  in  any  county  have  ever  tried  the  plan  but  hnve  Oiund 
it  an  infallible  specific  for  raising  the  salaries.  The  process  is  rational 
and  simple  as  well  as  logical :  first  iuiprovenient  in  teaching,  then  im- 
provement in  compensation.  This  money  is  well  expended  —  a  safe  in- 
vestment. Counties  can  be  shown  where  hundreds  have  produced 
thousands  in  a  very  brief  time. 

If  the  School  Commissioner  does  not  set  the  ball  in  motion,  let  one 
teacher  procure  the  assent  of  two  others  and  put  the  Comniissiuner  to 
ehame  by  doing  his  work  for  him.  Never  mind  looking  for  authority  ; 
go  to  work  and  do  good,  and  afterwards  you  can  find  the  warrant  for  it. 
Let  not  the  Commissioner  or  a  few  teachers  who  undertake  the  work  be 
discouraged  by  diificulties  real  or  imaginary,  but  work  the  harder  it  such 
occur.  "  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have."  We  have  all  been  quiet 
long  enough,  to  our  gi-eat  disadvantage.     Let  us  be  up  and  doing. 

What  nest — to  whom  shall  we  write?  To  the  officers  of  the  Slate 
Association.  They  are  bound  to  help  you  and  to  know  where  are  the 
instructors  to  be  found,  or  else  go  themselves  and  do  the  work.  De- 
mand that  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents  and  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  give  themselves  to  this  work  for  six  weeks,  and  each 
one  go  from  county  to  county  singly  or  in  squads  and  organize  and  sus- 
tain Institutes.  They  do  not  know  how  ?  it  is  time  they  learned  how. 
There  are  three  candidates  for  the  State  Superintendency.  Bring  theiu 
out  and  make  them  work.  If  they  do  n't  know  how —  or,  what  is  worse, 
do  not  want  to  know — do  not  vote  for  them.  Require  the  President  of 
the  State  Association,  or  the  Executive  Committee,  to  publish  in  the 
Teacher  a  sketch  of  what  ought  to  be  the  exercises  of  an  Institute  dur- 
ing a  week,  and  take  that  for  a  plan.  Here,  Mr.  President,  I  take  the 
responsibility  to  call  upon  you  (do  you  call  upon  others,  your  associate 
officers,  to  do  likewise)  to  furnish  for  the  August  number  such  a  plan, 
and  we  '11  take  that  which  suits  us  best.  Come,  Messrs.  School  Co:)i- 
missioners,  go  to  work.  Why  sit  ye  here  all  the  day  idle?  Do  not 
shove  off  the  responsibility,  but  'up  and  at  it'.  No  pleading  about  in- 
ability and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  will  alone  is  wanting.  What  school 
officers  have  done  can  be  done  again.  Here,  Miss  Eliza  C,  Miss  Mary 
W.  and  Miss  Cordelia  N.,  and  you,  Messrs.  John,  William  and  Curte- 
nius,  you  are  a  (self-appointed)  committee  to  wait  upon  the  Commission- 
er and  invite  him  to  go  ahead,  aud  if  he  won't  go  do  it  yourselves. 

R.S.D. 


The  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Wisconsin 
University,  located  at  Madison,  has  been  publi.^^hed,  and  represents  that 
institution  as  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Six  years  ago  the  entire  prop- 
erty of  the  University  was  reckoned  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Now,  the  building  and  the  ground  of  the  institution  are 
valued  at  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars,  and  the  whole 
property  amounts  to  three  hundred  thousand. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Board  of  Education. — We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  notice, 
under  the  Table  of  Contents,  of  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Education  at  Bloomington.  School-Commissioners,  and  all  persons 
interested  in  perfecting  our  free-school  system,  are  invited  to  meet  with 
them  and  the  State  Superintendent,  and  take  counsel  together.  Other 
matters  of  interest,  such  as  the  Fall  Institutes,  Normal  Schools,  etc., 
will  come  up  for  consideration.  Let  us  have  a  full  turn-out  of  the  ed- 
ucational men  of  Illinois.  Remember  the  time —  twenty-ninth  of  July. 
Go  prepared  to  stay  three  or  four  days. 

Teachees'  Institutes. — We  have,  as  yet,  no  Normal  Schools,  but 
Institutes  (temporary  Normal  Schools)  are  springing  up  all  over  the 
State,  and  for  immediate  service  nothing  can  take  their  place.  During 
the  coming  Fall  an  Institute  should  be  held  in  every  county.  If  we 
teachers  expect  to  succeed  we  must  see  that  this  matter  is  attended 
to.  We  must  take  the  initiative,  form  the  Institute,  obtain  some  one 
to  take  charge  of  it,  petition  the  County  Court  or  Board  of  Supervisors 
to  make  a  small  appropriation  for  its  support,  and  if  we  fail,  then  pay 
the  expenses  ourselves.  We  can  not  afford  to  do  without  these  gather- 
ings. They  are  too  valuable.  R.S.D.  has  given  specific  directions  how 
to  organize  and  set  in  motion  an  Institute.  We  commend  his  article  to 
a  careful  perusal.  The  editor  of  the  New- York  Teacher,  in  a  private 
letter  to  us,  says  : 

You  have  a  young  State.  Organize  Institutes  instead  of  Associations,  and 
have  an  an  annual  or  semi-annual  drill;  get  what  State  aid  you  can — what  con- 
tributions you  can ;  place  a  copy  of  your  Teacher  in  every  teacher's  hands  and 
another  in  every  schooI-boai"d ;  add  the  other  educational  journals  when  you 
can  ;  keep  closely  organized  ;  and  in  five  yeai's  you  will  have  the  best  schools, 
best  school  system  and  best-paid  teachers  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

It  is  time  we  began  to  act  in  this  matter.  A  few  months  hence  and 
the  season  for  the  Institutes  will  be  at  hand,  when  vigorous  work  must 
be  done.  Institutes  already  formed,  if  they  have  not,  should  immedi- 
ately fix  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  session,  and  in  all  coun- 
-  ties  where  none  exist  let  steps  be  taken  immediately  to  organize  one  and 
appoint  a  place  and  time  for  holding  the  first  session,  and  give  immedi- 
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ate  notice  of  such  time  and  place  through  the  Teacher  and  county  papers. 
One  thing  more.  These  Institutes  must  be  well  conducted.  A  thor- 
ough, practical,  wide-awake  scholar  and  teacher  should  stand  at  the 
helm.  He  will  save  time,  convey  facts,  arouse  thoughts,  enkindle 
enthusiasm,  energize,  vivify  and  direct  the  whole  Institute.  We 
think  we  know  of  at  least  one  man  besides  our  Corresponding  Secretary 
who  is  competent  to  do  this.  Whether  he  can  be  induced  to  enter  the 
field  we  know  not,  but  we  will  put  any  one  in  correspondence  with  him 
who  may  wish  his  services. 

Confidential. — Below  may  be  found  selections  from  our  private 
correspondence.  We  take  pleasure  in  spreading  it  before  our  readers, 
begging  pardon  of  the  writers  for  making  public  what  was  intended  for 
the  Editor  only:  _ 

Dear  Sir:  While  congratulations  and  words  of  encouragement  are  pouring 
in  upon  you  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  many  solemn  promises  made 
to  support  the  Illinois  Teacher  and  the  cause  of  common-school  education  in 
general,  let  me  gently  lift  the  curtain  that  hides  this  part  from  your  view  and 
allow  you  to  look  in  upon  us.  I  can  inform  you  that  we  of  Mercer  are  not  dead 
— only  sleeping,  dreaming  of  future  wakefulness.  AVe  are  not  inclined  to  boast 
or  publicly  to  declare  our  intentions  for  the  future,  but  we  believe  that  in  the 
matter  of  Common  Schools  we  are  not  much  behind  our  sister  counties.  Al- 
though our  county  is  among  the  newest  in  the  State,  we  claim  for  our  schools 
and  teachers  that  they  will  compare  favorably  with  others.  But  in  this  matter 
we  are  fast  improving.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  short  conversation,  last  week, 
with  a  Mr.  Whorter,  formerly,  and  for  four  years  ending  1853,  School-Com- 
missioner of  our  county,  and  at  present  acting  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Examin- 
ers. His  opinion  (like  mine)  was  that  we  had  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  'a  good 
time  coming';  that  so  far  as  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  qualifications 
of  our  teachers  within  the  past  six  months,  the  teachers  had  evinced  an  under- 
standing of  their  duties  and  the  branches  required  by  law  not  known  during  his 
term  of  office.  We  had  been  agitating  for  some  time  the  subject  of  forming  a 
Teachers'  Association,  but  did  not  succeed  until  last  September,  when  a  few 
friends  of  us  assembled  in  Millcrsburg,  in  this  county,  and  organized  a  society. 
The  first  meeting  under  that  organization  was  held  October  9,  10,  and  11,  last. 
A  second  meeting  was  held  December  25,  26,  and  27,  and  our  next  in  August 
next,  commencing  on  the  third  Tuesday.  The  appearances  at  the  organization 
meeting  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  tended  to  discourage  the  lovers 
of  the  cause.  Our  move  has  already  accomplishoKl  much.  It  has  deterred  some 
from  offering  themselves  as  candidates  that  otherwise  would  have  done  so.  Bet- 
ter teachers  are  coming  forward  and  getting  better  pay.  A  natural  consequence. 
What  will  be  done  here  for  the  Teacher  I  can  hardly  tell.  I  have  advocated  its 
claims  whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  I  sent  for  throe  copies,  and  a  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  Forsythe,  also.     They  are  all  taken  by  teachers.     T  have  given 
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tlios-c  tint  T  have  seen  to  understand  that,  at  our  next  meeting,  I  shall  urge  its 
claims  upon  them.  As  I  said,  I  can  not  toll  Avhat  will  be  the  result,  but  ^?hat 
can  be  done  by  my  feeble  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  Common  Schools,  will  be 
done  cheerfully,  and  I  consider  the  support  of  their  organ  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance.  I  attempted  to  obtain  some  assistance  fr^  our  county  through 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  but  failed.  Shall  try  again.  Could  you  attend  our 
meeting  in  August,  or  could  you  send  us  a  hand,  either  or  both  ?  If  so,  let  us 
know  through  the  Teacher.  Bear  us  in  mind.  But  I  have  already  intruded  too 
much  upon  your  time.  More  anon. 
Merger  Co.,  May  30, 1S56.  N.  P.  EROWN,  SchooI-CommisBioner. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recognise  in  the  initials  appended  to  the 
following  letter  an  individual  who  has  earned  an  enviable  reputation  in 
the  profession: 

Editou  Illinois  Teacher — Sir:  Standing  upon  the  western  borders  of  your 
State,  I  h^e  looked  across  the  'Father  of  Waters'  and  watched  with  great  in- 
terest thd^wicational  proceedings  of  the  Prairie  State.  Although  not  pei-mit- 
ted  by  circumstances  to  mingle  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  past  two  or  three 
years — the  results  of  which,  I  am  sure,  will  make  a  glorious  future  for  Illinois 
— yet  I  can  look  on  from  a  distance,  and  with  hat  in  hand  can  give,  and  do  give, 
three  times  three  cheers  for  your  brave  State.  Illinois  is  doing  nobly;  may  her 
zeal  never  grow  less.  We  are  strangers  to  each  other,  but  here  is  my  hand. 
Success  to  you.  May  you  consummate  the  educational  movement  you  have  be- 
gun. I  can  not  do  much  for  your  journal  here,  for  there  is  a  project  on  foot  to 
start  a  paper  in  thips  State,  which,  if  begun,  will  require  all  our  energies  to  sus- 
tain. Nor  is  there  need  that  you  should  receive  help  from  this  quarter,  for  I 
perceive  there  is  bone  and  muscle  enough  in  your  paper  to  work  its  own  way 
through  your  own  State,  sustained  and  pushed  forward  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
your  wide-awake  teachers.  I  send  you  the  proceedings  of  our  State  Teachers' 
Convention ;  also  the  first  and  second  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  in  this  city.  These  are  about  the  only  school  documents  in 
the  State,  except  a  meagre  report  of  schools  by  the  State  Superintendent,  of 
which  I  will  send  you  a  copj^  if  I  can  get  one.  Our  Convention  was,  I  hope, 
the  beginning  of  a  'good  time  coming'.  It  was  well  attended,  and  the  teachers 
seemed  to  enter  heartily  upon  the  work,  to  act  harnioniouslj',  having  but  one  ob- 
ject in  view:  the  advancement  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  I  think 
the  movement  will  result  in  great  good.  The  Hon.  Horace  Mann  was  present 
and  rendered  us  essential  aid  by  his  counsel.  Words  of  wisdom  and  eloquence 
fell  from  his  lips.  In  days  gone  by  he  nobly  battled  for  education;  and  he 
stands  nojv,  with  his  head  whitened  by  the  frosts  of  many  winters,  more  honored 
by  the  good  than  the  hero  of  a  thousand  battles.  The  impression  he  made  in 
this  city  will  be  felt  throughout  the  State,  and  will  remain,  I  doubt  not,  when 
the  eloquent  lips  are  silent  in  the  grave.  As  an  explanation,  in  part,  of  my  in- 
terest in  the  educational  movements  in  Illinois,  and  also  of  my  troubling  you 
with  a  letter,  I  will  state  that  for  many  years  that  State  was  my  home.  I  first 
stepped  upon  its  soil  twenty-three  years  ago.  There  I  received  my  education ; 
there  is  my  Alma  Mater.     There,  seventeen  years  ago,  I  made  my  first  eftort  in 
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•school-keeping'.  Many  pleasant  recollections  of  school?,  both  'loud'  and  'si- 
lent', and  of  school-houses  of  primitive  architecture,  situated  on  the  prairie 
and  in  the  'timber',  still  cluster  around  my  memory.  I  can  not  forget  Illinois, 
nor  cease  to  view  vrithout  a  lively  interest  her  increasing  greatness. 

Very  truly  yours, 
St.  Lons,  June  6, 1856.  J  D  Ij 

The  ensuing  epistle  is  from  a  sterling  teacher,  in  more  senses  than 
one : 

Dear  Sir:  I  notice  in  the  last  Teacher  a  request  that  all  of  your  subscribers 
who  ,are  teachers  would  inform  you  of  the  fact  by  return  mail.  I  presume  you 
already  know  that  I  am  a  teacher,  and,  I  may  add,  one  who  intends  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  work.  My  principal  object  in  writing  is  to  as- 
sure you  that  I  am  not  uninterested  in  the  success  of  the  Teacher,  although  as 
yet  I  have  sent  you  no  subscribers.  The  fact  is,  I  have  been  too  busy  with  lo- 
cal educational  matters,  and  with  building  and  moving  into  a  little  house  of  my 
own,  to  give  any  time  to  other  matters.  What  u-as  this  district,  up  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Township  Trastees  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  comprised  six  square 
miles  of  territory,  including  the  village  of  Sterling,  and  not  a  single  school- 
building  or  school-room  in  the  district,  although  some  four  hundred  children 
were  to  be  educated.  Thei-e  have  been  two  schools  in  the  district  since  I  have 
been  here,  held  in  hired  rooms.  My  school  numbered  two  hundred  pupils  the 
past  winter — of  every  age  and  grade,  from  four  years  old  upward;  and  I  felt 
that  if  I  could  do  any  thing  towards  arousing  the  people  to  the  necessity  of 
erecting  buildings  or  procuring  suitable  rooms,  so  that  the  schools  could  be 
graded,  some  thing  better  might  be  done  than  we  have  yet  had  power  to  do.  To 
this  I  gave  all  my  leisure  time  during  vacation,  and  just  as  I  had  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  procure  suitable  rooms  for  grading  the  schools,  the  Township  Trustees 
met,  and  in  came  petitions  from  the  extremities  of  the  disti-ict,  praj'ing  for  a 
division.  Two  of  the  three  trustees  voted  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition- 
ei's,  and  thus  was  struck  a  fatal  blow  to  my  long-cherished  plans.  I  am  well 
assured,  however,  that  had  the  ijetitioncrs  generally  understood  the  plan  contem- 
plated, there  would  have  been  no  division  of  the  districts;  and  perhaps  I  am 
somewhat  to  blame  that  they  did  not  understand  it,  though  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  petition  until  the  very  day  it  was  presented.  Tiie  plan  was  to  have  es- 
tablished a  Primary  Department  in  the  eastern,  western  and  central  portions  of 
the  district,  and  a  Higher  Department  in  the  centre  for  the  advanced  scholars 
from  all  parts  of  the  district.  We  have  now  three  districts  where  we  had  one, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  three  separate  schools,  each  comprising  all  grades  withiu 
its  limits.  I  think,  however,  tliat  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years  the  three 
districts,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  will  unite  and  establish  a  central  High 
School,  though  I  am  certain  the  division  has  delayed  the  consummation  of  this 
much-to-be-desii-ed  plan.  I  am  in  the  central  district,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  over  one  hundred  pupils,  assisted  by  Miss  E.  J.  Meloyn  and  Miss  Fore- 
man. Our  school  is  held  in  the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Wo  have 
had  the  entrance  hall  divided  into  two  rooms  wliich  we  use  for  recitations,  so 
that  we  are  not  so  badlj-  situated  as  we  might  be.     Mr.  Fi,Aoa,  i-ecently  from 
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tho  East,  has  just  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  school  in  the  upper  dis- 
trict, and  the  dii-ectors  in  the  lower  district  are  in  pursuit  of  a  teacher  for  their 
school.  If  I  can  get  time  on  Monday  I  ■will  get  Mr.  Flagg's  name  in  full  and 
send  you,  and,  I  hope,  one  of  his  dollars  for  the  Teacher.  I  have  been  hoping 
to  see  some  notice  of  our  Teachers'  Institute  in  your  journal,  but  I  am  afraid 
our  Secretary  has  omitted  to  send  you  the  proceedings.  It  was  altera  in  the 
educational  history  of  this  county.  In  September,  1854,  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  Education  met  in  Sterling  and  organized  the  '  Whileside  County  Teach- 
ers' Association ',  which  was  to  hold  its  meetings  semi-annually.  At  the  Sep- 
te'uber  session  of  1855  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  hold  a  Teachers'  Institute, 
commencing  on  Monday,  March  24,  185G,  and  continuing  through  the  week, 
and  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  was  appointed.  That  Institute  was  held 
here.  The  Rev.  W.  W.  Horrsha,  of  Dixon,  conducted  the  exercises  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  every  one  present.  We  had  class  drills  and  general  drills  on 
most  of  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  our  common  schools.  The  evenings 
were  devoted  to  lectures  and  discussions.  The  lecturers  were  TV.  W.  Horesha 
and  E.  L.  Smith,  of  Dixon;  W.  H.  Powell,  of  Peoria;  Rev.  Wm.  Wright,  of 
Sterling,  and  Prof.  Eberhart,  of  Dixon.  The  interest  of  the  citizens  rose  to 
enthusiasm  before  the  close  of  the  Institute.  Large  numbers  were  in  attend- 
ance every  day,  and  the  Court-House  was  literally  'jammed  full'  every  evening. 
I  have  heard  several  of  our  town  people  regretting  that  it  did  not  continue  long- 
er. There  were  upwards  of  forty  teachers  and  others  in  attendance  who  took 
active  part.  We  unanimously  agreed  to  hold  another  Institute,  in  Fulton,  next 
September,  and  to  raise  one  hundred  dollars  to  defray  its  expenses.  It  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  me  that  we  have  got  such  a  start. 

Heartily  yours,  in  the  most  glorious  of  causes, 
Sterling,  Whiteside  Co.,  May  3, 1856.  C.B.S. 

The  following,  uuder  date  of  May  20,  comes  from  Bluff  Springs,  St. 
Clair  Co.: 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  trust  that  the  breath  of  a  new  spirit  is  now  beginning  to  blow. 
And  may  it  animate  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  I  have  learned  from  various 
sources  that  the  Illinois  Teacher  is  now  found  on  many  of  the  teachers'  desks 
throughout  our  county.  I  consider  it  as  indispensable  to  the  living  teacher  as 
blood  is  to  animal  life.  We  of  the  pedagogic  fraternity  should  consider  our- 
selves as  one  active  being — an  organic  body.  We  are  composed^  of  many  per- 
sons; therefore  it  is  essential  that  every  part  or  member  should  peform  his  func- 
tions faithfully.  I  understand  that  the  design  of  the  Teacher  is  to  produce  a 
uniform  system  of  school-teaching ;  a  thing  I  long  have  seen  and  felt  the  neces- 
sity of.  There  formerly  has  been  as  many  methods  of  imparting  instruction  as 
Protus  had  shapes.  The  method  or  theory  of  school-teaching  has  arrived  at  a 
crisis.  AVho  can  expect  that  we  of  the  pedagogic  profession,  in  these  days  of 
telegraphs  and  locomotives,  are  going  to  sit  still  with  folded  limbs  and  allow  our 
empire  to  crumble  into  ruin  ?  AVhy  should  we  not  travel  by  steam  and  electric- 
ity as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  Our  motto  should  be,  *  upward  and  on- 
ward'. The  method  of  merely  repeating,  parrot-like,  must  be  discarded.  We 
want  a  system  or  theory  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time;  one  in  which  we  can 
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impart  to  the  juvenile  mind  the  useful  arts  and  sciences  and  fill  their  '  domes  of 
thought'  with  valuable  knowledge,  accessible  at  any  moment.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  well  aware  that  a  system  different  from  the  old  one  will  be  condemned  by 
some;  but  it  will  be  by  those  who  have  never  examined  the  subject  or  its  prin- 
ciples. And  such,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  prepared  fora  decision.  We  know 
how  apt  mankind  arc  to  brand  every  proposition  for  innoA'ation  as  visionary  and 
Utopian;  but  we  should  not  b«  discouraged  by  epithets.  The  theories  of  one 
of  the  greatest  navigators  of  ancient  or  modern  times  were  pronounced  a  chi- 
mera by  the  learned  juncts  of  Calimaneia.     But  time  demonstrated  them  to  be 


truths. 


JAMBS  P.  LEMEN. 


The  following  note  from  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Edwards,  is  in  re- 
ply to  a  note  addressed  to  him  on  the  subject  of  text-books: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  never  received  one  farthing,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  the  recommendation  of  any  book,  except  one  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
paid  to  me  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Legislature,  for  the  I'ccommenda- 
tion  of  Webster's  School  Dictionaries,  and  which  sum  I  hold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  schol  fund — to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Legislature  may  direct.  It  was  agreed 
when  this  sum  was  received  that  it  should  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  a  State 
Normal  School,  and  I  have  always  been  ready  to  pay  it  over,  and  would  have 
done  so  if  there  was  any  one  to  receive  it.  .On  the  other  hand,  I  have  incurred 
expenses  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  in  relation  to  the  recommendation  of 
books,  for  which  I  have  never  received  or  claimed  any  thing.  The  following  is 
an  extract  of  my  report  to  the  Legislature : 

[Here  follows  an  extract  from  the  Superintendent's  Report  to  the 
Legislature,  which  we  are  obliged  to  omit  for  want  of  room.] 

Yours  truly, 
Springfield,  AprU  5, 1856.  N.  W.  EDWARDS. 

We  gladly  give  place  to  the  following  communication  from  the  land 
of  shadows,  and  firmly  believe  that  Egypt  is  all  right : 

Editor  Ihinois  Teacher  —  Dear  Sir:  Permit  me  to  give  you  some  items 
about  schools  in  'Egypt'.  Om*  town  organized  under  the  free  school  law  and 
commenced  a  school  last  October,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Mary  L  Saffoed, 
Principal,  assisted  by  Misses  Haft  and  Brayton,  all  eastern  ladies.  We  have 
a  large  school,  with  an  avei-age  attendance  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
scholars.  We  have  no  school-house,  although  this  place  has  been  settled  over 
fifty  years,  and  is,  I  think,  the  oldest  place  in  the  State  except  Kaskaskia.  The 
Presbyterians  kindly  give  us  the  use  of  their  chuixh,  which  we  at  this  time  oc- 
cupy. We  are  building  and  hope  to  have  our  house  for  use  in  the  Fall.  We 
need  a  good  male  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  school,  and  shall  try  to  get  one 
by  Fall.  There  is  considerable  opposition  to  the  school  law  in  this  county,  and 
the  principal  objection  is  that  the  restrictions  are  such  that  teachers  can  not  pass 
examination — such  teachers  as  have  formerly  taught  the  S(ihools.  We  are  much 
in  want  of  female  teachers  for  country  schools,  and  they  would  command  from 
twenty  to  thirty  dollai's  per  month.    They  have  an  excellent  school  at  Equality,  in 
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this  county,  taught  by  Mr.  Stonk,  a  Norniiil  graduate,  assisted  by  JMrs.  E.  J.  IIum- 
riiUEY.  There  are  several  towns  and  districts  that  are  anxious  to  open  schools, 
but  can  not  get  teachers.  I  think  many  persons  could  find  situations  here  at 
good  prices,  and  if  any  are  disposed  to  try,  it  would  be  ■well  to  open  con-espond- 
ence  with  our  County  School-Commissioner,  J.  E.  Jackson,  at  Crawford,  Galla- 
tin county,  HI.  I  am  pleased  to  sec  that  Mr.  Jackson  is  taking  a  lively  inter- 
est in  trying  to  extend  the  circulation  of  your  valuable  journal.  I  believe  all 
the  towns  in  the  county  are  levying  additional  tax  to  keep  up  schools,  and  I 
think  the  school  law,  with  some  little  revision,  will  be  a  popular  one; 

Yours  truly, 
!>iiAWNEKTOWX,  April  23, 1850.  ' EGYPT'. 

We  resume,  in  this  number,  a  summary  of  the  Notes  of  our  '  Travel- 
ing Correspondent'.  In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  he  visits  Gales- 
burg,  the  scat  of  Knox  College.  This  institution  is  now  opulent.  Mr. 
George  Churchill  presides  over  the  Preparatory  Depai-tment,  while 
Reverend  President  Blanchard  has  the  general  supervision  of  the 
whole.     We  copy  a  concluding  note  : 

There  are  five  public  schools  in  this  town,  and  I  fear  they  are  too  much  neg- 
lected. There  is  danger  where  colleges  are  located  of  the  citizens  overlooking 
the  common  schools.  '    •' 

While  visiting  Knoxville  the  County  Teachers'  Institute,  under  the  care  of 
P.  H.  Sanford,  Commissioner,  Avas  in  session.  The  exercises  were  conducted 
in  a  familiar  and  practical  manner,  realizing,  in  my  view,  the  true  object  of  an 
Institute.  After  presenting  the  claims  of  the  Teacher,  every  male  member  pres- 
ent subscribed,  and  then  an  appropriation  from  the  society  fund  was  iinani- 
mously  voted  to  send  a  copy  to  each  female  member.  Hurrah  for  Knox  County 
Institute  !  [We  have  already  pronounced  this  act  of  the  Institute  '  a  gallant 
deed'.]  Mr.  S.  N.  Coe  is  Principal  of  the  Public  School  in  Knoxville,  assisted 
by  Miss  INIary  Hinckley,  Miss  Elizabeth  Chakevoy  and  Miss  Frances  Thom- 
as ;  number  of  students  tAvo  hundred  and  forty. 

Chicago  is  the  leading  city  of  the  Northwest,  and  what  she  does  is, 
of  course,  regarded  with  interest  elsewhere.  It  seems  the  teachers  there 
have  formed  a  City  Teachers'  Institute,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  ensu- 
ing paragraph : 

The  teachers  of  this  city,  for  some  time  past,  have  been  accustomed  to  meet 
on  Saturday  forenoon  for  the  purpose  of  reading  essays  upon  the  branches 
taught  in  the  schools  and  discussing  matters  connected  with  the  profession.  The 
purport  of  the  resolution  was,  that  instructing  in  our  common  schools  has  a 
tendency  to  weaken  the  mind;  of  teachers.  The  debate  was  quite  spirited  and 
racy.  There  is  little  danger  of  these  teachers  growing  rusty  so  long  as  such 
meetings  continue  to  be  held. 

Some  twelve  miles  north  of  Chicago,  on  the  lake  shore,  is  situated 
Evanstown,  concerning  which  wc  condense  an  item  or  two: 
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At  this  place  is  situatcil  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Noi-tlnvestcni  Universi- 
ty, and  the  Northwestern  Female  College.  Tlie  Faculty  of  tlie  Garrett  Insti- 
tute consists  of  Dr.  Dempster,  President,  Prof.  Gooofei.low,  the  first  President 
of  our  State  Teachers'  Institute,  and  Prof.  AVRir.iiT;  of  the  Univcrsitj',  Professors 
Goodman  and  Noyes;  of  the  College,  W.  P.  .Ioxes,  President,  assisted  bj' Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Jones  and  lady  and  iSIiss  M.  C.  Hayes. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Garrett,  now  deceased,  endowed  the  Institute  with  an  estate  val- 
ued at  $300,000,  and  $500,000  has  been  secured  for  the  University.  Tiicsc  are 
noble  contributions  of  the  present  to  coming  generations. 

"We  are  glad  to  liear  that  the  citizens  of  Blooiuingtoii  are  on  the 
move.     He  says: 

A  meeting  has  just  been  held  to  take  into  consideration  the  utility  of  estab- 
lishing graded  schools.     After  discussion  the  following  resolution  was  adopteil : 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  School  Directors  of  the  city  of  Blooui- 
ington  to  take  immediate  measures  for  the  erection  of  three  large,  brick,  tlirew- 
story  buildings,  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools. 

Had  not  the  city  suffered  so  severely  by  the  recent  fire,  this  move  would  have 
been  made  sooner.  There  are  now  four  public  schools  in  successful  operation, 
under  the  following  teachers:  E.  L.  McClallan,  G.  C.  AViutelock,  A.  North, 
and  Sarah  A.  IIuggins.  Prof.  Sears,  one  of  the  originators  of  our  Institute, 
is  President  of  the  Illinois  Conference  University,  located  at  this  place.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  number  of  select  schools. 

Leroy. —  Here  I  am,  in  this  beautiful  town.  The  cold  and  icy  hands  of  win- 
ter have  almost  released  their  iron  grasp,  and  the  soft  and  gentle  hands  of 
Spring  are  busily  at  work  in  variegating  nature  and  clothing  the  prairies  with 
their  wonted  beauty.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  have  established  a  semi- 
nary here,  with  Prof.  N.  H.  Roach  at  its  head.  It  is  conducted  on  the  union- 
school  plan,  so  that  they  may  draw  from  the  public  school  fund.  This  school 
is  conducted  in  a  manner  wliich  reflects  great  credit  upon  its  teachers,  and  re- 
ceives the  contidence  and  patronage  of  the  country  around,  as  is  siiown  by  the 
number  iu  attendance.     Leroy  should  be  proud  of  this  institution. 

Jacksonville.  —  Well,  Mi-.  Editor,  here  I  find  myself,  in  .lacksonville,  tlie 
Athens  of  Illinois.  Before  me  is  the  Insane  Asylum;  on  my  right  towers  up  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum;  on  the  left  is  the  beautiful  and  well-proportioned 
Blind  Asylum.  Near  by  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  located  Illinois 
College,  among  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  State.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
city  stands  the  Illinois  Confer^ice  Female  College  building,  unsurpassed  by 
any  in  the  AVest;  and,  not  least  of  all,  the  Public  School  buildings,  with  our 
friends  N.  Batejian  at  the  liead  of  one  and  Mr.  Bishoi>  the  other.  These  insti- 
tutions are  doing  a  work  that  is  felt  throughout  the  West.  On  my  next  visit  I 
will  post  you  up  in  regard  to  them  more  particularly. 

The  True  Teacher. — Not  long  since,  while  listening  to  tlie  remarks  of  one 
of  our  teachers,  the  following  was  said:  "Our  first  quarter  is  soon  to  close.  No 
doubt  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  some  of  you  to  go  home.     But  if  tliero 
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are  any  who  arc  compelled  to  go  for  the  want  of  means  to  go  through  the  term, 
remember  that  so  long  as  your  teacher  has  one  penny  in  his  pocket  you  will  be 
more  than  welcome  to  stay  and  need  not  leave."     This  is  the  soul  of  teaching. 

Dewitt  County. — Clinton,  the  county-seat  of  this  county,  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  It  is  but  a  sliort  time  since  the  first  dis- 
trict was  organized.  The  citizens  contemplate  the  ■erection  of  a  large  school- 
building  the  coming  summer.  Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  car- 
rying out  this  enterprise.  They  have  now  three  district  schools,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  following  teachers:  No.  1,  Daniel  W-.  Russell,  assisted  by  E. 
ZoRGEE  and  Lucy  Merrill  ;  whole  number  of  pupils  two  hundred.  No.  2,  J. 
W.  Powell;  whole  number  eighty.  No,  3  not  in  session.  Select  school,  Miss 
Granger;  whole  number  for  past  six  months  seventy -five.  These  teachers  re- 
alize the  responsibility  of  their  calling,  and  are  at  work  with  all  their  might. 
They  have  all  subscribed  for  the  Illinois  Teacher.  In  a  meeting  held  by  the 
teachers  and  friends  of  education,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  measures 
whereby  the  Illinois  Teacher  shall  find  its  way  into  evely  district  in  the  county 
and  into  the  hands  of  every  friend  of  education.  Which  county  will  be  the 
next  to  imitate  this  noble  example.  Mr.  Lawre>x>e  Weldon,  the  County 
Commissioner,  an  old  teacher  with  a  warm  heart  and  sin  iron  will,  is  determined 
that  Dewitt  county  shall  arise  and  be  second  to  none  in  the  great  educational' 
movements  of  the  day. 

Henry,  III. —  On  my  Way  to  this  place  from  St.  Clair  county,  I  fell  in  with 
the  Republican  Convention  at  Bloomington.  The  whole  proceedings  were  unan- 
imous and  enthusiastic.  The  Convention  indorsed  the  action  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  by  nominating  W.  H.  Powell  as  candidate  for  the  next 
State  Superintendent.  Mr.  Powell  is  well  known  to  the  friends  of  education 
and  teachers  of  Illinois.  In  all  our  educational  movements  he  has  been  in  the 
front  rank,  willing  to  labor,  ready  to  sacrifice ;  and,  should  he  be  elected,  he 
will  spare  no  efforts  to  make  the  schools  in  the  Prairie  State  second  to 
none  in  the  Union-.  The  childi*en  of  Marshall  county  held  a  celebration  here 
to-day.  About  nine  o'clock  procession  after  procession  came  in  from  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county  with  their  banners  waving.  In  one  instance  I  saw  fifty 
teams,  one  following  the  other.  About  ten  o'clock  the  ferry-boat  from  Lacon, 
crowded  to  the  utmost  with  the  delegation  from  that  place,  accompanied  by  a 
find  band  of  music,  came  up  the  Illinois  river  and  landed  amid  the  cheers  of 
thousands  who  were  gathered  on  the  banks.  The  vast  multitude,  numbering 
about  1,400  children  and  as  many  citizens,  escorted  by  the  Henry  and  Lacon 
bands,  marched  to  the  grove,  where  seats  Avere  prepared  for  the  occasion,  to  list- 
en to  the  addresses.  The  speakers  were  Dr.  Hoagland,  the  editor  of  the  Illi- 
nois Teacher,  Dr.  Boal,  Mr.  TalcotT,  and  your  humble  servant.  The  utmost 
attention  was  paid  to  the  speakers.  At  three  o'clock  the  exercises  closed  and 
the  children,  happy  and  delighted,  left  the  ground ;  and  no  doubt  the  citizens  of 
Marshall  county  think  as  much  again  of  their  schools  as  ever  before.  The  peo- 
ple of  Henry  have  erected  a  large,  two-story,  brick  building  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  their  children.  The  teachers  are  Mr.  0.  H.  Britt,  Mr.  W.  Miller, 
and  Miss  C.  Miller.     Number  of  pupils  one  hundred  and  seventy.     Dr.  Hoaq- 
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LAND  is  City  Superintendent.  All  who  know  the  Doctor  know  what  schools 
Henry  will  have  soon.  The  North  Illinois  Institute  is  located  here,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Protestant  Methodists.  A  commodious  building,  three  stories 
high,  will  be  completed  by  the  first  of  September  next  for  the  reception  of  stu- 
dents. The  school  now  numbers  sixty  members,  under  the  supervision  of 
John  W.  Parrington. 


Griggsville  Seminary,  a  private  school  for  both  sexes,  under  the 
care  of  Jas.  W.  Mackintosh,  occupies  a  spacious  hall,  with  library, 
ante-rooms,  etc.  The  aggregate  attendance  for  eighteen  terms  was  seven 
hundred  and  forty;  average  per  term  thirty-nine.  Mr.  Mackintosh 
says  of  the  Teacher : 

There  is  talent  enough  in  the  army  of  teachers  in  our  State  to  furnish  ample 
original  matter  for  the  columns  of  their  magazine,  and  thus  make  it  what  it  is 
designed  to  be,  an  educational  '^owcnsA.'^ 

Precisely  so,  and  we  have  n't  the  slightest  objection  to  receiving 
and  publishing  thirty-two  pages  of  first-rate  'original  matter'  written 
by  Illinois  teachers  for  the  Illinois  Teacher.     Send  it  along. 

How  HE  DID  IT. — Some  time  since  we  received  a  letter  containing 
$13.     Here  is  a  paragraph  of  a  subsequent  letter  from  the  same  teacher : 

When  I  sent  that  money  I  paid  it  from  my  own  pocket,  and  ordered  the  Teacher 
to  the  persons  whom  I  supposed  to  be  most  interested  in  such  matters.  They 
have  since  paid  me. '  I  think  if  other  teachers  would  do  likewise  they  would 
not  lose  by  the  operation.  Teachers  should  not  rest  satisfied  until,  at  least, 
their  school-directors  have  become  subscribers. 

Enlightened  Liberality. — The  Supervisors  of  Woodford  county 
recently  appropriated  one  hundred  dollars  in  aid  of  the  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute,  and  the  School-Commissiotier,  J.  G.  Walker,  Esquire, 
proposes  to  examine  all  teachers  free,  on  condition  that  they  subscribe 
for  the  Teacher.  If  Illinois  can't  boast  of  noble  friends  of  education 
we  should  like  to  know  the  reason  why. 

Whiteside  not  Behind. —  Just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  a  note 
from  C.  B.  Smith,  Esquire,  of  Sterling,  announces  that  the  Supervis- 
ors have  ordered  a  copy  of  the  TeacJier  for  every  district  in  Whiteside 
county,  and  adds  :  "  So,  you  see,  we  are  not  so  far  behind  in  education- 
al matters  as  we  might  be."  We  see  it.  Whiteside,  hereafter,  is  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  the  'vanguard'. 
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A  Suggestion. — A  uiember  of  the  Committee  on  Books  and  Li- 
brary suirgests  that  attempting  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  a  book  from 
circulars  is  much  like  pronouncing  whether  a  hen  has  laid  a  large  egg 
or  a  small  one  from  her  cackle. 

The  people  of  Lockport  have  seized  the  skirts  of  Progress  and  are 
on  the  march.  Proposals  are  now  being  received  to  erect  a  large  Union 
school-house.  The  expense  is  not  expected  to  be  less  than  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

Prop.  Neavton  Bateman,  so  favorably  known  as  a  teacher,  has  re- 
signed his  place  as  Principal  of  a  Public  School  in  Jacksonville,  pre- 
paratory to  entering  the  field  as  agent  for  the  State  Teachers'  Institute. 

Premiums. —  Honorable  A.  B.  Church,  of  Princeton,  having  ob- 
tained the  most  subscribers  (two  hundred  and  fifty),  is  entitled  to  the 
'Atlas',  which  we  hold  subject  to  his  order. 

Mr.  0.  F.  Barbour,  recently  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Union  Schools 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Union  School  in  Plainfield, 
Will  Co.,  in  place  of  F.  Hanford,  resigned. 

We  forbear  to  mention  which  is  the  'Banner  County'  till  the  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute,  when  the  county  will  be  publicly 
announced  and  the  premium  awarded. 

W.  H.  Wells,  formerly  Principal  of  Westfield  Normal  School,  Mass., 
has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Chicago,  with 
a  salary  of  $2,000  per  year. 

Perkins  Bass,  Esquire,  has  resigned  the  Principalship  of  the  First- 
Ward  School  in  Chicago  and  has  become  associated  in  a  law  firm  of  that 
city. 

Thos,  K.  Leal,  of  West  Urbana,  encloses,$2  and  adds,  "  The  Teach- 
er must  not  fail."     Our  sentiments,  exactly. 

« 

Dr.  C.  C.  Hoagland  has  consented  to  accept  the  Superintendeney 
of  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of  Henry. 
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As  wc  predicted  in  our  last  issue,  so  it  has  happened.  AV.  II.  Pow- 
ell, Esquire,  the  Teachers'  choice  for  State  Superintendent,  was  in- 
dorsed bj  the  Republicans  in  their  late  Convention  at  Bloomiugton. 
This  is  a  compHmeut  to  the  teachers  and  educational  men  in  the  State 
■which  will  be  appreciated. 


BOOKS    AND  PERIODICALS. 


The  Grammar  OF  English  Grammails.     By  Goolu  Browx.     New  York:  Sam- 
uel S.  AND  William  Wood,  261  Pearl  Street. 

Noah  Webster  has  heretofore  been  claimed  as  indisputnblj-  the  greatest  of 
American  authors  —  as  the  man  who  has  exhibited  the  most  profound  erudition, 
and  who  brought  to  the  completion  of  the  great  work  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  most  earnest,  persistent  and  indefatigable  effort,  and  who,  above  all  living 
men,  succeeded  best  in  producing  such  a  Avork  as  will  for  ever  stand,  both  a 
lasting  monument  to  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  author  and  a  blessing  to  the 
race  of  man.  But,  while  we  would  detract  nothing  from  the  honor  justly  paid 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  English  Lexicographer,  we  confess  to  a  large  degree 
of  sympathy  with  those  who  claim  for  the  author  of  The  Grammar  of  English 
Grammars  the  high  distinction  of  being  '  the  greatest  author  of  the  nineteenth 
century'.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  says:  "The  present  performance  is,  so 
far  as  the  end  could  be  reached,  the  fulfillment  of  a  design,  formed  about  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  of  one  day  presenting  to  the  world,  if  I  might,  some  thing  like 
a  complete  grammar  of  the  English  language."  Mr.  Brown  has  certainly  ful- 
filled his  design,  and  his  great  work  will  hereafter  stand  side  by  side  with  that 
of  Webster  in  the  estimation  of  mankind.  In  opening  the  volume  of  over  one 
thousand  royal  octavo  pages,  most  of  which  is  in  small  type,  the  first  sensation 
is  that  of  Avonder  at  the  amount  of  labor  that  must  have  been  expended  upon  IIl 
We  may  justly  conclude  that  the  subject  of  philology  has  been  exhausted,  and 
that  hereafter  no  attempts  at  the  ultimatum  of  grammar  will  be  made.  Let  ev- 
ery teacher  of  any  pretensions  in  the  State  i)rocure  a  copy  and  make  it  u  con- 
stant companion  in  the  school-room.  Certainly  no  scliolar  can  aflord  to  l)c 
without  it.  P. 

Hitchcock's  Elementary  Geology.     New- York:  Ivison  and  I'iiinnev. 

The  work  before  us,  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent,  has  reached 
its  twenty-fifth  edition,  Avhich  is  pretty  good  testimony  of  its  appreciation  by 
the  public.  It  has  extorted  praise  from  our  trans-Atlantic  kinsfolks,  who  are 
not  apt  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  American  books,  and  is,  so  far  as  wc  know, 
without  a  rival  in  the  place  it  professes  to  occupy. 
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Thk  School  Vocaust.     By  Geougb  H.  Curtis  and  Fiiancis  H.  Nash.     New 
York :  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company. 

This  is  a  work  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pages,  prepared  for  the  use 
of  academies,  high  schools,  gramjiiar  schools,  seminaries  and  adult  classes.  Of 
its  merits  we  arc  not  prepared  to  speak,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  we  can 
not  tell  the  diiFerence  between  'Old  Hundred'  and  'Yankee  Doodle'.  We  are 
not  a  musician.  The  work,  however,  looks  inviting,  and  if  it  is  half  as  good  as 
it  looks  it  is  good  enough.  If  it  were  only  introduced,  we  have  no  doubt  it 
■would  set  the  tongues  of  '  Young  America'  to  dancing  to  the  '  music  of  the  '  Un- 
ion', and  all  other  music  from  Dunlcith  to  Caii'O. 

A  Treatise  on  Punctuation.     By  John  Wilson.     Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols 
AND  Company. 

We  fire  indebted  to  Henry  Nolte,  successor  to  S.  H.  and  G.  Burnett,  for  a 
copy  of  this  work.  The  book  has  been  extensively  commended,  and  Nolte 
needs  no  commendation.  Every  body  in  this  part  of  the  country  supplies  him- 
self with  books  at  his  store.  Mr.  Wilson  illustrates  the  importance  of  punc- 
tuation after  this  wise : 

"A  sailor  going  to  sea,  his  wife  desires  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  for 
his  safety."  But  by  an  unhappy  transposition  of  the  comma  the  note  was  thus 
read:  "A  sailor,  going  to  see  his  wife,  desires  the  prayers  of  the  congregation 
for  his  safety." 

First  Lessons  in  the  History  of  the  United  States.     Boston:  Hickling, 
Swan  and  Brown. 

This  little  work,  just  published,  is  neatly  printed,  and  embellished  with  six 
maps,  together  with  cuts  representing  the  'Landing  of  Columbus',  '  Settlement 
of  Jamestown',  'Pochahontas  saving  the  life  of  Smith',  ' Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims', '  Indians  setting  fire  to  a  house  in  Brookfield',  'Soldiers  dragging  can- 
non across  the  morass',  'British  troops  firing  on  the  Americans  at  Lexington', 
'Battle  of  Bunker  Hill',  and  seven  or  eight  more  on  related  subjects.  At  the 
close  of  the  volume  is  a  series  of  questions,  which  may  be  used  or  omitted,  at 
the  option  of  the  teacher.     There  is  also  appended  a  chronological  table. 

Teachers'  Miscellany,     By  J.  L.  Campbell  and  A.  M.  Hadly,  of  Wabash 
College.     Cincinnati :  Moore,  Wilstack,  Keys  and  Company. 

This  book  comprises  a  series  of  articles,  addresses,  et  cetera,  by  various  au- 
thors. We  have  had  time  to  read  but  one,  and  did  n't  intend  to  read  that ;  but 
happening  to  open  the  book  to  the  Address  of  Truman  M.  Post,  on  the  '  Study 
of  the  Classics',  it  was  impossible  to  leave  it  until  the  end  was  found.  If  that 
be  a  specimen  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  it  is  sure  to  have  a  large  sale.  We  have 
laid  it  aside  for  another  look. 

[Note. — Our  '  Teachers'  Directory'  is  crowded  out  of  this  number.  We  will 
devote  several  pages  to  it  in  our  next.] 
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THE     LOST     ATLANTIS 


BY    ALEXANDER    WILDER. 


Who  has  penetrated  to  the  sources  of  the  sea,  or  passed  through  the 
depths  of  the  abyss  ?  Who  can  guide  to  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient 
Darkness,  or  knows  the  path  to  her  domain?  What  skald  was  inspired 
to  write  the  Saga,  narrating  the  exploits  of  those  long  since  forgotten 
— seemingly  lost  out  of  the  world's  memory?  Gladly  would  we  peruse 
some  old  Edda,  chronicling  the  deeds  of  those  master-spirits  that  once 
bustled  on  this  earth  of  ours  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  the  day  indicated 
by  our  histories.  How  fraught  with  interest  would  be  the  annals  of  the 
Norman  race,  ever  aspiring  to  the  lordship  of  the  universe;  who,  as  he- 
roes, filled  Southern  Europe  with  gods  and  demi-gods  and  peopled  their 
mythology;  who,  as  Hellenes,  subdued  the  shepherd  and  agricultural 
Pelasgi  of  Greece,  Troy,  and  perhaps  of  Eastern  Italy;  who  brought 
devastation  to  the  heart  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  built  the  monarch- 
ies of  modern  Europe.  How  far  our  explanations  will  solve  the  enigmas 
of  the  Past,  is  a  matter  of  grave  question.  Parchment  has  proven  too 
perishable  for  a  record;  we  must  interrogate  the  stones.  Perhaps  they 
will  'cry  out'  and  give  us  a  testimony.  But  even  then  we  will  need  a 
man  who  can  understand  their  language;  one,  perhaps,  who  had  'been 
in  Eden,  the  garden  of  God'. 

We  interrogate  the  naturalist — him  to  whom  the  'elder  Scripture' 
we  would  suppose  to  be  'familiar  as  household  words'.  Of  him  we 
learn  that  Nature,  like  our  own  Yankee  race,  has  ever  been  restless — 
unceasingly  busy;  that  nothing,  scarcely,  which  we  now  see,  bears  the 
same  face  that  once  it  had.  Our  globe,  our  solar  system,  our  universe, 
are  ever  moving  onward,  nor  know  a  Sabbath  in  their  labors.  Every 
atom  is  constantly  divesting  itself  of  its  older,  that  it  may  put  on  a  new- 
er form.  The  city  in  which  we  live  was  once  the  bed  of  a  beautiful 
lakelet;  the  gentle  Hudson  an  angry  torrent.  We  have  ascended  the 
26  201 
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Catskill,  aud  there  aaw  the  evideucea  that  even  the  'everlasting  hills' 
must  inevitably  crumble  to  dust  and  descend  into  the  valley  beneath. 
Every  mountain  is  indeed  destined  to  be  brought  low — every  valley  to 
be  filled.  Pass  to  the  sea-shore,  and  there,  too,  is  change.  The  ocean 
is  here  eating  away  the  land,  and  homestead  after  homestead,  deeded 
and  recorded  to  '  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever',  lie  irrecoverably  beneath 
the  waves.  The  old  worlds  seem  fading  out  of  existence,  while  corals 
are  assiduously  aiding  to  create  new  soils,,  new  islands  and  new  conti- 
nents. Geologists  have  pointed  out  the  revolutions  which  our  earth 
has  undergone;  yet  it  is  more  than  possible  that  they  are  but  slight 
compared  with  those  just  now  commencing,  which  are  destined  to  oc- 
cur. 

How  must  this  world  have  looked  when  the  Titans,  the  Nephilim  and 
giants  of  old  legends  figured  in  its  arena?  Did  behemoths  and  masto- 
dons then  rule  any  of  these  lands?  Certainly;  they  had  their  day  and 
passed  into  extinction  and  forgetfulness,  leaving  their  skeletons  for  mon- 
uments to  show  where  once  they  lived  and  disported  on  the  earth. 

We  mentioned  the  ancient  Nephilim — 'mighty  men  of  old,  men  of 
renown'.  Of  such  as  these  we  now  have  to  inquire.  There  were  such 
men  once  existing.  Moses  tells  of  them  in  the  frontiers  of  the  prom- 
ised land.  Eratosthenes  and  Manetho  assure  us  that  once  they 
swayed  the  Egyptian  sceptre.  In  the  Genesis  we  are  told  that  several 
nations  of  them  served  King  Chederlaomer.  Others  of  them  were 
vanquished  in  Mount  Seir,  by  Esau,  the  warlike  son  of  Isaac.  There 
is  much  unknown  about  these  people  well  worth  the  learning. 

The  legends  of  Athens  are  not  less  devoid  of  interest.  Whether  the 
early  Atticans  were  an  autochthenic  race  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  they 
possessed  an  almost  incredible  antiquity.  The  dedication  of  the  city 
to  the  blue-eyed  goddess,  Minerva,  a  Norman  in  her  physiognomy,  and 
a  conferment  upon  it  of  her  name,  AthenvE,  is  perhaps  fanciful.  Yet 
we  can  not  be  uninterested  in  the  story  of  the  people  of  Atlantis,  who 
are  said  to  have  once  overrun  that  territory.  We  cite  the  story  said  to 
have  been  narrated  to  Solon  by  Egyptian  priests: 

"  First  of  all,  let  us  recollect  that  it  is  about  nine  thousand  years  since 
war  was  proclaimed  between  those  dwelling  outside  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules (at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar)  and  those  within  them — which  war 
we  must  now  describe.  Of  the  latter  party  this  city  (Athens)  was  the 
leader,  and  conducted  the  whole  war;  and  of  the  form'er,  the  Kings  of 
the  Atlantic  Island,  which  we  said  was  once  larger  than  Libya  (North- 
ern Africa)  and  (Southwestern)  Asia,  but  now,  sunk  by  earthquakes,  a 
mass  of  impervious  mud,  which  hinders  all  those  sailing  on  the  vast 
sea  from  efi'ecting  a  passage  hither.  *  *  *  To  the  gods  was  once 
locally  allotted  the  whole  earth,  and  that,  too,  without  contention ;  for 
it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  gods  are  ignorant  of  what 
suits  each  of  themselves,  or  that,  fully  aware  of  what  is  rather  the  prop- 
erty of  others,  they  would  try  to  get  possession  Qf  it  through  strife. 
Obtaining  then  a  country,  they  reared  us  as  their  possessions,  flocks  and 
herds ;  guiding  us  as  an  easily-governed  animal,  employing  persuasion 
as  their  rudder ;  and  by  working  on  the  soul  they  governed  the  mortal 
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by  leading  Mm  according  to  their  own  mind.  Hephestus  and  Athene 
(Vulcan  and  Minerva),  having  a  commoa  nature,  received  this  re- 
gion (of  Attica)  as  their  common  allotment,  as  being  naturally  familiar 
with  and  well  adapted  to  virtue  and  wisdom;  and  after  producing 
worthy  men,  natives  (or  out-births)  of  the  soil  (atitoc(hones'),  arranged 
to  their  mind  the  order  of  their  government.  Of  these  men  the  names 
are  preserved,  though  through  their  death  and  the  long  lapse  of  time 
all  memory  of  their  deeds  has  perished.  The  race  that  survived  were 
unlettered  mountaineers,  who  knew  the  names  of  the  ruling  people,  but 
very  little  about  their  deeds.  In  this  way  were  preserved  their  names 
without  their  history.  SoLON  said  that  the  (Egyptian)  priests,  in  de- 
scribing the  wars  then  waged,  gave  to  those  engaged  in  them  such  names 
as  Cecrops,  Erectheus,  Erictiionius,  Erysicthon;  also  the  names 
of  women.  Besides,  the  figure  and  image  of  the  goddess  (Minerva) 
shows  that  at  that  time  both  men  and  women  entered  in  common  on  the 
pursuits  of  war;  as  in  compliance  with  that  custom  an  armed  statue 
was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  the  people  of  that  day — a  proof  that 
all  animated  beings  that  consort  together,  females  as  well  as  males,  have 
a  natural  ability  to  pursue  in  common  every  suitable  virtue. 

"In  early  times  this  country  of  ours  had  its  boundaries  fixed  at  the 
Isthmus  and  on  the  side  of  the  other  continent  as  far  as  the  bights  of 
Cithoerou  and  Parnes,  with  Oropia  on  the  right  and  the  Asopus,  as  a  sea- 
ward limit,  on  the  left.  By  the  valor  of  this  region  the  whole  earth 
was  vanquished,  because  it  was  then  able  to  support  the  numerous 
army.  Many  and  extensive  deluges  having  occurred  during  the  nine 
thousand  years,  the  earth  loosened  from  the  bights  and  finally  disap- 
peared in  the  deep.         *  :k  *  *  *  * 

"Poseidon  (Neptune),  taking  as  his  lot  the  Atlantic  Island,  begot 
children  by  a  mortal  woman  ^ — five  twin  males  —  and,  dividing  the  Isl- 
and into  ten  parts,  he  bestowed  upon  the  first-born  of  the  eldest  pair  his 
mother's  dwelling  and  the  allotment  about  it,  this  being  the  largest  and 
best;  he  appointed  him  king  of  all  the  rest,  making  the  others  subordi- 
nate rulers  —  and  giving  to  each  dominion  over  many  people  and  much 
territory.  To  the  eldest,  the  king,  he  gave  the  name  of  Atlas  (^the 
endurer),  from  whom,  as  the  first  sovereign,  the  island  and  sea  both 
were  termed  Atlantis.         *  ■''  '-^  *  *  * 

"All  these  and  their  descendants  dwelt  for  many  generations  as  rul- 
ers in  the  sea  of  islands,  and  yet  further  extended  their  empire  to  all  the 
country  as  far  as  Egypt  and  Tyrrhenia." — Plato,  Critias,  §§  4-9. 

The  wealth  of  the  dynasty  is  said  to  have  been  more  abundant  than 
ever  before  was  known.  The  island  was  supplied  with  mines.  The 
oriclialcon  was  found  there  —  a  metal  not  now  known.  A  vast  abund- 
ance of  edible  fruits  were  produced;  elephants  and  other  animals  were 
numerous.  The  arts  were  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
The  subjected  nations  of  Europe  and  Africa  paid  a  large  tribute.  The 
government  consisted  of  ten  confederated  states,  as  established  by 
Poseidon.  For  ages  virtue,  happiness  and  wealth  reigned  in  the  At- 
lantic Island.  At  length  avarice  and  lust  of  power  swerved  them  from 
their  interior  rectitude.     But  we  will  cite  again  the  old  story: 
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"Listen,  Socrates,  (said  Critias)  to  a  story  very  strange  indeed, 
but  in  every  respect  true,  it  having  been  related  by  Solon,  the  wisest 
of  the  seven ;  *  *  *  In  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  where  the  streams 
of  the  Nile  are  divided,  is  the  Saifeical  region,  the  chief  city  of  which 
is  Sais,  whence  sprung  King  A-Mosis..  Its  deity  is  called,  in  Egyptian, 
Nc-ith;  in  Greek,  Athena  ;  and  the  people,  accordingly,  are  great  friends 
of  the  Athenians.  Solon  was  received  very  honorably  by  them.  On 
inquiring  of  the  priests  about  ancient  affairs,  he  perceived  that  neither 
himself  nor  the  Greeks  possess'ed,  so  to  speak,  any  antiquarian  knowl- 
edge at  all.  He  once  undertook  to  describe  those  events  which  had 
happened  among  us  in  days  of  yore,  when  one  of  the  priests,  an  ex- 
tremely aged  man,  exclaimed:  'Solon,  Solon,  you  Greeks  are  always 
.children,  and  there  is  not  an  aged  Greek.  ■'•  *  The  transactions 
which  you  have  related  differ  little  from  children's  fables.  In  the  first 
place,  you  speak  of  only  one  deluge  of  the  earth,  whereas  there  have 
been  many  before.  In  the  next  place,  you  arc  unacquainted  with  that 
most  noble  and  excellent  race  of  men  who  once  inhabited  your  coun- 
try, from  whom  you  and  your  whole  present  inhabitants  arc  descended, 
though  only  a  small  remnant  of  this  admirable  people  are  now  remain- 
ing. Your  ignorance  in  this  matter  results  from  the  fact  that  their  pos- 
terity for  many  generations  died  without  having  the  use  of  letters.  For 
long  before  the  chief  deluge  there  existed  a  city  of  Athenians,  regulat- 
ed by  the  best  laws  both  in  military  and  other  matters,  whose  noble 
deeds  are  said  to  have  been  the  most  excellent  of  all  that  we  have  ever 
heard  to  exist  under  heaven. 

"  '  Your  state  and  ours  were  formed  by  the  same  goddess  (Minerva), 
yours  having  a  priority  of  a  thousand  years  over  ours.  The  annals  of . 
our  city  have  been  preserved  eight  thousand  years  in  our  sacred  writ- 
ings. *  *  Many  and  mighty  deeds  of  your  state  are  here  recorded 
in  writing,  and  call  forth  our  wonder.  There  is  one  surpassing  them 
all;  for  these  writings  relate  what  a  j)rodigious  force  your  city  once 
overcame  when  a  mighty  warlike  power,  rushing  fi-om  the  Atlantic  sea, 
spread  itself  with  hostile  fury  over  all  Europe  and  Asia.*  That  sea 
was  then  navigable,  and  had  an  island  fronting  that  mouth  (Strait  of 
Gibraltar)  which  you  call  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  this  island  was  larg- 
er than  Libya  (Northern  Africa)  and  Asia  (Western  Asia)  put  togeth- 
er. There  was  a  passage  from  it,  for  travelers,  to  the  rest  of  the  islands, 
and  from  those  islands  to  the  whole  opposite  continent  that  surrounds 
the  sea.  For,  as  respects  what  is  within  the  mouth  here  mentioned 
(the  Mediterranean),  it  appears  to  be  a  bag  with  a  kind  of  narrow  en- 
trance; and  that  sea  is  a  true  sea,  and  the  land  that  surrounds  it  may 
most  truly  and  correctly  be  termed  a  continent.  In  this  Atlantic  Isl- 
and there  existed  a  powerful  confederacy  of  sovereigns  who  had  con- 
quered the  entire  island,  together  with  many  others,  and  parts,  also,  of 
the  continent.  Besides  this  they  had  subjected  also  the  inland  parts  of 
Africa  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  of  Europe  as  far  as  Tyrrhenia  (Italy).     The 

*  According  to  this  authority,  the  Egyptians  were  an  Asiatic  people,  the  omit- 
ted context  containing  the  expression,  "We  used  first  of  all  the  Asiatics." 
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whole  of  this  force,  being  confederated,  undertook  at  one  blow  to  en- 
slave your  country  and  ours,  and  all  the  territory  besides  lying  within 
the  mouth.  At  this  period  your  country  was  universally  celebrated  for 
its  courage  and  strength;  for  surpassing  all  others  in  greatness  and  mar- 
tial skill;  some  times  taking  the  lead  of  all  the  G-recians;  and  at  oth- 
ers, left  alone  by  their  defection  and  thus  involved  in  extreme  danger, 
it  still  prevailed  —  vanquished  the  assailants,  protected  those  who  were 
not  enslaved,  and  for  all  the  rest  of  us  who  dwelt  within  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  it  insured  the  amplest  liberty.  '  Afterward  violent  earthquakes 
and  deluges  brought  speedy -destruction  ;  in  a  single  day  and  night  the 
whole  of  your  warlike  race  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  an  J  the  At- 
lantic Island  itself  was  plunged  beneath  the  sea,  disappeari)]g  entirely. 
Since  that,  that  sea  is  neither  navigable  nor  capable  of  being  explored, 
being  blocked  up  by  the  great  depth  of  mud  which  the  sinking  island 
produced'.'  " — Plato,  Timeus,  §§  4-6.    , 

This  story  is  referred  to  by  many  of  the  ancient  writers.  It  would, 
pei'haps,  be  demanding  too  much  credulity  to  require  us  to  believe  it  all 
a  fiction.  We  pause,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  it  was  plausible. 
The  description  of  the  conquest  does  not  greatly  conflict  with  those  of 
the  old  irruptions  into  the  known  world  of  the  ancients.  We  have  seen 
an  attempt  to  show  that  the  Atlantic  people  were  ancient  Northmen, 
who  had  sailed,  as  at  subsequent  periods,  around  the  European  coast 
and  come  into  the  Mediterranean;  a  circumstance  which  led  the  Egyp- 
tians to  suppose  that  they  were  from  some  unknown  territory  not  far 
distant  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  Others  still,  and  we  have  beea 
inclined  to  favor  the  opinion,  have  supposed  that  our  own  continent, 
older  than  the  Eastern  by  ages,  was  the  real  Atlantis,  that  sent  invaders 
to  Europe  and  Africa  long  before  history  began.  The  subsequent 
dark  period,  during  which  the  memory  of  this  great  people  was  well- 
nigh  lost,  would  account  for  the  declaration  that  the  territory  was  sub- 
merged by  a  catastrophe  not  widely  different  in  character  from  that 
which  overthrew  Sodom,  Pompeii  and  Euphemia.  It  is  certain  that  in 
Spanish  America  hoary-headed  antiquity  has  a  splendid  home.  Re- 
niains  of  cities,  architecture  resembling  the  Pelasgic,  ornaments  like 
those  worn  by  the  Trojans  and  Greeks,  religious  emblems,  all  bespeak 
such  to  be  the  most  reasonable  solution  of  the  enigma.  Stucco  work 
and  paintings  resembling  Italian  frescoes  have  been  found  in  Central 
America.  Ti'ees  a  thousand  years  old  are  growing  over  ancient  palaces. 
In  Yucatan  have  been  found  ruins  of  magnificent  houses,  adorned  with 
fresco  paintings  of  blue  and  green,  and  apparently  fresh.  The  skulls 
of  men  of  the  ancient  races  have  been  examined,  containing  tee^h, 
some  plugged  and  others  artificial.  Mines  have  been  opened,  which 
were  wrought  hy  the  laborers  of  that  remote  period.  The  sacred  lotus 
flower  was  also  found  among  the  sculptures. 

We  must,  however,  concede  that  there  are  also  very  plausible  reasons 
for  supposing  that  a  continent  or  vast  island,  or  perhaj^s  a  former  part 
of  our  continent,  once  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  stormy  character  of  that  body  of  water,  when  contrasted  with  the 
Pacific,  favors  the  opinion.     Its  relative  shallowness  is  also  an  argument. 
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Clavigero  declares  that  between  Brazil  and  Africa  arc  seen  remains 
of  a  sunken  body  of  land;  that  they  are  also  seen  at  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  and  that  vicinity ;  and  he  cites  the  sand-banks  found  by  Bauche. 
The  conformation  of  our  shores  indicates  a  sinking  of  the  land,  partic- 
ularly along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  space  now 
occupied  by  that  body  of  water  was  once  solid  earth,  of  which  the  West 
India  Islands  are  now  all  that  is  left.  It  is  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  sup- 
pose the  Azore,  Canary  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  to  have  in  like  man- 
ner contributed  the  mountainous  and  higher  portions  of  the  lost  At- 
lantis. Immense  quantities  of  sea-weed  may  be  seen  floating  in  the 
water  all  along  that  region  of  the  ocean.  Scientific  men  may  deride 
the  idea  as  fanciful,  yet  they  must  not  be  allowed  so  much  respect  that 
their  scorn  should  lead  us  to  abandon  an  opinion  which  may  be  truth- 
ful. Immediately  below  the  calcareous  and  sandy  stratum  of  the  soil 
of  England  is  a  river  formation  called  icealden  ;  a  fact  indicating  that 
the  rivers  of  the  continent  once  were  emptied  there,  and  that  Britain 
was  built  above  it,  by  the  coral  and  the  ocean-wave,  after  that  continent 
had  perished. 

The  archeologists  of  the  'Beautiful  Island'  tell  us  that  when  Hu 
Gadarn  arrived  there  from  the  'Summer  Land'  he  found  only  desola- 
tion; hence  he  called  it  Clas  Merddin,  to  signify  its  gloominess.  But 
we  may  have  speculated  long  enough.  Every  student  in  the  classics 
knows  of  Atlas,  king  in  the  extreme  West,  who  holds  the  heaven  on 
his  shoulder.  It  may  be  that  this  is  a  remembrance  of  that  ancient, 
wise  and  opulent  people  whom  the  ocean  buried,  leaving  to  the  storm  to 
chant  their  requiem  and  TenerifFe  to  stand  for  their  monument.  If  the 
souls  of  the  dead  from  beneath,  the  waters  and  their  inhabitants  could 
speak,  they  might  tell  us  the  story.  We  then  might  know  whether  the 
lost  land  was  the  home  of  Anakim  and  Nephilim,  or  of  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  men.  Perhaps  the  question  must  always  be  left  with  Him  who 
decideth  in  the  high  heavens;  it  may  be  vailed  in  the  thick  cloud  that 
concealeth  the  face  of  His  throne.  He  raiseth  the  ocean  by  His  power, 
and  by  His  wisdom  He  compels  it  to  subside.  A  balance  is  made  for  the 
air,  a  course  for  the  rain,  a  path  for  the  lightning,  and  the  waters  are 
adjusted  by  measure.  But  it  may  be  suffered  to  mortals  to  learn  the 
matter;  and  the  lords  of  the  universe,  restless  as  is  Nature  herself,  may 
yet  know  the  secret  history  which  old  Ocean  seeks  to  hide  for  ever  be- 
neath the  waves. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  26, 1866. 


Help  One  Another. — Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote:  "The  race  of 
mankind  would  perish  did  we  cease  to  help  each  other.  From  the  time 
that  the  mother  binds  the  child's  head,  till  the  moment  that  some  kind 
assistance  wipes  the  death-damp  from  the  brow  of  the  dying,  we  can 
not  exist  without-  mutual  help.  All,  therefore,  that  need  aid  have  a 
right  to  ask  it  of  their  fellow-mortals;  and  no  one  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  grant  caji  refuse  without  incurring  guilt." 
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"  All  mankind  are  students."'  — B.uley's  Festus. 

How  blest  is  lie  who  loves  Philosophy 

And  the  soft  arts  which  beautify  her  seats. 

For  him  sweet  Music  trills  her  heavenly  notes, 

And  Sculpture  winneth  with  a  plastic  skill 

The  stubborn  marble  into  form,  and  grace, 

And  snowy  whiteness.     For  him  the  limner 

Makes  the  landscape  glow  upon  the  canvas. 

The  poet's  lyre  bringeth  to  his  soul 

All  soothing  sounds  of  sweetness  and  of  joy, 

Blending  the  melodies  of  Earth  and  Heaven. 

It  ever  is  that  true  Philosophy 

Will  find  her  pupils  lovers  of  true  Art, 

Unlocking  with  her  keys  the  golden  doors 

Of  the  wide  Universe.     Not  all  mankind 

Do  love  this  outer  life  with  such  resolve. 

Or  with  such  zeal  do  search  the  solitudes 

Of  the  wide  world  for  truth  and  harmony. 

There  is  of  life  another  realm,  than  which 

The  bright  blue  girdle  of  the  sweeping  skies 

Is  not  more  limitless  or  more  profound  — 

It  is  the  heart  of  man.     Here  all  are  students  ; 

Yet  how  few  do  win  the  laurels  Wisdom 

Her  true  pupils  gives.     He  is  the  noblest 

Whose  godlike  nature  strives  for  godlike  ends. 

Aims  should  not  sink  but  elevate  the  soul, 

Enable  her  to  prove  her  march  sublime 

And  work  secm-ely  for  her  radiant  crown. 

Why  are  the  balances  of  Earth  so  poised. 

Sun,  Moon,  and  Night  with  all  her  polished  globes, 

If  not  to  teach  thy  spirit,  as  it  rolls 

Through  the  bright  realms  of  Thought,  an  equal  poise, 

An  undisturbed  harmony  and  grace. 

That  ne'er  conflicts  with  its  high  destiny. 

There  's  not  an  hour  but  drops  some  golden  truth 

Down  at  our  busy  feet,  which  we  do  shun 

For  the  bright  glitter  of  the  dust  of  Earth. 

Humanity  is  blessed  in  him  Avhose  sotil 

Sublimely  reads  the  lessons  which  they  teach ; 

Who  with  solicitude  applies  his  ear 

To  the  deep  throbbings  of  the  earnest  heart. 

Watching  the  low  pulse  of  sorrow  or  despair 

Regathering  strength,  as  it  begins  to  feel 

The  thrill  of  new-born  passion  in  its  veins. 

There  is  a  spirit  in  the  human  soul, 
That  sits  in  sable  garments  all  the  day 
Wooing  Philosophy  with  looks  austere ; 
Defies  all  barriers  that  would  impede 
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Its  fici'3'  progress,  for  its  purposes 

Do  shake  the  harmony  of  all  the  spheres, 

Disturbing  all  our  faith  and  all  our  hopes 

In  Him  who  tempered  the  bright  beams  and  sent 

Them  down  to  Earth  to  win  us  back  to  Heaven. 

That  morning  grace,  that  noontide  majesty, 

The  eye  of  light  and  lip  of  eloquence, 

Which  make  Truth  enipress  of  the  Universe, 

Come  not  to  Earth  but  stay  among  the  stars 

AVhen  mad  Ambition  and  disdaining  Pride 

Would  jest  and  scoif  at  her  divinity. 

What  light  this  life  without,  which  rounds  a  globe, 
Gives  form  to  crj'stal,  color  to  the  gem, 
Irapi^isons  in  a  mountain's  merest  speck 
A  mountain  thought,  sheds  on  our  daily  life 
And  stimulates  our  zeal  for  noblest  ends. 
These  lessons  of  bright  day,  which  every  stroke 
Of  Time  doth  number,  thickly  as  the  stars 
Do  they  enamel  the  bright  brow  of  Earth. 
I  would  that  man  would  learn  of  man  the  less 
Aud  Nature  more.     She  never  lets  him  sink 
Who  will  become  the  pupil  of  her  faith. 
But  every  step  is  up  and  on  to  good. 
She  meets  our  sordid  and  subjective  aims 
With  sweet  benevolence  ;  forbids  false  pride 
In  every  look  and  motion ;  for  when  crowned 
With  the  bright  jewels  of  her  Summer  reign, 
And  wearing  all  the  garments  which  her  God 
Can  give,  she  still  receives  her  suppliants 
In  the  sweet  spirit  of  humility. 
She  aims  to  study  all  our  sympathies. 
This  sea  of  air,  in  its  eternal  change. 
Doth  ever  warble  on  her  instruments 
Some  melody  to  which  the  heart  of  man 
Responsive  sings.     Oh,  then  what  sordid  aims, 
Which  minister  to  sense,  do  crowd  his  breast, 
Whose  inattentive  ear  doth  never  catch 
These  sounds  and  harmonies.     What  wondei",  then, 
If  all  are  students,  that  so  few  do  learn 
Life's  purest  lessons,  or  do  win  its  joys  ? 
Deity  should  govern  and  direct  his  aims 
Whose  wing  of  thought  would  cleave  unclouded  skies 
And  circle  its  own  destiny  with  light. 
For  He  is  love.     Hence,  true  Philosophy 
Itself  is  love,  for  all  being,  whate'er 
Its  nature — natui'al,  angelic,  human. 
Or  divine. 


Truthful  Sentiments. — In  ttis  countiy  no  young  man  need  be 
unemployed.  Wealth  and  respectability  are  conditions  to  wbicb  he 
may  attain.  He  has  no  right  to  be  idle ;  he  has  no  right  to  be  igno- 
rant ;  he  has  no  right  to  be  vicious ;  and,  generally  speaking,  no  man 
has  a  right  to  be  poor. 
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STATE   SUPERVISION   OF   SCHOOLS. 


Having  stated  what  in  our  judgment  is  not  only  desirable  but  essential 
to  the  success  of  any  proper  system  of  public  iastruction  in  the  general 
supervision  of  schools  by  a  State  Superintendent,  wo  are  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  add  that  to  attain  to  such  a  system  as  we  have  sketched  is,  at 
least  for  the  present,  impracticable.  The  next  best  system  that  is  within 
our  reach  must  then  be  sought  for.  We  need  not  look  far  for  confirmation 
of  this  opinion.  We  shall  quote  but  one.  The  Honorable  J.  C.  Spencer, 
Secretary  of  State  of  New  York,  and  ex  officio  Superintendent,  remarks: 

"A  regular  supervision  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  any  private 
or  public  undertaking.  There  is  not  a  department  of  the  government 
which  is  not  subject  to  some  direct  and  immediate  control,  and  no  in- 
dividual appoints  an  agent  for  the  management  of  any  business  without 
reserving  and  exercising  a  superintendence  over  him.  But  to  be  of  any 
avail  the  inspection  of  schools  must  bs  conducted  by  those  who  are 
competent  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  of  the  progress 
of  the  pupils,  by  examination  in  the  different  studies  pursued,  and  to 
suggest  such  improvements  and  modifications  as  will  enable  the  student 
to  derive  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  from  the  schools.  And  time 
must  be  devoted  not  only  to  the  schools  and  their  teachers,  but  to  the 
trustees  and  inhabitants." 

Conscious  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  provision,  the  framers  of  our  law 
have  endeavored  to  secure  it  by  requiring  directors  to  visit  each  school 
once  a  month,  and  the  County  Commissioner  as  often  as  practicable. 
But  we  need  not  official  reports  to  show  to  what  extent  even  the  duty 
of  visitation  has  been  neglected.  Directors  do  not  feel  interest  enough 
in  this  duty  to  attend  to  it,  and  do  not  know  how  to  perform  it  judi- 
ciously and  to  advantage.  M.  Cousin,  the  celebrated  author  on  pub- 
lic education,  attributes  the  success  of  the  schools  in  Holland  almost 
entirely  to  the  constant  and  unremitting  inspection  to  which  they  are 
constantly  subjected,  and  demonstrates  that  wherever  schools  have  failed 
in  other  countries  to  meet  the  public  expectation  in  the  degree  and 
amount  of  instruction,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  want  of  such  supervis- 
ion. If  our  system,  then,  is  not  to  be  a  failure,  we  must  have  that 
supervision.  How,  and  by  whom  ?  We  answer,  unhesitatingly,  by 
the  County  Commissioner.  Make  the  duties  of  this  officer  more  spe- 
cific and  definite  —  require  him  to  devote  as  much  of  his  time  to  it  as 
is  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  those  duties,  and  give  him 
such  a  salary  as  will  justify  him  in  so  doing.  In  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  most  marked  and  happy  results,  the  school-directors  of  the  several 
townships  are  required  to  meet  once  in  three  years  and  elect  a  County 
Commissioner  or  Superintendent  and  fix  his  salary.  In  some  of  the  large 
counties  this  salary  is  fifteen  hundred  doUai-s  a  year,  and  it  varies  with 
the  size  of  the  counties  and  the  intei^est  of  the  direotoi*?.  Tlie  Com 
27 
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inissioner  theu  gives  his  whole  time  to  the  work.  He  goes  from  school 
to  school,  and  makes  himself  familiar  with  its  whole  operation  —  compares 
it  with  itself  at  other  times  —  notes  the  condition  of  the  house  and  its  ap- 
purtenances—  brings  directors  and  parents  with  him  to  these  vif^its,  and 
shows  trhem  the  advantages  and  the  defects  of  their  schools,  and  in  pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  inhabitants  opens  the  eyes  of  their  observation  to  see 
what  is  needed  and  how  to  meet  the  necessity.  Then  he  gathers  the 
teachers  in  township  associations  and  county  organizations,  and  helps 
and  advises  and  encoui'ages  and  stimulates  them,  combines  their  ener- 
gies and  brings  these  to  bear  upon  public  opinion.  Out  of  township 
and  county  organizations  result  Teachers'  Institutes,  for  which  the 
County  Commissioner  provides  the  necessary  facilities,  the  instructors 
and  evening  lecturers,  and  then  closes  his  year's  work  by  making  to  the 
State  a  reliable  and  full  report  of  the  condition  of  education  in  his  coun- 
ty. All  testimony  from  every  part  of  the  State  concurs  in  the  opinion 
that  from  the  hour  of  the  adoption  of  this  jjlan  the  schools  of  that 
State  have  received  a  most  favorable  im^lse,  and  one  highly  satisfacto- 
ry in  its  results. 

This,  theu,  is  the  measure  we  would  adopt.  And  we  have  in  our 
present  law  some  favoring  circumstances.  The  compensation  coming 
to  this  office  from  the  percentage  is  in  many  counties  enough  to  justify 
him  in  bestowing  a  large  portion  of  his  time  on  the  schools.  We  would 
not  now  disturb  that  arrangement,  though  we  should  prefer  that  all  the 
money  raised  from  any  source  for  schools  should  be  devoted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers,  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  a  school  library,  and 
make  the  Commissioner's  salary  a  county  charge,  like  that  of  any  other 
office.  We  will  only  add  that  this  school-officer  should  be  elected  by 
school-officers,  instead  of  by  the  people  at  large,  as  less  likely  to  be 
brought  within  the  vortex  of  party  predilections.  There  are  some  oth- 
er duties  of  the  County  Commissioner  which  may  form  the  topic  of  an- 
other paper.  r.s.d. 


PRACTICAL    DUTIES    OF    THE    SCHOOL-ROOM, 


It  is  rather  uupoetic,  in  any  department  of  science  or  labor,  to  descend 
from  finely-wrought  and  beautifully-elaborated  theories  to  the  sober  re- 
alities of  practical  detail. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  reference  to  school-room  duties,  comprising, 
as  they  do,  such  an  interminable  list  of  items,  many  of  which  are  so  ap- 
parently insignificant  that,  oftentimes,  the  teacher  feels  self-convicted 
of  belittling  himself  in  so  frequently  repeating  and  so  strenuously  en- 
forcing them. 

How  many  an  inexperienced  teacher  has  had  serious  misgivings  as  to 
the  nobility  of  his  calling,  when  coarsely  censured  by  some  unthinking 
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^wtron  for  the  futility  of  this  regulation,  the  whimsicality  of  that,  or  the 
tyrauny  of  the  other;  for,  never  having  thoroughly  and  philosophically 
investigated  the  subject,  he  is  unable  fully  and  satisfactorily  to  explain 
the  necessity  of  his  seeming  littleness;  and  he  begins  really  to  fear  that 
he  has  chosen  a  profession  that  narrows  the  mind,  deadens  its  nobler 
faculties,  and  suppresses  the  most  genial  impulses  of  human  nature. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  most  successful  teachers  are  those  who 
give  most  attention  to  the  details  of  the  school-room,  is  a  sufficient  as- 
surance of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  a  sufficient  reason  for  con- 
tinuing to  bestow  upon  it  earnest  thought  and  attention. 

Arrangement  of  Pupils.  Muqh  advantage  may  be  gained  by  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  pupils  in  the  school-room.  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  teacher,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  pupils,  to  secure,  as  far 
as  possible,  an  adaptation  of  seats  to  the  size  of  the  scholars  who  are  to 
occupy  them,  to  facilitate  the  government  of  the  school,  and  to  promote 
the  convenience  of  all  its  operations. 

It  is  true  that  in  too  many  of  our  school-houses  the  seats  are  but  veiy 
poorly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  any  pupil ;  still,  with  the  worst  of  them 
there  is  usually  some  little  choice  of  arrangement.  If  there  must  be 
any  deviation  from  exact  adaptation,  it  is  better  that  seats  be  too  low 
than  too  high  ;  for,  besides  iuiiicting  permanent  physical  injury,  nothing 
is  more  provocative  of  restlessness  and  disorder  in  pupils  than  to  keep 
their  feet  dangling  in  the  air  from  morning  till  night,  vainly  stretching 
and  striving  for  some  other  and  firmer  support  than  an  aerial  footstool. 

To  facilitate  the  government  of  school,  scholars  should  be  so  situated 
that  the  teacher  can  see  them  all  at  a  glance,  and  readily  observe  all 
their  operations.  For  this  purpose,  the  larger  scholars  should  be  placed 
in  the  rear  seats  of  the  school-room  and  the  smaller  ones  in  the  fi-ont 
seats ;  and  all,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  should  face  in  one  direction. 
Scholars  if  unable  to  conceal  their  acts  of  disorder  generally  abandon 
the  attempt  to  annoy  and  betake  themselves  to  more  laudable  pursuits. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  to  promote  good  order,  scholars  should  be 
relatively  arranged  with  reference  to  their  character,  habits  and  dispo- 
sitions. Scholars  of  warm  attachments  and  high  social  qualities,  min- 
gled with  a  large  share  of  mirthfulness,  should  be  assigned  seats  consid- 
erably remote  from  each  other;  for,  however  desirable  it  may  be  that 
scholars  be  disciplined  to  resist  temptations,  it  will  hardly  be  found 
practicable  to  teach  the  useful  lesson  by  placing  temptations  in  their 
way.  Neither  children  nor  adults  need  to  court  temptation  to  disci- 
pline their  virtues ;  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  ones  will  prove  quite 
enough  for  such  a  purpose. 

When  more  than  one  teacher  is  employed  in  the  same  department, 
reference  must  be  had  in  seating  to  the  convenience  of  simultaneously 
calling  classes  for  the  different  teachers  without  interference  or  con- 
fusion, 

It  may  not  be  practicable  always  so  to  arrange  scholars  as  to  secure 
all  the  advantages  desirable;  but  if  the  teacher  is  fully  conscious  of 
what  is  desirable,  he  will  be  able  to  make  the  most  judicious  compromise 
which  the  circumstances  will  admit. 
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Arrangcmr.nt  and  Care  of  Farmture,  Neatness,  etc.  The  teacher's 
desk  and  nil  its  appurtenances,  school  apparatus  and  school  furniture  of 
every  kind,  so  far  as  the  teacher  can  control  it,  should,  by  their  appear- 
ance and  arrangeiucut,  palpably  proclaim  design,  system,  ucatncss  and 
good  taste. 

Maps,  charts,  pictures,  and  all  ornamental  furniture  that  is  furnished 
or  that  can  be  procured,  sliould  be  so  disposed  as  to  relieve  the  bare 
walls  and  render  the  school-room  pleasant  and  cheerful. 

If  looh^e  seats  are  furnished,  as  they  frequently  are,  I'or  smaller  schol- 
ars, they  should  be  arranged  in  precise  order  ;  and  to  prevent  confusion 
in  calling  classes,  giving  recesses,  and  dismissing  school,  the  same  order 
should  be  preserved  every  day. 

Scholars  should  be  required  to  keep  their  seats  and  desks  in  good 
condition  and  good  order.  However  coarse  and  rough  they  may  be, 
not  even  a  pin-scratch  should  be  allowed  to  deface  nor  a  particle  of  dust 
to  accumulate  upon  them.  No  books  or  papers  should  at  any  time  be 
allowed  to  lie  upon  desks,  except  such  as  present  use  demands;  and 
pupils  should  be  required  to  remove  every  thing  from  their  desks  before 
leaving  them  for  recitation,  recess,  or  dismission,  as  unoccupied  desks 
covered  with  loose  papers,  slates,  and  half-open  books,  give  the  school- 
room a  very  slovenly  appearance.  No  small  bits  of  paper  should  be  al- 
lowed any  place  either  in  or  upon  the  pupil's  desk.  If  a  memorandum 
book  is  needed,  or  if  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  any  of  the  exercises  of 
school  in  writing  upon  paper,  let  pupils  prepare  blank-books  for  the 
purpose  and  preserve  them. 

Scholars  should  bs  held  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the  J3oor  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  desks  and  scats  which  they  occupy,  and 
should  be  required  to  keep  it  entirely  free  from  dirt  and  litterings  of 
any  kind,  i'or  this  purpose,  the  use  of  mats  and  scrapers  should  be 
explained  to  them,  and,  if  necessary,  they  should  be  taught  and  encour- 
aged to  construct  or  otherwise  procure  them. 

Neatness  in  the  personal  appearance  and  habits  of  pupils  should  be 
required.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  of  scholars  that  they  come  into 
the  school-room  with  clean  hands  and  faces  and  hair  nicely  brushed. 
"While  teachers  can  not  too  carefully  avoid  any  comments  or  apparent 
notice  of  the  quality  of  the  clothing  which  pupils  may  wear,  they  are 
justiliable  in  requiring  a  tolerable  approach  to  cleanliness.  Poverty  is 
no  apology  for  faith,  for  water,  like  air,  is  free  to  all. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  proper  manner  of  effecting  a  reformation  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  children  —  one  which  will  save  the  feelings  of 
the  sensitive  or  reach  and  arouse  the  dormant  faculties  of  the  stupid  and 
careless.  Filthy  practices,  such  as  spitting  upon  the  floor  and  others 
of  a  similar  character,  should  be  caretully  looked  after  and  corrected. 

The  interest  and  zeal  which  the  teacher  manifests  in  these  little  mat- 
ters of  neatness,  order,  and  the  proper  arrangement  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  school-room,  will  greatl}'^  influence  the  conduct  and 
habits  of  his  pupils.  If  he  is  iudiflcrent  in  regard  to  the  subject,  his 
scholars  will  be  more  so. 

The  teacher  who,  after  kindling  his  morning  fire,  leaves  the  school- 
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room  floor  covered  with  Jishes,  wood  and  chips,  the  ceiling  with  cob- 
webs and  the  uuarranged  seats  with  dusf.  may  safely  calculate  on  hav- 
ing soholurs  who  v/ill  use  their  desks  to  carve  hieroglyphics  in ;  the 
stove-pipe  and  the  walls  of  the  school-room  to  draw  profiles  on  ;  the 
stove-hearth  for  afoot-scraper;  and  the  half-filled,  rusty  iron  basin  sim- 
mering upon  the  stove  to  throw  apple-parings  into. 

If,  under  some  periodical  excitqmeut,  the  teacher,  with  a  'quid'  in 
his  mouth,  gives  his  pupils  a  severe  lecture  on  the  importance  of  neat- 
ness, he  may  expect  that  they  will  manifest  their  appreciation  of  his 
precepts  by  energetically  spitting  upou  the  heated  stove  fot  the  fun  of 
icaring  the  fizzle,  or  in  some  otlier  equally  interesting  way. 

Besides  serving  as  a  pattern  for  pupils,  unconsciously  leading  them 
into  habits  which  will  prove  highly  useful  to  them  in  after  life,  care 
should  be  given  to  neatness  and  order  in  the  school-room ;  to  the  taste- 
ful arrangement  of  maps,  charts,  window  shades,  pictures  and  flowers, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  an  attractive  place — a  place  where  child- 
ren will  love  to  congregate — a  place  which,  with  all  its  employments 
and  associations,  they  will  love  to  remember  as  the  bright  spot  of  their 
existence. 

(Jnier  in  the  Movcmnits  and  Attitude  of  Pupils.  Scholars  should 
be  instructed  to  move  softly  about  the  school-room,  and  to  'lightly 
tread'  on  entering  and  leaving  it.  With  a  little  care  and  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  light  walking  in  the  school-room  soon  be- 
comes an  agreeable  and  involuntary  habit,  which  saves  both  teacher  and 
scholars  much  annoyance  and  inconvenience. 

The  attitude  of  pupils  should  at  all  times  be  dignified  and  cvaceful, 
and  especialfy  so  during  all  opening  exercises,  recitations,  or  when  ad- 
dressed by  their  teachers  or  any  one  else.  During  opening  exercises 
scholars  stiould  assume  a  uniform  position  of  some  kind,  and  retain  it 
until  the  close  of  such  exercises.  They  should  have  nothing  in  their 
hands,  nor  any  thing  lying  on  their  desks.  As  their  whole  attention 
should  be  given  to  tbeir  teacher,  nothing  should  be  allowed  which  would 
have  any  tendency  to  divert  it. 

Scholars  should  not  be  allowed  to  whisper  or  communicate  in  the 
school-room  without  special  peinuission.  Whether  permission  should 
ever  be  given  for  whispering  I  shall  not  attenipt  to  decide,  as  it  is  a 
subject  which,  alone,  might  well  occupy  the  space  of  one  article ;  but 
if  it  is  given  it  should  be  at  regular  intervals  Scholars  should  not  be 
at  liberty,  at  any  time,  to  ask  permission  to  whisperj  for  the  questions 
themselves  would  soon  become  a  greater  annoyance  than  the  whispering. 
The  necessity  of  entire  prcjhibition  is  much  greater  in  large  and  crowded 
school-rooms  than  in  small  schools ;  hence,  what  would  be  considered 
imperative  and  indispensable  in  one  school  might  not  be  best  adapted 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  another.  There  is  little  danger,  however, 
of  carrying  system  and  order  too  far  in  any  school. 

Q  he  teacher  while  hearing  recitations  should  not  allow  scholars  pre- 
paring their  lessons  to  interrupt  him  with  any  questions,  either  about 
their  lessons  or  any  thing  else. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  opportunity  for  all  necessary  questions,  a 
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sufficient  space  of  time  should  be  nppropviated  between  recitations  ;  and 
it'  pupils  meet  with  insurmountiible  difiiculties  when  the  teacher  is  era- 
ployed,  they  should  reserve  theiu  for  the  appropriate  time  for  clearing 
up  such  difficulties,  the  pupils,  in  the  mean  time,  learning  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  lesson  which  they  can  comprehend.  But  even  at  the  appro- 
priate time  for  asking  questions,  the  manner  of  doing  so  should  be  pre- 
scribed. Pupils  should  manifest  their  desire  to  speak  to  their  teacher 
by  raising  the  right  hand,  not  high  above  the  head,  but  to  a  graceful 
hight;  and  the  teacher  should  indicate  his  readiness  to  give  them  au- 
dience by  calling  their  names,  or  silently,  by  an  inclination  of  the  head 
or  some  other  appropriate  signal;  and  the  pupil  receiving  the  signal 
should  rise  from  his  seat  and  go  to  the  teacher  before  asking  his  ques- 
tion, unless,  from  the  large  number  of  questions  to  be  answered,  the 
teacher  should  deem  it  more  economical  to  pass  around  among  the  schol- 
ars and  answer  their  questions. 

But  in  no  case  should  the  practice  of  speaking  to  the  teacher  across 
the  room,  in  a  loud  voice,  while  retaining  their  seats,  be  tolerated  in 
pupils.  It  is  a  disrespectful  mode  of  addressing  the  teacher,  and  pro- 
duces confusion,  especially  when  three  or  four  pupils,  in  different  parts, 
of  the  room,  are  at  the  same  time  prepared  to  pronounce  their  teacher's 
name,  all  asking  him  questions  so  different  that  the  fragments  of  each 
which  he  can  understand  constitute  a  school  medley  which  he  can  nei- 
ther answer  nor  comprehend. 

But  the  practical  duties  of  the  school-room  are  far  too  numerous  to 
be  inserted  in  one  article;  and  the  thousand  important  things  yet  uu- 
mentioned  must  be  reserved  for  some  future  time.  A.  B.  WEST. 

Ohio  Journal  of  Education. 


PLAN     FOR     AN     A  G  II I  C  U  L  T  U  R  A  L     SCHOOL, 


BT  PEOPESSOR  JOHN  A.  POETER. 


An  Agricultural  School  worthy  of  the  name  is  one  of  the  most  evident 
and  pressing  needs  of  the  country.  We  are  to  a  great  extent  a  nation 
of  agriculturalists,  yet  without  an  institution  in  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  which  furnishes  the  proper  instruction  to  the  agri- 
cultural community. 

The  wants  of  the  country  in  this  respect  are  obvious.  First,  a  well- 
stocked  and  well-furnished  farm,  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best 
agriculture  in  the  world,  to  show  what  the  best  existing  practice  is. 
Secondly,  an  experimental  farm,  to  improve  on  the  best  practice  and  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  agriculture.  Thirdly,  the  means  of  instruction  in 
all  the  sciences  connected  with  the  culture  of  the  soil. 
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The  Farm  should  comprise  in  its  buildings  and  yards  all  of  the  im- 
proved arrangements  for  the  feeding  and  wintering  of  stock  —  all  of  the 
manure-saving  and  manure-making  and  labor-saving  contrivances — all 
of  the  improved  machinery  and  implements  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  test  of  experience  and  proved  to  be  of  economical  value.  Every 
thing  should  be  planned  and  constructed  from  the  outset  with  a  sole 
view  to  economy  and  profit;  and  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  farm 
it  should  be  regarded  as  successful  just  in  proportion  to  its  pecuniary 
returns.  The  farm  should  be  stocked  with  cattle  and  horses,  and  all 
other  domestic  animals  of  different  breeds,  including  as  great  a  variety 
as  possible,  in  order  to  show  the  characteristics  of  the  diS"erent  races  and 
give  to  pupils  the  opportunity  of  studying  their  peculiarities.  It  should 
be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  thoroughly-practical  business  man, 
and  be  conducted  at  his  own  risk  and  for  his  own  profit.  Model  farm- 
ing, in  any  practical  and  economical  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  likely  to 
be  realized  on  any  other  plan.  It  is  by  no  means  so  important  that  the 
farm  should  be  the  best  farm  in  the  country,  as  that  it  should  be  the 
best-managed  fai-m.  If  it  should  furnish  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in 
the  character  of  its  soil,  necessity  of  draining,  soil-mixing,  or  other  im- 
provements, so  much  the  better,  rather  than  the  worse.  The  farming 
of  a  rich  virgin  soil  calls  for  no  aid  of  science  and  demands  no  skill. 
The  obstacles  are  just  what  are  wanted  to  illustrate  what  skillful,  scien- 
tific farming  is,  where  the  farmer,  as  well  as  nature,  has  some  thing  to  do. 
The  second  great  want  of  the  country,  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  is  an  experimc7ital  farm  connected  with  the  practical  farm  as 
above  described,  and  devoted  to  experiments  in  scientific  agriculture. 
The  subjects  for  experiment  of  practical  importance  to  every  farmer  are 
innumerable.  Rotations  of  crops,  admixture  of  soils,  the  preparation 
and  use  of  manures,  the  diseases  of  plants,  the  introduction  of  new 
plants,  are  a  few  among  the  number.  The  experimental  farm  should 
be  under  the  control  of  chemical  and  other  Professors,  for  experiments 
in  their  several  departments;  and  be  regarded  as  purely  experimental 
ground,  where  the  idea  of  immediate  profit  should  not  interfere  in  the 
least  degree  with  perfect  freedom  of  investigation.  The  other  or  main 
farm  being  conducted  with  a  view  to  profit  alone,  the  accounts  of  the 
two  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct,  and  all  material  passing  from  one 
to  the  other  should  be  paid  for  with  a  fair  equivalent. 

The  directors  of  the  experimental  farm  would  have  occasion  to  super- 
intend experiments  in  feeding  and  in  the  dairy,  which  would  be  best 
made  on  the  associated  practiced  farm,  and  would  inci'case  to  some  ex- 
tent the  labor  there  required ;  but  this  also  should  be  paid  for,  and  the 
character  of  the  latter,  as  a  solely  practical  farm,  be  in  all  respects  main- 
tained. 

The  experimental  farm  would  not  probably  be  remunerative  in  a  pe- 
cuniary sense,  but  it  would  be  the  means  of  testing  for  the  associated 
farm  and  the  country  the  value  of  suggested  improvements — of  teach- 
ing the  science  of  experiment  to  the  pupils  of  the  institution,  and  from 
time  to  time  of  bringing  to  light  new  and  important  truths  in  Scientific 
Agriculture. 
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A  Muxeum  of  Agricultural  Products  is  another  essential  feature  of 
an  asrricultural  institution  such  as  the  country  needs.  It  should  exhib- 
it grains,  routs,  fruits,  woods,  in  all  their  variety.  Its  collections  would 
serve  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  in  lectures  on  agricultural  boiany 
;ind  physiology.  A  botanical  garden  connected  with  it  would  add  great- 
ly to  its  value. 

A  Col/action  of  Agricultural  Implements  should  also  form  a  part  of 
its  means  of  instiuction.  These  would  serve  as  illustrations  of  lec- 
tures on  the  mechanics,  in  which  these  operations  would  be  explained 
and  their  comparative  merits  considered. 

A  Vcterinarij  Hospital,  for  the  treatment  of  diseased  animals  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  farm,  would  also  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  plan.  It 
should  be  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon,  who 
would  giv»^  instruction  in  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  various  diseases  to 
which  animals  are  subject. 

The  principal  branches  of  science  which  should  bo  taught  in  an  ag- 
ricultural school  are  chemistry,  meteorology,  mineralogy,  zolilogy,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  physiology,  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.  To 
these  may  be  added  surveying — a  knowledge  of  which  is  of  the  utmost 
convenience  to  the  farmer,  and  should  form  a  part  of  a  liberal  agricul- 
tural education. 

Chemistry  stands  prominent  in  the  list,  in  view  of  its  superior  and, 
acknowledged  importance.  Agriculture  aims  at  the  transformation  of 
earth  and  air  into  grain  and  wood  and  fruit.  The  process  is,  in  a  great 
part,  chemical.  Pjvery  dung-hill  and  cumpost-heap  and  square  foot  of 
soil  is  a  laboratory.  Every  farmer,  whether  he  would  be  or  no,  is  a 
chemist  from  the  very  nature  of  his- profession.  But  it  is  in  his  choice 
to  be  an  ignorant  one,  or  to  possess  himself  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
properties  and  mutual  relations  of  the  materials  with  which  he  deals. 
This  knowledge  he  needs,  and  must  obtain  from  the  scientific  chemist. 
It  is  none  the  less  necessary  if  he  never  makes  an  analysis.  It  makes 
him  a  rational  and  economical  experimenter,  and  thus  puts  him  on  the 
road  to  advance  in  his  profession. 

The  importance  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  which  treat  of  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  soils  are  formed,  and  from  which  they  derive  their 
character,  whose  principles  guide  the  agriculturalist  in  his  search  for  fer- 
tilizing materials  and  frcijuently  furnish  him  with  the  most  valuable 
hints  in  locating  and  improving  his  lands,  is  equally  obvious. 

The  impLFrtance  of  meteorology,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  of 
heat  and  moisture  to  the  atmosphere  a»d  the  soil  and  the  plant,  and  of 
the  laws  on  which  change  of  weather  depends,  is  no  less  apparent. 

Although  not  necessarily  of«every  day  application,  all  of  these  branch- 
es form,  properly,  part  of  a  liberal  agricultural  education.  And  so  of 
all  the  other  sciences  which  have  ever  been  mentioned.  The  enterpris- 
ing man,  possessing  such  knowledge,  will  find  abundant  occasion  for  its 
application  and  abundant  suggestions  in  its  possession. 

On  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  breed- 
ing of  stock,  and  the  laws  on  which  its  improvement  depends  —  of  the 
diseases  of  plants  and  animals,  and  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation 
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and  the  means  to  be  employed  against  them,  it  is  needless  to  dwell.  In- 
struction in  all  these  branches  should  obviously  form  part  of  an  agricul- 
tural course. 

What  a  centre  of  light  would  such  a  school  as  is  here  described  be  to 
the  whole  agricultural  community  !  All  purported  discoveries  in  Agri- 
culture would  come  to  it  to  be  tested,  and  important  truths  developed 
by  experiment  would  go  forth  from  it  to  the  world.  Through  its  pub- 
lic museums,  its  well-arranged  buildings,  its  variety  of  stock  and  latest 
improvements  iu  every  department,  open  to  the  public,  it  would  become 
the  direct  instructer  of  the  whole  farming  community.  Through  its  pu- 
pils it  would  disseminate  the  varied  practical  information  which  its 
course  would  furnish.  And,  beyond  all  this,  it  might  be  made  the 
means  of  eliciting  the  experimental  labor  of  hundreds  of  intelligent 
farmers  throughout  the  country  fur  the  decision  of  the  important  agri- 
cultural questions  which  are  as  yet  still  unsettled.  Praine  Fanner. 


A  TEACHER'S  PLEDGE  SACRED. 


Indecision  of  character  has  enfeebled  the  efforts  and  success  of  more 
teachers  than  all  other  faults  put  together.  Mauy  a  young  man  has 
commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher  with  bright  prospects  and  high 
hopes,  but  for  the  want  of  determination  has  shipwrecked  upon  the  first 
rock,  and  all  his  expectations  for  the  future  have  been  blasted  in  a  mo- 
ment. Many  a  young  lady,  strong  in  intellect,  favored  and  blessed 
with  a  highly-cultivated  heart  and  mind,  and  imbued  with  an  ardent 
love  for  teaching,  has  entered  the  school-room  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment for  the  want  of  decision. 

Pledges,  when  made,  must  be  fulfilled.  It  may  be  said  they  may  be 
inconsistent.  Granted;  but  should  they  be ?  If  the  pupil  learns  the 
lesson  once  that  his  teacher  has  pledged  himself  to  do  that  which  is 
wrong,  can  he  then  have  confidence  in  him  ?  And  when  confidence  is 
sacrificed,  is  not  all  respect  due  him  from  his  scholars  gone  ?  First  with 
wisdom  make  your  pledges,  then  always  carry  them  out.  How  often  is 
it  the  case  that  the  teacher  says  to  the  pupil.  If  you  do  not  have  that 
lesson  to-morrow  I  will  punish  you.  The  mon-ow  comes — no  lesson, 
no  punishment.  Another  says,  If  you  are  not  here  in  time  to-morrow, 
I  will  whip  you.  He  comes  late,  but  no  whipping.  Another  says,  If 
you  do  not  come  in  immediately,  when  the  bell  rings  at  recess,  I  will 
surely  report  you  to  your  parents.  The  very  next  time  he  is  late ;  but 
there  is  no  report  made.  Another  says,  Just  so  sure  as  you  whisper 
again  I  will  expel  you  from  the  school.  The  whisper  is  made ;  but 
there  is  no  expulsion.  So  the  routine  .of  daily  lying  goes  on  from  week 
to  week,  and  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  has  no  compunctions  of  con- 
28 
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science.  Can  a  teacher  expect  to  succeed  when  his  veracity  is  sacri- 
ficed, perhaps  the  first  day;  when  the  confidence  he  wishes  to  create  in 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  is  blighted  from  the  first  for  want  of  decision? 
Can  a  teacher  expect  to  command  the  respect  of  his  pupils  over  broken 
pledges  ?  No,  never.  As  well  might  the  robber  expect  to  command 
the  respect  of  the  robbed ;  as  well  might  the  slanderer  expect  to  have 
the  confidence  of  those  he  has  innocently  slandered.  Behind  those 
sparkling  eyes  are  golden  gems  of  intelligence,  of  immortality,  that  peep 
through  and  read  every  wrinkle  of  the  face,  every  turn  of  the  eye,  and 
every  thought  of  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  as  plainly  as  though  written 
out  in  vivid  letters  of  gold.  The  teacher  is  the  lesson,  the  pupils  are 
the  readers. 

And  what  is  the  result  of  such  a  course  ?  Instead  of  teaching  our 
pupils  to  carry  out  the  great  Golden  Rule,  '  Thou  shalt  not  lie',  we,  by 
example,  teach  them  that  it  is  right  to  lie.  Instead  of  laying  the  basis 
of  unsullied  veracity  in  the  character  of  our  pupils,  we  sap  the  very 
foundations  of  all  truth,  and  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  example 
create  a  habit  of  falsehood,  once  formed  almost  impossible  to  overcome. 

I  am  aware  that  teachers  do  not  intentionally  pursue  this  course,  and 
thereby  for  time  and  eternity  injure  their  pupils,  and  perhaps  meet  with 
disgrace  and  expulsion  for  not  fulfilling  their  pledges.  But  is  there  not 
a  wrong  some  where  ?  and  where  does  it  rest  but  on  the  teacher  ?  Will 
it  sufiice  for  him  to  say  to  his  injured  pupils  in  a  future  day,  I  was 
careless ;  I  know  I  did  not  do  as  I  should  have  done  ?  It  will  then  be 
too  late  to  make  due  recompense.  The  time  will  come  when  the  re- 
sponsibility of  such  a  course  will  rebound  upon  the  teacher  himself  and 
overwhelm  him  with  shame  and  confusion.  He  is  throwing  around 
himself  a  power  of  habit  that  will  prove  his  ruin  for  time  and  eternity. 
A  habit  of  indecision,  once  formed,  hardly  ever  is  overcome.  Let  our 
only  rule  in  the  school-room  be  the  rule  of  right ;  and  when,  governed 
by  this  principle,  we  make  a  pledge  to  our  pupils,  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  vary  therefrom.  We  live  to  re-live  again  in  the  hearts 
of  our  pupils.  The  lessons  of  right  we  are  imparting  to  the  present 
generation  will  be  transmitted  by  them  to  the  generation  following. 
Thus  the  teacher  of  to-day  lives  to  live  again,  far  down  in  the  vista  of 
time,  in  the  hearts,  aifections  and  minds  of  the  last  generation  that  shall 
people  the  earth.  How  important,  then,  is  decision  of  character  to  the 
teacher.  How  careful  he  should  be  in  making  pledges ;  but  when  once 
made,  how  sacred.  D.  W. 

Bloominqtox,  July. 


Suggestive  Questions. —  1.  What  is  meant  by  'perpetuating  the 
Napoleonic  Dynasty '  ? 

2.  What  reason  for  calling  the  young  French  prince  'King  of  Algiers'? 

3.  Who  was  styled  '  King  of  Borne'  ? 

•1.  What  ruler  of  France  was  styled  '  Citizen  King',  and  why? 
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PIC-NIC     AT     GALENA. 


Yesterday  was  a  joyous  day  for  the  little  folks  of  this  city.  The  schol- 
ars of  the  Public  Schools,  iu  number  about  live  hundred,  formed  a  pro- 
cession at  the  corner  of  Gear  and  Spring  streets,  and,  preceded  by  the 
Band,  marched  through  Main  street  to  the  Grove.  Then  followed  dec- 
lamations, songs,  and  music  by  the  Band.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  Beverend  George  Woodward,  City  Superintendent,  Doctor  Branch 
and  C.  B.  Denio.  Mr.  Denio  spoke  eloquently  with  reference  to  the 
school-tax,  and  rebuked  the  unwise  parsimony  of  those  who  were  eter- 
nally crying  it  down.  It  should  be  increased  until  it  was  ample  enough 
to  educate  free  every  child  in  the  State.  The  free  schools  must  become 
the  schools. 

Mr.  Hicks,  a  young  man  connected  with  the  Daily  Advertiser,  read 
an  excellent  poem,  after  which  Mr.  Hays  made  a  few  remarks  in  be- 
half of  the  teachers,  and  then  announced  that  dinner  was  the  next  thing 
on  the  programme.  The  children  formed  a  circle  some  fifteen  rods  in 
diameter,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  verdant  carpet  kindly  furnished 
for  the  occasion  by  Dame  Nature.  The  half-hour  passed  quickly  and 
pleasantly  in  eating,  chatting  and  smiling,  with  occasional  episodes  of 
hearty  laughter. 

Banners,  finely  decorated  and  inscribed  with  appropriate  mottoes,  float- 
ed in  the  breeze.  Among  the  mottos  T  noticed — "The  Free  Schools 
are  the  People's  Colleges,"  "  Tail  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,"  "There 
are  no  'I  can'ts'  with  us,"  "We  never  say  fail." 

Take  it  all  in  all,  it  was  a  delightful  affair  for  parents,  children, 
and  teachers,  and  will  be  long  remembered  and  yearly  repeated. 

C.H.S. 
Galena,  Illinois,  June  14. 

[We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  poem  read  on  that  occasion  by  Mr. 
HiCKS.  The  part  we  have  selected  consists  of  two  pictures — the  'Bal- 
lot-Box' and  the  'School-Room' :] 

BALLOT-BOX. 

Two  scenes  I  've  witnessed  in  my  natal  land, 
Two  noble  scenes,  the  which  to  witness  thrills 
Each  patriot's  heart  with  pride ;  and  as  his  pulse 
Beats  high  with  hope,  and  with  prophetic  eye 
The  pregnant  future  sees,  he  thanks  his  God 
That  he  may  call  this  glorious  land  his  home. 

One  day  I  saw  the  freemen  of  our  town 
Together  met,  as  bent  upon  a  serious,  yet 
A  pleasing  task.     I  saw  the  miner  there. 
With  garments  hidden  'neath  a  double  coat 
Of  golden  ochre  claj',  and  whose  great  hands, 
Made  rough  and  strong  by  constant  use  of  pick 
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And  gad,  did  woll-nigh  crush,  though  all  unmeant, 

Tho  softer  fingers  of  his  clerkly  friend, 

In  warmth  of  honest  greeting.     I  saw 

The  merchant  and  tho  banker  there,  not  proud 

Of  wealth,  but  proud  that  they  were  free,  and  could 

With  freemen  act,  and  counsel  take.     I  saw 

The  brick-layer  there,  for  he  bad  left  his  work 

His  fellow-citizens  to  meet;  with  them 

T'  enjoy  his  highest  right — with  them  discharge 

His  duty  to  his  country  and  himself; 

He  had  no  craven,  cowering  look,  but  form 

Erect,  and  brow  uplifted  to  tho  crowd, 

Who  listened  to  his  earnest  words  with  car 

Intent,  and  not  a  man  was  there  who  did 

Not  feel  that  pressure  of  his  sun-burnt  hands 

Were  honor  more  than  patronizing  smiles 

Of  titled  lords.     Mechanics  met  with  limbs 

Of  law,  the  preacher  met  the  layman  there, 

The  man  of  science  counseled  with  the  man 

Of  daily  toil,  and  each  one  felt  himself 

A  man,  each  freeman  knew  himself  the  peer 

Of  haughtiest,  peerest  man  of  earth.     I  saw 

These  freemen,  all  in  turn,  express  their  will 

By  dropping  bits  of  printed  paper  in 

The  ballot-box.     More  powerful,  these,  than  hosts 

Of  valiant  soldiers,  armed  with  sword  and  gun, 

For  they  contain  the  wondrous  power  of  thought, 

The  potent  power  of  freemen's  will,  and  might 

A  revolution  make,  nor  shed  one  drop 

Of  human  blood. 

No  grander' scene  this  world 
Presents  than  that,  and  well  may  freemen's  hearts 
Beat  high  with  joy  and  hope,  to  see  this  scene, 
And  of  this  scene  to  hz  themselves  a  part. 

PUBLIC     SCHOOL. 

Now  turn  we  to  another  scene — than  that 
Less  grand;  for  that  is  highest  act  of  man, 
This,  preparation  thus  to  act.     A  scene 
That's  full  of  brightest  hope,  and  cause  of  faith 
That  noble  freemen  will  succeed  the  free. 

One  gladsome,  sunny  morn  I  stood  upon 
Yon  rock-bound  bill,  which  proudly  overlooks 
Our  busy  streets.     I  saw  a  school-house  near, 
And  groups  of  children  coming  up  the  path. 
Whose  every  step  on  step,  and  steep  ascent. 
Does  constant,  sternly  teach  that  there  is  found 
No  easy,  flowery  path  by  which  to  gain 
The  longed-for,  rugged  top  of  Scimce  JJill. 
We  '11  gaze  not  on  the  busy  scene  below. 
Where  men  are  hurrying  here  and  there,  with  weight 
Of  business  cares  upon  their  minds — nor  watch 
Tho  quick  and  deep  and  loud  pulsations  of 
The  steel-ribbed  courser,  panting  to  be  free, 
To  finish  well  his  race  with  winds  of  heaven — 
Nor  stay  to  note  what  beauty,  ease  and  grace 
Combined,  our  splendid  steamers  e'er  display, 
While  gliding  o'er  and  gayly  thrusting  back 
Tho  waters  of  our  grandest  stream,  the  West's 
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• 

Great  pride;  but,  as  wc  hear  the  Sfchool-bell  toll 

The  hour  for  studious  thought,  we  '11  enter  -with 

The  children  there.     Arranged  along  the  forms, 

All  in  their  proper  seats,  with  open  books 

Before  them  on  their  desks,  and  eager  eyes 

Upon  the  printed  page,  the  scholars  con 

Their  lessons  o'er,  and  thus  renew  the  work, 

The  daily  task,  of  bringing  up  from  out 

The  well  of  truth  some  bright  and  sparkling  gems, 

Whose  lustre  ne'er  will  fade,  although  outshone. 

In  after  times,  by  those  of  richer  hue. 

Found  deeper  down.     Each  day,  perhaps,  will  ope 

To  them  an  almost  boundless  sea  of  thought, 

To  traverse  which,  when  older  grown,  and  when 

Their  present  fragile  bark  is  stronger  made 

By  many  iron  rods  of  truth,  and  filled 

AVith  steady  ballast  of  this  same  stei-n  stuff, 

"Will  be  their  high  ambition.     Sailing  now 

Upon  the  shallower  sea,  that  passes  through 

The  Day-Dream  Land,  they  learn  to  turn  the  helm 

Aright,  and  trim  their  sails  with  careful  skill. 

Oh,  'tis  a  pleasing  sight — those  many  minds, 

Which  yet,  in  time,  may  grasp  a  grander  truth 

Than  Newton  brought  to  light,  now  conning  o'er 

The  simplest  tasks,  and  climbing  upwards,  step 

By  step,  with  feeble  strength  and  frequent  rests, 

To  reach  the  bight  of  mental  manhood,  while 

Their  teachers  point  the  way,  and  render  aid 

In  times  of  need.     A  pleasing  sight  is  this, 

And  yet  a  fearful  one;  for  there,  within 

Those  school-house  walls,  they  learn  what  ne'er  may  bo 

Unlearnt;  and  what  they  learn  each  day  is  fraught 

With  grand  results — 'twill  be  their  rule  by  which 

To  act  when  grown  to  bo  the  moulders  of 

Our  country's  destiny. 

The  recess  time 
Has  come,  and  now  upon  the  play-ground  green — 
Which,  years  ago,  was  trampled  o'er  and  o'er 
By  those  we  know  as  merchants  now — the  school 
Assembles,  eager  to  relax  their  minds 

By  wearying  of  their  limbs.     If  any  where 

On  earth  there  does  exist  a  true,  a  pure 

Democracy,  we'll  find  it  here,  upon 

The  play-ground  of  the  public  school.     We  '11  find 

No  playmate  there  with  curling,  scornful  lip 

Of  snobbish  pride,  no  caste,  and  no  respect 

Of  persons  there.     Each  one  is  deemed  to  be 

Just  what  he  is — no  more,  no  less — not  what 

His  tailor  made  him.     Leader  of  the  band 

Is  he  —  the  miner's  son  or  merchant's — who 

The  ball  can  throw  with  truest  aim,  can  use 

The  bat  with  greatest  skill,  can  overleap. 

Out-run,  out-wrestle  all  his  little  friends. 

Whose  kite  the  highest  sails,  whose  knife  is  lent 

With  readiest  will  to  do  the  whittling  of 

The  school.     A  pure  democracy  is  this. 

No  smoothly-spoken  demagogue  can  gain 

High  honors  there,  and  no  fictitious  zeal 

Be  palmed  upon  those  embryonic  men 
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As  merit  true.     And  't  is  tlie  same  within 

The  school.     She  gains  the  prize  who  studies  most, 

And  she  must  sit  among  the  grinning  boys 

Who  dares  to  disobey  the  rules.     The  best 

Of  scholars  will  be  honored  most,  although 

The  feet  may  be  unshod,  the  garments  coarse, 

The  parents  poor. 


SCHOOL-FUNDS. 


They  are  very  good  ia  their  place,  and  are  always  raised  for  a  benevo- 
lent purpose,  whether  rightly  applied  or  not.  And  we  may  say  that 
they  are  almost  always  benevolently  applied,  notwithstanding  the 
children  of  those  patrons  whose  property  has  been  taxed  to  furnish  the 
funds  may  never  receive  any  direct  educational  benefit  from  the  same. 

I  am  now  teaching  school  in  a  district  where  never  more  than  one  or 
two  feeble  schools  have  been  taught,  and  for  which,  or  for  no  more,  can 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  be  entirely  to  blame.  I  place  the  blame 
upon  our  school-law  constructionists  in  some  degree,  and  heap  the  re- 
mainder on  school-officers  and  school-teachers.  It  does  seem  that  the 
law-makers  might,  in  some  degree,  find  out  the  real  needs  of  a  lame 
district.  Every  district  has  not  within  its  limits  a  sufficient  amount  of 
ability  and  energy  to  organize  and  discharge  the  duties  required  by  the 
law  to  secure  the  funds  apportioned  to  them ;  and  because  it  so  hap- 
pens, other  districts  get  their  funds,  leaving  them  to  struggle  on  in 
their  ignorance  until  a  better  state  of  official  management  relative  to 
school-funds  rolls  round.  School  officers  and  teachers  can  see  clearly 
how  some  districts,  year  after  year,  lose  their  school-funds,  and  the 
Legislature  goes  on  uninstructed  relative  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  law 
to  do  good  to  the  poor  and  needy. 

I  have  been  teaching  in  township  10  :  11,  in  Clark  county,  much  of 
the  time  since  1850,  and  have  noticed  the  operation  of  the  school-law 
in  this  and  other  townships,  and  the  difl^"erent  ways  the  school-funds 
have  been  apportioned  by  the  same  section  of  law.  Law  ought  to  be 
plain  in  construction,  to  accommodate  the  moderately  learned  in  many 
townships  and  districts.  Our  school-law  is  now  justly  looked  upon  by 
the  people  in  some  districts  as  tyrannical,  because  their  funds  can  not 
be  kept  in  the  treasury  until  they  may  find  a  teacher  who  will  serve  for 
the  same.  The  school-law  should  be  so  changed  as  to  set  apart  a  dis- 
trict's funds  at  every  distribution,  until  arrangements  be  consummated 
to  call  them  out  to  pay  a  teacher.  If  the  funds  of  a  district  have  ac- 
cumulated, in  consequence  of  not  having  a  house,  or  from  failure  to  se- 
cure a  teacher,  or  in  consequence  of  not  being  organized,  it  is  the  very 
place  where  a  teacher  of  pure  philanthropy  would  go — assist  them  in 
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organizing,  teacli  a  school  for  them,  converse  freely  with  the  directors 
relative  to  school-law,  its  offices,  duties  of  officers,  and  leave  the  district 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  energy  and  interest  to  make  the  future 
work  of  sustaining  a  school  one  of  ease  and  profit. 

School-funds  should  be  held  in  the  hands  of  a  township  treasurer  at 
least  two  years  for  an  unlucky  or  unorganized  district,  and  then,  if  no 
effijrt  be  made  by  teachers,  officers,  or  its  inhabitants,  a  transfer  might 
be  made  of  the  amount  to  the  principal,  or  the  money  be  expended  in 
the  district  for  the  erection  of  a  school-house. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  an  amount  of  feeling  in  this  section  of  coun- 
try in  reference  to  the  law  precluding  the  possibility  of  the  weaker  dis- 
tricts receiving  the  benefit  of  the  fund  raised  from  their  property  by 
taxation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Illinois  Teacher,  in  its  zeal  to  educate 
the  children  in  every  district,  will  say  some  thing  in  favor  of  making 
provision  to  secure  schools  in  every  unfortunate  district.  Districts  can 
not  so  well  be  forced  as  enticed  to  make  arrangements  for  a  school.  If 
teachers  (quite  an  interested  party)  do  not  know  this  they  can  easily 
learn  it  upon  visiting  districts  where  their  duties  eventually  call  them. 
The  Illinois  Teacher  is  complaisant  and  instructive,  preaching  reform 
quite  eloquently,  and  perhaps  will  say  some  thing  for  the  benefit  of  such 
as  would  be  reforming  were  the  reforming  hand  lent  in  aid. 

E.  D.  HALL. 

Darwin,  Illinois,  June  IT,  1856. 


For  Scholars  wuo  Read. — I  once  saw  a  picture  representing  the 
interior  of  a  room  which  seemed  like  a  prison,  and  was  dark  and  gloomy 
except  when  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  came  through  the  small,  grated 
window.  In  one  corner  of  the  cell  was  a  rude  couch,  on  Avhich  was 
sitting  a  venerable-looking  man.  His  countenance  was  calm  and  serene, 
and  he  was  painting  upward.  There  were  a  number  of  persons  standing 
around  him.  One  was  in  the  act  of  presenting  a  cup  to  him,  but  with 
apparent  reluctance,  for  his  head  was  turned  away,  his  face  was  covered 
with  his  mantle,  and  his  attitude  was  indicative  of  grief.  My  curiosity 
was  excited,  and  I  learned  that  this  venerable  man  was  an  ancient 
philosopher  who  had  been  condemned  to  drink  poison  for  expressing 
his  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Just  before  his  death  one  of 
his  friends  said,  "I  am  sorry  you  die  innocent;"  to  which  he  replied, 
"Would  you  have  me  die  guilty?" 

How  many  can  tell  the  name  of  this  philosopher  ? 

In  what  country  did  he  live  ? 

Explain  the  manner  of  his  death. 

At  what  hour  did  he  die  ? 

I  should  like  to  have  you  read  about  this  man,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  me  an  account  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  connected 
with  his  life.     Who  will  do  it  ?  e.  w.  b. 

Rliodc-Island  Schoolmaster. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


With  real  sorrow  we  place  this  letter  before  our  readers.  Our  best 
wishes,  however,  will  go  with  Professor  Bateman  wherever  he  goes 
and  to  whatsoever  calling: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Institute  :  It  may  be  known 
to  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  that  after  much  hesitation  I  decided  to 
accept  the  agency  to  which  I  was  most  unexpectedly  elected  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Institute,  and  that  I  recently  resigned  my  post  as  Principal  of  the  Public 
School  in  this  place  in  order  to  enter  fully  upon  that  work.  Circumstances 
wholly  unforeseen  and  beyond  my  control  now  compel  me  to  throw  myself  upon 
your  indulgence  and  to  ask  a  release  from  that  obligation. 

Although  I  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  wisdom  of  your  choice,  and  have  never 
been  able  to  approve  of  my  own  judgment  in  deciding  to  accept  the  honor,  yet, 
after  all  that  has  passed,  I  can  not  yield  to  the  necessity  that  compels  me  to 
abandon  the  field  without  the  most  sincere  regret ;  chiefly  because  I  have  been 
the  occasion,  though  most  unwillingly,  of  pi-eventing  the  appointment  of  some 
one  who  might  have  entei-ed  at  once  upon  the  work;  and  because  my  withdraw- 
al at  this  late  day  will,  I  fear,  disappoint  the  just  expectations  of  those  from 
whom  I  have  received  many  tokens  of  kindness  and  regai'd,  and  the  favor  of 
whose  friendship  I  shall  not  cease  to  cherish. 

For  the  great  forbearance  and  uniform  kindness  which  you  have  ever  extend- 
ed to  me,  please  accept  ray  warmest  acknowledgments. 

My  interest  in  the  great  work  of  redeeming  our  beautiful  Illinois  from  igno- 
rance and  vice  and  crime,  and  planting  upon  her  soil  a  system  of  schools  com- 
mensurate, in  dignity,  efficiency'  and  extent,  with  her  present  and  prospective 
wants  and  greatness,  is,  I  need  not  say,  unabated.  Any  influence  or  service  that 
I  may  be  able  to  render  in  furtherance  of  this,  the  great  object  of  my  life,  shall 
always  be  cheerfully  given. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  with  great  respect,  yours  most  truly, 

Jacksonville,  lllinoU,  July  11.  N.  BATEMAN. 

Spirit  of  our  Exchanges. — The  Massachusetts  Teacher,  grown 
so  scholarly  and  interesting  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Alpheus 
Crosby,  leads  off,  in  the  June  number,  with  au  obituaiy  of  that  prince 
of  school-masters,  Nicholas  Tillinguast,  for  thirteen  years  Princi- 
pal of  Massachusetts  State  Normal  School,  at  Bridgewater.     He  was 
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one  of  the  great  lueu  of  the  age,  and  'still  lives';  though,  alas  I  we  say 
'he  leas'.  His  memory,  like  that  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  will  brighten 
as  time  rolls  on.  His  character  as  a  teacher  may  be  gathered,  in  part, 
from  the  ensuing  extract :  , 

As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Tillinghast  had  many  striking  characteristics.  In  the 
first  place  he  acquired  a  power  over  his  pupils  —  men  and  women —  that  we  think 
is  seldom  attained.  To  mere  lookers-on  it  appeared  like  a  sort  of  fascination, 
and  even  to  the  siibjects  of  it,  the  pupils  themselves,  it  was  often  a  mystery; 
for  he  used  none  of  the  arts  commonly  practiced  to  secure  the  good  opinion  and 
confidence  of  men.  On  the  contrary,  his  manner  toward  those  who  were  not 
more  or  less  familiar  with  him  was  some  times  thought  to  be  cold,  distant,  re- 
served. Even  the  intcrcoi;rse  between  him  and  his  pupils  was  far  from  being 
of  that  free  and  easy  kind  which  often  renders  school  so  pleasant.  And  yet  we 
venture  to  say  that  the  instances  are  very  few  in  which  a  teacher  is  so  earnest- 
ly, and  at  the  same  time  so  universally  beloved  by  his  pupils,  as  was  Mr.  Til- 
linghast ;  and,  we  may  add,  a  happy  man  is  he  that  is  so.  The  true  secret  of 
all  this  power  of  his  over  his  pupils,  which  enabled  him  to  mould  their  charac- 
ters in  a  great  measure  to  the  pattern  of  his  own,  and  of  the  remarkable  afiec- 
tion  which  they  entertained  towards  him  —  the  secret  of  all  this  lay  in  his  per- 
sonal character,  in  that  quiet  but  unflinching  devotion  to  principle,  that  heroic 
and  real  abnegation  of  self,  whicli,  to  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  appeared 
as  the  ruling  trait  of  his  moral  nature.  His  words  were  few,  but  weighty  with 
wisdom ;  and  yet,  not  so  much  for  what  ho  said  as  for  what  he  was  did  he  ex- 
ercise so  positive,  so  salutary,  and  so  extended  an  influence. 

His  intellectual  processes  were  characterized  by  thoroughness  and  accuracy. 
He  looked  to  the  foundation  of  every  truth,  and  delighted  in  tracing  out  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  relations  of  every  principle  and  every  fact.  His  examination 
of  a  scholar  in  recitation  was  most  searching,  turning  up,  as  it  were,  from  the 
profoundest  recesses  of  the  mind  every  ei-ror,  every  false  notion,  and  exposing 
every  illogical  process.  He  had  a  peculiar  skill  in  discovering  an  error  in  a 
mathematical  process.  Even  in  a  long  operation,  involving  many  subordinate 
ones,  and  requiring  a  large  amount  of  written  work,  Mr.  T.  could  almost  in  an 
instant  discover  any  mistake  wherever  it  might  lurk  among  the  wilderness  of 
figures  and  symbols.  A  man  possessing  such  mental  qualities  could  hardly  fail 
to  strike  out  for  himself  many  new  methods,  and  to  awaken  a  desire  for  origin- 
al investigation  in  his  pupils.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  self-reliance  in  i-espect 
to  their  mental  processes  was  a  lesson  almost  universally  learned  by  tliose  who, 
for  any  length  of  time,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  instructions. 

It  ought  to  be  stated,  in  this  connection,  that  he  had  very  little  pride  of  in- 
tellect. Upon  himself  and  his  work  he  placed  an  exceedingly  modest  estimate. 
Many  j^ears  since,  a  person  willing,  perhaps,  to  create  a  little  feud  between  Mr. 
T.  and  another  gentleman,  said  to  the  former,  in  a  very  confidential  way,  "Mr. 
E.  says  that  you  are  very  little  of  a  mathematician."  "That  is  so  correct  an 
opinion,"  was  the  answer,  "  that  I  see  no  cause  either  for  comment  or  for  with- 
holding my  confidence  from  Mr.  E." 

One  of  the  humble,  but  exceedingly  appropriate  virtues  which  he  took  much 
care  to  cultivate  was  that  of  punctuality.  The  habit  of  punctuality  and  regu- 
larity had  no  doubt  been  strengthened  in  him  by  his  experience  in  the  army. 
But,  aside  from  this,  he  was  punctual  and  regular  from  principle.  Only  once, 
we  think,  during  the  thirteen  j-ears  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bridgewater 
School,  was  he  late,  and  that  once  no  one  who  was  a  pupil  at  the  time  will  soon 
forget.  So  remarkable  a  thing  was  it  for  iMr.  Tillinghast  not  to  be  at  his  post 
at  the  moment  for  beginning  the  exercises,  that  it  was  thought  he  must  be  pros- 
trated by  sickness,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  his  house  and 
ascertain  the  facts.  This  committee  found  him  quietly  walking  his  parlor,  await- 
ing, as  he  supposed,  the  hour  for  opening  the  school.     He  had  just  examined 
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bis  watch,  and  although  that  really  indicated   the  correct  time,  yet,  by  some 
strange  mental  hallucination,  he  supposed  he  had  half  an  hour  to  spare. 

Another  -strikinji;  trait  in  his  character  as  a  teacher  was  his  strong  aversion  to 
any  thing  like  display  in  the  school-room.  So  much  was  he  influenced  by  this 
feeling  that  it  has  been  frequently  said  that  his  public  examinations  were  much 
less  interesting  than  his  ordinary  recitations.  This  is  a  characteristic  that  we 
should  like  to  meet  more  frequently  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  TiLLiNGHAST  was  educated  at  West  Point,  and  destined  for  the 
Army,  iu  which  he  served  some  two  years.  He  was  then  recalled  and 
appointed  Professor  of  Ethics  in  the  Military  Academy,  and  from  thence 
went  to  Bridgewater. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Ohio  Journal  for  June  is  the  address  of 
Reverend  D.  S.  Burnet,  on  the  Life  and  Services  of  Doctor  Joseph 
E.AY.  After  a  graphic  survey  of  his  childhood,  education  and  early 
manhood,  he  thus  sums  up  his  labors  at  Cincinnati: 

He  never  ceased  to  be  a  student.  Labors  crowded  upon  him.  He  became  a 
teacher  in  the  department  of  Mathematics  in  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute.  In 
December,  1845,  he  received  the  chair  of  Mathematics  inAV'oodward  High  School, 
shortly  after  that  time  exalted  to  a  College.  In  1837,  Ray's  first  Arithmetic 
was  published ;  and  in  184.3,  the  third  part  of  his  Arithmetic.  In  1847  he  com- 
menced his  Algebra,  part  first,  which  in  due  time  was  followed  by  part  second. 
When,  in  1851,  the  College  was  merged  into  the  city  schools,  and  became  one  of 
the  two  Cincinnati  High  Schools,  Doctor  Ray  was  made  the  Principal,  in  which 
post  he  continued  till  he  dictated  and  signed  his  resignation,  the  day  before  his 
death. 

The  paragraph  describing  his  position  and  death  is  beautiful : 

He  had  arrived  at  a  commanding  position;  his  usefulness  was  increasing; 
the  old  Woodward,  warehouse-like  edifice,  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  new 
structure,  more  costly  than  any  other  scholastic  building  in  the  Queen  City  of 
the  West,  was  rapidly  approaching  the  top-stone ;  his  own  dwelling  was  being 
supplanted  by  a  lordly  mansion ;  his  Mathematical  series,  already  the  school 
course  of  the  West,  was  growing,  under  his  pen,  into  a  system;  his  only  son, 
and  only  child,  was  being  settled  in  life ;  all  his  dreams  and  anticipations  were 
approaching  realization  —  when  his  friends  were  compelled  to  sound  the  alarm 
in  his  reluctant  ears.  Pulmonary  consumption,  the  foe  of  his  family,  was  al- 
ready intrenched  behind  his  vital  powers,  and  it  is  decreed  that  he  must  fall  in 
the  moment  of  his  victory.  It  was  difficult  to  persuade  him  that  the  drop-cur- 
tain of  the  last  act  of  life  m^as  about  falling.  By  a  perfectly  perpendicular  ad- 
justment of  the  veriebrce  he  continued  to  sit  up,  while  his  muscular  strength  had 
almost  departed,  flattering  himself  that  he  was  not  mortally  diseased.  The  en- 
ergy' of  his  will  seemed  to  defy  death ;  yet  on  Lord's  Day  evening,  some  twelve 
hours  before  his  departure,  at  his  own  suggestion,  in  company  with  his  family 
and  one  of  our  elders,  he  took  from  niy  hands  the  emblems  of  the  great  sacrir- 
fice  on  which  is  built  the  hope  of  the  world.  "Now,"  said  he,  "I  feel  refreshed 
and  composed."  Speaking  no  more  uppn  that  subject,  and  but  little  upon  any 
other,  he  died,  early  the  next  morning,  after  taking  leave  of  his  family. 

There  is  a  painful  interest  clustering  'round  the  death  of  this  teach- 
er, from  its  effects  upon  her  who  was  the  sharer  of  his  joys  and  sor- 
rows.    The  venerable  pastor  thus  tells  his  own  story: 
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Aware  that  her  devotion  to  him,  partaking  of  the  filial  as  well  as  the  conju- 
gal character,  was  too  strong  to  admit  of  a  sudden  separation,  some  ten  days 
before  his  departure,  while  as  yet  neither  he  nor  his  friends  seemed  aware  of 
the  furtive  but  near  approach  of  dissolution,  I  committed  to  her  keeping  my 
forebodings  and  urged  her  to  prepare  her  mind  for  the  worst,  however  she  might 
be  inclined  to  hope  for  the  best.  Then  the  stroke  was  overwhelming ;  but  how 
terrible  was  the  final  separation  may  be  argued  from  the  results.  A  sense  of 
the  proprieties  of  the  occasion,  the  supports  of  religion  and  medical  appliances, 
bore  her  past  the  day  of  sepulture  in  partial  composure.  The  requiem  sung  in 
strains  of  hope,  we  fondly  indulged  anticipations  of  a  settled  serenity.  But 
she  was  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  chilled  through  her  whole  na- 
ture-r- withered  like  a  blighted  flower.  The  bloom  faded,  and  the  leaf  rustled 
in  the  zephyr. 

'•  It  is  sad 
To  see  the  light  of  beauty  wane  away, 
Know  eyes  are  dimming,  bosoms  shriveling,  feet 
Losing  their  springs,  and  limbs  thcii-  lily  roundness; 
But  it  were  worse  to  feel  the  heart-spring  gone; 
To  lose  hope — care  not  for  the  coming  things — 
And  feel  all  things  go  to  decay  within  us." 

Thus  doomed,  she  turned  away  from  the  future,  and  fixed  her  full  and  ab- 
sorbing gaze  upon  the  past — thinking,  speaking  only  of  the  loved  and  lost. 
The  happy  home,  the  green  old  age,  wealth  and  honor,  were  buried  in  the  tomb, 
where  slept  the  husband  of  her  youth.  Every  day  of  the  eight  weeks  which 
ensued  she  spoke  of  quickly  joining  him,  until  the  hour  she  returned  to  the  de- 
serted homestead — when  the  sight  of  familiar  objects,  the  recollection  of  by- 
gone days  and  cherished  hopes,  sent  reason  reeling  from  her  throne,  and  she, 
in  the  maddened  moment,  precipitated  herself  to  the  earth  from  the  third-story 
window,  and  never  spoke  again  ! 

"0  love!  thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  maintain. 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign." 

An  attachment,  thought  by  some  to  be  too  exclusive,  overcame  all  other  at- 
tractions, and  now  they  lie  side  by  side,  where  'the  weary  are  at  rest'. 

The  New-  York  Teacher,  whose  editor-in-chief  seems  to  bo  a  sort  of 
universal  genius,  equally  at  home  in  complimenting  our  humble  efforts 
or  grappling  with  sager  publications,  in  collating  fancies  about  the 
North  Pole  or  facts  about  New  York,  in  viewing  or  reviewing,  in  a  set 
essay  or  spicy  item,  et  id  omne  genus,  has  adopted  in  the  July  number 
a  sensible  reform.  Sixty-four  pages  are  too  many,  forty-eight  the  max- 
imum, forty  better,  and  thirty-two  the  usual  number,  for  publications 
of  this  sort.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  neighbor  is  getting  on  the 
right  track.  In  the  June  number  Mr.  E.  Duco  draws  himself  out  on 
the  follies  of  pedagogues  under  the  text  *  Manners  is  a  great  thing'. 
We  copy  a  single  paragraph  : 

While  enjoying  the  gr-ateful  shade  of  a  friendly  wood,  I  saw  in  the  distance  a 
gentlemanly-looking  person,  whom,  from  his  general  manner,  I  supposed  to  be 
a  teacher.  '  Congratulating  myself  upon  the  prospect  of  enjoying  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  literary  man,  in  somewhat  of  a  sentimental  mood,  I  approached  him. 
"Good  evening,  sir.  It  is  pleasant  at  the  close  of  one's  professional  duties,  on 
a  fine  day,  to  stroll  into  the  country,  and  renew  exhausted  energies  amid  the 
beauties  of  nature."  "Why,  yes,  it  is  rather  pleasant,"  he  replied  ;  "perhaps 
you  are  somewhat  familiar  with  this  locality.     Can  you  inform  me  whether 
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liickory  or  bircli  trees  grow  in  this  vicinity?"  Seeing  tliat  lii.s  inquiry  had  an 
eye  to  business,  1  managed  to  change  the  conversation.  After  several  ineifect- 
ual  attempts  to  interest  him  in  general  subjects,  I  gradually  introduced  literary 
topics.  "Poetry",  I  remarked,  "  can  only  be  appreciated  by  refined  and  culti- 
vated minds.  Pollok,  in  my  opinion,  as  a  poet,  has  not  had  justice  done  him. 
The  Course  of  Time  is  an  English  classic."  "Yes,  yes,  that  is  a  useful  book," 
said  the  pedagogue;  "it  contains  some  excellent  exercises  for  parsing."  I 
■winced  a  little  at  this,  but  passed  on.  "  Siiakkspeake  received  praise  from  all ; 
his  measure  of  fame  is  full."  "Ah,"  ho  replied,  "but  Shakespeare  wrote 
theatre-plays,  and  I  am  opposed  to  theatres,  for  they  have  an  immoral  tenden- 
cy ;  and  as  a  teacher  of  youth  I  set  my  face  against  all  immoralities.  To  my 
pupils  I  say,  'Boys,  shun  the  theatre.'  "  Floored  again,  thought  I;  the  senti- 
ment is  good,  but  it  tangs  of  the  shop.  I  '11  trj-^  another  tack.  "Napoleox 
accomplished  wonders ;  his  great  secret  of  success  was  self-discipline,  sj-stem 
in  all  things.  By  this  ho  did  what  none  before  or  since  his  day  has  been  able 
to  do."  "You  are  right,"  said  my  little  teacher,  for  he  began  to  look  little  in 
my  eyes ;  "you  are  right.  There  is  nothing  like  system.  I  try  to  impress 
this  upon  my  scholars.  'Boys,'  I  often  say,  '  have  a  place  for  every  thing,  and 
every  thing  in  its  place.'  "  I  was  nonplussed,  gave  up  all  hope  of  drawing  out 
my  petit  friend,  and,  bidding  him  good  evening,  passed  on.  Is  not  this  a  true 
picture  ?     Does  not  experience  sustain  my  position  ?     Manners  is  a  great  thing. 

A  trifle  sarcastic,  that,  and  yet  't  is  the  mirror  held  up  to  nature. 
Let  us  take  the  hint. 

Below  may  bo  found  a  summary  of  D.  W.'s  'Notes  by  the  "Way': 

Schools  in  Indianapolis. — In  looking  at  this  heading  you  no  doubt  are  im- 
mediately wondering  who  dares  to  address  you  from  the  great  Capital  of  Indi- 
ana. But  be  not  hasty  in  your  decisions.  This  is  an  age  of  telegraphs  and  lo- 
comotives. The  iron  horse  now  brings  into  close  proximity  most  of  the  Capitals 
of  our  Confederacy.  You  can  hardly  step  into  the  cars  and  fairly  take  your 
seat  before  the  transition  from  one  Capital  to  another  is  completed.  Thus  I  find 
myself  here,  in  the  metropolis  of  Hoosierdom.  After  refreshing  myself  with  the 
luxuries  of  mine  host  of  the  Bates  House,  I  made  my  way  to  the  residence  of 
George  B.  Stonr,  City  Superintendent  of  Indianapolis,  and  resident  editor  of 
the  Indiana  Journal  of  Education.  Mr.  Stone  is  a  scholarly  teacher  and  gen- 
tleman. He  hails  from  the  old  Bay  State,  and  comes  to  the  AVest  with  the  de- 
termination to  stamp  the  improvements  of  the  East,  in  educational  matters,  up- 
on the  West.  He  has  charge  of  the  High  School.  The  number  of  school-houses 
is  eight,  in  which  are  employed  twenty-five  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  Public  Schools  during  the  last  quarter  was  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety -four.  Their  grades  of  school  are  five — Primary,  Secondary,  Interme- 
diate, Grammar  and  High  School.  Mr.  George  S.  Houghton  is  Principal  of 
the  First  Grammar  School.  I  have  not  yet  found  any  place  where  the  female 
teachers  receive  as  high  salaries  as  in  this  city.  Female  teachers  in  the  Pi'ima- 
i-y  Department  receive  $300,  in  the  Intermediate  $400  and  $500,  and  in  the 
Grammar  Schools  $600  per  year.  These  schools,  are  all  under  the  best  of  disci- 
pline. The  High  School,  in  particular,  is  nearly  perfect.  I  had  a  pleasant  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Mills,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  He 
appears  to  be  a  man  every  way  adapted  and  qualified  for  the  important  office  he 
fills.     He  has  labored  hard  and  with  a  good  degree  of  success  for  the  schools  of 
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this  State.  Thei'e  is  now  in  session  a  general  convention  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  throughout  the  Union.  Among  the  many  resolu- 
tions offered  and  discussedby  this  body  was  the  following: 

"Eeso/i'ed,  That  we,  as  teachers,  are  not  only  interested  in  the  schools  connect- 
ed with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  highly  approve  and  will  use  our 
influence  in  favor  of  free  and  popular  education." 

In  company  with  Mr.  Houghton,  I  visited  the  Blind  Asylum.  Professor  Lar- 
ABEE,  the  present  Democratic  nominee  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  well  known  to  the  literary  world  thi-ough  his  contributions  to  the  press, 
has  chai-ge  of  this  institution.  It  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Number  of  pu- 
pils about  one  hundred.  There  are  a  number  of  select  schools  ;  also,  the  North- 
western Chi'istian  Institute,  under  the  direction  of  the  Christian  Church ;  the 
Indiana  Female  Seminary,  with  Mr.  Hop  at  its  head,  and  a  Female  Seminary 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  I  did  not  have 
time  to  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Insane  Asylums,  they  being  some  distance 
from  the  city  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Messrs.  Stone  and  Houghton  for  the 
interest  they  took  in  posting  me  up  in  their  educational  movements,  and  I  have 
only  to  say,  may  they  reap  a  rich  harvest  at  the  reward  of  their  untiring  labors 
in  the  Hoosier  State. 

Charleston,  Coles  County. —  The  schools  in  this  town  are  all  arranged  so 
as  to  draw  from  the  Public  School  fund.  The  Chai-leston  Seminary  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Pi.  W.  Dawson;  whole  number  of  pupils  eighty- five.  There 
are  two  female  schools  —  one  under  the  direction  of  Miss  McKinster,  with  twen- 
ty-five pupils  ;  and  the  other  under  the  direction  of  the  Misses  Johnson,  with 
seventy  pupils.  There  is  also  a  district  school,  taught  by  Miss  Gordon,  with 
thirty-five  pupils.  The  directors  are  just  organizing  under  the  new  school  law, 
and  are  contemplating  the  utility  of  erecting  two  fine  buildings  for  graded  schools. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  teachers,  directors  and  friends  of  education,  a  resolution 
recommending  the  County  School  Commissioner,  Mr.  Edwards,  to  obtain  the 
name  of  every  teacher  in  the  county  for  the  Illinois  Teacher  unanimously  pre- 
vailed. 

Shelby  County. — From  Charleston  my  next  visit  was  to  this  place.  Shelby- 
ville  is  the  county-seat  of  Shelby  county.  The  only  school  here  is  the  Shelby 
Male  and  Female  Seminai-y.  They  have  lately  organized  under  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, so  as  to  admit  all  grades  of  scholars  and  draw  from  the  school  fund,  mak- 
ing it  some  thing  of  the  order  of  a  graded  school.  Charles  W.  Jerome  is 
Principal ;  Caleb  C.  Burroughs,  Professor ;  Miss  Olivia  F.  Smith,  Teacher  in 
Music;  Jasper  D.  Douthip,  Teacher  Preparatory  Department,  and  B.  Myers, 
Assistant  Pupil.  Whole  number  of  pupils  two  hundred  and  sixteen.  Whilo 
listening  to  the  recitations  of  the  various  classes,  I  was  highlj'  pleased  with  the 
thorough  course  pursued  by  the  teacher.  A  class  in  Latin,  under  the  tuition  of 
Professor  Jerome,  exhibited  as  thorough  a  training  as  ever  has  been  my  lot  to 
see.  Under  the  direction  of  such  a  teacher,  students  having  a  will  can  not  help 
but  progress.     Mr.  Moulton  is  the  County  School  Commissioner. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Here  I  am,  in  the  great  metropolis  of  the  West.  When  a 
little  boy,  climbing  over  hills  of  New  England,  I  used  to  think  of  the  great  West 
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—  its  broad  prairies  —  its  majestic  rivers — its  herds  of  buffaloes  and  tribes  of 
Indians.  Its  prairies  and  rivers  still  live;  but  the  Indians  and  buffaloes — 
•where  arc  they?  A  few  are  left  as  mementos;  but  the  hunting-grounds  of  the 
former  and  the  green  pastures  of  the  latter  are  now  cultivated  by  the  hand  of 
civilization.  The  little  French  fortress  has  become  the  great  commercial  mart, 
with  a  population  of  over  one  hundred  thousand.  Here  I  found  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  teachers,  male  and  female,  assembled  in  Wyman's  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  State  Teachers'  Association.  After  adopting  strong 
resolutions  in  favor  of  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School, 
County  Teachers'  Institute,  and  the  commencement  of  the  publication  of  a  jour- 
nal to  be  called  the  Missouri  Teacher,  a  State  Teachers'  Association  was  organ- 
ized to  meet  the  first  Monday  in  May  next,  in  St.  Louis.  On  Wednesday  even- 
ing the  Convention  listened  to  an  address,  introductory  to  the  establishing  of  an 
Association,  by  the  Reverend  Mi".  Elliott,  Unitarian  minister  of  this  city.  The 
origin  and  progress  of  schools  in  Missouri  were  fully  given.  On  Thursday  even- 
ing the  Convention  was  addressed  by  Honorable  Horace  Mann,  on  the  true  mo- 
tives which  should  actuate  the  teacher.  This  was  a  masterly  address,  replete 
with  power  and  eloquence.  After  stripping  the  teacher  of  all  unnecessary  ap- 
pendages, he  then  robed  him  with  the  beautiful  garments  of  pure  motives,  and 
clearly  showed  that  no  calling  is  attended  with  greater  responsibilities  or  fraught 
with  more  momentous  interests.  Proud  may  we  ever  be  of  this,  one  of  the 
fathers  of  American  free  schools.  On  Friday  evening,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Post, 
of  St.  Louis,  addressed  the  Convention  on  the  "Religious  training  which  should 
be  connected  with  the  exercises  of  our  free  schools."  The  address  exhibited 
much  thought,  and  showed  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  principles  of  the  Bible 
being  inculcated  in  our  common  schools.  This  Convention  is  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  school  matters  in  Missouri. 

Old  St.  Clair  County. — Leaving  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  ci-ossing  'Bloody 
Isljtad ',  so  named  from  the  number  of  duels  fought  thereon,  I  soon  found  myself 
seated  in  tlie  cars,  on  my  way  to  Belleville.  An  hour's  ride  brought  me  to  this 
city,  with  a  population  of  nine  or  ten  thousand,  the  county-seat  of  St.  Clair. 
This  county  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Germans.  In  all  my  travels  I  have  not  found 
warmer  friends  of  education,  and  a  more  fixed  and  determined  will  to  carry  out 
the  'school  law'  and  reap  the  benefits  therefrom,  than  here.  The  law,  as  a  sys- 
tem, is  very  popular.  Some  changes  of  minor  importance  they  wish.  In  a 
meeting  of  the  directors,  teachers,  and  friends  of  education,  called  by  Mr.  Bdn- 
SEN,  the  County  School-Commissioner,  a  resolution  unanimously  prevailed  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  procure,  through  the  County  Court,  an  appro- 
priation to  send  the  Illinois  Teacher  to  every  district  in  the  county.  About  thir- 
ty copies  are  already  subscribed  for.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Henry  Gordekintz  — 
by-the-bye  a  bachelor,  I  believe  —  told  me  to  put  down  his  name  for  as  many  cop- 
iesof  the  Teacher  as  there  were  female  teachers  in  Belleville.  Mr.  Bunsen,  with  his 
whole  heart,  mind  and  body,  is  engaged  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  schools 
are  as  follows:  Gi'ammar  School  for  males,  Messrs.  H.  Dennis  and  J.  Q.  Ful- 
ler, teachers;  number  of  pupils  ninety-eight.  Mr.  Dennis  has  taught  in  Illi- 
nois thirty-two  years.  Our  present  State  Superintendent,  with  many  other  em- 
inent men  in  our  State  and  the  West,  is  one  of  his  pupils.     Grammar  School 
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for  females:  Mrs.  L.  B.  C.  Edwakds  and  Miss  N.  S.  IIougu;  number  of  pupils 
eighty.  First  Primary  School :  Michael  Seitz,  teacher;  number  of  pupils  one 
hundred  and  fifteen.  Second  Primary  School :  P.  A.  IIellmich  and  Miss  0.  Neal, 
teachers ;  number  of  pupils  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Primary  School,  in  base- 
ment of  Catholic  Cliurch:  Mr.  .J.  Webster,  teacher;  number  of  pupils  seventy- 
eight.  Fourth-Ward  School:  Miss  L.  Gaskill,  teacher;  number  of  pupils  six- 
ty-one. Fifth-Ward  School:  Miss  M.  A.  Badglet,  teacher;  number  of  pupils 
thirty-five.  In  the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian  Church:  Mr.  W.  Kresh,  teach- 
er; number  of  pupils  thirty-four.  Miss  Mary  Edwards  ;  number  of  pupils  fif- 
ty-six.    In  West  Belleville,  Mr.  Roedek  ;  number  of  pupils  sixty. 

These  teachers  are  struggling  nobly  to  raise  the  standard  of  education,  and 
ere  long  will  wipe  out  the  stigma  of  Egypt  and  show  to  the  North  as  thorough 
students  and  as  well-disciplined  schools  as  arc  found  any  where.  Mr.  Dennis 
leaves  his  position  as  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School  at  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent quarter,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Halstead,  lately  from  Ohio,  takes  his  place.  Suc- 
cess to  the  teachers  of  Belleville. 

I  next  visited  the  schools  in  Waterloo,  the  county-seat  of  Monroe  county.  I 
found  here  three  schools,  in  comfortable  brick  buildings.  First  AVard,  Mrs.  Ma- 
ry A.  Reed  and  Mrs;  Zibia  Dickerjian,  teachers;  number  of  pupils,  eighty- 
six.  Second  Ward,  John  Honey;  number  of  pupils  forty-three.  Third  Ward, 
John  Worth  and  sister,  teachers;  number  of  pupils  one  hundred  and  one.  Mr. 
M.  T.  HoRiXE  is  Commissioner,  and  seems  to  realize  the  responsibility  of  his  of- 
fice.    They  all  subscribed  for  the  Teacher. 

From  Watei"loo  I  went  to  Columbia,  a  village  about  the  size  of  the  former, 
numbering  about  two  thousand.  They  have  two  schools  here.  First  Ward,  Mr. 
John  F.  Wright,  teacher;  number  of  pupils  thirty-seven.  Second  Ward,  Miss 
Caroline  Shoemaker;  number  of  pupils  seventy-nine. 

Thence  I  went  to  Centreville,  a  village  about  the  same  size.  There  are  two 
schools  here,  taught  by  ^Ir.  Madison  Stookey  and  Miss  H.  A.  Stookey;  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  both,  one  hundred  and  twenty.  As  a  general  thing,  better  and 
larger  buildings  are  needed  in  these  places  for  the  accommodation  of  the  schol- 
ars. Thus,  Mr.  Editor,  you  have  a  mere  skeleton  of  my  ramblings  for  a  few 
days  in  Egypt. 

The  Right  Spirit. —  In  mj'  ramblings  through  our  Prairie  State,  I  found  in 
one  of  our  schools  a  lady  Principal,  whose  age  I  should  think  was  not  less  than 
fifty,  assisted  by  her  mother,  whose  head  was  white  with  the  frost  of  many  win- 
ters, and  whose  brow  was  marked  with  the  impress  of  age.  Placing  a  copy  of 
your  journal  in  her  hands,  she  asked  me  the  price  of  it  for  a  year.  After  look- 
ing at  it  she  said:  "This  is  just  what  we  have  wanted  for  years."  While  look- 
ing for  the  dollar  she  found  she  was  minus;  but  she  was  not  to  be  thwarted  in 
her  purpose.  She  went  almost  half  a  mile,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  under  the 
beams  of  the  meridian  sun,  procured  the  dollar  and  subscribed  for  the  Illinois 
Teacher.  A  German  lately  remarked  to  me  —  "My  Got!  the  Illinois  Teacher 
does  me  just  as  much  good  as  my  Bible."  Thus  the  journal  is  working  in  its 
mission  of  usefulness  throughout  our  State. 
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Kane  County  Celebuation. — AVhilo  the  teachers  of  Marshall  were  making 
Buch  laudable  efforts  for  a  county  celebration  of  the  common  schools,  the  teach- 
ers of  another  county,  not  far  oflF,  wore  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise,  both 
being  ignorant  of  each  other's  action. 

The  teachers,  children,  and  friends  of  education  in  Kane  count}',  and  a  few 
from  Dupage  county,  assembled  on  the  thirteenth  instant,  in  a  grove  near  the 
Galena  Junction,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  common-school  celebration. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  cars  on  the  Chicago  and  Burlington,  Chicago  and  Dixon 
Air-Line,  the  St.  Charles  Cut-off,  the  Fox-River  Valley,  and  the  Chicago  and 
Galena  Railroads,  loaded  with  thousands  of  hopeful  and  happy  hearts,  with 
banners  and  flags  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  accompanied  with  stirring  bands  of 
music,  in  an  instant  (as  it  were)  all  converged  at  the  junction.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments acres  were  covered  with  the  children,  and  each  school  was  beaded  with 
an  appropriate  banner,  upon  which  was  inscribed,  in  golden  letters,  its  name. 
Six  thousand,  led  on  by  six  fine  bands  and  a  company  of  cavalry,  arrayed  in 
beautiful  uniform  and  mounted  on  horses,  in  a  procession,  marched  into  the 
grove,  which,  on  the  occasion,  was  named  'Union-School  Grove',  where  seats 
and  a  stand  were  erected.  What  a  sight!  Here,  where  not  long  ago  the  abo- 
rigines were  the  undisputed  possessors  of  the  soil,  now  civilization  triumphs, 
and  the  earth  trembles  beneath  the  heavy  tread  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  After 
listening  to  stirring  speeches,  and  songs  by  the  children  and  others,  for  an  hour, 
the  immense  gathering  retired  to  loaded  tables,  where  the  physical  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  man  was  fully  gratified.  They  then  marched  back  to  the  stand, 
where  they  were  highly  entertained  for  two  hours  with  speeches,  and  wound  up 
with  nine  enthusiastic  cheers,  which  made  the  heavens  swell  with  emotion,  for 
the  free-school  law  and  free  schools  of  Illinois. 

Among  the  teachers  who  participated  in  the  exercises  I  noticed  Messrs. 
Blackmer  and  Burha>-s,  of  St.  Charles,  Haywakd  and  Wright,  of  Elgin, 
AVelch,  of  Geneva,  Cole,  of  Batavia,  and  Hayward  and  Hunt,  of  Aurora.  Our 
brethren  may  well  be  proud  of  their  efforts  on  this  occasion. 

Chicago  Superintendent. — I  next  Avent  to  Chicago,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Wm.  H.  Wells,  the  newly-appointed  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  of  that  city.  Mr.  Wells  stands  among  the  first  educators 
of  the  East.  He  was,  for  a  number  of  years.  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers'  Association,  and  in  accepting  this  office  here  resigns  the  principalship 
of  one  of  the  four  normal  schools  of  the  old  Bay  State,  His  parents  have  long 
lived  in  this  State,  and,  to  use  his  own  language,  he  is  '  already  a  western 
man'.  He  is  anxious  to  become  posted  in  our  educational  movements,  in  order 
that  he  may  heartily  cooperate.  I  know  I  utter  the  spontaneous  feelings  of  the 
teachers  of  this  State  when  I  say  we  welcome  Mr.  Wells  to  our  brotherhood. 

Waukegan  Schools. — I  made  a  flying  visit  to  this  town.  So  far  as  I  was 
able  to  ascertain,  the  common  schools  of  Lake  county  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  counties  in  the  State.  This  state  of  things  is  owing  much  to  the 
Waukegan  Academy,  to  which  is  attached  a  normal  department.  Mr.  Clark, 
the  present  School-Commissioner,  a  warm  and  active  friend  of  education,  had 
charge  of  this  school  a  number  of  years.     For  two  years  past  it  has  been  under 
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the  charge  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Twojilt,  assisted  by  Miss  E.  A.  Scott,  C.  A.  Rubie, 
and  A.  Hodgkins  ;  whole  number  of  pupils  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Disti-ict 
number  I,  J.  W.  Kellet,  Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  M.  Kelley,  V.  Ingalls, 
and  L.  A.  Weight  ;  number  of  pupils  three  hundred  and  six.  District  number 
II,  W.  J.  Lewis,  Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  M.  A.  Lewis,  M.  Magee,  A.  Dick- 
son, and  Sarau  Smith  ;  number  of  pupils  three  hundred  and  forty-one.  Wau- 
kegan  High  School,  taught  by  Miss  Alice  Dickinson  ;  number  of  pupils  thirty- 
three.  With  the  exception  of  the  High  School,  the  teachers  are  laboring  under 
great  disadvantage  to  themselves,  their  pupils,  and  their  patrons,  for  the  want 
of  more  ample  buildings.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  are  worse  than 
thrown  away  every  year  in  our  State,  and  the  reputation  of  teachers  lost,  for 
the  want  of  good  school-buildings.  Shut  up  a  teacher  or  teachers  in  a  little 
room  with  a  hundred  and  fifteen  or  twenty  pupils,  and  what  can  he  or  they  do? 
A  teacher  might  as  well  construct  a  railroad  to  Jupiter  as  to  undertake  to  do 
justice  to  himself,  pupils,  or  patrons.  He  is  expected  to  do  what  is  impossible 
under  the  circumstances.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  directors  will  have  an  eye  to 
this  fact,  and  make  ample  provisions  for  the  children  of  our  schools  where  new 
buildings  are  to  be  erected 

Teachers'  Institutes. — In  our  last  issue  the  attention  of  commis- 
sioners and  teachers  was  called  to  this  subject.  We  have  not,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  some  other  States,  a  corps  of  teachers, 
organized  and  paid  by  the  State  and  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  to  take  charge  of  these  gatherings.  We  are  left  to  do 
it  ourselves.  Unaided,  unless  the  county  authorities  assist,  must  our 
Institutes  be  conducted.  It  may  not  always  be  thus.  There  is  a  spir- 
it abroad  that  will  set  this  matter  right,  when  it  can  legitimately  act. 
Our  State  is  already  wealthy  and  populous;  nor  need  we  a  seer  to  predict 
her  material  destiny.  She  possesses  means  to  support  a  system  of  free 
schools  now,  and  is  growing  rich  hourly,  almost  in  spite  of  herself.  The 
only  question  is,  Will  she  expend  her  means  in  the  education  of  her 
children?  Will  she  foster  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  her  teachers? 
Will  she  establish  and  maintain  Normal  Schools  and  Institutes?  Will 
she,  in  a  word,  make  education  a  State  business?  These  are  the  prac- 
tical questions  to  be  solved.  If  the  present  be  an  earnest  of  the  future, 
the  answers  are  not  doubtful.  The  people  have  enacted  a  school  law, 
the  leading  idea  of  which  is  commended  all  over  the  State.  Our  breth- 
ren in  other  States  regard  it  with  admiration.  It  is  not  perfect  in  its 
details.  Some  thing  must  be  expunged,  some  thing  added,  and  some 
thing  revised;  yet  the  skeleton  is  there,  and  though  imperfectly  filled, 
has  even  now  wrought  a  change  such  that  he  that  runs  or  rides  may 
read. 

The  present  omens  well  for  the  future.  But  we  can  not  wait  for  the 
30 
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State  to  act.  We  must  Lave  our  Institutes  now  —  must  secure  such 
talents  as  may  be  at  our  service  and  go  ahead.  ''Heaven  helps  those 
that  help  themselves."  Let  us  help  ourselves  to  all  the  professional 
knowledge  we  can,  and  trust  Heaven  and  Illinois  for  assistance  in  fu- 
turo.  Having  been  called  upon  by  R.  S.  D.  and  others  to  sketch  a  pro- 
gramme of  exercises  suitable  for  an  Institute,  we  address  ourselves  to 
the  task,  premising,  of  course,  that  it  should  be  altered  and  amended 
according  to  circumstances,  and  that  such  portions  of  the  branches 
named  should  be  considered  as  the  Directors  and  the  Institute  may 
choose.  The  following  outline  contemplates  a  session  of  five  days,  from 
Monday  noon  to  Saturday  noon  : 

Monday,  P.M. —  At  2  o'clock,  Devotional  Exercises;  from  2  :  12  to  3,  Familiar 
Address  from  the  Conductor ;  from  3  :  10  to  4,  Arithmetic ;  from  4: 10  to  5,  El- 
ocutionary Drill. 

Tuesday,  A.M. —  At  9  o'clock,  Roll,  Devotional  Exercises;  fi-om  0: 12  to  10, 
Elocutionary  Drill;  from  10: 10  to  11,  Arithmetic;  from  11 :  10  to  12,  Geogra- 
phy. P.M. —  At  2  o'clock,  Roll,  Singing;  from  2: 12  to  3,  Grammar;  from  3: 10 
to  4,  Arithmetic ;  from  4 :  10  to  5,  Reading. 

Wednesday,  A.M. — At  9  o'clock.  Roll,  Devotional  Exercises;  from  9:12  to 
10,  Elocutionary  Drill;  from  10:10  to  11,  Arithmetic;  from  11:10  to  12,  Ge- 
ography. P.M. — At  2  o'clock,  Roll,  Singing;  from  2: 12  to  3,  Grammar;  from 
3: 10  to  4,  Ai'ithmetic  ;  from  4: 10  to  5,  Reading. 

Thursday,  A.M. — At  9  o'clock.  Roll,  Devotional  Exercises;  from  9:12  to  10, 
Elocutionary  Drill;  from  10: 10  to  11,.  Grammar;  from  11: 10  to  12,  Geography. 
P.M.— At  2  o'clock.  Roll,  Singing;  from  2:  12  to  3,  Spelling;  from  3:10  to  4, 
Grammar;  from  4:10  to  5,  Reading. 

Friday,  A.M. — At  9  o'clock.  Roll,  Devotional  Exercises;  from  9:12  to  10, 
Elocutionary  Drill;  from  10:10  to  11,  Grammar;  from  11:10  to  12,  Geogra- 
phy. P.M. —  At  2  o'clock.  Roll,  Singing;  from  2:12  to  3,  Writing;  from  3:10 
to  4,  Arithmetic  ;  from  4: 10  to  5,  Reading. 

Saturday,  A.M. — At  9  o'clock,  Roll,  Devotional  Exercises;  from  9:12  to  10, 
Grammar;  from  10:10  to  11,  History;  from  11 :  10  to  12,  Miscellaneous  Exer- 
cises. 

A  Lecture  each  evening,  from  7  o'clock  to  8 ;  and  from  8  to  9,  Discussions. 

How  THE  Doctor  Does  it. — The  Acting  Commissioner  of  Marshall 
county  gives  the  following  account  of  himself : 

This  afternoon  I  examined  the  first  applicant  for  license  to  teach,  extorted  a 
promise  to  attend  the  Institute,  and  took  the  dollar  which  the  law  allows,  for 
which  you  will  please  send  the  Illinois  Teacher  for  the  current  year  to  Miss 

I G (the  person  examined),  He'nry.     I  shall  take  all  the  dollars  I  can 

get  and  do  likewise  with  them.     May  they  be  many. 

C.  A.  DuPEE  has  accepted  the  appointment  of  Principal  of  Chicago 
High  School. 
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A  Hint. — If  there  be  a  good  school  within  your  reach,  vif?it  it.  You 
can  thus  gain  a  better  idea  of  what  a  school  ought  to  be  in  one  half-dny 
than  by  reading  a  volume,  just  as  a  single  glance  of  the  eye  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  a  rainbow  than  the  most  elaborate  description.  Go  early ; 
mark  the  deportment  of  scholars  as  they  come  in ;  notice  what  is  done 
with  the  hats  and  bonnets ;  observe  closely  how  they  walk  across  the 
room  and  seat  themselves,  or  whether  they  walk,  run  or  wrestle  in  the 
school-room  before  the  opening  of  school;  watch  the  opening  exercises 
— in  a  word,  use  your  eyes  and  cars.  Do  not  leave  till  the  half-day  or 
the  session  has  closed,  and  not  until  the  scholars  have  left  the  school- 
room. If  there  be  a  model  school  in  your  vicinity,  wc  say,  find  and 
visit  it.     It  will  pay. 

Some  thing  New  under  the  Sun. — The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  this  State  have  offered  a  premium  for  the 
best  model  of  a  high-school  and  a  district-school  house,  with  the  furni- 
ture appropriate  to  each.  This  begins  to  look  rational ;  in  fact,  we  be- 
gin to  think  our  agricultural  friends  are  in  earnest  in  their  efforts  for 
education.  They  have,  at  least,  taken  one  good  step  in  proclaiming 
their  sense  of  the  importance  of  having  well-planned  and  comfortable 
school-houses  as  well  as  fine  barns.     Well,  '  we  're  getting  along.' 

New  School-Houses. — The  citizens  of  Blue  Island  are  erecting  a 
Union-School  House,  at  an  expense  of  six  thousand  dollars.  It  is  to  be 
seated  with  Boston  furniture,  and  will  be  completed  about  the  first  of 
September. 

A  building  for  the  Galena  Classical  Institute  has  just  been  com- 
menced, to  cost,  when  completed,  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

.  Premium  Offered. — The  Marshall  County  Agricultural  Society 
have  offered  a  premium  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best-conducted 
district  school  in  the  county.  Doctor  Hoagland,  H.  Miller  and  W. 
B.  Edwards,  Committee  of  Award.  This  is  one  of  the  '  signs  of  the 
times'  —  an  example  worthy  of  all  imitation. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Burt,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Fifth 
District,  proposes  to  spend  his  vacation  in  lecturing  and  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Teacher.     Success  to  him. 

H.  M.  CoxE,  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Public  School  in  Henry,  vice  0.  H.  Britt,  resigned. 
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Where's  the  Men's  Gallantry? — A  lady,  sending  us  the  name 
of  a  male  subscriber,  says,  "  I  have  presented  the  Teacher  to  several 
others,  but  got  the  mitten."  Old  bachelors,  every  one  of  'em,  Miss. 
They  do  n't  deserve  the  smiles  of  May,  and  vre  could  n't  consent  to 
send  them  the  Teacher  on  any  terms.  ^ 

Marshall  County  Teachers'  Association  had  a  fine  meeting  at 
Lacon  a  few  days  since.  Essays  were  read  by  Miss  L.  C  Ford  and 
Mr.  0.  H.  Britt. 
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COLTON  AND  FiTCU'S    INTRODUCTORY  AND  MODERN    SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES.       NeW 

York :  J.  H.  Colton  and  Company. 

These  are  beautiful  books.  The  brisk  competition  which,  of  late,  has  sprung 
up  among  publishers  has  had  the  efiFect,  at  least,  to  greatly  impi'ove  the  me- 
chanical and  artistic  character  of  School  Geographies.  Colton's  seem  to  be 
nearly  faultless  in  this  regard,  and,  moreover,  arc  carefully  written  and  well 
arranged. 
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FRIENDS,    TEACHERS,    LEND    ME    YOUR   EARS. 


BY    N.    B. 


There  are  times  when,  to  us,  the  teacher's  office  seems  invested  with 
au  almost  solemn  dignity.  Day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  he  is  im- 
planting in  the  mind  germs  of  thought  and  sentiment  and  aspiration 
whose  harvest  and  fruitage  will  be  eternal.  Could  the  latent  chain  of 
causation  be  accurately  traced,  the  primal  impulse  that  launched  the 
energies  of  many  a  giant  intellect  upon  its  career  of  achievement  and 
glory  would  be  found  to  have  been  given  by  the  teacher,  in  some  mo- 
ment of  earnest  appeal,  far  back  in  the  morning-time  of  life. 

The  heart  that  prompted  those  words,  big  with  destiny,  may  long 
have  been  pulseless  and  still.  The  light  may  long  have  faded  from 
that  eye  whose  look  of  calm  benignity  fell  like  joyous  sunshine  upon 
the  youthful  spirit.  The  lips  that  uttered  those  firm  and  manly  tones 
may  have  been  voiceless  for  many  a  year ;  nay,  even  the  very  spot  where 
teacher  and  scholar  so  often  met  may  have  been  given  to  neglect  and 
desolation  long  ago.  All  this  may  be,  and  yet  the  Promethean  fire 
once  kindled  there  burns  on,  and  will  till  the  lamps  of  heaven  are  ex- 
tinguished and  the  drama  of  life  ended. 

We  can  not  enter  a  school-room  and  look  into  the  wistful  faces  and 
thoughtful  eyes  of  a  company  of  youth,  under  the  influence  of  forces 
which  must  shape  their  future  lives,  without  emotions  in  which  both 
hope  and  fear  are  blended.  It  is  a  pleasant,  a  joyous  sight,  and  yet 
one  from  which  painful  misgivino;s  can  not  be  wholly  excluded. 

If  bright  visions  of  promise  fill  the  mind — visions  of  virtuous  man- 
hood, of  dangers  boldly  met,  of  obstacles  encountered  and  overcome,  of 
temptations  resisted,  of  duty  bravely  done,  of  matured  and  polished 
faculties,  of  truth,  fidelity  and  patriotism ;  so,  too,  images  of  wavering 
virtue,  of  faltering  steps,  of  principles  compromised,  of  tarnished  hon-- 
or,  of  withered  hopes  and  prostrate  manhood,  of  remorse  and  ruin  and 
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bitter  tears,  will  flit  across  the  troubled  spirit  and  fling  their  sombre 
shadows  along  the  horizon  of  the  distant  future.  It  i.s  impossible  to 
gaze  down  the  vista  of  coining  years  without  many  an  anxious  thought 
for  the  fate  of  those  young  beings,  who  are  now  garnering  up  the  mate- 
rials which  are  to  determine  their  position  in  the  social  scale  and  their 
destiny  in  the  stern  confliit  of  life. 

The  school-room  is  a  garden,  filled  with  plants  of  immortal  birth ; 
a  NURSERY,  from  which,  ere  long,  productions  are  to  be  transplanted 
into  the  soil  of  the  outer  world,  which  will  bloom  in  beauty  and  fill  the 
air  with  the  aroma  of  virtue,  or  poison  and  pollute  with  the  deadly  mi- 
asma of  vice  and  crime;  a  fountain,  from  which  arc  soon  to  roll  life- 
giving  streams  to  refresh,  enrich  and  fertilize  the  moral  plains  of  earth, 
or  tides  of  fire,  contagion  and  death,  to  burn  and  blast  and  destroy. 
And  we,  0  teachers,  are  the  gardeners  set  to  guide  the  unfoldings  of 
these  immortal  gems,  to  pour  around  them  the  light  and  warmth  and 
dew  which  shall  bring  out  in  symmetrical  loveliness  and  graceful  pro- 
portion flowers  that  shall  not  fade,  beauties  that  can  not  die.  We  are 
they  who  must  determine  the  character  of  those  productions,  when  they 
pass  from  our  fostering  hand  to  ii;eet  the  winds  and  storms  which  re- 
morselessly beat  upon  all  that  is  glorious  in  beauty  or  touching  in  weak- 
ness and  frailty.  We,  too,  are  they  who  must  sit  beside  that  fountain 
and  cast  into  its  bright  waters  the  infusion  of  meekness,  virtue,  truth 
and  love. 

I  know  that  these  thoughts  will  seem  to  some  but  the  idle  musings 
of  fancy,  or  the  overwrought  pictures  of  a  dreamy  imagination — that 
many  will  regard  this  language  as  altogether  too  sublimated  for  the 
plain,  matter-of-fact,  humdrum  realities  of  the  school-room — that  to 
multitudes  there  is  nothing  in  the  dull  routine  of  books  and  lessons  and 
recitations,  nor  yet  in  the  spectacle  of  slates  and  satchels,  and  throngs 
of  urchins,  washed  and  unwashed,  delving  away  at  their  daily  tasks,  to 
inspire  or  justify  such  a  tone  of  reflection  as  this. 

Perhaps  so.  To  him  who  looks  no  deeper  nor  farther  than  this  it  is 
so.     Of  such  it  may  be  said  — 

"A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  liim, 
And  it  is  nothing  more." 

But  to  him  who  contemplates  the  silent  but  sure  operation  of  minute 
and  subtle  causes  in  the  formation  of  character — who  remembers  that 
the  many-chambered  cavern  is  chiseled  in  the  eternal  rock  by  the  steady 
action  of  the  tiny  force  of  the  falling  drop,  that  the  careless  step  of  the 
child  upon  the  tender  shoot  of  the  acorn  may  change  the  lordly  giant 
of  the  forest  into  a  gnarled  and  twisted  dwarf,  the  very  caricature  of 
the  thing  of  strength  and  grandeur  which  it  might  have  been — to  him 
who  invokes  the  aid  of  memory  and  calls  up  the  little  incidents  of  morn- 
ing life,  slight,  casual,  of  small  intrinsic  moment,  but  which,  impressed 
with  more  than  daguerrean  vividness  upon  the  soul,  are  now  seen  to 
have  given  direction  and  character  to  the  whole  course  of  life  and  ac- 
tion, and  to  have  stamped  their  own  peculiar  line  and  impress  upon  all 
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the  Protean  chauges  of  Lis  subsequent  history  —  to  him  upon  wliofee  ear 
still  sound  the  accents  of  kindness  and  love  uttered  long  ago  when  the 
heart  was  young,  who  still  feels  the  magic  of  tones  that  once  sent  the 
tide  of  joy  and  gratitude  bounding  through  every  pulse — to  all  such 
these  are  not  the  words  of  fancy  and  extravagance.  To  such  poetry  it- 
self has  no  colors  too  deep,  no  images  too  strong,  with  which  to  invest 
the  solemn  realities  that  cluster  about  thft  hours  fif  childhood  spent  un- 
der the  spell  of  the  teacher's  power,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  school-room. 

It  is  a  fearful  trust  which  the  parent  delegates  to  the  teacher — so 
fearful  that  we  almost  wonder  that  it  ever  could  be  surrendered  on  the 
one  hand  or  assumed  on  the  other.  Derided  or  discredited  as  the  idea 
may  be,  still  we  believe  the  truth  is  that  the  teachers  of  this  land  more 
than  any  other,  more  than  all  other  classes  of  meu,  determine  for  weal 
or  woe  the  destiny  of  American  youth.  Other  influences  are  more  oc- 
casional, less  uniform,  steady  and  continuous  in  their  operation. 

Entering  the  school-room  with  characters  unformed,  with  principles 
unsettled,  but  with  warm  sensibilities  and  dawning  aspirations,  with  the 
bright  map  of  life  and  the  untried  future,  all  decked  and  garlanded 
with  the  roseate  hues  and  dim  but  beautiful  tracery  of  a  glowing  imao-- 
ination,  stretching  away  before  them,  with  curiosity  on  the  alert  and  ev- 
ery opening  fiiculty  bounding  forward  in  the  paths  of  knowledge,  as  they 
are,  one  after  another,  opened  before  them  by  one  whose  position  and 
attainments  challenge  their  youthful  admiration,  while  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind  remains  as  it  is,  with  its  iron  laws  of  association, 
memory,  gratitude,  veneration,  how  can  students  emerge  from  such  in- 
fluences without  receiving  an  impress  indelible  as  time?  They  can  not; 
they  do  not.  The  transactions  of  the  school-room  become  thino-s  of 
imperishable  memory,  a  part  of  the  inseparable  elements  of  all  subse- 
quent being.  The  principles  there  inculcated,  the  ideals  of  virtue  and 
fame  and  glory  and  heroic  achievements  there  brought  to  bear  ujjou  the 
mind  and  heart,  will  be  the  landmarks  of  destiny  ever  after,  as  lapsing 
years  mature  and  develop  the  latent  energies  of  the  soul. 

Yes,  fellow-teachers ;  whether  conscious  of  it  or  not,  we  are  rearing 
in  the  living  soil  of  immortal  minds  memorials  for  good  or  evil  more 
lasting  than  monumental  brass,  more  glorious,  if  we  are  faithful,  than 
trophied  arch  or  laureled  column.  And  yet  these  precious  interests  are 
often  committed  to  men  who  have  little  or  no  fitness  for  the  sacred  trust 
beyond  the  ability  to  impart  the  rudiments  of  the  'seven  branches', 
and  whose  competency  even  for  this  is  not  seldom  questionable. 

It  is  a  common  opiuion  that  the  teacher's  most  important  duties,  those 
for  which  he  is  specially  employed  and  the  discharge  of  which  deter- 
mines his  character  and  standing  as  an  instructor,  pertain  to  the  text- 
book, the  lesson,  the  recitation,  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  direct  in- 
struction; that  if  his  scholars  advance  thoroughly  and  rapidly  in  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  and  general  science,  the  highest  ends  of  education  are 
reached  and  the  teacher  entitled  to  the  vei-dict  of  "  Well  done,"""'ood 
and  faithful  servant."  Now,  so  far  from  being  the  highest,  wc  think 
this  is  almost  the  lowest  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  teacher's  obliga- 
tions.    These  are  the  simplest  and  least  difficult  af  all  his  duties.     These 
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are,  indeed,  essential,  absolutely  so ;  there  can  be  no  success  without 
them.  But  a  school  may  exhibit  all  these  results  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  yet  be  a  sad,  a  miserable  failure.  All  this  may  be,  and  yet  the 
best  and  noblest  part  of  man  be  entirely  unreached.  All  this  may  be, 
and  yet  the  general  character  and  habits  of  the  boy  remain  coarse  and 
repulsive  in  the  extreme.  All  this  may  be,  and  yet  the  demands  of 
the  moral  nature  be  unsupplied,  the  longings  of  the  ajsthetic  element 
in  the  soul  be  entirely  ignored,  the  deepest  aspirations  of  the  heart  af- 
ter spiritual  loveliness  be  quenched.  All  this  may  be,  in  fine,  and  yet 
the  finest  and  grandest  impulses  and  faculties  of  the  mind  be  undevel- 
oped or  even  in  ruins. 

■  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  Ave  are  here  entering  a  forbidden  field — 
that  we  are  approaching  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  the  *  Bible  in 
schools'  and  advocating  'religious  instruction',  in  a  technical  sense. 
We  are  doing  no  such  thing.  The  bloody  gauntlet  of  angry  discussion 
upon  that  theme  we  shall  neither  throw  down  nor  take  up.  And  yet 
we  may  turn  aside  to  say  that  while  no  teacher  of  a  public  school  can 
inculcate  the  special  tenets  of  a  sect,  or  instill  into  the  minds  of  his  pu- 
pils, either  directly  or  indirectly,  narrow  and  sectarian  views  on  religious 
subjects,  without  being  recreant  to  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him,  un- 
worthy  of  public  confidence,  and  deserving  of  the  severest  reprehension ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  school-room  is  a  place  too  holy  to  be  dese- 
crated by  atheist  or  scoflPer.  He  who  does  not  believe  in  a  God  of  eter- 
nal justice,  wisdom  and  truth,  and  I'everently  bow  before  the  majesty 
of  His  power,  is  not  fit  to  be  an  instructor  of  youth.  He  who  ridicules 
or  disparages  the  sublime  pi-inciples  of  the  Bible  and  its  faultless  system 
of  ethics  is  not  fit  to  be  an  instructor  of  youth.  Pie  who  does  not  strive 
to  conform  his  life  to  the  divine  maxims  of  the  Great  Teacher  of  Naza- 
reth, as  the  purest  and  most  exalted  on  earth,  is  not  fit  to  be  an  in- 
structor of  youth.  He  who  habitually  or  occasionally  blasphemes  with- 
out a  blush  the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah,  or  invokes  the  same  to  give 
emphasis  to  some  passing  remark,  should  be  for  ever  banished  from  the 
school-room.  He  who  believes  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep,  whose 
mind  is  overshadowed  by  the  dark  phantom  of  annihilation,  whose  soul 
can  not  be  haunted  by  the  terrors  of  retribution  nor  the  dire  Nemesis 
of  memory,  who  thinks  that  in  this  life  only  the  drama  of  human  exist- 
ence is  begun  and  ended,  across  the  leaden  landscape  of  whose  mind  no 
radiance  from  the  far-ofi"  spirit-land  e'er  flings  its  holy  light  nor  solemn 
shadows  flit  to  herald  the  approach  of  doom  to  the  guilty ;  if  such  there 
be,  let  him  go  elsewhere  to  teach  his  ghastly  doctrines — poison  not  the 
intellect  of  youth  with  the  '  Gorgons,  hydras  and  chimeras  dire'  of  so 
hideous  and  revolting  a  spiritual  philosophy.  He  who  thinks  that  faith 
is  folly,  and  that  the  toys  of  earth  are  object  vast  enough  and  the  husks 
of  earth  are  banquet  rich  enough  for  the  moral  life,  whose  pulses  will 
beat  on  when  the  stars  shall  have  left  the  firmament  and  the  earth  it- 
self be  but  a  memory,  can  never  stir  the  lowest  depths  nor  scale  the 
loftiest  bights  of  thought  and  feeling — can  never  be  a  teacher. 

Thus,  while  the  teacher  shuns  the  foul  Scylla  of  sectarianism  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  dark  Charybdis  of  atheism  on  the  other,  he  will  look 
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up  to  the  pure^  bright  sky  that  lies  between,  and  ever  seek  to  point  his 
pupils  from  the  sublimities  and  grandeur  that  invest  the  realms  of  Na- 
ture away  to  the  glory-gilded  hights  that  rise  around  the  pavilion  of 
God. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression,  it  is  not  of  this  that  we  would 
now  speak,  inexpressibly  important  as  it  is.  It  is  of  the  rudeness,  the 
indelicacy,  the  want  of  refinement,  so  often  found  in  schools,  that  we 
would  now  say  a  word.  And  here  we  know  not  how  to  do  justice  to 
our  own  convictions  and  feelings  without  using  languag.e  that  may  to 
some  seem  harsh  and  extravagant.  But  the  simple  truth  in  this  matter 
often  defies  the  power  of  Saxon  trope  and  Grecian  hyperbole.  In  this, 
as  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  internal  policy  and  state  of  the  school,  up- 
on the  TEACHER  rests  the  whole  responsibility — yes,  the  whole;  for 
while  it  is  true  as  a  general  proposition  that  the  '  master  makes  the 
school',  this  maxim  expresses  a  special  truth  when  applied  to  the  moral 
tone,  the  governing  moral  sentiment  of  a  school  community.  Grossness 
and  immorality  can  no  more  exist,  at  least  not  openly,  in  the  presence 
of  a  sensitive  and  pure-minded  teacher  than  blight  and  mildew  in  the 
sunshine.  The  very  presence  of  such  a  man  palsies  the  tongue  of  flfp- 
pant  conceit  and  checks  the  flow  of  low-bred  jests  and  ribald  wit. 
There  is  some  thing  about  the  very  atmosphere  of  some  school-rooms 
which  stamps  them  at  once  as  the  abodes  of  refinement  and  purity. 
There  is  an  air  of  neatness  and  grace,  of  bright  and  healthy  moral  life, 
which  greets  and  refreshes  us  as  we  cross  the  threshold.  We  can  not 
tell  exactly  what  it  is,  we  can  not  define  it ;  but  we  are  conscious  of  its 
presence,  we  feel  its  power  and  see  its  influence  upon  all  around  us. 

Now  it  is  the  teacher  that  does  all  this — not  directly  or  even  con- 
sciously, perhaps — not  by  precept,  but  by  example.  And  this  leads  us 
to  remark  that  none  but  well-bred,  high-souled  gentlemen  are 
fit  to  preside  in  the  consecrated  halls  where  youth  are  taught  and 
trained.  Manly  bearing,  graceful  carriage,  a  nice  and  delicate  sense 
of  honor,  spotless  integrity,  warm  sensibilities,  prompt  and  genial  po- 
liteness, genuine  dignity  of  character,  based  upon  virtuous  principles 
and  true  self-respect — these  are  endowments  no  less  essential  than  fin- 
ished scholarship,  richness  of  culture,  literary  taste,  and  aptness  to  teach 
and  govern ;  and  without  these  no  man  should  be  admitted  in  honora- 
ble fellowship  to  the  ranks  of  our  profession.  Tried  by  this  standard, 
how  would  the  cohorts  of  our  little  army  be  thinned  !  If  the  lash  of  a 
high  and  just  public  sentiment  should  be  laid  without  stint,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  upon  the  backs  of  the  low,  lecherous,  gambling,  swearing,  Sab- 
bath-breaking, whisky-swilling,  swaggering,  slavering,  tobacco-eating 
renegades  and  miscreants  who  dare  invade  the  hallowed  precincts  where 
angels  would  almost  tremble  to  stand,  until  they  should  be  compelled 
to  abandon  a  profession  to  which  they  are  a  shame  and  disgrace  or  else 
assume  at  least  the  semblance  of  virtue  and  decency,  it  would  be  occa- 
sion-for  devout  thanksgiving.  Many  thus  scourged  would,  we  are  con- 
strained to  believe,  rush  howling  from  their  platforms  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  torture  of  refined  and  decent  behavior  for  a  single  day. 

Is  this  picture  too  black  ?     No  !  every  line  upon  the  hideous  canvas 
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is  true  to  facts.  Not  that  more  of  these  foul  excresceupes  hang  fester- 
inir  upou  the  skirts  of  our  profession  than  others ;  we  do  not  believe 
tnat  such  is  the  fact.  But  the  simple  truth  is  sufficiently  revolting — 
more  so,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  interests 
thus  outraged. 

There  are  teachers  in  Illinois  who  dare  not  rebuke  profanity,  because 
they  themselves  are  openly  profane.  There  are  teachers  in  Illinois  who 
can  not  inculcate  reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  because  they  themselves 
are  notorious  Sabbath-breakers.  There  are  teachers  in  Illinois  whose 
tongues  arc  silent  on  the  subject  of  impurity  and  lewdness,  because  they 
themselves  indulge  in  filthy  jests.  Teachers  there  are  who  utter  no 
warning  against  gamblers  and  blacklegs,  because  they  themselves  play 
for  money  and  teach  their  pupils  the  tricks  of  cards.  Teachers  there 
are  who  must  be  dumb  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  for  they  them- 
selves are  no  strangers  to  the  damning  bottle,  while  their  breath,  in 
spite  of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  publishes  their  condemnation. 

Impotent  are  they  who  lounge  and  loaf  and  brawl  and  swagger  to 
teach  their  pupils  the  virtues  of  industry,  modesty,  and  a  quiet,  manly 
deportment ;  yet  such  there  are.  Powerless  are  they  to  cultivate  the 
graces  of  refined  and  delicate  courtesy,  of  gentleness  and  urbanity,  of 
mutual  kindness  and  esteem,  whose  own  tones  and  conduct  and  Ian-" 
guage  are  habitually  gross  and  vulgar;   yet  such  there  are. 

It  is  useless  to  inveigh  against  the  sins  of  spitting  and  slavering,  and 
chewing  of  bark  and  gums,  when  the  tongue  that  utters  the  remon- 
strance can  scarcely  swing  between  the  poison-soaked  jaws,  nor  the  lips 
open  without  the  descent  over  chin  and  linen  and  clothes  of  a  decoction 
so  infernal  that  a  single  drop  will  throw  a  hyena  into  spasms. 

Conceit  is  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  youth,  one  most  odious  and 
difficult  to  be  eradicated,  and  vanity  is  its  twin  sister.  But  few  things 
in  schools  are  more  disgusting  than  the  pompous  manner  and  towering 
self-importance  with  which  boys  are  some  times  allowed  to  proclaim  in 
recitation  the  little  all  they  may  happen  to  know.  It  is  the  prerogative 
of  good  schools  and  masters  to  crush  the  life  out  of  these  ugly  demons, 
and  so  to  do  it  that  they  will  never  after  dare  to  lift  their  hateful  visages 
to  the  light  of  day.  This  is  done  not  so  well  by  precept  as  by  exam- 
ple, not  so  well  directly  as  indirectly,  by  so  adroitly  adjusting  the  mir- 
ror of  nature  that  the  pupil  will,  by  accident,  as  it  were,  '  see  himself 
as  others  see  him'.  One  such  glimpse  will  often  be  enough  for  a  life- 
time and  be  better  than  a  score  of  admonitions.  But  this  can  only  be 
done  by  one  who  sees  himself  as  others  see  him,  who  has  learned  the 
student's  first  great  lesson — that  the  wisest  of  men  are  but  children  in 
knowledge;  that  even  Newton,  with  the  honors  of  genius  and  philoso- 
phy clustering  thickly  upon  his  brow,  felt  that  he  had  only  gathered  a 
pebble  here  and  there  along  the  shore  of  Truth,  while  the  still  unknown 
lay  like  a  shoreless  ocean  beyond  the  range  of  vision.  No  saying,  though 
humiliating,  contains  more  of  truth  than  this :  Let  him  who  would  be 
wise  '  become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  wise'.  It  is  a  hard  lesson.  Some 
are  years  in  learning  it ;  some  never  learn  it.  Among  the  latter,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  may  some  times  be  found  those  who  have  assumed  the 
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office  of  instructers.  No  greater  calaiviit}^  could  befall  the  interests  of 
education  iu  a  community  than  for  such  mcu  to  be  installed  as  teachers 
in  the  schools.  31iserable  smatterers  in  scholarship,  they  utterly  wreck 
all  hope  of  sound  learning  for  their  pupils ;  for  the  mischief  which  such 
men  commit  admits  of  no  undoing. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  worst.  The  moral  influence  of  such  teach- 
ers is  disastrous  in  the  extremxi.  It  is  absolutely  fatal  to  that  modesty 
and  humility  which  are  the  crowning  glory  of  youth.  The  true  scholar 
CAN  NOT  be  arrogant  and  boastful ;  he  is  always  modest  and  diffident. 
The  supercilious  airs  of  such  teachers,  their  braggart  pretensions,  their 
loud  and  oracular  tones,  their  overweening  conceit,  their  dogmatism  and 
charlatanry,  are  always  in  ludicrous  contrast  with  the  meagreuess  and 
shallowness  of  their  actual  attainments.  But  flimsy  as  the  disguise  is,  it 
is  usually  sufficient  to  deceive  the  scholar,  and  so  he  finds  his  own  nas- 
centiteudency  to  egotism  and  bluster  confirmed  daily  by  him  the  very 
glance  of  whose  eye  ought  to  shrivel  such  developments  in  the  bud. 

We  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  teachers  of  Illinois.  As  a  body,  they 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  young  State.  But  we 
have  no  fears  of  offending  those  who  are  conscious  that  these  strictures 
do  not  describe  themselves.  All  such,  we  know,  feel  the  shame  and 
the  wrong  of  these  things  as  much  as  we  do  or  can.  Let  us  all  do  our 
utmost  to  purge  the  Prairie  State  from  these  vile  impostors. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  one  of  the  appropriate  functions  of  teachers 
to  improve  the  manners  as  well  as  the  minds  of  scholars.  We  can 
hardly  express  our  sense  of  the  importance  of  this,  and  therefore  advert 
to  it  again,  a  little  more  particularly.  The  dress  and  person  of  the  pu- 
pil demands  the  teacher's  notice.  We  know  that  many  repudiate  all 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  and  declare  that  they  will  not  interfere 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  nursery,  and  that  if  parents  choose  to 
send  their  children  to  school  in  dirt  and  tatters,  dirt  and  tatters  it  shall 
be  for  all  of  them.  Well,  '  de  gustihus  non  disputandam' ,  we  admit; 
but  if  parents  will  not  do  their  duty,  we  see  not  how  the  conscientious 
teacher  can  feel  himself  absolved  from  a  just  moral  obligation  to  do 
what  he  can  to  supply  the  lack  of  home  culture.  In  respect  to  the 
tatters — if  they  are  the  result  of  carelessness  and  rudeness  iu  play,  let 
the  cause  be  removed  and  the  effect  will  disappear ;  if  of  shabby  and 
slatternly  habits,  let  the  artillery  of  pleasant  raillery  begin  to  play  upon 
them,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  broadsides  of  burlesque  and  satire,  and 
the  evil  will  soon  be  cured;  if  of  absolute  poverty,  of  which  there  is 
not  in  this  land  one  instance  in  ten  thousand,  then  let  the  teacher  earn 
hours  of  delicious  happiness  by  naming  the  matter  to  the  able  and  be- 
nevolent, if  he  has  not  the  means  himself,  and  find  his  reward  in  the 
silent  gratitude  that  beams  from  the  dear  child's  countenance  from  day 
to  day.  In  respect  to  soiled  hands  and  faces,  the  remedy  is,  happily, 
always  at  hand;  it  is  simply  soap  and  water  and  towels,  with  which 
every  school-house  should  be  plentifully  supplied.  No  scholar  should 
be  allowed  ever  to  come  to  recitation,  or  even  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
room,  unless  he  is  above  criticism  in  these  respects.  Above  all,  let  the 
teacher  himself  be  a  model  of  neatness  and  simplicity  in  dress,  and  of 
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immaculate  purity  and  cleanliness  in  person.  Let  nothing  short  of 
earthquakes  and  convulsions  ever  suffer  him  to  deviate  in  a  single  in- 
stance from  this  inmiutable  nile.  He  had  better  forget  his  dinner  than 
his  tooth-brush  j  better  fail  to  examine  his  favorite  newspaper  than  his 
nails ;  better  neglect,  for  the  time,  to  brush  up  his  ideas  than  his  coat 
or  hair ;  better  omit,  if  need  be,  to  polish  his  poetry  than  his  boots. 

There  is  a  direct  connection  betyreen  purity  of  mind  and  body;  they 
reciprocally  aid  each  other.  Cauneadks  was  no  less  of  a  philosopher 
than  gentleman  ;  and  '  hellebore'  is  as  good  now  as  it  was  then.  Pure 
thoughts  will  fly  from  a  gross  and  filthy  body  like  Jews  from  swine. 
Keen  arguments  rarely  get  into  or  out  of  a  head  all  covered  with  a  tan- 
gled and  clotted  mass  of  elf-locks.  This  duty  can  not  be  neglected 
without  sin.  It  is  a  theme  upon  which  inspiration  itself  is  not  silent. 
"  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  GoD,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
God  dwelleth  in  you  ?  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  will 
God  destroy;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are." 
Are  teachers  guiltless  in  this  matter  ?  Truth  compels  us  to  answei".  No. 
We  have  been  compelled  to  transact  business  with  teachers  from  the 
intolerable  pollution  and  stench  of  whose  presence  we  have  been  obliged 
to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  door  for  fresh  air.  And  oh !  to 
think  that  innocent  and  susceptible  children  must  be  near  and  receive 
instruction  and  counsel  from  such  monsters  as  these ! 

But  again  :  The  bearing  and  carriage,  the  manner  of  walking  and 
sitting  in  the  school-room,  are  not  beneath  the  teacher's  notice.  These 
things  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  indices  of  character ;  the  world  notices 
them ;  success  or  failure  in  life  are  often  dependent,  more  or  less,  upon 
them.  A  careless,  noisy,  shambling,  slouching  mode  of  entering  and 
crossing  the  room,  a  lounging,  sprawling  attitude  in  recitation,  a  dull, 
listless,  drawling  tone — all  these  are  proper  subjects  for  the  strictest 
vigilance  and  the  sharpest  reproof.  A  light,  easy  and  noiseless  step,  an 
erect  and  graceful  position  in  the  class,  low  but  prompt,  clear  and  dis- 
tinct tones,  should  always  be  required  with  unbending  rigor  until  the 
habit  is  firmly  established. 

And  here,  too  the  teacher  must  lead  the  way  by  his  own  example. 
If  the  spirit  is  tried;  if  the  body  is  weary  and  the  head  is  aching;  if 
the  exhausted  muscles  almost  refuse  to  sustain  the  sinking  frame;  still 
the  teacher  must  bear  up  as  well  as  he  can  and  bravely  persevere  to  the 
end.  He  must  think  of  the  influence  of  one  wrong  tone,  of  one  act  of 
impoliteness,  of  one  careless  remark,  of  one  uncouth  position,  and  hold 
on  and  hold  out  to  the  last. 

The  utmost  refinement  and  courtesy  should  mark  all  the  intercouree 
between  the  members  of  the  school  and  between  teacher  and  pupils. 
No  head  should  ever  be  covered  in  the  school-room.  A  subdued  tone 
should  always  reign  in  every  room  and  hall,  even  during  the  recesses 
and  all  the  intervals  of  study. 

We  recently  visited  a  school  the  master  of  which  was  perched  upon 
his  platform,  with  his  chair  poised  upon  two  legs,  minus  coat,  vest  and 
cravat,  with  sleeves  rolled  up  and  hair  innocent  of  brash  or  comb;  and 
yet  this  teacher  is  a  man  of  fine  scholarship  and  many  noble  qualities 
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of  mind  and  heart.  He  evidently  bad  not  thought  of  these  things — 
at  least  he  had  not  seen  them  from  our  stand-point.  If  the  scholars  of 
some  schools  should  find  their  teacher  in  that  condition  and  position, 
they  would  stand  petrified  with  astonishment;  they  could  not  credit 
their  own  senses;  that  teacher's  power  would  be  gone  in  a  moment,  and 
could  never  be  recovered. 

Keference  has  been  made  to  the  baleful  consequences  of  impurity  or 
lewdness, of  deportment  and  speech.  A  pen  of  lire  dipped  in  gall  and 
vitriol  could  not  burn  and  blister  this  truth  deep  enough  into  the 
very  marrow  of  the  public  heart.  The  mind  shudders  at  the  horrid  de- 
tails of  facts  on  this  subject. 

The  criminal  neglect  or  niggardliness  of  trustees  and  building-com- 
mittees is  justly  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  these  appalling  re- 
sults, in  not  providing  suitable  retreats,  completely  sheltered  from 
view,  where  the  most  shrinking  delicacy  may  fearlessly  retire.  Modest" 
and  pure-minded  children,  across  whose  lip  and  heart  no  breath  of  taint 
has  ever  passed,  enter  these  beastly  and  pestilent  precincts,  and  in  a 
few  short  months  the  work  of  demoralization  is  done.  So  speedy  is  this 
work  of  death,  that  the  indelible  stain  is  often  there  before  the  trust- 
ing parent  had  dreamed  of  danger.  Over  mind  and  heart  and  imagin- 
ation the  hot  and  prurient  streams  have  rolled,  and  oh  !  the  desolation 
and  havoc  that  mark  their  course.  Alas !  earth  has  no  fountain  that 
can  make  those  polluted  ones  pure  again ;  no  Lethean  wave  that  can 
whelm  the  consciousness  of  guilt. 

But  we  will  not  dwell  upon  this  sickening  theme.  It  is  one  toward 
which  the  attention  of  the  teacher  should  be  carefully  directed.  The 
only  safe  principle  is,  to  allow  nothing  that  tends,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  excite  the  lower  propensities.  ''  No  sound  should  be  suf- 
fered from  the  lips ;  no  word,  or  figure,  or  mark,  should  be  allowed  to 
reach  the  eyes,  to  deface  the  walls  of  the  house  or  out-house,  which 
could  give  offense  to  the  most  sensitive  delicacy.  This  is  the  teacher's 
business.  He  must  not  be  indifi'erent  to  it.  He  has  no  right  to  neg- 
lect it.  He  can  not  transfer  it  to  another.  He,  and  he  only,  is  re- 
sponsible. It  is  impossible  to  be  over-scrupulous  in  this  matter.  And 
the  committee  should  see  that  the  teacher  does  his  duty ;  otherwise  all 
his  lessons  in  duty  are  of  no  avail,  and  the  school,  instead  of  being  a 
source  of  purity,  delicacy  and  refinement,  becomes  a  fountain  of  corrup- 
tion, throwing  out  poisonous  waters,  and  rendering  the  moral  influence 
more  pestiferous  than  the  fabled  fountain  of  old,  over  which  no  creature 
of  heaven  could  fly  and  escape  death." 

But  we  must  close  these  hasty  and  desultory  thoughts.  We  have 
spoken  plainly,  earnestly,  but  most  kindly.  Other  convictions  crowd 
upon  our  mind,  but  we  can  not  utter  them  now.  Brothers  !  teachers  I 
companions  in  the  holy  cause,  Ave  cordially  greet  you.  With  the  giant 
Future  of  Illinois  in  full  vision,  before  us,  let  us  DO  our  duty. 
33 
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MAGGIE     BELL. 


Oh,  Maggie  Bell, 
The  old  church  bell 
Souiida  once  again  to  me ; 
It  seems  to  tell 
Of  what  befell 
In  those  happy  days  when  we  loved  so  well. 
Where  we  heard  together  its  Sabbath  knell 
In  melancholy  music  swell. 
Over  the  hill  and  through  the  dell, 

Ere  I  left  thee  for  the  sea. 
Oh,  sad  is  my  heart  at  its  mouinful  tone, 
As  I  stand  nere  a  stranger,  forgotten,  alone. 

And  think  of  the  times  when  this  same  old  tree 
Gave  shelter,  Maggie,  to  thee  and  me. 

Those  were  happy  days,  sweet  Maggie  Bell, 
When  we  heard  together  the  old  church  bell ; 
The  years  are  many,  and  sad,  since  then. 
But  no  love  of  my  heart  has  ever  been 

Like  the  love  I  bore  to  thee. 
Ah !  Maggie  Bell,  why  did  I  dream 
To  fill  a  place  in  the  world's  esteem  ? 
I  have  won  fortune,  and  honor,  and  fame. 
Bat  what  to  me  is  au  empty  name, 

Since  thou  art  lost  to  me  ? 

'T  was  here  that  we  parted,  sweet  Maggie  Bell, 
Here  where  the  shade  of  the  old  tree  fell ; 
I  remember  it  always — remember  it  well ; 
The  old  tree  is  withering,  passing  away, 
Its  leaves  to  the  winds,  its  trunk  to  decay, 
And  change  seems  written  wherever  I  dwell. 
Since  the  days  of  our  childhood,  Maggie  Bell. 

'T  was  yonder  thy  father's  cottage  stood. 

Close  by  the  brook-side,  close  by  the  wood ; 

The  great  old  barn,  with  the  roof  so  tall. 

The  old  hay-loft  above  the  stall. 

The  mossy  well,  the  old  stone  wall. 

The  sanded  floor,  and  the  oaken  hall 

Where  we  danced  together  in  rustic  ball, 

I  remember  them  well,  I  remember  them  all  — 

And  the  little  porch  with  the  woodbine  bower, 
AVheuce  we  could  see  the  old  church  tower. 
And  where,  for  many  a  twilight  horn*, 
We  listened  to  the  distant  knell. 
As  on  the  air  it  rose  and  fell. 
Of  that  familiar  old  church  bell. 

The  little  bench  beside  the  door. 

The  honeysuckle  hanging  o'er. 

The  pathway  leading  from  the  gate. 
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Whei'e  thou  at  eventide  wouldst  wait 

To  greet  mo  when  I  came  ; 
The  well-pole  swinging  high  in  air, 
The  fragrance  dwelling  evei'y  where, 
The  pear-tree  with  its  rustic  seat, 
Where  I,  when  sitting  at  thy  feet, 

Had  carved  thy  cherished  name  — 
All  these,  all  these  come  back  to  me, 
As  I  stand  alone  beneath  this  tree  — 
And  I  scarce  can  believe  that  't  is  all  a  dream 

Of  my  childhood's  days,  sweet  Maggie  Bell, 
As  over  the  hill,  and  over  the  stream, 

I  hear  the  knell  of  the  old  church  bell. 

But  all  are  withered,  or  gone  to  decay. 
The  friends  we  loved  have  passed  away. 
Deserted,  the  cottage  stands  as  of  yore. 
But  there  's  no  one  to  close  the  open  door ; 
The  lattice  is  broken,  and  the  window-pane. 
The  snow  drifts  in,  and  the  driving  rain ; 
The  stars  look  down  through  the  broken  roof. 
And  the  night-bird  now  keeps  not  aloof; 
The  well-pole  is  broken,  and  lies  on  the  ground. 
The  hedges  are  trampled,  and  scattered  around ; 
And  all  that  we  chei'ished  and  loved  so  well 
Has  withered,  or  gone  to  decay,  Maggie  Bell. 

Oh,  Maggie  Bell,  sweet  Maggie  Bell, 
'T  were  better  for  me  had  thy  funeral  knell 
Been  tolled,  ere  we  parted,  upon  the  old  bell  — 

'T  were  better  for  me,  and  better  for  thee, 
Had  I  been  content  with  a  simple  lot. 
With  honest  toil  and  a  humble  cot. 
Had  I  but  made  thee  my  honor  and  fame, 
My  world  and  my  fortune,  ambition  and  aim  — 

Thy  love  would  have  been  all  these  to  me ! 

We  parted,  both  with  many  tears. 

For  three  long  summers,  three  long  years ; 

We  parted  here  beneath  this  tree. 

Thou  to  thy  chamber,  I  to  the  sea ; 

And  we  both  could  hear  the  old  church  bell. 

As,  with  a  melancholy  knell. 

It  seemed  to  say  farewell,  farewell ! 

I  saw  thee,  bowed  with  grief,  depart, 

With  both  hands  pressed  upon  thy  heart,  . 

Till  my  dimmed  eyes  could  see  no  more. 

And  then  I  hastened  to  the  shore. 

The  boat  put  oflF,  with  gentle  swell 

The  ocean  billows  rose  and  fell. 

While  faintly  came  the  distant  knell. 

Tolling  from  the  old  church  bell, 
Farewell,  farewell, 
Sweet  Maggie  Bell  ! 

Ob,  Maggie  Bell,  you  never  knew 

The  high  resolves  which  filled  my  brain. 
As  on  the  deck  I  stood,  while  flew 

Our  bark,  like  sea-bird,  o'er  the  main. 
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As  one  by  one  the  sails  unfurled, 

I  thought  it  was  a  manly  part 
To  forth  and  battle  witli  the  world. 

To  make  mc  worthy  of  thy  heart. 
And  so  I  went,  with  high  intents 
From  continent  to  continent. 
On  manlj'  purpo!?e  bent. 
The  world  wa.s  all  my  field, 

I  sailed  o"er  every  sea, 
B\it  Maggie  was  my  sliield. 

My  star  of  destiny. 

Oh,  how  I  toiled  in  those  young  years, 
With  what  alternate  hopes  and  fears 

I  battled  with  my  fate ; 
I  struggled  for  a  single  aim, 
I  toiled  for  fortune,  worked  for  fame, 
To  make  unto  myself  a  ntune  ; 

I  gained  it — but  too  late. 

Five  years  had  gone,  I  homeward  came, 

I  had  won  honor,  fortune,  fame. 

And  with  a  high  and  manly  pride 

I  came  to  claim  tliee  as  a  bride. 

I  sought  thy  homestead,  Maggie  Bell, 

The  twilight  shadows  deeper  grew  : 
I  crossed  the  brook,  I  passed  the  dell. 

And  soon  thy  cottage  came  in  view. 

But  darker  grew  the  twilight  shade, 

I  now  had  reached  the  little  gate ; 
I  waited,  for  I  felt  afraid, 

I  felt  the  teaming  of  a  fate. 
A  light  from  out  thy  casement  shone  : 

I  saw  another  tenant  there ; 
Thy  mother,  Maggie,  knelt  ;ilone 

Beside  thy  couch  in  pi-ayer. 
I  crossed  the  garden,  reached  the  door, 

I  summoned  with  a  faltering  hand  : 
I  heard  a  footstep  on  the  floor. 

Upon  the  grating  sand ; 
It  nearer,  nearer,  nearer  came, 

A  slow,  heart-broken,  joyless  tread  ; 
In  it  I  read  not  of  thy  shame, 

I  only  thought  thee  dead. 

Oh,  Maggie  Bell,  that  fearful  night  I 

God  only  knows  what  then  I  felt. 
As  on  the  floor,  till  morning  light. 

Beside  thy  couch  I  knelt. 
Thy  father,  with  a  kindly  hand. 

Led  me  adown  the  little  lane ; 
We  reached  the  spot  where  now  I  stand. 

With  madness  in  my  brain. 
His  was  the  footstep  on  the  floor, 

'T  was  he  who  to  the  door-way  came. 
And  here,  where  we  had  stood  before, 

He  told  me,  Maggie,  of  thy  shame. 
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He  told  me  liowjoung  (Clarence  Lee  — 

We  had  been  friends  in  boyisli  days  — 
Had  brought  great  riches  from  the  sea, 

And  of  his  manly  winning  ways, 
And  liow  lie  talked  and  sang  to  thee, 

While  tliou  woiildst  more  attention  lend, 
Because  he  talked  so  much  of  me. 

Because  lie  was  my  friend ; 
And  how,  about  two  years  before  — 

For  three  since  parting  then  had  sped  — 
There  came  a  message  to  your  door 

That  I  was  dead. 

He  told  me  of  thy  grief  and  tears. 

And  how  young  Clarence  Lee, 
Because  he  was  my  friend  for  years. 

Was  more  endeared  to  thee ; 
And  how  thy  tender  heart  to  his 

Would  more  and  more  incline, 
Because  you  seemed  to  feel  that  this 

Was  still  a  link  to  mine. 
The  Winter  passed,  the  spring-time  came. 
Almost  forgotten  was  my  name  ; 
The  roses  to  thy  cheek  returned,  , 
And  in  thy  gentle  heart  there  burned 

A  love  for  Clarence  Lee  — 
But  not  so  earnest,  not  the  same 
Contented,  angel-lighted  "flame 

That  you  had  felt  for  me. 
And  then  —  thy  father's  voice  grew  low. 

He  drew  my  head  upon  his  breast, 
And,  in  a  broken  voice,  and  slow, 

He  told  me  all  the  rest. 
He  said  :   "  The  night  came  on  apace. 

Young  Clarence  Lee  had  sought  his  home. 
And  Maggie,  with  a  troubled  face. 

Came  to  our  little  room. 
She  talked  of  all  her  childhood's  years. 
She  spoke  of  thee  with  many  tears. 
And,  kneeling  at  her  mother's  feet. 
She  said  she  never  knew  how  sweet 

Her  home  had  always  been. 
She  placed  her  hand  in  mine,  and  said. 
While  on  her  mother's  knee  she  laid 

Her  tearful  face  serene : 
'  Tell  me,  dear  parents,  were  I  dead, 

And  in  the  quiet  church-yard  laid 
Beside  my  little  brother  Ned, 

Whoso  grave  is  fresh  and  green. 
Would  you  miss  me  much  when  the  twilight  came, 
Would  I  be  always  to  you  the  same. 
Would  in  your  prayers  be  whispered  my  name, 
Without  any  sorrow,  without  any  shame  ? 
Oh,  tell  me,  would  Maggie  be,  in  truth, 
A  memory  still,  with  the  dew  of  youth, 
One  of  the  golden  link  of  three 
Removed  to  a  higher  destinj-  ? 
Would  you  cherish  her  still,  as  if  she  were  here. 
Love  her  as  fondly,  keep  her  as  de.ar. 
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With  iiover  a  sorrow,  never  a  tear, 

Fi  cm  summer  to  summer,  from  year  to  j'enr? 

\\  oukl  you  leave  my  chair  in  the  same  old  spot, 

1  he  little  table  beside  the  cot, 

1  he  Bible  upon  it,  with  never  a  blot 

Cf  tear,  when  thinking  of  Maggie's  lot? 

Would  you  miss  me  much  ?  would  my  memory  be 

As  dear  and  us  true  as  yours  to  me, 

Till  we  meet  in  a  higher  destiny?' 

We  spoke  to  her  hopefully,  dried  up  her  tears. 
And  sought,  oh,  so  tenderly,  to  banish  her  fears. 
She  kissed  us  more  fondly  than  ever  before. 
She  asked  us  to  bless  her,  and  said,  as  of  yore, 
She  would  kneel  to  receive  it,  a  child  on  the  floor. 
We  blessed  her  most  earnestly,  kissed  her  again, 
We  raised  her  up  lovingly,  banished  her  pain ; 
We  soothed  her,  we  cherished,  and  bade  her  remain, 
But  she  whispered  'good  night', 

And  stole  softly  away, 
And  we  thought  that  the  joy-light 

Would  come  with  the  day. 

The  morning  came  and  we  learned  it  all  — 
It  came  like  a  shadow,  it  came  like  a  pall. 
And  we  thought  how  wretched  she  must  be, 

The  child  of  our  heart,  the  joy  of  our  life. 
Away  on  the  sea  Vith  Clakence  Lee, 

Not  as  a  maiden,  not  as  a  wife." 


Your  father  paused,  and  to  his  home 

We  turned  with  sorrowing  tread : 
My  heart  with  grief  was  ovei'come, 

I  wished  that  I  were  dead. 
Your  mother  met  us  at  the  door, 

She  knew  I  had  been  there  before. 
•I  give  you  Maggie's  room,"  she  said, 

And  through  the  livelong  night, 

Until  the  morning  light, 
I  knelt  beside  thy  bed. 

My  heart  was  wedded  to  the  place, 

I  could  not  leave  it,  if  I  would  — 
The  changing  years  came  on  apace, 

And  Death  beneath  the  cottage  stood! 
Thy  father  and  thy  mother  too 

Sleep  now  beneath  the  old  yew-tree: 
'Twere  better  thus  —  they  never  knew 

The  deeper  shame  that  came  to  thee. 
They  never  knew  of  the  bitter  night 

That  brings  but  the  hopeless  morn, 
Of  the  breaking  heart,  with  smile  bedight, 

Nor  of  the  worldling's  scorn  ; 
They  never  knew  of  tlie  maddened  brain, 

"With  the  brow  so  calm  and  smooth. 
That  hides,  like  the  cankering  rose,  the  pain, 

With  never  a  hand  to  soothe. 
They  never  knew  of  the  grief  and  care, 
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Nor  the  burning  secret  te;irs, 
Nor  the  yearnings  of  the  heart  for  prayer, 

Subdued  by  sinful  fears. 
They  knew  not  this,  poor  Maocjik  Bv.ll, 

As  sped  the  sorrowing  day. 
They  never  knew  of  what  befell 
The  child  whom  they  had  loved  so  well, 

For  whom  they  still  did  pray. 
They  left  your  chair  in  the  same  old  spot. 
The  little  table  beside  the  cot ; 
They  watched  the  vines  with  tender  care. 
And  the  flowers  still  grew  as  Avhen  you  were  there, 
And  for  many  a  day  and  many  a  year, 
They  waited  with  little  of  hope  to  cheer. 
While  their  eyes  grew  dim  with  the  secret  tear; 
But  she  never  came  !  —  and  the  old  yew-tree 
Will  shadow  but  two,  instead  of  three. 

Oh,  Maggie  Bell,  would  that  tlie  knell 
Had  reached  thy  heart  of  that  old  bell, 

Which  then  their  requiem  tolled: 
It  might,  amid  thy  bitter  pain, 
Have  lured  thy  spirit  back  again 

To  those  dear  chimes  of  old. 


I  cherish  thee  still,  sweet  Maggie  Bell, 

As  the  girl  that  I  loved,  that  I  loved  so  well: 

I  never  think  of  the  grief  and  the  blot 

That  blighted  my  love,  that  blighted  thy  lot. 

I  only  think  of  the  Maggie  Bell 

Who  wandered  with  me  through  valley  and  dell. 

And  listened  with  me  to  the  mournful  knell 

AVhich  came  to  our  ears  of  tlie  old  church  bell ; 

That  Maggie  Bell, 

Whom  I  loved  so  well !  United  States  Magazine. 


PHONETIC     SPELLING. 


In  the  June  number  of  tjie  Teacher  is  au  article  entitled  "Another 
View  of  Phonography,"  which  is  calcuhited  to  mislead  those  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  Orthographic  Reform,  and  which  ought  not  to  pass  unan- 
swered. The  title  is  not  right.  Phonography  is'  the  art  of  short-hand 
writing,  concerning  which  there  is  no  discussion.  I  suppose  the  author 
meant  "Another  View  of  Phonotypy  or  Phonetic  Spelling."  Again, 
it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Trench  was  one  of  our  own  number — a  teach- 
er in  Illinois;  whereas,  he  is  an  English  writer,  and  the  article  in  ques- 
tion is  extracted  from  his  work  on  the  study  of  words,  published  in 

Mr.  Trench  says,  "Every  word  has  two  existences,  as  a  written  word 
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und  a  spukou."  This  is  Uuuontubly  tnie  of  our  present  orthography, 
and  hence  we  have  two  languages  to  learn  instead  of  cue.  Nor  is  there 
much  similarity  between  them.  We  all  know  with  what  facility  and 
correctness  a  child  learns  the  spoken  language  ;  but,  al;u«  !  how  few  even 
in  their  old  age  can  say  they  have  mastered  the  written  one.  It  may 
seem  an  easy  task  to  learn  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but 
when  learned  they  are  no  sure  guide  to  the  spelling  or  pronunciation. 
If  w^e  consider  that  no  letter  or  combination  of  letters  always  represent 
the  same  sounds  —  that  often  many  of  the  letters  are  silent,  and  that 
not  one  word  in  live  thousand  is  spelled  as  it  is  pronounced,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  a  great  work  lies  before  the  young  learner  and  the  foreigner. 
Indeed,  very  many  of  the  words  must  be  learned  by  symbols,  just  as  in 
the  Chinese  language;  and  years  and  years  are  thus  spent  in  commit- 
ting to  memory  long,  dry  columns  of  the  spelling-book,  with  a  zeal  and 
perseverance  which  might  put  to  blush  a  decipherer  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics. And  the  grand  result  of  this  is,  that  perhaps  one  pupil  in 
ten  of  those  who  attend  our  public  schools  can  read  a  column  of  a  news- 
paper or  write  a  page  of  a  letter  without  making  a  dozen  mistakes.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  it  is  true  that  no  man  "can  tell  with  certainty  how 
to  pronounce  any  word  which  he  has  only  seen  written  and  has  not 
heard  spoken  ;  nor  can  he  tell  with  certainty  how  to  spell  a  word  which 
he  has  only  heard  spoken  and  never  seen  written." 

Again,  he  says :  "In  the  written  word  is  the  permanence  and  conti- 
nuity of  language  and  leai'ning."  Then,  I  ask,  why  do  we  not  spell  as 
did  our  forefathers?  When  was  it  found  that  in  the  written  word  there 
was  any  permanence  at  all  ?  A  constant  change  in  our  orthography  has 
been  going  on  from  the  first.  Examine  a  book  printed  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  or  still  fc^rthev  back,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  you 
find  the  spelling  very  different  from  our  own.  And  if  we  ascend  to  the 
times  of  Caxton  and  Chaucer,  we  seem  to  have  got  among  a  people  of 
a  diff'erent  language,  though  many  of  those  very  words  are  in  present 
use.  Examples  from  Chaucer:  Apayring  (appearing),  tweye  (two), 
scole  (school),  naciouns  (nations),  ytaugt  (taught),  Frensche  (French). 
Thus,  we  see,  our  language  has  been  constantly  changing,  and  striving 
to  throw  off  the  incubus  of  its  barbarous  orthography.  In  many  cases 
it  has  secured  an  approximation  to  phonetic  spelling :  witness,  plow  for 
plough;  draft  for  draught;  mold  for  mould;  bight  for  height,  which  are 
modern  changes.  Present  orthography  does  not  show  present  or  form- 
er proi^unciation,  nor  former  spelling,  and  can  therefore  contain  nothing 
of  '  permanence  and  continuity'.  On  the  c'ontrary,  if  a  phonetic  alpha- 
bet had  been  adopted  at  first,  we  should  now  have  a  key  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  our  fathers,  and  a  true  record  of  all  the  changes  since. 

Another  objection  is,  that  though  for  a  time  there  might  be  a  "  saving 
of  a  certain  amount  of  labor  in  learning  how  to  spell"  (and  he  might 
ajso  have  added,  in  learning  to  read),  yet,  as  words  change  their  pronun- 
ciation, "ere  very  long  there  would  again  be  a  chasm  between  the  spell- 
ing and  pronunciation  of  words ;  unless,  indeed,  the  former  were  to  vary, 
as  I  do  not  sec  well  how  it  could  consistently  refuse  to  do  with  each  va- 
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riation  of  the  latter,  reproducing  each  oue  of  its  barbarous  or  capricious 
alterations."  I  will  quote  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  one  of  the  inventors 
of  the  phonetic  system  : 

"As  to  Mr.  Trench's  supposition  that  all  barbarisms  are  to  be  writ- 
ten, it  would  not  deserve  notice  if  it  did  not  show  how  eager  even  schol- 
ars are  to  write  about  what  they  do  not  understand.  Ignorant  people 
may  and  will  write  ignorantly,  as  at  present;  but  printed  books  will,  as 
at  present,  give  what  is  believed  to  be  the  most  generally-esteemed  pro- 
nunciation. Those  who  rail  at  phonetic  spelling  as  likely  to  produce 
the  greatest  variety  of  pronunciation,  have  entirely  mistaken  its  action, 
and  show  themselves  totally  unacquainted  with  the  subject.  The  nor- 
mal effect  of  phonetic  spelling  must  be  to  produce  and  perpetuate  great 
uniformity  of  language,  and  to  settle  a  pronunciation  upon  some  intelli- 
gible basis." 

We  expect  the  spelling  will  follow  the  pronunciation  and  change  with 
it.  We  desire  it  should ;  but  as  such  changes  are  gradual  and  extend 
through  a  generation,  no  more  inconvenience  will  be  felt  than  at  pres- 
ent, where  similar  changes  are  going  on.  These  changes  originate  with 
the  learned,  public  speakers  and  lexicographers,  and  will  come  down  to 
the  masses  through  newspapers  and  printed  books,  which  will  always 
represent  the  standard  pronunciation. 

Finally,  the  etymological  ohjection  is  brought  up,  which  is  in  the 
mouth  of  every  opponent  of  phonotypy.  Mr.  Trench  gives  a  very  cu- 
rious turn  to  it.     He  says : 

"  It  (phonetic  spelling)  would  obliterate,  altogether,  those  clear  marks 
of  birth  and  parentage  which,  if  not  all,  yet  so  many  of  our  words  bear 
now  upon  their  very  fronts,  or  are  ready,  upon  a  very  slight  interroga- 
tion,, to  declare  to  us.  Words  have  now  an  ancestry;  and  the  ancestry  of 
words,  as  of  men,  is  often  a  very  noble  part  of  them,  making  them  ca- 
pable of  great  things,  because  those  from  whom  they  are  descended  have 
done  great  things  before  them ;  but  this  would  deface  their  escutcheon 
and  bring  them  all  down  to  the  same  ignoble  level." 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  no  word  discloses  any  'clear  marks 
of  birth  and  parentage ',  except  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
languages  of  which  our  own  is  made  up.  "  When  we  consider  that  the 
English  is  certainly  composed  of  Anglo-Saxon,  old  Norse,  old  Norman, 
and  modern  French;  Latin  through  the  Saxon,  Latin  through  the 
French,  and  Latin  direct;  Greek  through  the  Latin  and  Saxon,  through 
the  Latin  and  French,  or  through  the  Latin  only,  we  see  that  words 
can  not  possibly  tell  their  history  to  those  who  are  not  more  or  less  ac- 
quainted with  these  languages."  Nor  will  phonetic  spelling  'obliterate ' 
any  of  those  '  marks  of  birth  and  parentage'.  Our  present  spelling  was 
not  adopted  with  any  view  of  preserving  the  etymologies  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  often  really  obscures  them.  The  words  'cur-few'  and  'ker- 
chief do  not  indicate  that  the  first  syllable  of  each  is  derived  from  the 
French;  and  who  would  imagine  that  'con-vey',  'in-veigh'  and  'veh- 
icle' have  a  common  derivation  ? 

"Without  phonetic  spelling,  or  an  equivalent  knowledge  of  the 
sounds  of  a  language,  etymology  is  impossible,  and  for  this  simple  rea- 
■33 
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8011 :  we  can  not  trace  the  history  of  a  Avord  until  we  know  what  the 
word  is,  and  we  can  not  tell  what  the  word  is  until  we  know  its  sounds 
(for  words  are  sounds,  and  nothing  more)  or  its  equivalent  phonetic 
representation." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  upon  the  last  part  of  Mr.  Trkncii's 
objection.  Such  talk  may  do  for  the  aristocracy  of  Knirlund,  with  its 
titles  and  nobility  and  hereditary  gieatness,  but  it  will  never  .suffice  in 
democratic  America.  Here,  men  are  not  great  because  their  fathers 
were.  The  deeds  of  their  ancestors  have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
deeds  of  their  descendants,  and  their  'escutcheon'  is  only  'defaced'  by 
their  own  evil  actions.  We  ask  what  a  man  himself  can  do,  not  what 
his  progenitors  have  done.  So  with,  words.  We  wish  to  know  their 
present  meaning  and  us(?,  and  care  very  little  what  they  may  have  meant 
five  hundred  years  ago.  Will  some  one  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  words 
being  brought  'down  to  the  same  ignoble  level'? 

The  friends  of  phonotypy  earnestly  ask  teachers  to  examine  the  sub- 
ject, resting  assured  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  system  will  con- 
vince them  of  its  philosophy,  beauty  and  utility.         0.  C.  BLACKMER. 

St.  Charles,  IllinoiK,  July,  17, 1856. 


TRUTH     AND     FALSEHOOD. 


An  old  adage  says,  "A  lie  will  travel  seven  leagues  while  Truth  is  put- 
ting on  her  boots";  and  O'Connell,  in  one  of  his  honest  and  merfy 
moods,  speaking  of  the  ease  with  which  men  can  be  imposed  upon  by 
pleasing  falsehoods,  said,  "  Give  me  but  two  days  the  start  with  a  plaus- 
ible lie,  and  I  will  defy  the  world  ever  to  overtake  and  refute  me." 
Though  this  is  a  hyperbole,  perhaps,  yet  every  reflecting  and  observing 
person  at  once  feels  that  it  contains  more  than 'a  shadow  of  truth.  Let 
any  one  turn  to  his  early  experience.  How,  many  are  there  who  are  in 
one  sense  thoroughly  cured  of  all  superstitious  fears,  of  all  dread  of 
'signs'  and  prognostics — sensible  and  intelligent  persons  they  are,  who 
smile  at  their  own  credulity, — and  who  can  not  see  the  new  moon  over 
the  left  shoulder'  without  an  involuntary  shudder,  nor  over  the  right 
shoulder  without  feeling  an  unwonted  pleasure.  The  fidsehoods  about 
good  and  ill  luck,  early  taught  to  the  vacant  mind  of  childhood,  have 
so  changed  the  very  structure  and  composition  of  the  mind  that  their 
influence  must  always  be  more  or  less  felt,  no  matter  how  completely 
these  falsehoods  may  in  after  life  have  been  refuted. 

Let  the  virgin  soil  of  our  western  prairies  be  thickly  sown  with  some 
of  our  vile  weeds — the  daisy,  or  the  farmer's  deadly  foe,  the  chadlock 
or  knot-grass — as  its  first  crop*  and  the  annual  care  of  a  hundred  years 
of  excellent  husbandry  will  not  so  eradicate  that  noxious  seed  but  that 
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it  shall  damage,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  any  crop  that  ean  bo  grown 
on  the  soil.  And,  worse  than  this,  the  seeds  of  many  of  these  vile 
plants  —  of  most  of  them,  in  fact — are  winged,  and  ride  on  the  breeze, 
or  float  along  the  still  air,  and  will  contaminate  all  the  fields  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Had  the  crop  been  the  useful  luaize,  the  snowy  cotton,  or  the 
golden  cane,  tw'o  years'  neglect,  or  even  unskillful  culture,  would  have 
served  to  deteriorate  the  quality  and  diminish,  if  not  totally  eradicate, 
the  beneficial  grain  or  plant.  But  the  weed  will  iiourish  by  neglect, 
will  multiply  by  any  treatment  less  severe  than  cxtermiuatiug  fire. 

So  with  falsehood  first  sown  in  the  virgin  soil  of  a  child's  mind  and 
soul.  Such  seeds  of  evil  scattered. upon  that  holy  ground,  as  yet  free 
from  all  sprouting  germs  of  ti'uth  and  still  so  rich  in  capability  to  pro- 
duce every  noble  and  divine  principle  and  virtue  in  such  glorious  per- 
fection and  abundance,  will  germinate  rapidly  and  preoccupy  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  heart  with  a  noxious  growth  of  all  that  is  diabolical 
and  injurious.  And  more  still,  such  an  early  crop  ripening  its  perni- 
cious fruits  before  right  principles  have  ever  been  planted,  will  so  ex- 
haust the  mental  capacity  as  to  unfit  it  for  producing  in  its  native 
strength  and  fruitfuluess  any  thing  good  and  upright.  But,  what  is 
still  worse,  there  will  be  a  power  to  propagate  itself  in  that  first  vigoi*- 
ous  growth  of  the  seeds  of  sin,  which  will  not  be  found  to  the  same  ex- 
tent iu  any  subsequent  crop. 

Horticulturists  tell  us  that  the  seeds  of  a  young  and  healthful  plant 
will  produce  much  stronger  plants,  in  their  turn,  than  the  seeds  of  the 
same  species  when  old  and  past  their  prime.  And  there  is  some  thing 
analogous  to  this  iu  the  peculiar  rapidity  with  which  juvenile  crime 
propagates  itself.  It  requires  a  far  greater  time  to  make  a  man  vicious 
if  he  is  only  moderately  virtuous  or  moral  than  it  does  to  render  a  child 
vicious,  be  he  never  so  conscientious  and  correct  when  the  contaminat- 
ing process  began.  But  a  vicious  child  will  much  sooner  contaminate 
the  moral  natures  of  other  children  than  can  vicious  men.  Children's 
crimes  will  propagate  themselves  among  children  faster  and  more  alarm- 
ingly than  men's  crimes  and  vices  will  be  jjropagated  among  men,  and 
especially  faster  than  men's  vices  can  be  propagated  downward  to  child- 
ren and  among  their  young  natures. 

These  reflections  may  lead  us  to  be  even  more  careful  of  the  princi- 
ples implanted  early  in  the  minds  of  children  than  of  their  bodily  health. 
If  we  would  have  them  virtuous  we  must  begin  early,  very  early,  to  in- 
still good  principles  into  the  minds  of  the  little  ones,  i'reoccupy  their 
minds  with  what  is  good,  and  there  is  certainly  less  opportunity  for  the 
entrance  and  spread  of  what  is  evil  in  their  hearts.  We  think  it  was 
the  witty  Eowland  Hill  who  once  said,  ''The  mind  of  a  child  is 
somewhat  like  an  empty  half-bushel  measure.  If  I  can  fill  it  full  of 
grain  before  the  devil  gets  at  it,  he  can't  get  much  chaff  in  without 
emptying  it  completely,  which  he  will  find  far  more  difficult  than  it  was 
to  fill  it  at  first." 

Again,  parents  and  teachers  ought  to  be  exceedingly  careful  of  the 
purity  and  truthfulness  of  their  words  and  actions  before  children,  es- 
pecially when  the  little  ones  ask  for  explanations  of  facts  and  phenoni- 
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ena.  A  lie  acted  to  a  simple  and  honest-hearted  child  is  quite  as  bad, 
if  not  worse,  than  one  told.  And  no  human  tongue  can  tell,  no  human 
thought  can  adequately  conceive,  the  moral  injury  that  the  first  false 
motion  may  have  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  child.  It  may  be  drunk 
in  with  the  mother's  milk  in  early  infancy,  and  may  seem  utterly  insig- 
nificant, in  fact  totally  unknown.  But  yet,  in  after  years  it  may  de- 
velop itself  most  fearfully  and  injuriously  to  the  world.  In  the  process 
of  vaccination,  if  the  virus  put  into  a  little  child's  arm  be  taken  from 
a  person  having  the  seeds  of  some  unknown  and  imperceptible  poison- 
ous humor  lurking  in  his  blood,  it  will,  though  it  sleep  there  long,  at 
length  show  itself,  and  break  forth  in  eruptions  and  tumors,  causing 
ineradicable  disease  if  not  pntire  death.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
you  can  not  thus  inoculate  health  and  vigor  into  the  veins  of  a  child, 
though  you  may  disease  and  premature  death.  Life,  health  and  vigor 
must  be  a  growth  from  within.  But  disease — oh  !  how  easily  is  its 
contamination  engrafted  on  the  soundest  health  and  the  stoutest  vigor. 
So  with  moral  life,  health  and  purity.  These  are  inward  and  must  grow 
from  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself.  But  moral  disease,  sin,  contamina- 
tion of  nature — oh  I  how  readily  do  these  propagate  themselves  and  be- 
come engrafted  on  the  best,  the  purest,  the  healthiest  souls !  And  be- 
ing inoculated  there  by  a  touch,  a  look  almost,  how  long  may  they 
sleep,  and  how  virulent  at  last  may  be  their  eruption  ! 

Again,  let  us  remember  that  the  slight  aberrations  of  early  life  may, 
and  necessarily  will,  unless  speedily  corrected,  eventuate  in  the  most 
serious  and  damaging  evils.  The  little  sin  or  falsehood  of  the  boy  or 
girl  to-day  will  grow  into  a  larger  one  to-morrow.  The  hair's-breadth 
deviation  of  this  hour  from  complete  truthfulness  or  accuracy  will,  in 
the  hundredth  hour  thereafter,  become  a  hand's-breadth,  and  in  the 
thousandth  it  will  be  a  league's-length,  and  so  on  in  an  ever-increasing 
ratio,  till  that  ends  in  the  nadir  which  was  originally  aimed  at  the  ze- 
nith. There  is  a  hill-top  that  serves  as  the  water-shed  of  a  continent, 
and  the  rain-drops  that  fall  side  by  side  on  it  part  as  they  reach  the 
earth,  the  one  speeding  off  to  water  the  flowers  of  tropical  climes,  and 
the  other  hurrying  away  only  to  be  frozen  in  the  darkness  of  the  arctic 
winter.  So  it  is  with  the  little  notions  or  bents  we  give  to  the  minds 
of  little  children.  A  variation  so  slight  as  to  be  utterly  unappreciable 
by  human  observation  may  send  the  child,  when  he  gi'ows  to  a  man,  to 
bask  in  the  eternal  summer  of  God's  presence,  or  to  freeze  and-  suffer 
in  the  unending  winter  of  his  displeasure. 

Rhode-Island  Schoolmaster. 


The  sound  of  your  hammer  (says  Franklin)  at  five  in  the  morning, 
or  nine  at  night,  heard  by  a  creditor,  makes  him  easy  six  months  long- 
er ;  but  if  he  sees  you  at  the  gaming-table,  or  hears  your  voice  at  the 
tavern  when  you  should  be  at  work,  he  sends  for  his  money  the  next 
day. 
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TO     PARENTS. 


I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one  fact:  that  interfering:  with  the  teach- 
er's discipline  for  preserving  punctuality  not  only  does  injustice  to  him, 
but  has  a  very  deleterious  influence  on  the  school,  and  also  founds  a 
principle  of  non-obedience  to  your  own  injunctions,  and  diminishes  their 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  regular  habits.  To  explain,  take  the  in- 
stance of  tardiness.  You  say,  "My  children  will  always  be  punctual, 
unless  necessarily  detained,  and  T  do  not  think  it  a  just  requirement." 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  all  children  are  not  as  honest  as  yours  ? 
that  the  dishonest  seek  extenuation  from  the  liberty  given  the  honest  ? 
Your  boy  goes  late,  and  you  give  him  an  excuse  which  you  desire  to 
serve  for  the  term,  viz:  "He  will  always  be  punctual  if  possible."  Let 
the  teacher  accept  this  general  excuse,  and  the  next  time  your  boy  is 
tardy  he  takes  his  seat,  under  the  observation  of  the  school,  without 
rendering  the  usual  account.  Every  heedless  and  dishonest  scholar 
says  to  himself,  "I  won't  bring  an  excuse  next  time."  He  comes  tardy. 
"Where  is  your  excuse,  sir?  "  "  I  have  none  ;  you  let  so-and-so  take 
his  seat  without  one  —  why  not  me?"  Thus  the  teacher  is  pi'icked 
with  the  sharp  horn  of  a  dilemma,  and  must  prevaricate  to  retain  his 
dignity. 

How  much  trouble  would  have  been  saved  by  complying  with  the 
teacher's  wishes  !  But  why  make  this  ado  about  punctuality  ?  Be- 
cause its  importance  is  daily  and  hourly  forced  upon  our  observation. 
Show  me  a  lad  punctual  at  every  roll-call — starts  the  moment  a  recita- 
tion is  called,  with  quick  but  quiet  step  and  brightening  eye,  and  you 
show  one  that  is  always  prepared  for  every  question,  and  eager  to  drink 
in  every  observation  and  explanation. 

Again,  take  ope  who  has  no  regard  to  discipline.  He  is  indifferent 
to  noble  incentives  —  tardy  in  the  morning — tardy  at  noon — tardy  at 
recitation  ;  throws  down  his  books  and  slate  with  a  clatter;  is  laughing, 
or  looking  another  way  when  questioned;  in  fact,  is  a  troublesome 
character  generally.  Of  these  two  examples,  the  latter  will  probably 
become  an  indolent  and  worthless  fellow;  the  former  an  honest,  capa^: 
ble  and  trustworthy  citizen. 

Judge  you,  now,  which  course  you  would  prefer  for  your  boy,  If  you 
wish  him  to  be  a  spoiled  child,  an  ungovernable  youth  and  worthless 
man,  let  him  go  and  come  when  he  chooses,  reproach  tho  teacher  be- 
fore him  for  not  overlooking  his  faults,  and  take  him  out  of  school  because 
he  will  not  do  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  wish  him  to  be  an  honor  to 
you,  take  an  interest  in  his  progress — teach  him  to  make  his  wishes 
subservient  to  the  regulations  of  the  school,  and  implant  in  his  mind 
the  importance  of  obediencp,  punctuality  and  assiduity.  H, 
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ILLINOIS     STATE     BOARD     OF     EDUCATION 


TiiK  State  Vionrd  of  Education  asscuiLlod  Jit  Colk\Ue  Hall  ou  the  twenty- 
niuth  of  July,  185(3,  at  tea  o'clock  a.m.  President  HovEY  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  after  stating  the  object  of  the  uieeting,  W.  F.  M. 
Arny  was  appointed  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Wrkjiit,  it  was  resolved  that  we  first  listen 
to  such  explanations  as  our  State  Superintendent  may  make  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  amendments  he  would  recommend  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  his  next  report  to  our  Legislature,  if  consistent  with  his  feel- 
ings. Upon  which  Mr.  Edavards  proceeded  to  give  a  review  of  the 
School  Law,  and  to  present  to  the  Board  such  amendments  as  he  deemed 
necessary  in  order  to  the  perfection  of  our  Common-School  Law. 

On  motion  of  AV.  F.  M.  Arny,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  "W.  II.  Towell,  .J.  H.  St.  Mattuicw,  and  all  otliev  fiiciuls  of 
education  present,  be  iiivited  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  this  Board. 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  school  room  of  the 
Female  Seminary,  at  two  o'clock. 

AFTEEXOOX     SES.'ilOX. 

The  Board  met  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

(3n  motion  of  Professor  Wilkins,  the  School  Law  was  taken  up  by 
sections.     The  first  section  of  the  Law  was  read. 

After  which,  the  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  C.  W.  Bowen,  member 
of  the  Board  from  the  Seventh  Congressional  District,  in  which  he  tend- 
ered his  resignation,  being  about  to  remove  from  the  District.  Ou  mo- 
tion, the  resignation  was  accepted,  and  A.  D.  Fillmore,  of  Paris,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered: 

Resolved,  That  the  method  of  electing  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction by  the  popular  voice  of  the  people  is  wholly  wrong,  and  the  term  of 
two  years,  for  which  he  is  elected,  is  too  short. 

On  motion  of  Doctor  BoE,  the  resolution  was  divided,  and  on  the 
vote  being  taken  it  was  decided  that  the  State  Superintendent  should 
be  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  people.  And  it  was  decided  that  the 
term  of  office  should  be  extended  to  four  years,  and  the  salary  increased 
to  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Wright,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  we  request  our  State  Superintendent  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  reconnnending  that  tlie  School  Law  be  so  amended  as  to 
empower  the  State  Superintendent  to  appoint  a  deputy  superintendent  to  coop- 
erate with  him,  with  a  salary  suHicient  to  secure  a  good  man. 
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On  motion  of  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  School-Commissioner  shouhl  be  elected  for  each  Congression- 
al District  by  the  voters  of  the  District,  to  liokl  his  otTice  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  attend  to  the  educational  interests  of  tlie  Con- 
gressional District,  and  to  receive  reasonable  comi)cn.sation  for  their  services; 
and  said  nine  Commissioners  should  constitute  a  State  IJoard  of  Education,  of 
which  the  State  Superintendent  should  be  the  PresidcTit. 

Re-solved,  That  tlie  office  of  the  County  Commissioner,  in  our  estimation, 
should  bo  dispensed  witli,  and  that  the  duties  be  devolved  upon  the  Congression- 
al District  Commissioner  and  Township  Treasurer,  respectively. 

On  motion  of  Professor  "Wright,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  Township  Board  of  Trustees  should  be  establislic<l  in  each 
township  and  fractional  township  of  this  State,  said  Board  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, to  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  respective  townsliips,  and  whose  term 
of  office  shall  continue  for  five  years;  provided,  that  the  first  Board  sliall  draw 
lots  so  that  the  office  of  one  Trustee  shall  expire  each  year;  and  an  election  shall 
be  held  annually  to  fill  the  office  thus  expiring,  the  said  Trustees  to  be  elected 
as  equally  as  possible  from  the  various  districts  of  the  township.  The  said 
trustees  to  district  the  townships  so  as  to  make  it  convenient,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, for  every  child  in  their  township  to  have  convenient  access  to  the  schools, 
and  to  have  all  other  necessary  powers  to  establish  such  schools  as  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils  in  the  township  may  require.  To  appoint  a  President  and 
Treasurer  who  shall  attend  to  all  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  township,  now 
attended  to  by  the  County  School-Commissioners. 

On  motion  of  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the  legal  voters  in  each  district  in  a  town- 
ship be  authorized  to  detei-niine  by  vote,  at  regnlarlj'-called  meetings  for  the 
purpose,  the  location  or  site  for  a  school-house  in  their  district ;  the  amount  of 
tax  for  building  and  repairing  school-house,  and  also  any  additional  tax  that 
they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  school  in  their  district 
longer  than  six  months. 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned  till  eight  o'clock. 

EVEXIXG     SESSION. 

The  Board  was  called  to  order,  and  the  Secretary  read  the  minutes, 
which  were  approved. 

After  which,  on  motion  of  Professor  Wrkiiit,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  present  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School,  for  the  consideration  of  our  State 
Legislature  at  its  next  session,  and  that  our  State  Su[)erintendent  be  requested 
to  embody  the  same  in  his  report,  should  it  meet  his  approbation,  and  use  his 
influence  to  secure  its  adoption. 

The  Chair  appointed  Professor  Wright,  E.  A.  Si'OONER  and  A.  D. 
Fillmore  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  E.  A.  Spooner,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  requested  to  rec- 
ognize the  Illinois  Teacher  as  the  official  organ  of  tlie  department  of  public  in- 
struction in  this  State,  in  which  the  decisions  made  by  the  Superintendent  of 
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Common  Schools  shall  be  published,  together  with  all  official  circulars,  and  such 
other  letters  of  explanation  and  instruction  as  he  may  find  it  necessary  or  ad- 
visable to  issue  from  time  to  time;  and  that  the  State  Superintendent  shall  be 
authorized  to  subscribe  for  one  copy  of  said  school  journal  to  be  sent  to  each 
township  in  the  State  for  public  use,  and  charge  the  cost  thereof  to  the  contin- 
gent expenses  of  the  department  of  common  schools. 

On  motion  of  B.  Gr.  RooTS,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  individuals,  approve  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 
State  school  fund  is  apportioned,  and  are  opposed  to  any  change  incur  present 
School  Law  upon  this  subject.  But  we  acknowledge  that  injustice  is  done,  in 
some  cases,  by  inequality  in  assessments.  Tliis  injustice  we  leave  for  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Legislature  to  remedy. 

After  a  full  discussion,  on  motion  of  W.  H.  Powell,  a  division  was 
called  for,  and  the  vote  was  as  follows : 

Ayes  —  Roots,  Wright,  Walker,  Spooner,  Powell,  Phixney,  Brooks, 
Wakefield,  Jenkins,  AVilkins,  Roe,  Bateman,  Eberhart,  Churchill,  Fill- 
more, Arny. 

Nay — N.  W.  Edwards. 

On  motion  of  u.  F.  Brooks,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Teachers'  Institutes  are  an  essential  means  to  promote  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  teaching  and  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  best  modes 
of  instruction,  and  we  recommend  the  appropriation,  by  the  County  Court  of 
each  county,  of  fifty  dollars  each  year,  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  such 
Institute  in  any  county  where  one  shall  be  held  for  not  less  than  five  success- 
ive days. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Wright,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  necessary  that  provision  be  embodied  in  our  Su- 
pei-intendent's  Report  for  appeals  from  all  school  officers;  also  provisions  for 
annulling  certificates  by  the  commissioner,  and  that  the  appeals  be  made  from 
the  school  officers  to  the  school  commissioners,  and  that  said  appeal  be  present- 
ed in  Avriting. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  have  our  township  trustees  limited 
to  certain  days  for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  that  they  be  allowed  to  meet 
at  such  times  as  the  cause  of  education  may  demand,  by  giving  due  notice,  and 
that  they  may  have  the  power  to  assess  a  tax  for  scholastic  purposes  at  such  time 
as  they  may  deem  practicable,  in  order  to  the  support  of  schools  in  their  town- 
ship, for  the  term  of  six  months  in  each  year. 

On  motion  of  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  devote  them- 
selves, during  the  balance  of  the  present  year,  in  visiting  the  counties  in  the 
State,  and  as  far  as  practicable  endeavor  to  perfonu  the  duties  of  visiting  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  (which  devolved  upon  our  general  agent,  but  who  declined  the 
appointment),  and  deliver  addresses  wherever  they  can,  in  the  territory  appor- 
tioned to  each. 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  Board  met  according  to  adjournment.  The  Secretary  being  ab- 
sent, Professor  Wilkins  was  appointed  Secretary  ^ro  tempore. 
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The  luiuutea  were  read  and  approved.  The  President  then  read  let- 
ters from  the  following  gentlemen :  Doctor  Hoagland,  of  Henry ; 
James  L.  Hodges,  Joliet;  J.  S.  Burt,  Pittsfield;  A.  Brown,  of 
Dixon.  After  a  social  and  informal  exchange  of  views,  on  motion  of 
E.  A.  Spooner,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  and  friends  of  education  here  assembled  tender  to 
the  citizens  of  Blooniington  their  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  cordial  sympathy  in 
our  cause,  and  for  our  very  hospitable  entertainment  during  our  sojourn  with 
them. 

'On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned.  C.  E.  I10A'"EY,  President. 

}V.  F.  M.  Arny,  Secretary. 


Swamp  Lands. —  Petitions  are  now  in  circulation  throughout  Illi- 
nois calling  the  attention  of  our  Senators  and  liepresentativcs  in  Con- 
gress to  the  fact  that  difficulties  of  almost  an  interminable  character  arc 
accumulating  upon  the  people  of  this  State  in  reference  to  our  swamp 
land  system  -,  and  that  unless  Congress  passes  an  act  confirming  the 
present  selections,  a  great  amount  of  trouble  will  necessarily  arise,  and 
difficulties  spring  up  between  State  and  Counties,  and  other  parties  in- 
terested. Speculators  Avho  are  now  buying  these  lands  from  the  United 
States,  and  are  continually  making  applications,  will,  in  time,  cause  con- 
siderable uneasiness  with  those  who  are  bona  fide  citizen  purchasers. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  September  28,  1850,  a  selection 
of  the  lauds  included  within  it  was  made,  and  the  same  confirmed  to  the 
State  by  certificates  forwarded  and  entries  made  in  the  Land  Depart- 
ment, Washington ;  but  the  (lovcruor  says  there  have  been  no  patents 
issued. 

The  Legislature  of  our  State,  thinking  the  matter  settled,  granted  to 
the  respective  counties  the  swamp  lands  lying  in  the  same.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  patents  to  the  State,  any  one  can  readily  foresee  the  difficulties 
that  will  grow  out  of  such  a  state  of  things. 

We  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  each  county  in  the 
State  to  this  important  subject,  and  suggest  the  propriety  of  immediate 
action  of  the  county  courts,  and  petitions  of  the  citizens  asking  the 
immediate  grant  of  patents  to  the  State,  so  as  to  secure  the  title  to 
the  counties,  and  send  the  petitions  to  our  llcprescutatives. 

We  understand  that  the  Governor  is  about  to  dispatch  a  gentleman 
to  Washington  to  see  about  the  matter  and  procure  the  passage  of  an 
act  confirming  present  selections,  which,  if  successful,  will  verj'  materi- 
ally if  not  entirely  obviate  the  difficulty  of  the  application  of  said  lands 
to  the  drainage  and  other  public  purposes  of  the  counties,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  establishment  of  County  Normal  Schools  and 
Seminaries,  to  which  the  proceeds  of  those  lands  should  be  appropri- 
ated. This  is  a  matter  in  which  all  should  feel  a  deep  interest,  as  it  is 
one  intimately  connected  with  the  health  and  educational  prosperity  of 

our  State.  Piairlc  Farmci-. 
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Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  State  Huperinteudeut,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  other  friends  of  free  schools,  have  had  our  Common-School 
Law  under  consideration  for  some  time  past,  and  that  they  recently 
held  a  meeting,  the  proceedings  of  which  may  be  found  elsewhere,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  discussing  and  suggesting  amendments  to  the 
same.  This  is  a  grave  matter.  They  felt  it  so.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
laying  the  foundation-stones  upon  which  this  and  future  generations  may 
rear  the  fair  temple  of  free  schools.  Upon  the  action  of  Illinois  for  the 
next  few  years,  perhaps  upon  the  action  of  the  next  Legislature,  will  hang 
the  success  or  failure  of  this  enterprise ;  for  it  is  granted  that  we  can  not 
rest  where  we  now  are — some  action  must  be  had.  They  wished,  there- 
fore, to  devise  a  system  beforehand,  that  it  should  be  canvassed,  its  de- 
fects pointed  out  and  remedied,  the  reasons  for  its  enactment  urged, 
and  thus  to  secure  the  best  system  possible. 

To  this  task  they  addressed  themselves,  the  fundamental  principle 
upon  which  all  action  was  based  being  that  the  wealth  of  the  State 
SHOULD  EDUCATE  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  State  —  that  wherevcr  prop- 
erty may  be  found  it  should  be  taxed,  and  wherever  children  may  be 
found  they  should  be  schooled.  It  was  agreed  that  the  State,  Con- 
gressional District,  and  Township,  should  be  the  territorial  divis- 
ions for  school  purposes,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  law  should  be  a 
Superintendent  and  Deputy  Superintendent  for  the  State,  a  Commis- 
sioner for  each  Congressional  District,  and  five  Township  Trustees  for 
each  Township.  Here,  in  a  few  sentences,  is  the  whole  system.  The 
State  is  to  support  schools ;  the  people  are  to  control  them,  through 
their  State,  Congressional  District  and  Township  officers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  change  is  proposed  in  the  office  of  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
that  office ;  it  is  essential,  indispensable.  But  it  is  proposed  to  give 
him  an  assistant,  'Deputy  Superintendent'.  Anyone  at  all  familiar 
with  the  duties  of  the  office  can  see  a  reason  for  this.     The  Superin- 
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teudeut  is  required  by  law  to  visit  eacli  county  in  the  State  and  address 
the  people  at  least  once  during  his  term  of  office.  There  are  one  hund- 
red and  one  counties.  He  holds  office  one  hundred  and  four  weeks. 
To  perform  this  duty  effectually,  he  must  speud  at  least  a  week  in  each 
county.  This  would  occupy  his  entire  time.  But  he  is  also  required 
to  keep  an  office  open  at  Springfield,  receive  and  answer  letters,  inter- 
pret the  law,  issue  circulars,  compile  statistics,  and  prepare  an  elaborate 
report  to  the  Legislature  as  cfteu  as  it  shall  meet.  Now  this  is  simply 
impossible.  One  man  can  not  do  it.  The  Superintendent  remarked  to 
us,  a  few  days  since,  that  it  was  common  to  return  after  an  absence  of 
one  or  two  weeks  and  find  that  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  official 
letters  had  accumulated  during  that  time.  Many  of  these  letters  re- 
quired immediate  attention.     But  we  will  not  pursue  the  subject  farther. 

It  is  proposed,  secondly,  to  elect  a  School  Commissioner  for  each 
Congressional  District,  and  to  dispense  with  County  Commissioners; 
and  that  the  duties  now  performed  by  the  County  Commissionei-s  be 
devolved  upon  the  District  Commissioners  and  Township  Treasurers, 
respectively.  Two  reasons  are  given  for  this  change — its  economy, 
and  its  efficiency.  Under  the  present  system,  it  is  said,  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars  are  annually  paid  to  County  Commissioners.  Under 
the  proposed  system  less  than  half  that  sum  will  be  required.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  a  gain  to  the  State  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

Its  efficiency  is  not  so  easily  shown.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  for  the 
present,  one  well-paid,  competent  District  Commissioner  will  do  more 
than  ten  ill-paid  County  Commissioners..  He  can  afford  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  service,  to  thoroughly  inform  himself  of  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  and  to  go  from  county  to  county  and  hold  Teach- 
ers' Institutes.  He  will  arouse  and  guide  public  sentiment,  advise 
about  the  location  and  structure  of  school-houses  (a  matter  of  vital  im- 
nortance),  and,  in  a  word,  will  make  our  system  a  living  system,  our 
statute  a  living  statute.  A  law  is  useless  unless  executed.  It  is  some 
times  worse  than  useless  if  feebly  or  badly  executed.  If  it  shall  be  the 
policy  to  retain  the  one  hundred  and  one  County  Commissioners,  with 
salaries  barely  sufficient  to  pay  expenses,  can  we  hope  for  a  vigorous 
execution  of  the  law  ?  can  we  hope  for  any  thing  more  than  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  and  teacher.-,'  certificates  ?  If  we  could  have  a  well-paid 
and  competent  commissioner  for  each  county,  who  would  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  service,  it  would  be  vastly  better  than  the  plan  pro- 
posed; but  that  would  involve  a  large  expenditure,  and,  if  insisted  on, 
might  peril  the  cemmon-school  system. 
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It  is  proposed,  thirdly,  to  adopt  whiit  is  called  the  'Township  System', 
which  consists  in  placing  the  schools  of  a  township  under  the  control 
of  one  Board  of  Trustees,  who  shall  be  elected,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
from  the  various  districts.  This  is  a  wise  ujcasure,  and  should  be 
adopted.  Every  man  who  has  carefully  examined  into  this  question 
has  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  so  far  as  we  know.  The  State  Super- 
intendent strongly  urged  its  adoption  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  sub- 
mitted an  elaborate  argument  in  its  favor.  There  are  now  lying  before 
us  between  one  and  two  hundred  reports  from  committees  of  as  many 
different  towns  in  an  Eastern  State,  advocating  the  '  Township  Sys- 
tem', and  recommending  that  it  should  supersede  the  '  District  System'. 
The  conviction  of  its  superiority,  with  those  who  have  examined  the 
matter,  is  strong  and  unanimous.  The  District  System  renders  our 
common-school  law  cumbrous  and  unwieldy.  It  forbids  any  thing  like 
unity  and  simplicity,  and  has  already  operated  unjustly  toward  many 
citizens.  For  instance,  a  case  came  under  our  notice,  not  long  since, 
like  this  :  One  district  had  hired  a  teacher  for  the  year  and  paid  a  large 
salary.  When  pay-day  came  they  had  not  public  money  enough,  and 
the  whole  township  was  holden*  for  the  debt  of  this  district  and  had  to 
pay  it.  If  the  hiring  of  teachers  had  been  left  to  a  committee  of  the 
township,  then  every  district  of  the  township  would  have  fared  alike. 
As  this  will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  article,  we  forbear  further  com- 
ments. 

To  the  examination  of  these  changes  in  the  school-law  we  throw  open 
our  pages.     If  any  have  an  opinion,  say  on.     We  invite  discussion. 

JoNESBORO,  Union  County,  Illinois,  July  29, 1856. 
C.  E.  IIovEY — Dear  Sir:  Can't  some  thing  be  done  for  the  cause  of  common 
schools  in  this  southern  section?  The  people  arc  desirous  of  good  schools. 
They  Avant  good,  live  teachers.  They  will  pay  fair  salaries.  Will  you  not  send 
into  this  region  Mr.  Powell,  Professor  Batejian,  Mr.  Wilkixs,  or  some  whole- 
souled,  energetic  man  who  will  'wake  us  uit' — arouse  us  to  a  due  sense  of  our 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  this  matter  ?  I  will  go  with  any  body  and  do  all 
that  lies  in  my  power.  Institutes,  even  on  a  small  scale,  might  be  held,  or  per- 
sons could  go  from  one  county  to  anotlier  and  talk,  not  read,  to  the  people.  In 
our  Institutes,  if  we  could  start  them,  written  lectures  might  answer  the  pur- 
pose, occasionally,  at  least ;  but  in  all  our  meetings  we  would  want  earnest  talk- 
ers—  those  who  would  come  right  to  the  point  in  a  plain,  familiar  manner.  The 
people,  I  am  confident,  would  take  an  interest  in  the  matter.  I  think  wc  might 
hold  Institutes  in  Jonesboro,  Carbondale,  Duquoin,  and  other  places,  that  would 
be  well  attended.  "We  could  then  obtain  subscribers  for  the  Illinois  Teacher, 
which  would  of  itself  do  much  good  and  beautiful  work  in  this  section  for  the  , 
glorious  cause.     I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  that  will 
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benefit  this  section.  AVho  will  come  ami  help  us?  "In  union  there  is  strenjrth." 
The  North  ought  not  to  neglect  the  South.  The  advancement  of  each  section 
is  the  advancement  of  the  whole  State.  The  neglect  of  one  section  imperils  all 
the  others.  When  one  member  suifers,  all  puifer.  I  believe  that  now  is  the 
time  for  'a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  togctlier,'  for  the  advancement 
of  the  educational  interests  of  the  Prairie  State.  Shall  I  be  permittcil  to  hear 
from  j-ou  in  reg.ard  to  the  matter?  Yours  truly,  w.  s.  POST. 

We  have  received  various  letters  of  tlie  same  import  as  the  above, 
and  are  happy  to  say  that  while  wc  are  penuing  this  note,  "Wkkjut, 
Powell,  Wilkins,  and  St.  Matthew  are  on  their  way  to  the  South 
to  attend  a  series  of  Institutes.  They  will  H(dk,  not  read' .  Give  them 
a  hearing.  They  have  appointments  at  Vandalia,  Beuton,  Jonesboro, 
Richview  and  Belleville. 


I'LKASAXT   IIiLL  SfllOOI.-IIoUSE,  iluWll  ill  K;j;.viit,  .luly  8,  1856. 

Mu.  Editok:  We  commenced  a  school  here,  in  Gallatin  county-,  district 
number  three,  township  eight  south,  range  nine  east,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
November  last,  which  continued  until  the  weather  became  so  cold  that  we  were 
compefled  to  stop  and  repair  the  house,  which  occupied  a  month,  and  on  the  first 
of  February  we  commenced-  again  for  a  term  of  six  months.  Wc  have  had  an 
attendance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils.  The  parents  and  patrons 
are  beginning  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  matter.  The  children  are  advanc- 
ing rapidlj-,  and  we  are  determined  not  to  be  behind  our  neighbors  in  this  enter- 
prise. On  Friday,  the  Fourth,  we  had  a  district-school  celebration.  I  re(iuest- 
ed  the  scholars  to  meet  at  the  school-house,  which  those  of  the  conntry  did  at  elev- 
en o'clock;  and  at  twelve  o'clock  the  children  of  New  Market,  a  little  village  in  the 
district,  made  tlicir  appearance  in  double  file,  with  the  flag  of  our  Union  and  niartial 
music  at  their  head,  were  saluted  and  welcomed  by  those  already  present.  Next, 
we  had  some  declamations  by  the  scholars.  And  after  each  boy  had  been  present- 
ed with  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon,  and  the  girls  with  a  pink-colored  piece,  which 
was  worn  the  remainder  of  the  daj',  they  were  then  all  formed  and  marched  in 
a  procession  to  New  Market,  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read, 
and  a  short  oration  delivered  by  Ileverend  B.  Buuck  ;  after  which  tlie  children 
proceeded  to  the  table,  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  rolling  drum  and  tlie 
shi'ill  notes  of  the  fife.  The  dinner  had  been  prepared  by  the  parents,  and 
friends  of  education.  After  dinner  an  address  was  delivered  liy  our  excellent 
School-Commissioner,  J.  E.  .Jackson,  on  the  suliject  of  education  and  moral 
training,  followed  by  patriotic  addresses  by  Ileverend  B.  Bkvck  and  your  hum- 
ble servant.  Good  order  reigned,  giving  universal  satisfaction.  The  only  grog- 
shop jn  the  place  was  closed,  and  not  a  glass  of  spirituous  liquor  drank  until  the 
close  of  the  exercises  and  tiic  children  had  dispersed. 

We  do  n't  expect  to  compete  with  our  friends  in  the  North  yet  for  a  while,  but 
intend  the  best  race  w^e  can  scare  up.  If  wc  could  put  the  Illinois  Teacher  into 
the  hands  of  every  school  officer,  instructer  and  family  in  the  State,  the  revolu- 
tion would  soon  be  complete,  and  the  quicker  tiie  better.  j.  M. 
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Wc  are  glad  to  read  this  report  of  the  doings  in  Gallatin  county. 
They  have  several  lice  men  down  there,  among  whom  we  would 
mention,  especially,  J.  E.  Jackson,  Esquire,  the  able  School-Comniis- 
sioncr  of  the  county. 

Keen  and  Lee  have  just  published  an  edition  of  the  school  laws  of 
this  State.  School  officers,  teachers,  and  other  citizens,  will  find  a 
'quarter'  well  spent  in  the  purchase  of  this  pamphlet. 

H.  B.  Hopkins,  Esquire,  the  gentlemanly  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  in  this  city,  has  recently  resigned  his  office,  owing  to  a  press  of 
other  duties. 

T.  N.  McCoRKLE,  of  Griggsville,  has  received  and  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  Principal  of  Brimfield  Academy.  He  takes  away  from 
Peoria  one  of  our  best  teachers  as  an  assistant.  Miss  Mary  Bkooks. 

Ft.  H.  Allen,  Esquire,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  has  resigned  his  place,  migrated,  and 
pitched  his  tent  in  NorthOeld,  Eice  county,  Minnesota  Territory.  He 
is  a  fine  fellow,  an  excellent  teacher,  and  has  left  a  host  of  friends  be- 
hind him. 

Messrs.  Merriam  are  about  publishing  an  abridgement  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionary.  The  proof-sheets  before  us  indicate  that  it  will  be 
far  more  valuable  than  any  previous  abridgement  of  this  work.  We 
look  for  it  with  interest. 

Mu.  Piiesidext:  I  foel  it  my  duty  to  defend  my  colleague  from  the  charge 
of  false  grammar ;  and  iu  doing  so  I  shall  prove,  by  any  grammarian  you  please, 
that  that  that  that  that  gentleman  used  was  in  strict  accordance  Avith  every  rule 
of  grammatical  construction.  Again :  That  that  that  that  boy  said  that  he  could 
parse,  is  not  that  that  that  that  teacher  that  sits  in  that  chair  directed  him  to 
parse.  How  many  of  your  pupils  can  parse  all  the  thats  in  the  above  sentence 
correctly  ? 

A  genuine  Yankee  sends  us  the  above.  We  propose  it  to  our  read- 
ers not  as  a  parsing  exercise  only,  but  as  a  reading  exercise. 

Tell  it  not  in  CIath. — A  teacher  presented  to  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  a  short  time  since,  a  certificate  of  qualification  to 

his 

teach,  signed  by  a  high  official  as  follows:  "A -XB •"     Was 
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that  in  Egypt,  or  toward  the  North  Pole?     Of  course  it  could  n't  have 
been  in  the  middle  regions. 

We  learn  from  C.  E.  Storr,  Esquire,  Commit^sioner  of  Kankakee 
county,  that  the  teachers  lately  held  a  meeting  at  his  office,  preliminary 
to  organizing  a  County  Institute.  All  right;  they  are  doing  the  same 
thing  all  over  the  .State.  We  are  obliged  for  the  good  word  .spoken  for 
the  Teacher.  The  friends  of  free  schools  see  the  necessity  of  circulat- 
ing their  journal  widely,  and  seem  determined  to  do  it.  A  fine  oppor- 
tunity will  be  presented  for  accomplishing  this  purpose  at  the  Institutes. 

Screw  Loose. —  The  Indiana  ScluxA  Journal  is  considerably  exer- 
cised about  the  mails,  and  complains  of  being  'victimized'  by  Uncle 
Sam.  We  can  sympathize,  being  occasionally  in  the  same  fix.  Our 
exchanges,  however,  come  promptly  to  hand,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Connecticut  ^School  Journal.  This,  for  some  reason,  has  not  yet  made 
its  clehut. 
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CoLTOx's  Atl.\s  of  the  Wokli),   ill  two  volumes.     New  York  :  J.  II.  Coltox 
AND  Company. 

One  of  the  acliievcmeuts  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  are  proud  of  this 
American  work — proud  that  it  has  provoked  the  astonishment  and  admiration 
of  Europe ;  proud  that  the  first  cosmopolitan  atlas  from  extirei-y  new  plates 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  owes  its  existence  to  the  enterprise  of  an  Amer- 
ican house.  A  person  glancing  at  these  magnificent  volumes  may  Avonder  how 
they  could  be  produced,  and  yet  form  no  true  conception  of  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  collecting  and  arranging  the  facts,  items  and  details-  into  one  grand 
whole.  Their  cost  (twenty-seven  dolUirs)  may  place  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  some  of  our  readers,  but  they  are  a  luxury  which  those  who  are  able  will  do 
well  to  indulge  in.  This  work  alone  is  enougli  to  fix  the  fame  and  fortune  of 
its  publishers. 

PuYSic.\L  Geography.     r>y  D.  ^I.  Warkex.     Philadelphia:   H.  Cowperthwait 
AXD  Company. 

Physical  Geography  must  very  soon  become  a  leading  study  in  the  schools, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  publishers  are  anticipating  the  demand  for  text- 
books on  the  subject.  This  is  the  third  which  has  appeared  within  a  .short 
time.     From  a  limited  examination,  we  judge  it  is  more  tli:in  an  ordinary  book, 
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niul  is  ailiuir.-ihlj  fitted  for  Horvicc  in  tlic  school-room.     It  i«  a  contiiiyiition  of 
MiTOiiKM.'s  .series. 

rEA«oi)Y'.s  Unitkd  State.s.     Now  York  :    Sheldon,  Clakemai}  an»  Companv. 

A  clironolopjical  history,  arranged  with  phvtc?  on  Bf.kn's  principle,  and  .spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  school-room,  is  now  presented  to  the  public.  The  pecul- 
iarity of  this  book  is  this  :  that  it  propo.ies  to  assist  the  memory  by  a  scries  of 
mnemonic  plates,  and  thus  fasten,  by  association,  facts  which  otherwise  would 
soon  be  forgotten. 

Elemkxts  OF  GEOi.ooy.     By  Loojiis.     Boston:  Goui.n  and  Lixoolx. 

A  work  which  presents  a  systematic  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  science 
within  such  limits  that  they  may  be  carefully  studied  in  the  time  usually  allot- 
ted to  the  subject.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  explanation  of  geological 
phenomena  and  the  kind  of  evidence  relied  on  in  geological  reasoning. 

Elements  of  the  Gehmax  Lax(uaoe.    15y  T.  Sodex.     Cincinnati:  Atplegate 
and  Company. 

This  book  seems  to  differ  from  the  Ollkxdorff  series,  and  j'et  retains  many 
valuable  features  of  that  author.  It  adopts  the  method  of  Ahx,  and,  as  the 
work  of  a  successful  teacher,  is,  doubtless,  well  fitted  for  the  objects  of  its  com- 
pilation. 

The  Floweu-Queex.     Published  by  Ilicicnxs  Brothers,  Chicago,  and  edited 
by  W.  C.  Webster. 

A  neat  little  monthly,  whose  scope  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  lines, 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  its  columns: 

"Music!  A  Messed  Angel  she  wa.s  bom, 
^Vitl)in  tlie  palace  of  the  Kino  of  kings, 
A  favorite  near  Ills  throne."' 

Success  to  the  Queen. 

Haines's  School  Laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois.     Chicago :    Keen  and  Lee. 

This  will  be  a  welcome  publication,  and,  as  it  is  prepared  with  the  approval 
of  the  State  Superintendent,  is  entirely  reliable.  The  same  house  publish 
Haines'. <s  Treatise  for  Jmticcn  of  the  Peace;  Avith  practical  forms  adapted  to  every 
service  and  duty,  and  also  Hainexs  Towns/itp  Organizalion  Laws.  These  deserv- 
edly popular  works  are  meeting  with  a  large  sale. 

The  Christian  Sentinel.     0.  A.  Burgess,  Editor.     Published  at  Eureka,  Il- 
linois.    Sjl  a  year.     Printed  by  Na.son  and  Hill,  Peoria. 

AVe  like  this  monthly  for  the  stand  it  takes  in  favor  of  education.  It  argues 
that  education  and  religion  should  go  hand  in  hand  together.  It  is  printed  in 
that  inimitable  style  which  has  rendered  the  publications  of  Nason  and  Hill 
models.     We  learn  that  its  circulation  is  rapidh'  increasing. 
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THE    ILLINOIS    SCHOOL    LAW. 


"No  more  School  Tinkering."-- Wm.  L.  Cranoxl> 


There  is  uo  eloquence  needed  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  a 
good  system  of  popular  education.  All  parties  take  but  one  view  in 
this  respect.  The  forward  divilization  of  our  common  country  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  broad  and  liberal  views  taken  universally  of 
the  importance  of  schools.  Our  people  are  generally  ivhat  their  early 
instruction  has  made  of  them;  moral  and  intellectual,  a  blessing  to 
their  age;  or  coarse  and  sensual,  fit  only  to  perform  the  commonest  uses 
of  society,  and  evincing  perhaps  a  tone  of  sentiment  noxious  and  dis- 
tructive  to  the  general  welfare.  Hence  every  state  should  have  the 
very  best  educational  system,  which  an  intelligent  Legislature  can  pro- 
vide. And  we  are  gratitied  to  know,  that  in  our  own  country  so  uni- 
versal attention  is  given  to  the  subject.  No  matter  where  you  may 
travel  in  our  free  Commonwealths,  whether  you  penetrate  the  interior, 
ascend  the  hills,  or  descend  into  the  valleys:  in  every  direction  we  .«hall 
find  the  district  school,  often  like  an  oasis  in  the  deseit,  often  repul- 
sive in  appearence,  and  too  generally  void  of  any  thing  like  architectu- 
ral beauty,  or  even  of  convenient  adaptation  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is 
employed,  but  always  nurturing  citizens  for  our  co.untry.  So  correct 
are  the  sympathies  of  our  people  upon  this  subject,  that  even  with  im- 
perfect legislation,  and  often  a  heterogeneous  population,  our  public 
schools  are  best  of  any  in  any  country.  We  have  no  despotic  coertion 
as  in  Prussia,  nor  do  we  need  it;  and  maj'  the  time  never  come  when 
any  educational  man  shall  dare  advocate  its  employment.  Education, 
like  political  privileges,  should  be  free;  and  our  people  should  be 
attracted  by  the  entertainment,  not  compelled  to  partake  of  it, 
whether  they  will  or  not. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  initi;iti\'p  sten  has  already  been  taken. 
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The  Legiskture  of  1855,  has  giveu  the  people  a  s}steui  of  free  aclioolj? 
adequate  to  meet  the  first  necessities.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  pass 
judgment  upou  that  act.  It  has  the  authority  of  law,  is  in  actual  op- 
eration, and  in  a  fair  way  to  become  popular  and  f-ucces.sful.  If  we' 
had  reviewed  the  bill  before  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  perhaps  we 
might  have  indicated  what  we  might  deem  to  b(?  improTCiuents,  and, 
perhaps,  have  suggested  a  better  system.  But  now  the  whole  matter 
should  be  considered  in  the  main  as  a  forgone  conclusion.  The  princi- 
pal elements  of  our  school  polity,  should  be  permitted  to  operate  un- 
disturbed till  experience  shall  have  shown  them  to  be  objectionable. 
Else  like  the  promulgators  of  the  French  Republic,  we  shall  bo  likely 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  remodeling  our  educational  systeui,  tinkering 
up  its  structure  till  our  people,  in  disgust  at  the  constant  unsettling  of 
the  matter,  and  the  fre(iuent  changes  shall  demand  that  the  whole 
fabric  be  swept  by  the  board,  to  give  place  to  a  state  of  affaire  which, 
if  not  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  may  have  at  least  the  unquestion- 
able merit  of  being  somewhat  permanent. 

There  is  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  take  the  general 
oversight  of  educational  matters,  and  to  have  the  custody  of  the  public 
school  moneys.  We  see  no  faalt  to  find  with  this  office,  except  that 
the  law  has  omitted  to  supply  him  with  proper  clerical  assistance.  Id 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  common  school  funds  are  in  the  keeping  of 
the  comptroller;  yet  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  provide  the  State 
Superintendent  with  a  deputy  and  three  clerks;  and  so  multitudinous 
are  the  duties  of  the  Department,  that  for  many  months  in  each  year, 
that  ofiicer  has  needed  more  assistance.  If  such  is  the  case  in  New 
York,  where  institutions  are  more  settled,  the  matter  obviously  must 
be  in  a  somewhat  analogous  predicament  in  Illinois.  In  keeping  with 
the  policy  of  the  sister  states,  where  education  has  received  most  atten- 
tion, our  law  provides  for  the  election  of  a  School  Commissioner  in 
every  county.  The  duties  of  this  officer  need  no  delineation.  It  may 
be  safely  presumed  that  no  intelligent  person  can  be  found,  who  doubts 
that  such  a  functionary  is  needed.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  each 
county  has  a  Superintendent  of  schools,  elected  by  the  directors  of  the 
Bchool  districts.  In  New  York  the  Legislature  of  1847,  at  the  in- 
stance of  several  boards  of  Supervisors,  abolished  the  ofHce  of  county 
Superintendent.  The  schools  of  the  State  did  not  retrograde,  to  be 
sure.  It  was  not  accordant  with  the  nature  of  the  people  to  permit 
this.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  system  was  not  in  good  working 
order.  The  Township  school  officers  became,  from  their  peculiar  posi- 
tion, almost  irresponsible,  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  supernumer- 
ary. So  great  disorder  reigned  that  it  became  impossible  for  the  State 
Superintendent  to  obtain  reliable  figures  for  his  annual  reports.  He 
got  statistics  and  the  Legislature  printed  them,  but  they  were  utterly 
unreliable  and  valueless.  Now  we  do  not  consider  it  the  principal 
duty  of  that  office  to  make  an  annual  report;  but  we  do  declare  that 
a  school  system,  where  it  is  not  practicalDle  for  him  to  do  that  work^ 
must  be  wretchedly  out  of  gear  in  other  respects.  So  thought  our 
New  York  brethren  :  and  we  accordingly  find  the  last  Legislature  fram- 
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VTig  ■&  law  which,  to  be  aure,  does  not  re-establish  the  abrogated  office, 
but  creates  school  comr-.issioners  for  the  several  assembly  districts,  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  supervision,  etc.,  formerly  committed  to  town- 
ship officials.  An  improvement  is  manifested  in  the  fact  that  the  new 
officers,  being  better  paid  for  their  work,  will  be  more  generally  likely 
to  do  it  well. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Illinois  will  profit  from  this  experience,  and, 
for  some  years  at  least,  leave  the  school  commissionership  undisturbed. 
If  it  is  abolished,  to  give  way  for  a  similar  office  with  a  larger  arena  of 
jurisdiction,  we  are  confident  that  educational  men  will  very  speedily 
regret  the  change.  The  new  functionary  may  be  better  compensated 
than  the  present  half  starved  commissioner,  but  he  will  have  more  to 
do  than  he  can  possibly  perform.  His  influence  on  our  schools  will  be 
so  diffused  as  to  be  annihilated.  "Spread  out"  over  so  wide  a  surface, 
he  cannot  but  bo  "very  thin"  in  every  place.  Besides,  a  commissioner 
having  jurisdiction  over  a  multitude  of  counties,  will  be  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  of  the  people;  and  his  movements  will  never  be  a  theme 
of  public  int-erest.  In  this  case,  he  will  soon  be  felt  to  be  a  sort  of 
cancer  or  fungus  excrescence,  feeding  on  the  public  treasure  and  de- 
pleting the  revenues,  but  of  no  particular  benefit  to  the  body  politic; 
and  it  will  alvrays  be  a  very  easy  thing  for  a  scheming  politician,  to 
push  a  bill  through  the  Legislature  to  lop  him  off.  A  change,  there- 
fore, in  this  particular  may,  perhaps,  be  of  benefit  to  the  new  office- 
holder, but  must  be  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  education :  and  we  hope 
it  will  not  be  undertaken.  We  are  willing  to  pay  our  county  commis- 
sioners better,  and  so  to  show  that  we  prize  their  labors;  but  till  better 
enlightened,  we  must  insist  that  there  shall  be  no  innovation  made,  no 
experimenting,  no  empiricism  with  this  feature  of  the  system. 

We  now  approach  a  field,  where  every  inhabitant  of  the  Prairie  State 
cannot  but  feel  an  eager  interest :  we  mean  the  arrangements  pertaining 
directly  to  the  schools  themselves.  iMuch  has  been  said  eloquently  on 
nil  sides  of  the  question.  We  do  not  think  that  the  good  sense  ot  our 
people  will  tolerate  a  wide  departure  from  the  present  form  of  adminis- 
tration. It  may  answer  for  a  French  people  to  establish  an  "indivisible 
republic,"  which  shall  be  removed  one  step  onl}'  from  empire  and  des- 
potism, annihilating  home  and  local  jurisdiction;  but  a  people  of  Ai\- 
glo-Saxon  proclivities,  jealous  of  individual  rights  and  personal  liberty, 
will  never  acquiesce  in  the  surrender  of  local  control  of  school  matters. 

Where  they  send  their  children  to  be  educated,  they  will  demand  a 
voice  in  the  general  economy,  and  will  never  consent  cheerfully  to  the 
establishment  of  public  schools,  over  which  they  have  no  control.  They 
will  always  be  opposed  to  a  policy  of  consolidation  and  centralization.  The 
school  district  is  a  little  republic,  in  which  every  man  is  a  citizen  and 
legislator;  and  he  feels  his  personal  importance  enhanced  by  that  fact. 
The  influence  is  mo.st  felicitous,  disciplining  every  citizen  of  the  town- 
ship for  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  State:  for 
the  state  should  not  be  an  aggregation  of  individual  atoms,  but  as  one 
body  having  many  members,  every  one  of  them  indispensable  in  the 
fonstituting  of  the  perfect  whole. 
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We  are  very  ■williug  to  concede,  however,  that  it  is  \erj  likely  that 
our  local  school  arrangements  shall  be  somewhat  modified,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  better  systematized;  and  that  the  duties  and  powers  of 
officers  should  be  more  perfectly  defined.  This  would  be  an  improve- 
ment rather  than  an  innovation,  and  would  tend  to  mature  rather  than 
revolutionize  our  educational  polity.  Certainly  it  would  not  impair  the 
conlidance  of  the  people  in  the  permanence  and  consequent  success  of 
the  system.  We  will  take  this  opportunity  to  suggest  the  form  which 
we  deem  best  calculated  to  preserve  the  advantages,  and  avoid  the  in- 
conveniences of  our  local  arrangements. 

The  Township  Board  of  Edncation  should  be  continued.  Changes 
might  be  made  in  its  constitution,  which  would  make  it  niore  republi- 
can in  principle,  and  at  the  same  time  more  efficient  in  action.  Let  its 
members  be  divided  into  two  or  three  classes,  so  that  one  might  be 
elected  every  year;'  thus  securing  the  advantages  of  popular  election, 
while  retaining  in  office  a  sufficient  number  already  familiar  with  their 
duties,  and  avoiding  the  disadvantages  of  entire  change.  But  we 
would  provide  that  the  members  of  this  board  should  not  be  elected  by 
general  ticket.  In  order  that  every  part  of  the  township  should  be 
equally  represented,  the  territory  should  be  divided  equitably  into 
wards  or  school  districts,  every  one  of  which  should  be  entitled  to  elect 
a  fair  proportion  of  members  of  the  board.  The  law  could  be  modified 
to  provide  that  the  iiiembers  from  each  ward  or  district  should  consti- 
tute a  local  committee,  to  take  the  oversight  of  matters  pertaining  to 
their  respective  territories,  etc.,  while  all  the  general  duties  were  im- 
posed upon  the  whole  board.  Upon  this  body  of  men  should  be  de- 
volved the  power  and  imposed  the  duty,  to  build  and  keep  in  repair  a 
suitable  school  house  in  each  district;  supply  it  with  proper  furniture, 
fixtures,  apparatus,  text-books  and  library;  employ,  license  and  pay  all 
teachers  in  the  same,  always  having  one  for  at  least  every  forty  scholars  in 
attendence,  an'^'  with  power  to  dismiss  them  at  any  time  for  proper  cause 
which  shall  be  duly  determined;  and  in  short  to  exercise  a  general  over- 
sight over  the  schools,  and  discharge  all  duties  usually  assigned  to  di- 
rectors and  trustees.  They  might  be  also  empowered  to  elect  a  clerk, 
paying  him  a  proper  salary,  who  should  perform  the  office  of  secretary 
to  the  board,  examine  teachers  prior  to  their  employment,  act  as  school 
visitor,  and  prepare  an  annual  report. 

This  would  be  a  simple  arrangement,  combining  the  advantages  and 
avoiding  the  defects  of  our  present  law.  It  is  no  novelty,  having  been 
already  tried  and  tested  in  the  east.  It  obviates  entirely  the  evil  of 
having  feeble  schools  taught  by  illy  paid  teachers,  scattered  here  and 
there  over  a  township,  and  provides,  instead,  a  uniform  system  of  graded 
schools,  in  every  ward  or  school  district,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
economy  of  the  expense.  Nor  need  the  improvement  stop  here. 
Every  board  of  education  should  be  required  to  establish  a  High 
School  or  academical  institution,  which  should  be  free  to  all  pupils 
in  the  several  public  schools,  that  have  successfully  prosecuted  the 
different  studies  usual  in  such  places.  If  a  township  should  be  too  sparse- 
ly populated  or  otherwise  incapacitated,  then  let  the  Boards  of  several 
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towns  combine  tlieir  ability  for  the  establishniciit  of  such  an  in>titiition. 
By  thus  extending  the  benefits  of  our  system,  the  necessity  will  be  ob- 
viated, to  a  great  extent  at  least,  of  establishing;  academies  by  private 
enterprise,  the  facilities  in  which  are  accessablo  only  to  those  havinj^ 
money  to  pay  for  them. 

The  establishment  of  a  State  University,  for  the  education  of  all 
students  who  have  completed  their  academical  studies,  and  are  desirous 
to  perfect  their  acquirements,  would  be  the  copestone  of  the  whole 
structure;  and  would  afford  to  the  humblest,  educational  facilities  un- 
surpassed by  those  now  enjoyed  in  older  and  more  favored  States  of  our 
Union. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  portray,  briefly,  a  method  of  maturing:  our 
educational  policy,  which,  without  an  attempt  to  unsettle  or  revolution- 
ize the  system  now  existing,  will  multiply  its  advantages  and  render 
them,  at  the  same  time,  generally  accessablo;  and  meanwhile  accepta- 
ble to  the  masses  of  our  people,  who  are  always  generous  and  liberal  to 
any  extent,  when  convinced  of  the  utility  or'  any  project  which  may 
be  confided  to  their  judgment.  ptolemaios. 

"  EoYPT,"  Sept.  30, 1856. 


THE    INDIAN    SUMMER 


BY    ARTHUR  A.   CLOYKS. 


Ye  who  love  the  golden  Autumn, 
With  its  mystic,  dreamy  sunlight, 
With  it  trees  of  many  colors, 
With  its  thousand  yellow  eorufields. 
With  its  broad  tields  of  Mondaimin. 
With  its  clear  and  silvery  moonlight. 
And  its  lonesome  sounds  and  voices, 
Voices  heard  in  the  calm  twilight 
'Neath  the  starlight  and  the  miduight, 
In  the  country  and  the  city. 
On  the  mountain  or  the  prairie. 
Voices  telling  us  that  Summer 
Dreams  no  more  upon  the  hillside, 
Telling  us  the  year  is  dying. 
As  the  forest  leaves  are  falling: — 
Ye  who  love  these  sounds  ;ind  voiceK, 
Of  the  gidden  Indian  Sunnner, 
Listen  to  this  rhymeless  legend, 
Of  the  melancholy  Autumn. 

Lovely  is  the  Indian  Summar, 
With  its  dim  and  dreanjy  splendor, 
When  the  birch  tree  and  the  maple 
Wave  likebamvers  on  tiie  mountain, 
When  within  the  silent  forest 
Sits  the  Chetowaik,  the  plover. 
And  above  the  di.stant  mountain. 
Sails  Kcneu,  the  great  war  eagle, 
Slowly  through  the  fields  of  ether — 
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And  the  birds  are  llyirii;  HOiitlnvard. 

To  tlio  triijjir  (jroTcs  and  Islands, 

To  till'  waviiij;;,  widi^  savannas, 

Flying  from  the  wintry  tenippsts. 

That  shall  soon  swec])  thr(Mi!;h  the  vallevB, 

Bearing  on  their  mighty  pinions. 

P'eiitheiy  flake.s  to  shroud  the  hillside, 

Shroud  in  white  the  plains  and  mountains, 

And  the  lone  aud'leatless  forest. 

'Tis  a  melanclioly  season — 
Earth  seems  but  a  realm  of  sadness, 
And  the  years  that  have  departed, 
Rise  before  us  in  their  glory, 
In  their  beauty  and  their  glory. 
Rising  solemn  and  majestic  — 
And  the  heart  turns  sadly  from  them 
To  the  dim  realm  of  I'oiiemah, 
To  the  land  of  the  hereafter. . 

Many  a  lesson  Autumn  teaches, 
If  we  will  but  hear  the  music, 
Of  her  myriad  solemn  voices. 
Many  a  lesson  of  the  swiftness. 
Of  the  hours  of  our  exi.stence 
We  are  passing  from  our  places, 
To  return  no  more  forever. 
As  the  golden  year  is  dying. 
On  the  mountains  and  the  cornfields, 
'Neath  the  misty  Indian  Summer, 
And  the  melancholy  Autumn. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  1S56. 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF   A   DISTRICT   SCHOOL   TEACHER, 


I  am  not  sure,  Messrs.  Editors  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  that  what  I 
xhall  now  write  belongs  strictly  within  your  province;  but  )'ou  shall  see 
for  yourselves,  and  then,  if,  either  in  the  design  or  the  getting-up,  it 
falls  beneath  the  grade  Editors  generally  establish  for  a  guide,  you  will, 
of  course,  exercise  your  professional  prerogative  of  pitching  it  under  the 
table,  s(xnH  ccremonie. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  office  the  other  evening,  with  my  friend  G.  It 
was  the  first  time  this  season  a  fire  was  necessary  for  comfort,  and  the 
genial  warmth  it  sent  out  seemed  to  freshen  my  friend  and  mo  in  our 
remembrances  of  winter  evening  entertainments,  ''time  gone."  G.  used 
to  teach  school  in  one  of  the  Southern  Districts  of  Illinois,  and  after 
he  had  sat  down  with  me  and  repeated  some  of  hxs  pcdagngical  exp'bri- 
♦•nce,  the  conversation  turned  to  this  subject  on  the  occasion  first  re- 
ferred to  above.  I  made  a  promise  to  myself  to  write  out  his  story  for 
publication,  and,  although  some  of  its  points  may  have  escaped  me  by 
t.his  time,  I  now  address  myself  to  the  task. 
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"i  was  but  litde  iibove  sixteen,  "  suid  my  iVicud  "when  I  wa.^  in- 
duced, by  circum-stauccs  I  need  not  relate,  to  undertake  tlie  tuition  of 
some  twenty  pupils  in  the  conunon  branches,  at  Liberty  School-house, 

"Township ,    District Sruth,    F.an^^e \Vcst."     It  was 

full  fifteen  miles  from  the  city  where  resided  my  family,  and  the  boon 
companions  of  iny  youth.  It  was  a  weary,  lonir  way,  J  thouj^ht,  and 
my  new  home  (for  a  season)  was  among  total  strangers.  It  was  win- 
ter too,  and  Oh  !  how  I  dreaded  the  'journey.'  But  1  went  with  many 
misgivings — not  the  least  auiong  which  was  a  modest  feeling  of  inca- 
pacity to  lill  my  new  and  responsible  position.  1  bade  farewell  to 
mother,  brothers,  sisters  and  friends,  proniising  them  to  return  every 
two  weeks,  at  farthest  Jog,  jog,  J.  w^cnt,  over  the  rough  road  in 
farmer  Short's  wagon  on  my  novel  errand.  I  had  arranged  with  farmer 
Short  to  board  at  his  house,  which  was  but  a  few  steps  from  'Jjiberty 
School-house  '  We  arrived  at  length,  and  I  was  confused  and  abashed 
at  the  cordiality  with  which  I  was  received  by  the  lady  and  the  elder 
children.  I  never  will  forget  the  strings  of  sausage  that  adorned 
the  walls  of  the  basement  kitchen,  w'hich  met  my  eyes — or  lather, 
which  my  eyes  met,  as  we  went  down  to  supper  on  the  memorable 
'  first  night.'  That  was  Saturday.  There  was  to  be  a  meeting  at  the 
school-house  next  day,  and  this  was  a  great  relief  to  my  already  biueish 
mind.  Sunday  came,  and  if  there  ever  was  a  Sabbath  it  was  then. 
No  bells  ringing — no  noise— no  gay  parade  of  people  in  their  'tlx-ups' 
— nothing  but  stillness,  and  the  holiest  sort  of  quiet,  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  At  that  hour  I  stepped  over  the  stile  and  walked  slowly 
to  the  service.  The  congregation  had  just  finished  singiisg  as  I  entered 
the  school-house.  If  General  Washington  had  arisen  from  the  grave, 
I  don't  think  his  appearance  would  have  occasioned  a  greater  stare 
than  did  mine.  Now,  I  am  not  particularly  handsome,  nor  do  1  believe 
I  am  positively  ugly.  I  am  sure  my  dress  was  not  such  as  to  attract 
notice.  But  I  was  a  stranger — I  thought  this  would  account  for  it. 
A  voice  near  me,  in  a  whi-spcr,  said :  '  It's  the  new  master.'  Had  a  can- 
non been  fired  by  my  side,  the  rjiport  would  not  have  stuaned  me  more. 
I  would  have  given  anything,  almost,  for  a  seat  near  the  door  to  sink 
into,  but  there  was  none  vacant,  and  I  was  obliged,  with  a  di/zy  head 
and  trembling  limbs,  to  make  my  way  clear  up  to  the  'amen  corner,' 
where  I  was  tiie  object  of  the  minilitcst  scrutiny.  At  least  1  thought  I 
was. 

The  service  continued.  I  could  see  big  tears  dropping  down  the 
"wrinkled  cheelcs  of  the  good  man  who  preached.  I  observed  the  rising 
and  falling  inflexion  of  his  (uiivering  voice,  but  not  a  single  word  he 
said  did  I  heed  or  hear.  1  dared  not  look  around  on  tlie  congregation, 
and  if  to  them  I  appourcd  religiously  devout,  I  am  quite  certain  it  was 
on  account  of  no  premeditated  effort  of  niinc.  The  bonedictiot\  and 
discourse  came  at  length,  and  so  did  relief,  but  thoy  all  came  together. 
Those  few  words,  'It's  the  new  master,'  rang  in  my  ears  like  a  knoll. 

Monday  came — blue  Monday  for  mo.  I  would  fain  have  urged  ill- 
ness, but  .1  felt  T  was  '  in  for  it,'  and  my  pride  of  character  conldn'i, 
bear  a  failure.      Farmer  Short,  being  tjne  of  the  Diroftors.  very  politely 
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(strange  I  did  not  think  it  so.)  volunteered  to  ajisi.st  me  to  organize  tbo 
school.  I  thanked  him  nnd  respectfully  insisted  that  I  would  not 
impose  that  kindness  on  him.  He  said  it  was  no  trouble  at  all — that 
he  was  entirely  at  liesure  that  morning — that  he  knew  most  of  the 
subscribers'  children,  and  that,  he  doubted  not,  he  could  help  me  a 
good  deal  about  arranging  classes,  etc.,  etc.  1  didn't  want  to  push  the 
thing  too  far — it  wouldn't  be  prudent — so  I  again  mentioned  my  grateful- 
ness for  his  confounded  officiousness,  and  we  started  off  together.  By 
83  ne  moans  one  of  the  Short  bo3'S,  who  had  offered  to  make  a  fire  for  me, 
had  upset  the  stove,  and  there  stood  some  dozen  or  so  scholars  of  both 
sexes,  with  folded  arms  and  bent  backs,  shivering  around  the  'ruins.' 
Now  this  circumstance,  however  unfortunate  it  was  in  itself,  to  me  was 
not  half  so  terrible  as  I  made  believe.  It  was  an  excellent  excuse  for 
appearing  flurried. 

Well,  we  tugged  away  as  best  we  could,  and  in  space  of  half  an 
hour  got  the  stove  up,  the  pipe  adjusted  and  a  rousing  fire  started. 
By  this  time  IMr.  Director  Hhort  had  thought  of  some 'urgent  business 
which  reqiiirod  immediate  attention.  He  had  no  apprehensions,  how- 
ever, but  that  I  could  manage  to  get  along  without  his  services.  I 
agreed  with  him  most  cheerfully  and,  bidding  me  and  the  scholars  good 
morning,  he  took  his  leave.  How  I  commenced  operations — how  my 
classes  were  formed — what  rules  I  laid  down  in  the  organization  of  my 
first  school,  I  shall  not  stop  to  tell;  but  I  know  I  succeeded  better  than 
I  would  have  done  had  I  friend  Short  to  watch  my  movements. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  with  my  story.  The  vexations  I  encouutei'ed 
were  not  few.  I  can  see  now  many  errors  I  was  led  into  through  my 
inexperience  aud  extreme  youth,  I  tried  hard,  very  hard,  to  do  my 
duty.  The  neighborhood  saw  and  appreciated  my  efforts,  and  were 
not  disposed  to  complain  of  any  dereliction  they  may  have  noticed. 
Every  fortnight  I  went  home,  told  ray  petty  griefs  to  my  beloved  mo- 
ther, received  her  sympathy  andkind  words  of  consolation,  and  returned 
with  renev/ed  vigor  to  my  task.  I  had  engaged  to  teach  thirteen 
weeks,  at  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  scholnr.  This  was  Ioav  wages,  but  I 
had  been  without  employment  and  had  determined  that  my  mother  was 
sufficiently  taxed  to  support  the  younger  members  of  our  family,  v/ith- 
out  being  burdened  to  find  food  aud  clothes  for  me;  and,  as  no  other 
opening  offered,  I  deemed  it  well  to  accept  this. 

Time  passed,  and  my  long  quarter  came  to  a  close.  On  Friday  af- 
ternoon, the  last  of  my  school,  everyone  of  my  patrons  came  and  paid 
their  bills  Oh  !  How  iight  was  my  heart  the  following  day^,  as  I  took  my 
little  bundle  of  books  and  clothes  and  walked  all  the  way  home  And 
did  I  not  feel  happy  when,  kissing  my  fond  parent,  I  laid  in  her  lap 
twenty-six  dollars  of  shining  American  gold?  Never,  while  I  live,  will 
I  forget  that  other  reward,  better  and  dearer  far,  that  av.'aited  me. 
With  a  great  tear  in  each  eye  she  drew  me  lo  her,  and  the  words  she 
uttered  were:    "  William,  mij  hrave  Ixi/!" 

But  this  was  not  all  my  friend's  exporience  in  school-keeping.  With 
your  per.uission,  Messrs  Editors,  at  some  future  time,  I  will  trouble 
your  readers  with  further  rcccollections  of  Gr.'s  career  as  a  country 
•■"'"oolnuister. 
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THE       ARTIST 


BY   HENSTMEL. 


I  knew  of  one  within  whose  clear,  deep  soul 

Were  wells  of  wisdom      His  snow-bound  temple* 

Seemed  beautiful  in  the  rich  suuset  of 

His  life.     His  lips  were  eloquent  in  praise 

Of  his  high  art,  for  all  his  years  were  given 

To  its  untbldinw.    Nor  yet  the  marble 

Of  Pentelicus  beneath  his  touch 

Became  a  thing  ot  life,  nor  Raphael's 

Colors  objectsof  his  skill.     Yet  Nature 

Ever  stole  upon  his  sense,  with  sweetness 

And  with  joy.     One  by  one  arose  the 

Imperishable  forms  of  living  Ihings, 

Of  outward  and  of  iuward  life,  until 

The  heaven  of  his  boundless  thought,  shone  forth 

In  constellated  beauty.     He  would  note 

The  freckle  of  a  flower,  and  every  tint, 

Follow  through  its  gi-adations.     He  sat,  a 

Pupil  of  Nature's  sweetest  harmonies. 

Her  golden  industries,  economies,  and  truths; 

Her  dignities,  and  graces.     His  soul's  bright  fire 

Difl"ussed  itself  along  the  living  air. 

And  human  hearts  grew  lustrous  in  its  blaze. 

Bright  scenes  of  Charity,  and  Faith,  and  Hope, 

Of  triumph  over  Wrong,  of  high  Resolve, 

All  Aspirations,  all  Allegories, 

Whatever  might  bless  or  cheer  the  heart  of  man, 

Refine  his  pleasure,  chasten,  and  instruct. 

Passed  through  the  gorgeous  temple  of  his  Mind, 

To  come  again  in  beauty  rebaptized, 

And  consecrate  the  puqioses  of  good. 

He  gave  to  each  the  color  of  his  soul. 

The  hue  of  immortality.     Great  truths, 

Which  he  had  gathered  from  the  sea  and  air, 

Torn  from  the  granite  crowns  of  hoary  hills, 

Extorted  from  the  earth,  or  plucked  from  out 

That  cloudy  girdle  of  bright  mysteries 

Remote  in  "heaven — zone  of  eternal  light — 

In  him,  were  poems  of  pure  harmony. 

Were  pictures  pefected  in  light  and  shade 

To  be  spread  out  on  uiidecaying  walls, 

Or  gems,  prepared  and  polished  with  nice  art, 

To  be  reset  in  ever-dyiug  panes. 

And  so  in  him  become  the  Beautiful 

A  part  of  earth's  diviner  liaht  and  joy, 

And  of  Philosopliy  a  part,  her  charm, 

So  that  she  seemed  attractive,  not  severe, 

Graceful  in  mien  and  tender  in  her  look. 

O  with  what  pride  the  Artist  felt  his  power, 

And  with  what  joy,  saw  elemental  forms 

By  slow  developments  take  grander  shapes, 

More  brilliant  hues,  proportions  more  exact, 

'Till  e'en  the  finest  fibre  of  the  soul. 

ye 
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Could  feel  tlie  pulse-beat  ^If  titer  luWniglit  ik\ef. 
Sounding  through  all  their  golden  arteries 
Interminable  Life,  and  Light  Supreme 
Convolving  all. 

What  vigilance,  what  thought. 
What  zeal,  v/hat  dauntless  purpose  and  how  pta?Ej, 
Must  have  inspired  the  unflagging  soul 
To  consnnunations  of  such  high  import 
And  wondrous  skill.     And  now  he  couM  surrey 
The  past,  in  this  the  twilight  of  his  year, 
"With  sweet  content.    As  some  astronomer 
Delights  to  dwell  on  new  discovered  worlds, 
Speak  of  their  magnitude,  volocity, 
And  light,  their  orbits  and  their  distances, 
So  he,  in  the  full  fervor  of  his  soul, 
Would  speak  of  those,,  to  which  his  industry 
Had  given  furm,  and  force  and  tendencies, 
Celestial  in  their  kind,  ample  in  power 
To  cope  with  essences  and  spirits  rare. 
In  volving  and  evolving  all  things  pure, 
Rounding  the  thrones  of  ever-lr\iDg  thought 
Concentric-like,  as  seven-mooned  Saturn  seemjc. 
In  the  bright  blaze  of  his  imperial  rings. 
It  seems  a  little  thing,  into  the  tide 
Whose  fluent  life  is  scarcely  felt  or  sees, 
To  cast  a  pebble  and  disturb  its  rest. 
The  presence  of  that  grain  of  common  earth;. 
Is  visible  in  each  receding  wave. 
Tremble  in  every  drop,  and  floats  away 
Into  some  distance  that  we  know  not  of. 
It  is  a  giant  task,  an  act  sublime, 
When  human  passions  have  begun  their  sway. 
To  keep  the  v/aves  of  feeling  and  of  thought 
Within  the  soul,  transparent  and  serene  ; 
So  to  apportion  Knowledge,  Wisdom,  Truth, 
In  all  their  multiplicites,  and  forms, 
Tbat  they  shall  glow  in  bright  reflection  there. 
Like  stars  seen  glimmering  on  pacific  seas. 
To  such  an  one  the  world  give.?  little  praise. 
Less  useful  artists  win  their  country's  fame, 
Unasked,  mankind  bestow  a  gilded  tomb. 
The  Teacher  neeis  them  not,  for  every  souif 
That  grows  in  perfect  stature  at  his  feet, 
Becomes  a  tongue  to  "syllable  his  name" 
Forever  and  forever  —  a  monument 
Whose  solid  base  the  boandless  Universe. 
Peoria,  Oct.  1856. 


ExrERiENCE  IN  TEACHING.  —  Education  is  a  thing  which  concernjf- 
everybody,  and  therefore,  by  a  common  fallacy,  everybody  thinke  he 
understands  it,  and  thinks  his  own  opinion  on  it  as  good  as  any  one's 
else.  Hence  multitudes  of  perssns  who  have  never  made  this  subject 
^heir  actual  sHidt/,  yet  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  write,  (that  is, 
to  instruct  the  public,)  on  it.  Now  on  the  subject  of  gunnery,  or 
dancing,  or  shooting,  or  military  tactics,  this  is  not  th  ecase;  every  one 
fe  not  concerned  in  these  as  he  is  in  education,  and  hence  it  is  not 
♦very  cue  who  has,  or  even  thinks  he  has  an  opinion  on  them. 
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PITHY      LETTER 


^n  A.  Constantine  Barry,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in   Wisconsin: 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  14th  reached  me  to-day.  My  opinion  is 
clear  and  decided  that  the  moet  perfect  system  of  pubHc  iijstruction 
which  can  be  devised  in  this  country,  is  that  which  for  a  time  prevailed 
in  this  State,  viz:  a  town  superintendent  iu  each  town;  one  or  more 
■county  suporintcudeuts  in  each  county — (say  one  for  each  Assembly 
district) — and  a  state  superintendent.  You  are  undoubtedly  aware  of 
the  duties  of  these  several  officers  under  our  system,  and  the  legal  pow- 
ers and  judicial  jurisdiction  that  was  conferred  on  them.  The  last 
(which  I  believe  has  not  been  imitated  by  several  states  which  imitated 
the  mere  form  of  haviog  officers  called  by  their  names)  was,  if  not  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  whole,  at  least  that  one  without  which  all 
the  rest  amounted  to  comparatively  nothing.  You  must  clothe  your 
school  officers  with  authority  if  you  wish  them  to  have  weight  in  the 
community  and  be  looked  up  to;  and  then  again,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  successful  schools  where  any  quarrelsome  man  in  the  state  can 
plunge  a  school  district  into  contention  and  litigation  in  the  ordinary 
courts  of  law.  Our  laws  did  not  prevent  an  aggrieved  party  in  very 
many  cases  from  going  to  a  court  of  law. 

But  it  opened  another  class  of  courts  to  him  where  there  were  no 
lawyers,  no  costs  or  fees,  and  no  wire  drawn  technicalities;  in  short, 
where  a  man  familiar  with  schools,  and  who  ought  to  be  familiar  with 
school  la^rs — who  ought  to  be  above  local  escitements  and  paltry  preju- 
dices— acted  as  a  judge,  a  jury,  a  court  of  conciliation,  a  court  of  law, 
a  court  of  equity,  and,  finally,  as  a  firm  and  sensible  y/-/e??rZ  of  all  par- 
ties! Our  county  superintendents  answered  to  a  county  court,  and  the 
few  appeals  that  went  up  from  their  decisions,  went  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent, who,  in  school  cases,  (commenced  before  a  County  Superin- 
tendent, or  before  himself)  answered  to  a  court  of  appeals. 

In  our  State  he  was  and  is  an  officer  within  his  jurisdiction,  the  most 
absolute  known  to  our  laws.  No  legislature,  perhaps,  would  at  once,  and 
directly  have  conferred  such  powers.  It  grew  gradually  out  of  circum- 
tsauces,  and  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case — unless  the  schools  were  to  be 
swamped  by  litigation,  and  unless  the  vast  machinery  necessary  to  car- 
ry on  nearly  12, COO  schools,  and  to  annually  pay  from  the  public  treas- 
ury over  a  million  of  dollars,  was  to  be  left  to  fall  into  irregularity  and 
inefficienc3\  And  never  have  our  people  complained  of  the  high  and 
summary  powers  of  the  State  Superintendent.  In  the  few  questions 
ever  raised  on  the  subject,  they  have  invariably  stood  by  him.  Indeed, 
I  hardly  now  recollect  an  instance  of  such  a  question  getting  to  any 
extent  before  the  public,  unless  in  the  case  of  my  decision,  in  the  case 
of  Quiglej  vs.  Gilford,  (on  the  subject  of  compelling  Catholic  children 
to  read  the  version  of  the  Bible  used  by  Protestant-8,  and  to  attend 
Protestant  religious  servicer.) 
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This  is  a  question  on  which  so  much  sensitiveness  exists  in  the  piib- 
Kc  mind,  that  my'decision  called  out  a  few  public  murmurs,  but  tho 
newspiipers  of  the  State,  almost  in  a  body,  without  reference  to  any 
party  or  sect,  rushed  to  my  defense,  and  .suftc-ined  me  triumphantly. 
Our  State  Superintendent  always  has  the  flood-tide  of  public  sympathy 
in  his  favor — and  he  must  decide  outraijcuudij  not  to  have  the  entire 
community  on  his  side. 

I  don't  remember,  and  have  no  statistical  table  to  show,  before  me, 
how  many  cases  were  appealed  annually  froin  the  county  oificers  to  the 
State  Superintendent,  while  we  had  county  Superintendents.  (The  lat- 
ter office  was  abolished  before  I  becama  State  Superintendent.)  I 
know  however  they  were  very  few.  I  can  speak  for  this  county,  for 
the  two  terms  in  which  I  held  its  superintendency.  There  was  not  a 
single  case  appealed  during  those  two  terms.  Nay,  there  was  scarcely 
a  case  carried  out  in  form  before  me.  When  I  found  one  was  arising, 
I  always  asked  the  parties  to  wait  until  I  could  come  on  the  ground  and 
talk  with  them  face  to  face  on  the  subject,  In  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  they  assented  to  this,  and  I  have  not  a  single  case  in  recollec- 
tion where  I  failed  to  settle  the  matter  to  the  comparative,  and  fre- 
quently to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all.  1  presume  this  was  very  much 
the  same  over  the  entire  State.  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  a  sj's- 
tem  where  the  officers  are  not  armed  with  proper  powers.  I  do  not 
mean  the  mere  power  of  advising,  (if  that  can  be  called  a  power,)  but 
with  authority  to  enforce,  by  removals  from  office,  by  withholding  the 
public  money,  &c.     It  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  any  efficient  system. 

Our  county  superintendency  operated  admirably.  No  intelligent  man 
will  now  deny  this.  When  the  law  first  went  into  effect  that  very  able 
man,  John  C.  Spencer,  was  superintendent.  Through  his  efficient 
deputy,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Randal,  he  solicited  able  and  public  spirited 
men  throughout  the  State  to  become  candidates  for  the  local  superin- 
tendencies.  Many  a  man  did  so,  and  was  elected,  [by  the  supervisors] 
who  "would  not  have  looked  at"  what  many  at  the  time  would  have 
considered  much  more  important  offices.  Many  of  them  were  or  had 
been  teachers,  but  they  were  not  a  band  of  opinionated,  crotchety 
pedagogues;  they  were  of  genei'al  information — of  knowledge  of  the 
world — of  standing.  Theywere  not  men  who  could  be  sunk  down  into 
agents  and  puffers  for  book  publishers!  Two  dollars  a  day  [and  no 
margin  for  'roast  beef,'  paid  their  horse  hire,  and  for  their  time  and  ef- 
forts they  found  their  pay  in  the  good  which  they  daily  saw  themselves 
accomplishing!  Oh,  sir,  I  look  back  with  delight  to  a  period  of  my 
lite  when  I  was  facing  storms,  breaking  through  winter  drifts,  going 
without  regular  meals,  to  bear  what  1  may  term  the  missionary  cross 
among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  this  county. 

How  the  'new  officer'  was  dreaded,  at  his  first  approach,  by  fossil 
school  masters  and  jealous  town  officers!     They  had  some  occasion  to 

dread  him.     I  remember  well  my  first  visit  to  the  town  of  ,  to 

examine  teachers.  That  was  before  we  had  town  superintendents,  and 
while  we  had  three  commissioners  and  three  inspectors  in  each  town. 
In  the  town  of these  were  all  my  political  and  personal  friends, 


and  thovctbre  came  out  very  cordially  to  mcot  me  at  tlio  cxami nation. 
They  were  the  leading  men  of  the  town  ;  two  of  theiu  decidedly  its 
magnates.  One  of  the  magnates  had  a  daughter,  and  anuthcr  a  sister, 
to  be  examined.  Eoth  of  the  young  ladies  had  taught  for  several  sea- 
sons, and  were  not  aware  that  it  was  necessary  for  fhcm  to  think  of 
looking  over  their  ."Studies  or  'brightening  up'  for  the  examination. 
Their  father's  and  brother's  friend,  the  man  whom  their  fathers  and 
brothers  had  supported  for  office,  reject  them?  The  idea  was  prepos- 
terous !  I  prolonged  the  examination  half  an  hour  revolving  bitterly 
in  ray  own  mind  how  I  should  perform  my  duty  with  any  degree  of 
grace.  Seeing  no  way  to  do  this,  I  linally  shut  my  eyes  and  took  the 
leap.  I  rejected  the  entire  class.  Had  a  Ftunning  clap  of  thunder 
broke  from  that  clear  April  sky,  there  would  not  have  been  such  a  mo- 
mentary look  of  surprise.  The  nest  instant  mortification  and  wounded 
feelings  filled  the  room  with  sobs.  I  escaped;  but  then  1  had  accepted 
an  invitation  to  take  tea  and  stay  over  night  with  magnate  uunjber  one. 
Here  was  a  new  trial.  I  marched  over,  as  cool  'just  about,'  as  a  sold- 
ier mounting  'the  deadly  imminent  breach,'  with  Hydor  Ali  or  a  Rus- 
sian garriaou  on  the  other  side.  We  got  dovvn  to  the  tea  table.  The 
Squire  evidently  had  a  terrible  choking  sensation  about  the  throat. 
Finally  he  tho't   he   must  relieve  his  mind,  and  he  said — 'Randall, 

what   did   you  reject' for?'     At  that  moment entered 

the  room,  with  eyes  redder  than  another  Niube's.  Said  I,  '  You  hear 
your  father's  question,  can  you  ajswer  it  for  me?'  '  I  suppose,  sir, 
because  I  was  not  qualified,'  was  the  reply.  '  Exactly,'  said  1 — • 
'Squire,  be  good  enough  to  pa.':s  me  the  bread?' 

The  next  morning and  two  other  rejected  and  dejected  ones, 

were  started  oif  bj  their  parents  for  the  academy.  I  told  them  I  thought 
with  two  or  three  weeks  of  rubbing  up,  they  would  '  pass  muster.' 
But  no,  they  had  made  up  their  minds  that  they  would  be  beholden  to  no 
man's  lenity  in  the  future.  They  went  to  the  academy.  They  staid 
until  they  became  polished  scholars,  and  on  two  of  them  I  afterwards 
conferred  state  certificates,  as  teachers  of  the  highest  grade  of  attain- 
ment and  practical  skill.  Now  for  the  moral  of  this  anecdote.  I  know 
that  the  law  creating  county  superintendents,  was  terribly  unpopular  in 

the  town  of ,  even  before  I  came  down  on  them  'like  a  wolf  on 

the  fold  !'  They  thought  it  a  terrible  thing  in  theory  to  clothe  a  'cen- 
tral' officer  with  such  powers,  and  certainly  tliey  had  found  it  no  joke 
in  practice!     So,   when  a  few  months  a.''terwards  1  turned  my  horses' 

heads  into  the  quiet  little  valley  of  the ,  1  could  not  but  reflect 

with  what  secret,  if  not  open,  aversion  I  should  be  received  in  the 
schools.  However,  remembering  'faint  lieart  never  won'  any  thing 
worth  having,  I  drove  straight  to  the  'Squires  atid  'put  up.'  Hi.s 
nephew,  a  fine  young  man,  was  the  new  town  superintendent..  On  I 
wen^  for  two  or  three  days  through  the  schools,  calmly  and  (irmly  ad- 
ministering praise  or  censure  as  1  thought  circumstances  demanded. 
The  teachers  (luivcred  and  blanched  a  little  at  the  outset,  but  all  were 
■deeply  respectful,  and  finally  a  good  man^^  of  them  got  on  pretty  good 
terms  with  themselves  and  me,  before  the  examination  of  their  schooI.H 


closed.  The  trustees  and  people  turned  out  to  meet  ine.  They  bore 
the  I'cbukes  I  adniiuistered  where  I  thought  it  necessary,  for  the  bad 
condition  of  the  scdiool  houses,  libraries,  &c.,  with  a  capital  grace,  and 
many  asked  me  home  with  them.  Finally,  1  remarked  to  the  town 
superintendent  that  I  met  a  more  cordial  reception  than  1  expected,  after 
such  an  openinfj  in  the  town.  'Oh,  sir,'  said  he,  'that  opening  revo- 
lutionized our  town.  A  petition  has  been  sent  here  from  abroad  for 
signers,  to  have  the  legislature  abolish  the  county  superintendency. 
our  people  have  mostly  signed  a  remonstrance  against  its  abolition. 
They  say  when  disinterested  officers  are  sent  in,  and  justice  comes  even- 
lianded  on  big  and  little,  and  teachers  are  made  to  earn  the  worth  of 
the  money,  the  law  must  be  a  good  one,  and  they  are  ready  to  meet  the 
extra  expense.'  The  next  time  I  entered  that  town,  I  was  met  by  a 
convocation  of  schools,  arranged  in  their  holiday  bravery,  banners  wav- 
ing, and  a  band  of  music  alternating  its  strains  with  songs  and  hymns, 
written  for  the  occasion,  pealed  forth  by  the  entire  body  of  the  chidren 
of  the  town.  And  foremost  in  the  demonstration,  wers  the  rejected 
teachers  of  the  preceding  season. 

Indifference  warmed  into  interest,  and  interest  swelled  into  enthusi- 
asm in  our  sohools,  and  such,  I  believe  to  have  been  the  history  of  the 
county  superintendency,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  everywhere  where  competent  jueu  fill  the  office.  But  a,  feeling 
of  deep  hostility  was  manifested  against  the  law  from  the  outset.  In 
some  counties,  miserable  officers  were  appointed.  In  others,  it  was 
claimed  that  they  depreciated  after  the  first  incumbents  retired.  But 
independently  of  all  such  considerations,  there  is  a  prejudice  among 
our  people  against  centralirdng  office,  and  a  most  salutary  one  i  is,  if 
not  carried  to  an  improper  extent,  or  into  improper  departments. 
Each  town  desires  to  be  a  little  commonwealth  in  itself,  and  to  submit 
to  just  as  few  outside  officers  as  may  be.  Then  again,  the  central  of- 
fice is  held,  and  its  pay  and  honors  are  monopolized  by  one;  division 
makes  offices  and  honors  for  many.  I'll  wager  that  I  could  get  up  a 
powerful  petition  to  abolish  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  put  in  his  place  a 
town  officer  to  discharge  the  same  duties  in  each  town  !  We  New 
Yorker.-s  endure  some  old  central  officers,  because  we  have  got  used  to 
peeing  them,  but  I  assure  you,  we  shall  create  very  few  new  ones  ! 
Well,  this  idea  is  the  very  bulwark  of  liberty,  and  so  let  us  endure  it, 
even  where  it  operates  a  little  unpleasantly.  But  now  the  fight  is  over 
and  so  s^d  a  sequel  has  followed,  I  believe  thousands  who  warmed  up 
Against  the  county  superintendency,  would  now  remain  quiet.  If  a 
legislature  should  now  quietly  pass  the  law  over  again,  I  doubt  much 
whether  it  would  call  out  any  serious  opposition.  The  truth  is,  the 
present  sy.stem  is  a  failure,  and  the  blindest  will  before  long  see  it.  It 
is  not  even  as  good,  in  my  opinion,  as  the  old  one,  where  we  had  com- 
missioners and  inspectors.  Then,  as  the  office  was  so  divided  that  lit- 
tle labor  fell  on  each,  and  the  pay  was  an  object  to  none,  the  first  men 
in  each  town  were  willing  to  serve.  I^ducatcd  professional  men  formed 
a  large  proportion  of  these  officers.  If  they  did  little,  they  did  it  with 
j?ood  sen.sc  and  with  good  taste.     They  did  not  belittle  anything. 
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Now,  m  the  hands  of  a  town  superiutenLleiit,  tliero  are  a  coH.";id<!ra- 
ble  range  of  diitie.s  devolving  on  one  mrin.  The  pay  is  too  inconsider- 
able to  employ  a  man  who  considers  his  time  of  any  value.  There  i.+ 
not  scope  enough  to  the  office  to  invite  the  labors  of  philanthropy. 
Many  of  our  town  superintendents  are  well  fjnalified  men,  but  an  un- 
fortunately large  proportion,  too,  are  superannuated  teachers,  who  never 
were  qualified  to  teach  a  school,  and  others  whom  the  towns  have  be- 
stowed the  offices  on  because  they  are  too  feeble  to  work,  lame,  or  poor, 
and  being  persons  of  excellent  character,  this  has  been  thought  a  good 
way  to  provide  for  them  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  these  reasons 
would  often  induce  a  town  to  elect  a  man  wholly  unrjualilied.  Jiut  it 
has  induced  them  to  elect  men  not  sufficiently  qualified.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  town  superintendents  are  nominated  in  the  political  caucuses  just 
like  the  other  town  officers.  When  the  struggle  comes  between  two 
— one  poor  or  unable  to  work — and  when  the  body  of  the  voters  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  know  anything  really  of  their  respective  quali- 
fications, you  can  readily  see  how  natural  it  would  be  for  any  one  to 
vote  for  the  person  to  whom  the  office  would  be  considered  a  kindnes.s. 

The  town  superintendents,  as  a  body  are  not  nearly  so  well  qualified 
as  they  were  while  the  county  superiutendency  remained.  The  latter 
officer  kept  up  a  feeling  for  improvement,  which  induced  the  people  to 
think  far  more  about,  and  care  far  more  for,  the  qualifications  of  their 
officers. 

In  our  cities,  villages,  and  in  some  other  favored  place.s,  the  great 
reformation  which  began  in  our  schools  with  the  county  superintcnden- 
cy,  is  still  kept  on.  Our  state  and  town  teachers'  associations  do  much 
to  keep  the  vestal  fire  burning — but  my  deliberate  judgment  is,  that 
the  body  of  our  schools  have  sunk  back  into  the  old  slough  quite  as 
deep  as  they  were  fifteen  years  ago.  I  may  be  wrong  in  this,  but  I  be- 
lieve it. 

Do  you  ask  me  why,  entertaining  such  views,  I  failed  in  my  reports 
as  State  Superintendent,  to  vigorously  press  the  immediate  restoration 
of  the  County  Superiutendency?  I  am  ready  to  answer  you-  If  I  am 
not  quite  prepared  to  declare  my  belief  in  the  maxim,  "vox  populi, 
vox  dei !"  still  I  believe  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  do  this,  or 
do  that,  according  to  their  own  good  pleasure. 

It  is  all  nonsense,  in  my  judgment,  for  any  man  or  set  of  men,  in 
matters  where  no  deep  principle  is  involved,  to  keep  up  a  struggle 
against  the  settled  tide  of  public  opinion.  It  is  worse  than  useless,  be- 
cause it  only  perpetuates  the  evil,  if  evil  there  be.  There  was  an  acri- 
monious contest  in  this  State,  and  the  (.'ounty  Superiutendency  was  put 
down.  Keep  up  a  constant  fusilade  on  the  subject,  and  the  old  fires  of 
prejudice  will  be  kept  burning.  Drop  the  subject,  and  let  the  people 
look  coolly  at  the  matter  a  lew  years — investigate,  without  being 
thrown  into  the  position  of  combatants — and  then  the  "sober  second 
thought"  will  be  heard.  If  that  second  thought  says  rrfi.'o/v,  tlien  re- 
store it  will  be;  if  it  says  the  contrary,  we  cannot  help  onr.'^elvos,  an<l 
must  submit.  In  my  hst  annual  rejiort,  at  the  close  of  1853,  I  sub- 
mitted my  individual  views  in  favor  of  tho  restoration  nf  the  rouiity 
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Superintciidency,  but  still  advl.scd  the  legislature  to  wait  a  little  longer^ 
;is  no  Nvhcre  is  excited  populiir  controvei^^y  so  fatal  as  in  our  schools — • 
1  have  little  doubt  the  office  will  be  restored  withia  two  or  three  years. 
If  I  were  ia  a  state  where  the  question  was  an  open  one,  I  should  most 
asr'uredly  press  the  establishment  of  the  oifice — state,  assembly  district, 
and  town  superintendents,  with  proper  powers  and  duties,  constitute 
infinitely  the  best  system,  and  if  the  results  are  to  be  taken  into  view, 
the  cheapest  one.  There  is  no  economy  in  saving  a  dollar  to  each  head 
of  a  family  per  annum,  by  a  system  in  which  it  will  take  ten  years 
for  his  children  to  procure  the  amount  of  education  which  they  ought 
to  obtain  in  five.  If  I  could  have  my  choice,  and  was  obliged  to  give 
up  either  the  county  or  town  supcrintendcncy,  i  would  give  up  the  lat- 
ter. To  do  all  the  school  business  of  the  county,  [I  should  rather  say 
assembly  district,  for  a  county  gives  no  idea  of  size  or  number  of  pop- 
ulation,] would  uiake  one  man  too  much  of  a  drudge,  but  out  of  a 
whole  assembly  district  you  could  always,  if  the  appointing  power  was 
exercised  discreetly,  get  a  well  qualified  man  and  then  something  would 
be  done  to  good  purpose.  Under  the  other  system  you  cannot  be  at 
all  sure  that  v/hat  is  done  in  many  towns  will  be  done  to  good  purpose, 
And  a  county  ofiicer  would  cost  less  than  one  for  each  town. 

I  have  given  you  my  views  at  extraordinary  length  for  me,  crowded 
as  I  am  at  present  with  other  objects.  But  one  cannot  but  feel  a  deep 
interest  when  he  thinks  of  the  importance  of  your  great  new  western 
commonwealth  starting  right  in  their  educational  career,  and  he  does 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  to  throw  his  "mite  of  opinion  into  the 
scale  where  it  is  asked  for."  I  have  written  with  running  pen,  and 
you  must  take  my  wheat,  if  I  bring  any,  with  a  good  deal  of  chaiF. 

A'ery  respectfully,  yours : 
Henry  S.  Randall. 

Cortland  Village,  Ncr  York.    July  31st,  1SB5. 
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At  a  large  meeting  of  Teachers  and  other  friends  of  education,  held 
in  the  public  school  house  in  Jonesboro,  on  the  2Gth  of  August,  185G, 
Col.  John  Daugherty  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  William  S.  Post  ap- 
pointed Secretary.  Mr.  \V.  H  Powell,  of  Peoria,  stated  that  he  and 
Prof.  S.  AV'right,  of  Lee  County,  were  present,  in  obedience  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  confer  with  the  people 
of  the  South  01  the  subject  of  education.  He  remarked  that  the  ed- 
ucators of  the  State  wi.shed  to  awaken  greater  interest — get  the  North 
and  the  South  into  a  state  of  fermentation  together  on  the  subject. 
AVe  do  not  want  the  old  fashioned,  knapsackcd,  peregrinating  school- 
master, who  will  "keep  school,"  rod  in  hand,  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
months,  in  one  district,  and  then  "travel"  to  another,  pocket  his  mon- 
ey, and  leave  that  in  turn  to  a  chance  successor;  but  we  want  regular. 
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professional,  live  teachers,  who  will  respect  thernselvca  and  command 
the  respect  of  cominunity.  We  have  as  pood  native  timber,  out  of 
which  to  make  teachers,  as  there  is  in  New  York  or  New  Enpland. 
Good  teachers  will  always  attend  Instituted:  poor  teachers  are  afraid  to 
expose  their  isinoranee. 

Professor  Wright  addressed  the  audience  in  a  plain,  practical  man- 
ner.    He  regarded  Graded  Schools  as  the  cheapest 'and  best. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Beach,  Babcock,  and  A.  Daugherty,  were  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  draft  a  Constitution. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  the  wedding,  which  was  to  take  place  iri  the 
Baptist  Church  iu  the  evening,  between  JMiss  Gannett,  Principal  of  the 
Female  Seminary,  and  Mr.  Benson,  Teacher  of  the  Public  School  in 
Jonesboro.  Union  Schools  are  popular  in  Uuion  County.  "In  union 
there  is  strength." 

Second  day  :  Met  pursuent  to  adjournment.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President,  ]\lr.  Powell  was  called  to  the  Chair.  Prof.  Wright  feared, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  of  meeting,  that  the  objects  of  the 
association  would  be  lost.  He  came  to  talk  over  the  practical  work  of 
the  school  room.  Teachers  must  have  the  co-operation  of  the  friends 
of  education.  Mr  Beach,  recently  of  Ohio,  spoke  of  the  workings  of 
the  common  schools  of  that  State:  their  improved  character  since  the 
establishment  of  Educational  associations,  kc.  The  teachers  must  do 
the  work  themselves  or  it  will  not  be  done.  In  Ohio  the  teachers  have 
founded,  by  voluntary  taxation,  two  Normal  Schools.  Air.  Hicks,  re- 
cently of  New  York,  was  ready  for  anything  to  advance  the  cause. 
Mr.  S.  Post  spoke  of  the  in.portance  of  securing  the  countenance  and 
support  of  all  the  people — friends  und  foes,  if  there  be  any  foes — keep 
the  friends  and  convert  the  foes. 

Mr.  Powell  urged  the  necessity  of  having  well  C|ualified  teachers — 
teachers  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  times — lioe  teachers. 

Prof.  Wright  wished  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  cause,  to  unite  in 
forming  a  permanent  Association. 

Messrs.  A.  Daugherty  and  P.  C.  Pease,  amused  the  audience  with 
accounts  of  their  school  houses.  They  could  study  Astrcnomy  through 
the  roof:  Natural  History  from  the  visits  of  rats  and  mice,  toads,  snakes, 
&j:  Navigation  from  the  puddles  of  w  t^r  on  the  floor  a.tcr  eviry  rain- 
storm, &c.  Their  Rcliool  furniture  did  nut  cost  muvh.  Other  teachers 
gave  their  experiences. 

Mr.  Powell  amused  and  instructed  -the  audience  with  an  account  of 
bis  first  school,  commenced,  in  the  state  in  18.')t),  with  only  six  scholars. 
A  teacher  must  get  the  pupil's  heart  before  he  can  get  his  hc;:d.  He 
spoke  of  the  teacher's  calling  and  its  vast  responsibilities. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  following  officers  wero 
elected:  Hon.  Joekv  D.vuonEaxY,  President;  Mr.  A.  B.  Habcock, 
Via  President;  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Post,  S'-cretnri/;  Mr.  C  M.  WiLLARD. 
Treasurer. 

Rev.  V.  G.  KiMBEn.  Rev.  J.  McConnell,  Mr.  P.  C  Pease,  ExcC" 
ritive  committee. 
37 
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On  motion,  Ladies  were  regarded  as  Honorary  Members.  Oa 
motion,  adjourned  till  eveninc;. 

In  the  evening  met  in  the  Baptist  Church,  pursuent  to  adjournment. 
The  President,  Col.  Daugherty,  delivered  an  address  replete  with  wit, 
wisdom  and  eloquence  in  speaking  of  what  the  teachers  and  schools 
have  been,  and  what  they  .should  be.  He  was  considered  the  best 
teacher  who  would  "keep  school"  the  cheapest  and  use  the  rod  the 
most.  The  speaker  had  often  ye7<  the  force  of  the  application.  The 
teacher  must  whip  all  the  year  but  Christmas,  when  the  boys  would 
whip  him, if  they  could.  They  would  have  a  fight  at  all  events.  The 
teacher  must  treat  with  whisky,  cakes,  nuts,  &c.,  or  take  a  thrashing. 
A  school  is  the  best  place  for  a  person  to  study  mankind.  The  teacher 
must  be  an  example  to  community.  Mr.  Powell  tbllowed  with  an  ad- 
dress, eloquent  and  thrilling  with  arguments  logical  and  convincing,  OQ 
the  right  and  expediency  of  free  schools — the  present  school  law  of  the 
State.  After  enchaining  and  electrifiying  the  large  and  attentive  con- 
gregation for  nearly  an  hour,  he  resumed  his  seat. 

On  motion,  Resolved  :  That  the  proceedings  be  published  in  the 
Jonesboro  Gazette,  and  the  Illinois  Teacher.     Adjourned  sine  die. 

The  people  here  take  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation. I  would  call  for  three  cheers,  for  the  Union  County  Educa- 
tional Association !  !  !  Esto  jjcrjjetua. 

William  S.  Post,  Secrctari/. 


DEDICATION. 


In  pursuence  of  public  notice,  our  new,  substantial,  and  elegant 
Public  School  House  was  dedicated  as  a  temple  of  learning,  on  Thurs- 
day last.  At  11,  A.  M.,  the  services  were  opened,  in  the  room  of  the 
High  School,  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Christopher,  followed  by  sing- 
ing, by  the  choir  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  after  which,  for  want  of 
sufficient  room,  the  audience  adjourned  to  the  court  house.  S.  M. 
Etter,  Esq.,  the  Superintendent,  then  delivered  an  Inaugural  address, 
which  occupied  about  an  hour.  It  was  a  well  prepared  and  appropriate 
effort,  evincing  research  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of 
popular  education  and  discipline. 

Dr.  Hoagland,  of  Henry,  in  the  absence  of  Prof.  Hovey,  of  Peoria,, 
was  then  invited  to  address  the  meeting.  He  reluctantly  consented, 
and,  in  a  speech  of  some  length,  spoke  to  the  children  and  parents 
with  great  point,  beauty,  and  effect.  It  was  an  excellent  and  telling 
address.  No  man  in  all  this  region  of  country  is  better  posted  up,  in 
all  matters  relating  to  primary  education,  than  Dr.  Hoagland. 

Prof  Hovey,  arriving  in  the  noon  train,  made  his  appearance  about 
1  P.  M.,  and,  after  a  few  remarks  by  him  and  also  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chris- 
topher, the  meeting  adjourned  till  evening,  to  hear  the  expected  ad- 
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dres3  from  Mr.  Hovey.  At  the  appointed  hour,  our  citizens  were  again 
in  attendance,  and  Mr.  H.,  in  a  speech  of  an  hour's  length,  arrested 
and  held  their  undivided  attention.  Hi?  theme — education — was  pre- 
sented in  a  novel  and  exceedingly  interesting  light.  He  held  that  the 
classics  or  languages  formed  the  only  superstructure  of  a  thorough  ed- 
ucation— that  language  and  mathematics  were  essential  to  the  disci- 
pline of  mind,  and  preparation  for  any  of  the  professions,  including 
that  of  school  teaching.  The  college  was  the  fountain  whence  the 
common  school  originated,  and  from  which  flowed  the  streams  of  light 
and  influence,  which  alone  could  purify  and  elevate  the  common  school 
to  its  highest  point  of  attainment  and  perfection  In  a  very  beautiful 
and  eloquent  manner,  he  cited  numerous  cases  illustrative  of  the  im- 
portance af  studying  the  "dead  languages,"  particularly  the  Latin  and 
Greek.  He  declared  that  these  were  not  dead  languages  —  that  two- 
thirds  of  our  English  words  and  names  sprang  directly  from  them;  that 
no  one,  not  conversant  with  the  classics,  could  form  any  idea  of  the 
beauty,  charm,  and  historical  associtaions  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
The  Prof,  soundly  scored  the  popular  tendency  of  the  times  to  ignore 
the  college  and  univereity.  The  normal  school  and  agricultural  college 
were  important  in  their  place,  but  could  never  supersede  the  higher 
departments  of  learning  He  closed  with  a  fervent  appeal  to  our  citi- 
zens, to  second  the  efforts  of  the  superintendent  and  teachers,  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school.  Without  the 
co-operation  of  the  patrons,  the  school  would  be  a  failure. 

Prof.  H.  is  himself  a  graduate  of  an  Eastern  college,  and  presents  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  well  disciplined  mind,  is  a  deep  thinker,  systematic 
and  logical,  and  a  good  speaker.  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  education 
and  elegant  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  and  in  mental  culture  and 
intellectual  grasp,  breadth,  and  utterance,  he  will  favorably  compare 
with  Horace  Mann,  who  has  a  wide-spread  reputation,  as  the  beau-ideal 
of  a  highly  cultivated  intellect. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Prof.  H.  for  his  able,  interesting, 
and  valuable  address. 

The  services,  throughout,  were  interspersed  with  excellent  music  by 
the  Choir,  which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

Wm.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  I^ducation,  of  which 
he  is  Chairman,  stated,  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  in  the  afternoon, 
that,  having  devised  the  best  plan  of  which  they  could  avail  themselves 
for  a  public  school  building,  and  its  internal  arrangements,  and,  after 
encountering  many  discouragements  in  its  erection,  he  was  happy  in 
DOW  being  able  to  announce  its  completion  and  readiness  for  the  recep- 
tion of  schools;  and  he  was  gratified  that  now,  under  the  union  or 
FREE  public  school  system,  he  could  alike  invite  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  high  and  the  low,  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  to  participate  in  its 
benefits.  On  the  Chair  resuming  his  seat,  on  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  the  Board  for  their  unwearied  efforts  in  the  crcctiou  of 
our  new  Public  school  building. 

Our  citizens  have,  indeed,  occa.sion  to  be  proud  of  their  new  Bcbool 
house.     It  is  pronounced,  by  good  judges,  to  be  one  of  the  finr«;t  and 
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bwt  models  for  a  school  house  in  the  State.  It  cost  $8,000,  and  will 
accommodate  800  to -100  scholars.  In  al  Ithe  internal  arran<rements  and 
fixtures,  the  Board  have  consulted  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
schools,  and  we  tru:,!  that  in  this  too  they  have  succeeded. 

It  now  remains  ibr  our  citizens  to  sec  that  this  new  experiment  of 
graded  schools,  under  the  free  sjsten),  shall  prove  successful.  Its  com- 
mencement will  be  under  an  able  and  efficient  Superintendent  and 
corps  of  assistants,  all  of  whom  have  had  experience  under  a  similar 
system  at  the  East.  Let  us  extend  to  them  our  sympathy  and  earnest 
co-operation,  in  the  effort  to  make  our  schools  in  all  respects  rank 
among  the  hrst  in  the  State.  The  new  system,  and  the  elevation  of 
our  standard  of  education,  has  been,  with  our  citizens,  a  comsumma- 
tion  long  devoutly  desired.  We  have,  then,  the  meau.s  to  this  end 
within  our  grasp.  Let  us,  then,  with  a  determined  and  unswerving 
etep  aim  at  success,  and  success  will  crown  the  enterprise. 

Il)iDois  Gazette,  Lacon. 


WHITESIDE  COUNTY— TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  Teachers'  Institute,  of  Whiteside  County,  was  held  at  Como, 
commencing  Sept.  15th,  1856.  Prof.  Alexander  Wilder,  of  Albany, 
late  Editor  of  the  New  York  Teacher,  was  in  attendance  and  conducted 
the  exercises.  We  have  a  letter  from  him  giving  a  description  of  the 
proceedings,  from  which  we  extract  the  following: 

"It  was  as  interesting  an  Institute  as  it  ever  was  my  fortune  to  at- 
tend. Those  in  attendance  were  alive,  and  one  could  not  well  escape 
their  electricity.  Commissioners  Dening,  of  Whiteside,  and  Wright, 
of  Lee  County,  were  present  and  addressed  the  Institute;  giving  ad- 
ditional interest  to  our  labors.  The  teachers  present  were  of  a  high 
character  of  mind.  Prof.  Phinn}',  bustling  and  good  humored,  Flagg, 
C.  B.  Smith,  Clark,  Kelly,  etc.,  all  of  them  Frofexsurs.  I  notice,  the 
ladies,  perhaps,  excepted,  all  contributed  their  endeavors  to  enliven  the 
entercaiuuient." 

"But  the  Illinois  ladies  deserve  particular  notice;  I  almost  fell  in 
love  with  several  of  them.  Miss  Meloyn,  of  Sterling,  gave  us  a  spelling 
lesson;  Mrs.  Flagg  a  demonstration  of  the  phonetic  powers  of  the  letters. 
Miss  Hoy,  by  her  adroit  criticisms,  etc.,  added  to  the  zest  of  our  enter- 
tainment. Among  the  others  might  be  noticed  Miss.  E.  McClave,  of 
Coloma,  a  lady  of  superior  intelligence,  and  possessed  of  a  mind  rarely 
disciplined  by  close  investigation.  We  should  not  omit  Miss.  Dickey, 
of  Sterling,  herself  a  stciiivg  teacher;  diffident  and  retiring  but  love- 
able  and  faithful — though  these  enumerations  too  much  expand  our 
communication." 

"The  exercises  were  varied;  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  the  art  of 
instructing,  etc.,  receiving  attention  in  turn.  For  variety,  we  had  a  choir 
composed  partly  of  members  of  the  Institute  and  partly  of  inhabitants 


of  Como,  who  opened  our  sessions  and  diversified  our  lessons  with  ex- 
ercises in  the  divine  art — for  which  service  I  cannot  be  too  grateful. 
During  the  evening  we  had  discu.-siuns  and  addresses.  Illinois  school 
laws  and  corporel  punishment,  wore  themes  for  examination;  and  we 
had  addresses  from  the  Conductor,  Commissioner  Deuing  and  Prof. 
Wright." 

"The  citizens,  of  Como,  extended  a  generous  hospitality,  receiving 
the  teachers  with  an  earnest  welcome,  and  entertaining  them  free  of 
charge.  Reciprocal  resolutions  were  adopted,  one  of  the  Institute 
thanking  the  people  for  their  kindness,  another  of  the  citizens  exprcss- 
their  consideration  of  the  honor  extended  by  the  session  at  Come. 
We  concluded  on  Friday  night;  though  I  met,  on  Saturday,  and  held 
a  drill  in  reading,  and  a  "conversation"  with  those  teachers  who  had 
not  gone  home." 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  last  evening  session  : 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Institute,  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  School  Law,  providing  for  u  better  paid  and  tbtTelore  more  thoroufjh  supervi- 
sion of  schools,  should  be  adopted  by  oar  State  Legislature. 

/?cso/ee /,  That  the  Institute  regard  the  perpetualion  of  Free  schools  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  permanency  of  our  rebublicau  institutious,  and,  therefore,  appeal 
to  our  Legislatiue  to  maintain  them  at  whatever  cost. 

Resorted,  That  this  Institute  recommcud,  for  adoption  in  schools,  the  following 
Text  13  i(dis,  viz  :  Cowdrey's  ]Mortil  Lessons,  Wilson's  Elements  of  Punctuation, 
Warrens's  Physical  (jieogiaphy.  Payson.  Dunton  and  Seribner's  Copy  Books. 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Teacher,  the  organ  of  the  State  Teacher's  Associa- 
tion, ranks  among  our  best  educational  magazines,  and  that  every  teacher  in 
Whiteside  County,  should  be  a  subscriber  to  the  same. 

Reso'red,  That  we  regard  the  American  Journal  of  Education  and  College  Re- 
view, published  in  New  York  City,  a«  a  noble  and  valuable  educational  peiiijdical, 
and  that  we  recommend  it  to  the  patnmage  and  support  of  every  teacher  desirous 
of  occupying  an  honorable  standing  in  the  profession. 

Reso'ced,  That,  as  a  proper  expression  of  respect  for  the  merits  of  Professor 
Wilder,  as  a  scholar  and  a  man.  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  unanimousl)  ten- 
dered that  gentleman  for  the  signal  ability  and  viuiform  courtesy,  which  he  has  dis- 
played iu  the  regulations  of  its  exercises. 


Teachers  Association — The  Whiteside  County  Teachers'  A.ssocia- 
tion  was  held  at  the  i;ame  place,  on  Thursday  of  the  week  of  the  In- 
stitute. The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year :  I'rcsidcnt, 
C.  B.  Smith,  of  Sterling;  'Vice  Pre>ii(hn(,  J.  l^hinney,  of  Como; 
Secretany,  W.  W.  Davis,  of  Sterling;  TrcdKurcr,  Mr.  Flagg.  of  Ster- 
ling. Prof.  Kelly  was  then  selected  to  conduct,  at  the  next  Institute, 
the  exercises  of  mental  and  written  .Arithmetic  —Mr.  Smith,  Elocution 
— Davis,  History — Miss  McChtve,  Geography — Mr.  Glenn,  Grammar. 
Three  hidies,  Misses  Millican,  Meloyn,  with  Miss  Dickey  as  alternate, 
and  Mrs.  Flagg,  were  ckcted  to  essays.  Messrs  Kelly,  Davis.  Phinney 
and  Brookfield,  were  elected  to  Addresses — Messrs.  Dcning,  Phinney, 
and  Flagg  Executive  Committee. 

Voted,  that  the  Association  hold  its  next  meeting  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Teachers'  Institute.     Adjourned. 

6«pl.  so,  1858. 
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INSTITUTE     AT    M I L  L  E  R  S  B  U  R  G  . 


Two  o'clock,  p.  M.,  Society  met.  The  President  beiug  absent,  Wm. 
Crapnell  was  cliosea  President  pro  tem.  The  Constitution  and  By- 
]jaws  of  the  Society  were  then  read,  and  several  new  members  added 
to  the  Society. 

The  Treasurer  made  his  annual  report  of  receipts  and  disbursements. 
One  hour  was  spent  by  the  society,  in  exercises  on  the  subjects  of 
Heading  and  Arithmetic.  After  which  the  society  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  officers  for  next  year,  which  election  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  T.  McWhorter  for  the  ofdce  of  President ;  Wm.  Crapnell  for  Vice 
l*resident;  N.  P.  Brown  for  Secretary,  and  Elijah  Forsythe  for  Treas- 
urer. 

By  vote  of  the  society  the  Corresponding  Committee  was  declared  to 
consist  of  the  Township  Treasurers  of  the  different  Townships  of  the 
county. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  pre- 
pare and  present  to  the  society  a  programme  of  proceedings,  for  its  use 
at  the  future  sessions  of  this  meeting. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  this  evening  at  early  candle-light. 

KV'ENING  SESSION.  The  following  resolution  was  presented  to  the 
society : 

Resolved,  That  prayer  be  dispensed  with  as  an  exercise  in  opening 
school,  which  resolution  was  received,  discussed  at  considerable  length 
with  much  interest,  and  then  laid  on  the  table. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

9  o'clock,  A.M.,  August  20.  Society  met.  Minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  programme,  appointed  yesterday  afternoon,  re- 
ported in  substance  as  follows  : 

The  time  was  divided  thus  :  The  first  half  hour  in  the  morning  was 
set  apart  for  miscellaneous  discussion;  the  next  one  fourth  for  recess; 
the  next  hour  for  the  subject  of  Reading.  In  the  afternoon,  the  first 
half  hour  was  set  apart  for  Orthography,  the  next  hour  and  a  half  on 
Grammar,  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  for  the  reception  and  discus- 
sion of  resolutions. 

The  programme  was  followed  throughout  the  day,  except  the  omis- 
sion of  the  subject  of  Orthography. 

The  following  resolution  was  received,  discussed  and  adopted  by  the 
society : 

Resnlretl,  That  we  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  teachers  of  the  county, 
to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  the  "  Illinois  Teacher,"  first  by  subscribing 
f(ir  it  themselves,  and  secondly,  by  soliciting  others  to  do  so. 

The  following  was  received  and  laid  upon  the  table: 

Rp,.\()li:cd,  That  wc  will  use  our  influence  to  have  the  New  Testament 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  this  County,  as  a  text-book,  which  reso- 
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lution  was  finally  takeu  from  the  table,  aiul  adopted  for  tJiscu.^sion  this 
evening.  The  discussion  of  the  resolution^  during  the  evening,  showed 
there  was  considerable  feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  disputants,  but  on  the  part  of  the  large  audience  in 
attendance.  Yet  so  far  as  known,  all  went  away  delighted  and  satis- 
fied with  the  discussion.     The  resolution  was  again  laid  on  the  table. 

0  o'clock,  A.  31.,  August  2}.  Society  met.  Minutes  of  previou."* 
meeting  read  and  approved,  and  proceeded  to  business,  which  was  the 
same  as  yesterday  forenoon. 

On  meeting,  in  the  afternoon,  the  society  sat  aside  the  programme, 
and  had  an  exercise  on  the  subject  of  x\stronyuiy  for  one  hour. 

On  motion,  the  society  proceeded  to  the  preparation  of  business  for 
its  next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  procure  a  person  to  act  as  instructor 
at  its  next  meeting,  and  to  ofi"er  such  compensation  for  the  same  as  h© 
may  think  best. 

A  programme  of  proceedings,  and  leaders  for  different  branches,  was 
also  adopted. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  received  and  adopted  by  the 
society : 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Ashbaugh,  of  Millersburg,  be  solicited  to  deliver 
a  lecture,  on  the  subject  of  Physiology  as  connected  with  our  schools, 
on  one  evening  session  of  our  next  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  when  this  society  adjourns,  it  shall  be  to  meet  in 
Aledo,  on  Monday,  the  22d  day  of  December  next. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  society  again  tender  their  miitcd 
thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Millersburg,  for  their  hospitality  during,  this 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  furnish  a  synopsis  of  th« 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  to  the  Editors  of  the  Illinois  Teacher, 
Keithsburg  Observer,  and  Burris  (Iowa)  Commercial  and  Illinois  Re- 
porter, and  request  publication. 

Throughout  this  meeting  a  strong  interest  was  manifest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  not  only  by  the  teachers  present,  put  by  others 
that  met  with  us,  and  gave  us  their  countenance  and  support.  It  was 
a  profitable  meeting,  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

And  with  high  hopes  for  the  speedy  elevation  of  the  common  schools 
of  our  county,  to  the  standing  they  should  occupy,  the  society  ad- 
journed. '  T.  McWiiORTER,  Prea, 

N.  P.  Brown,  Sec'y. 


INSTITUTE    AT    RICHVIEW 


Pursucnt  to  previous  notice  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
education,  in  Richvicw,  on  the  28th  of  August,  at  7  o'clock  r.  M. 
W.  II.  Powell,  Esq.,  being  called  on,  addressed  the  meeting  upoi? 


^. 
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Free  Schools,  ana  the  amendments  proposed  to  the  present  School  Lavr. 
Vrof.  Wright,  of  Lee  Center,  unide  some  proctical  remarks  on  the 
plan  of  supervision  recouiniended  by  the  Board  of  ]']dueation. 

On  motion,  adjourned  till  Iriday,  9  o'clock  A.  M.  Friday  morning, 
the  u.eeting  was  organized  by  appointing  Dr.  Barber,  Ciiainnan  ;  and 
Allied  N.  Denney,  Sirretaii/jiiotim. 

Prof.  Wright  explaii-ed  tlie  plan  and  objects  of  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, and  of  ]*MucatioiJal  Associations,  urging  their  importance  and 
recommending  the  o)ganization  of  one  in  A\'ashington  County. 

Messrs.  E.  A.  Spoouer,  H.  ]\I.  Phillips,  and  M.  House,  were  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  draft  a  Constitution. 

Messrs.  Powell,  Wilkins,  and  Burnham  were  appointed  a  Committeo 
on  topics  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Powell  then  addressed  the  audience  on  Normal  Schools,  giving 
a  brief  history  of  their  origin  and  modes  of  operation.  He  regarded  a 
Normal  iSchool  as  the  great  Educational  want  of  our  State. 

Adjourned  to  2  o'clock  p.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION — Committees  were  called  on  for  their  reports. 
The  Committee  to  draft  a  Constitution,  submitted  a  Constitution  for 
an  Educational  Association,  which  was  adopted.  The  following  officers 
■were  elected  for  the  en.suing  year:  Joseph  Barber,  Freaident ;  A.  J. 
Hosmer,  Vice  Preaic/mt;  Alfred  N.  IJenney,  Secretari/ ;  H.  N. 
Phillips,  Treasurer;  E.  A.  Spooner,  J.  W.  Yost,  and  Dr.  it.  Barber, 
Executive  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  topics  reported  the  following:  State  Normal 
School — Co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers  necessary  to  success  in 
teaching — Free  Sceools.  Mr.  Powell  opened  the  discussion  of  the  first 
topic,  and  was  followed  by  Prof.  Wilkins,  who  closed  his  remarks  by 
offering  this  resolution : 

Resolced,  That  tliis  meetino;  is  in  favor  of  a  State  Normal  School,  to  be  estab- 
lished  by  the  next  Lef,'i.slature. 

Carried  unanimously. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  E.  A.  Spooner,  A.  J. 
Hosmer,  School  Comnjissioner,  and  Dr.  H.  Barber,  and  others. 

The  second  topic  was  also  discussed  with  interest,  by  Messrs.  Root, 
Wright,  Wilkins  and  others. 

Adjourned  till  evening. 

In  the  evening  the  subject  of  Free  Schools  was  taken  up  and  elic- 
ited a  spirited  discussion.  After  which  the  claims  of  the  Teacher  were 
presented,  and  several  names  were  obtained  as  subscribers. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  be 
published  in  the  N^ashville  Democrat,  Ashlei/  Inquirer,  and  llllnuia 
Teacher. 

On  motion,  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  citizens  of  Richvicw  and  vicinity  manifested  their  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  by  a  regular  and  large  attendance  on  all  the  moct- 
ings  and  by  taking  part  in  the  deliberations. 

Josi-rn  Bahber,.  Prrftdcnt. 
Alfred  X.  Ddnnet,  Srrretarf/. 


EDITOE'S     TABLE. 


The  Fire  — Our  readers  will  pardon  the  late  appearance  of  the  Oc- 
tober number  of  the  Teacher,  when  they  know  that  it  was  printed  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  binder  on  the  25th,  and  would  have  been  mailed  to 
subscribers  by  the  38th  of  September  had  it  not  been,  unexpectedly, 
consigned  to  ashes.  We  have  had  it  reprinted,  or  rather  have  prepared 
a  new  number  in  its  stead. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  ultimo,  we  took  our  accustomed  stroll 
down  Main  street.  It  was  early ;  a  certain  glow  of  satisfaction,  in- 
duced partly  by  the  morning  air  and  partly  by  the  relief  felt  by  having 
the  next  number  of  the  Teacher  oif  our  hands,  was  creeping  over  us. 
For  several  nights  we  had  been  hard  at  work  preparing  'copy' — it  was 
now  printed,  the  proof  read  and  the  editor  discharged — at  least  for  a 
fortnight.  Still  more,  we  felt  rather  proud  of  the  forthcoming  number. 
It  was,  to  our  mind,  a  trifle  ahead  of  its  predecessors.  While  indulg- 
ing in  this  pleasing  revery,  and  leisurely  sauntering  on,  half  uncon- 
scious of  what  was  passing,  the  alarm  bell  commenced  ringing.  Men 
hurried  past  with  the  cry  of  '  fire '  on  their  lips :  a  crowd  could  be  seen 
in  the  distance,  and  smoke,  in  dense  masses,  heavily  rolled  away  over 
the  lake.  We  approached  nearer.  The  fireman  were  giving  orders 
through  their  grum  trumpets,  the  engines  played  briskly,  and  Sir  Con- 
flagration evidently  had  the  worst  of  it,  in  fact  was  'smoked  out,'  or 
^drowned  out,'  leaving  Esquire  Ruin  sole  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed. 
While  not  yet  near  enough  to  see  what  building  was  on  fire,  a  friend 
says:  "Hovey,  the  Teacher  has  gone  to  the  shades."  Facilis  descen- 
sus avernis  thought  we,  and  hastened  on.  We  were  next  accosted  by 
Nason  and  Hill,  whose  presses,  type  and  paper,  to  the  value  of  some 
six  thousand  dollars,  had  gone  to  the  'nether  regions'  There  are  some 
spirits  which  the  'flings  of  outrageous  fortune'  canuot  subdue.  They 
bear  misfortune  like  philosophers.  We  found  our  publishers  of  that 
class.  A  search  among  the  ruins  was  made  for  a  copy  of  the  October 
number  of  the  Teacher  from  which  to  reprint,  but  not  a  vestige  could 
38 
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be  found.  Ererj  copy  was  destroyed,  tegether  ■with  all  the  back  num- 
bers and  the  valuable  manuscripts  of  contributors.  In  one  thing  we 
were  lucky.  The  mail  hook  was  not  in  the  office  at  the  time  of  the" 
fire.  The  subscriptions  only  which  were  not  entered  on  the  book,  were 
destroyed;  comprising,  among  others,  a  list  from  Tazewell  County,  ob- 
tained at  the  recent  session  of  the  County  Institute.  Will  some  one 
acquainted  forward  another  list? 

D.  WiLKlNS,  Jr. — This  gentleman,  a  firm  friend  of  the  Teacher  and 

its  cause,  showed  his  good  natured  face  in  our  school  room  the  other  day. 

It  created   quite  a  sensation,  of  course,  but  nothing  like  the  furore  it 

would  have  produced,  had  we  supposed  he   was  meditating  a  la  Bob 

Burns, 

"  A  chiel's  among  ye,  taking  notes, 
An  faith  he'll  preiit  'em," 

yet  it  was  even  so,  and  here  are  the  '  notes.' 

Peoria  Public  Schools. —  These  schools,  in  thorough  organization  and  man- 
agemcHt,  are  equal  to  any  in  the  State.  The  High  School  Building  is  36  by  50  : 
the  two  upper  rooms  ]4  feet  high,  the  basement  10.  It  is  heated  by  a  furnace. 
Connected  with  each  room  are  suitable  recitation  and  dressing  rooms.  Its  cost 
was  over  $8000.  The  Principal,  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Illinois  Teacher, 
understands  his  business.  The  government  of  the  school  is  all  concentrated  in  his 
eye.  He  looks  and  all  observe ;  surveys  and  all  is  still.  His  only  rule  is  the  rule 
of  right,  and  the  actions  of  his  students  are  squared  by  this  rule.  Miss  Sarah 
Matthews,  first  assistant,  has  taught  several  years  in  Peoria,  and  has  earned  an  en 
viable  reputation.  Miss  Gena  Harrington,  second  assistant,  is  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  teacher.  It  was  my  privilege  to  listen  to  recitations  in  Grammar,  Al- 
gebra, and  Latin.  These  were  so  conducted  that  no  deception  could  be  used. 
The  students  all  stood  up  while  reciting,  and,  as  no  questions  were  asked,  each  told 
what  he  knew  about  the  lesson  without  help  from  the  teacher.  If  any  one  needed 
assistance,  some  member  of  the  class  was  allowed  to  give  it.  Thus  the  students 
did  all  the  talking  till  all  the  facts,  to  be  learned  from  the  text  book,  were  stated. 
The  teacher  then,  iu  a  few  brief  sentences,  stated  additional  principles,  corrected 
any  mistakes  that  had  been  made,  and  explained  those  portions  of  the  lesson  which 
he  discovered  were  not  understood.    This  made  thorough  work. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  the  higher  Mathematics  and  the  Classics  taught  in  a 
public  school.  It  will  be  a  proud  day  for  Illinois,  when  her  sons  and  daughters 
can  step  from  the  free  Common  public  schools  to  the  free  College  public  schools. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  State  fulfil  her  grand  mission  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  Grammar  school  buildings  cost  each  about  $7000,  and  are  seated  with  Bos- 
ton Furniture. 

The  Teachers  in  the  First  Ward,  are  Chakles  H.  Doty,  Virginia  Ballance, 
Mrs.  Bibb,  and  Mrs.  Wood.  In  the  Second  Ward;  Chauncy  Nye,  C.  F.  Fokd, 
Anna  Kilburn,  and   Mrs.  Tilton.     In  the  Third  Ward ;  Annie  Wkntworth, 
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Lizzie  Adams,  Mary  Wymau,  and  Sherrie  Reynolds.  In  the  Fourth  Ward  ; 
H.  A.  Calkins,  and  Emma  Rice.  la  the  Fifth  Ward;  E.  Hinman.  In  the 
Sixth  Ward;  Amanda  Decker. 

I  also  visited  the  publishing  office  of  Nason  Sf  Hill,  the  printers  of  ^ur  Jour- 
nal, and  found  it  a  model  of  its  kind,  as  all  their  publications  bear  witness.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  Illinois  Teacher  is  the  best  printed  Journal  in  the  United 
States.    Teachers,  give  it  a  call,  and  the  schools  a  call  when  you  go  to  Peoria. 

Washington  County  Teachers'  Institute — After  leaving  your  city,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  stopped  a  few  days  witlj  the  Teachers  of  Tazewell.  Thirty  or  forty  were 
in  attendance.  The  day  was  devoted  to  recitations  in  the  branches  taught  in  the 
Common  schools,  aud  to  discussions  ;  the  night  to  addresses. 

On  Tuesday  evening  W.  H.  Powell  addressed  the  Institute  on  the  School  Law 
and  a  Normal  School.  On  Wednesday  evening.  Prof.  Eberhart  pronounced  an 
address  on  the  discipline  of  the  mind.  Ou  Thursday  evening  there  was  to  be  a  dis- 
cussion on  Union  Schools,  but  it  turned  out  that  there  was  a  union  dcfacto  instead 
of  the  discussion.  Long  may  the  couple  dwell  together  in  unity !  On  Friday  even, 
ing  C.  E.  HovEY  served  up  an  address,  followed  by  School  Commissioner  McCul- 
loch  and  the  exercises  closed  with  some  humorous  recitations  from  the  elocu- 
tionist, Charles  L.  Allen. 

Mr,  Lemuel  Allen,  School  Commissioner  of  Tazewell,  is  engaged  with  all  his 
might,  in  advancing  the  cause  of  education  in  his  County.  May  success  go  with 
him. 

Unanswered  Letters. — Correspondents  "will  bear  with  us  for  a 
short  time  and  their  favors  shall  receive  attention. 

W.  HiNDMAN  sends  us  the  following  examples,  taken  from  Davies' 
new  analytical  and  practical  Arithmetic,  and  queries  whether  the  ans- 
wers, given  by  the  author,  are  right.  Will  some  of  our  readers  solve 
them,  and  tell  us  whether  the  answers  are  correct  or  not  ? 

Page  289 :  What  will  be  the  length  of  one  side  of  a  cubical  granary  that  shall 
contain  2500  bushels  of  grain  ?     Ans.,  17.518ft. 

Page  -289 :     What  is  the  cube  root  of  4-7ths.     Ans.,  .289. 

Page  292 :  A  person  had  thirty-five  children  and  grand  children,  the  common 
diflerence  of  their  ages  was  18  months,  and  the  eldest  50  years  old.  How  old  was 
the  youngest?     Ans.,  9  years. 

Page  309 :  Three  persons  purchased  a  piece  of  property  worth  $9202 :  the 
first  gave  a  certain  sum,  the  second  three  times  as  much,  and  the  third  one  aud  a. 
half  times  as  much  as  the  other  two.  What  did  each  pay  7  Ans.,  Ist,  929.20,  2d 
2760.60,  3d,  5521.20. 

It  give  us  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  American  Educational  Year  Book  for  1857,  published 
by  Robinson  &  Richardson,  Boston,  Mass.  Such  a  work  can  be  made 
a  valuable  hand-book  for  Teachers.  When  we  receive  a  copy  we  shall 
notice  it  further. 
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The  American  Journal  of  Education  and  Culle<je  Review,  pub- 
lished by  Calkins  and  Stiles,  No.  348,  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
has  recently  entered  upon  its  second  volume.  Its  editors,  as  our  read- 
ers know,  are  IIev.  Absolom  Peters,  D.  D.,  formerly  editor  of  the 
American  Eclectic,  and  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Randall,  formerly  editor  of 
the  District  School  Journal  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  and  now  Superintendent  for  New  York 
City,  and  Alexander  Wilder,  recent  editor  of  the  New  YorJe 
Teacher.  Mr.  Randall  is  probably  on%  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first,  of  the  ieducational  men  of  our  age,  and  is  only  to  be  named 
among  such  men  as  Barnes,  Sears  and  Horace  Mann.  Wilder 
wields  a  charmed  pen,  and  is  an  editor  by  profession.  The  Journal 
and  Revieio  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  educational  journal  in  America, 
and  should  be  widely  circulated.  The  country  needs  it;  it  is  replete 
with  most  valuable  educational  matter,  and  is  just  what  is  wanted.  No 
teacher,  desirous  to  stand  well  in  the  profession,  will  consent  to  do 
without  it.  In  all  respects  it  is  a  national  mag-azine,  indispensable  to 
every  instructor,  and  the  best  medium  of  scientific  and  educational  lit- 
erature in  this  country.  Each  number  contains  96  pages ;  it  is  pub- 
lished monthly,  for  S3  a  year. 

Subscriptions  received  at  the  office  of  the  Teacher. 

''Township  System"  Recommended  In  New  York. —  Gov. 
Clark,  the  able  and  high  minded  chief  magistrate  of  New  York,  in 
his  second  annual  message,  taking  a  broader  view  of  educational  mat- 
ters than  any  of  his  predecessors,  proposed  the  modification  of  the 
school  system  of  the  State,  so  as  to  ingraft  upon  it  the  township  policy. 
At  present  there  is  no  cognizance  taken  of  educational  matters  by  towns 
as  such;  and  as  a  consequence  that  State  is  overrun  with  a  host  of 
school  districts,  too  feeble  to  support  a  respectable  school ;  and  academ- 
ical instruction  is  accessible  to  those  only  who  can  pay  the  expense. 
The  Legislature  did  not  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  perhaps  the  people  of  that  State  are  too  deeply  tinctured 
with  old  fogyism  to  favor  the  policy.  But  if  they  had  seen  fit  to 
adopt  it,  the  twelve  thousand  feeble  district  schools  would  have  been 
displaced  by  graded  ones,  and  the  three  hundred  boys'  academies  either 
regenerated  by  being  incorporated  into  the  common  school  system,  or 
swept  out  of  existence  altogether.  A  few  years  would  have  sufficed  to 
place  New  York  in  the  advance  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union ;  but 
eagerness  in  schemes  of  another  character  has  placed  her  in  the  ranks ; 
and  the  opportunity  is  now  open  for  Illinois  to  develop  a  policy  of  a 
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similar  character,  which  may  yet  render  her  the  Empire  State  in  the 
Confederacy.  If  the  cumbrous,  unintelligible  and  imperfect  school 
law  of  New  York,  is  an  index  of  the  character  of  the  people,  Gov. 
Clark  is  half  a  century  ahead  of  his  constituency. 

Fall  Institutes. —  A  large  number  of  Teachers'  Institutes  have 
been  and  are  being  held  in  the  various  counties.  Several  of  these,  already 
held,  we  have  occasion  to  know,  were  large  and  enthusiastic  gatherings. 
There  is  a  waking  up  among  common  school  teachers  which  bodes  noth- 
ing but  good.  Old  Fulton  assembled  at  Cuba  one  hundred  and  one 
strong,  and,  under  thd  direction  of  her  vigorous  School  Commissioner, 
W.  H.  Haskell,  they  'hammered  away'  until,  at  the  close  of  the 
week,  they  were  all  aglow  with  enthusiasm.  A  spirit  went  forth  from 
that  meeting  which  will  keep  its  members  alive  for  six  months  at  least. 
To  illustrate  the  feeling  which  pervaded  not  only  the  teachers  but  the  cit- 
izens of  the  place  where  the  Institute  was  held,  we  need  only  relate  an 
incident.  The  Commissioner  proposed  that  a  purse  of  a  few  dollars  be 
made  up,  to  pay  for  lighting  and  heating  the  hall,  whereupon  a  gray 
haired  veteran,  who  had  lived  in  the  State  a  score  or  more  years,  be- 
gan to  make  his  way  through  the  crowd  toward  the  platform,  holding  a 
two  dollar  bill  between  his  fingers  while  a  tear  glistened  on  his  cheek. 
A  shout  went  up,  as  Mr.  Doll  presented  his  offering. 

Student  And  Schoolmate. — This  is  a  valuable  little  monthly 
for  the  "little  folks,"  published  by  Calkins  and  Stiles,  No.  348 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Each  number  contains  valuable  reading 
lessons,  pieces  for  declamation,  and  a  dialogue  suitable  for  scholars  to 
"speak."  It  is  highly  prized  by  teachers,  and  enjoys  a  wide  popular- 
ity.    Terms,  81  per  year;  clubs  of  twenty,  815;  do.  of  forty,  826. 

What  Sentences! — "Those  wishing  books,  magazines  and  pam- 
phlets bound,  can  do  so  by  leaving  them  at  this  office  immediately." 
Can  do  what? 

Also  This:  "Toulouse  is  a  large  town,  containing  60,000  inhabit- 
ants, built  entirely  of  brick."    Query.  Are  the  inhabitants  built  of  brick? 

And  This  :  "  It  is  charged  that  I  pronounced  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Council,  the  worst  subjects  the  king  has;  I  said  so,  it  is  true,  and 
I  am  sorry  for  it."  Query.  Was  he  sorry  because  the  Lieutenant  and 
Council  were  bad  subjects,  or  because  he  had  so  stated? 

Glad  To  See  IIim. —  B.  G.  Boots,  of  Tamaroa,  quietly  and  quite 
unexpectedly  seated  himself  on  our  platform  the  other  day.  Shall  be 
glad  of  just  such  another  visit. 
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The  New  York  Teacuer. —  We  learn  that  the  finances  of  this  val- 
uable monthly  have  become  almost  fatally  impaired,  and  a  debt  of  §2, 
400  rests  upon  the  concern.  A  periodical,  boasting  the  largest  circu- 
lation of  any  educational  journal  in  the  world,  ought  not  to  bear  such  a 
testimony.  At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, the  Board  of  Editors,  through  their  chairman,  Prof.  WiLLSON, 
presented  a  curiously  written  report,  recommending  the  placing  of  the 
Teacher  under  the  financial  management  of  Mr.  James  Cruiksiiank, 
on  condition  that  he  shall  assume  its  pecuniary  responsibilities,  pay  its 
debts,  (fee.  The  association  agreed  to  the  report,  after  a  very  brief  de- 
bate. We  suspect  influences  were  in  operation  which  have  not  yet  ap- 
peared. The  September  number  contains  the  valedictory  of  the  resi- 
dent editor,  Prof.  Wilder,  who  was  displaced  by  this  arrangement; 
-though  this  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  Prof  Willsons's  report. 
We  regret  this  occurrence,  for  we  have  ever  regarded  Mr.  Wilder  as 
possessing  editorial  experience  and  capacity,  seldom  found  in  the  con- 
<luctor  of  an  educational  journal.  Mr.  Cruiksiiank  must  be  rarely 
endowed  if  he  is  able  to  make  up  a  journal  as  valuable  and  interesting 
-as  was  the  New  York  Teacher  during  its  fifth  volume.  He,  however, 
has  our  best  regards.  One  word  more;  the  New  Yorkers  have  now 
done  with  their  journal,  what  they  ought  to  have  done  in  the  start ; 
viz,  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

Since  penning  the  above,  we  have  received  the  first  No.  of  the  6th 
volume,  the  first  thing  that  striks  us,  is  the  removal  of  that  old  un- 
sightly title  page,  and  the  substitution  of  a  very  neat  one  in  its  stead. 
The  volume  opens  with  a  first  rate  number. 

Dirt. — In  scientific  usage  there  exists  no  such  thing  as  dirt.  It  is 
only  a  vague  idea  of  careful  housewives.  Every  thing  bearing  the 
name  is  a  chemical  substance :  generally  an  oxyd,  capable  of  being  re- 
solved into  primary  elements.  Thus  we  have  sand — oxyd  of  silica,  or  si- 
licic acid;  clay — oxyd  of  aluminum,  vegetable  mold  or  humus;  a  com- 
pound of  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  mineral  elements,  all  of  them 
oxyds;  and  the  dust  produced  by  attrition  of  substances,  generally  more 
or  less  a  mixture  of  those  just  enumerated.  Will  our  ladies  consent 
that  we  patent  this  announcement,  or  will  they  adhere  to  their  ancient 
vocabulary,  and  continue  their  warfare  against  all  these  elements  ? 

In  Luck. — Dr.  C.  C.  Hoagland,  of  Henry,  sports  a  splendid  gold 
watch,  the  gift  of  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Doctor  was  recently  the  Agent  of  their  State  Teachers' 
Association. 
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Flattering  Compliment — We  clip  the  ensuing  paragraph  from 
the  Peoria  Republican : 

William  H.  Powkll,  our  candidate  for  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction,, 
delivered  an  address  in  Washington,  Tazewell  Comity,  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
which, ^or  deep  thought,  critical  analysis,  practical  suggestion,  effective  argument, 
and  closely-fitting  application,  we  have  never  heard  excelled,  and,  on'the  theme- 
discussed,  never  equaled.  The  subject  of  the  address  was  the  Free  School  Law, 
with  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  demand  for  teachers  in  this  State,  and  the 
presentation  of  a  plan  for  a  State  Normal  Sehixd.  This  was  the  first  time  we  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Powell  in  a  public  effort,  and  wo  are  glad  to 
say  that  we  were  thoroughly  satisfied  and  highly  delighted,  and  that  wo  are  proud 
of  him  as  one  of  our  standard-bearers  in  the  present  campaign. 

Poetry. —  Young  friends,  never  attempt  to  write  verses,  unless  jou 
find  that  you  cannot  help  it.  Poetry  should  ''whistle  itself."  If  you 
have  good  ideas  you  can  express  them  well  in  prose;  and  then  they  wilt 
have  just  as  much  of  poetic  inspiration  in  them,  as  though  they  were 
in  lines  that  could  be  scanned  and  sung.  Besides,  printers  burn  up  al- 
most all  the  verses  sent  them.  There  is  a  sentence  by  Fredrika  Bremer,, 
prose  to  be  sure,  but  still  all  aglow  with  poetry:  "The  human  heart  is 
like  heaven,  the  more  guests  the  more  room." 

Dixon  Collegiate  Institute. — This  institution  has  recently  com- 
menced another  term,  under  flattering  auspices.  The  new  College- 
Building,  an  elegant  structure,  will  soon  be  completed,  with  accommo- 
dations for  a  hundred  students,  when  no  more  will  be  left  for  our  friends 
but  to  go  on  and  prosper  to  an  indefinite  extent.  This  is  as  it  should 
be;  and  we  are  gratified  at  their  success. 

Knox  College. — The  faculty  of  Knox  College,  are  about  to  com- 
plete a  new  building  at  Galesburg,  when  they  will  embark  upon  their 
enterprise  with  renewed  confidence.  The  teachers  are  excellent  men, 
and  of  superior  capacity,  and  we  learn  that  the  students  are  not  only  a 
goodly  number,  but  of  promising  endowments. 

Lombard  University. — A  friend  of  ours  recently  visited  this  in- 
stitution at  Galesburg,  and  brings  us  a  good  report.  The  classes  are 
full,  the  teaching  and  discipline  excellent,  and  as  soon  as  the  Univer- 
sity Buildings  are  completed,  the  location  and  other  circumstances  will 
be  most  feasible.  No  impediment  exists  sufficient  to  baffle  the  effbrt.s 
of  the  able  corps  of  instructors  prasiding  at  that  institution.  Prof. 
Standish,  an  indefatigable  and  capable  teacher,  wins  golden  opinion* 
from  all ;  and  his  coadjutors  are  men  of  no  mean  endowments. 
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BOOKS   AND     PERIODICALS. 


Village  and  Farm  Cottages,  Illustrated  with  over  one  hundred 
Engravings,  BY  Cleaveland,  and  Backus  Brothers.  New'STork: 
D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

In  this  admirable  work,  the  requirements  of  American  village  homes 
are  considered  and  suggested,  with  designs  for  such  houses  of  moder- 
ate cost.  If  we  were  about  to  build,  we  would  not  be  without  this 
book  for  five  times  its  cost.  Having  selected  from  it  a  design,  for  a 
mere  trifle  the  complete  working  plans  can  be  obtained  of  the  authors, 
thereby  saving  much  expense  and  preventing  many  mistakes. 

The  Authors  are  collecting  materials  for  a  similar  work  on  school- 
house  architecture;  and  their  labors  will  be  greatly  facilitated,  if 
practical  teachers  and  others  acquainted  with  the  subject,  will  forward 
to  them  plans  for  rural  school  houses.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the 
entire  building  should  be  stated,  also. the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
school  rooms,  halls,  recitation  (if  any)  rooms,  etc.,  etc. 

Address,  Wm.  Backus  and  Co.,  Architects,  Chicago,  111. 

Conquest  of  Kansas  by  Phillips.  Boston:  Phillips,  Samp- 
son, AND  Company. 

This  is  a  finely  written,  and,  perhaps,  highly  colored  picture  of  the 
stirring  scenes  of  the  border  territory.  It  is  a  popular  book  among  the 
ladies,  at  least  they  monopolize  our  copy.  We  have  not  got  sight  at  it 
since  the  first  half  hour  after  its  debut. 

Tate's  Philosophy  and  First  Lessons  in  Phil:  Ke vised  and 
Improved  by  C.  S.  Cartee.    Boston:     Hickling,  Swan  &  Brown. 

The  works  of  Prof.  Tate  are  popular  with  our  transatlantic  kinsfolks 
and  deservedly  so.  In  their  present  form  they  bespeak,  at  least,  a  care- 
ful examination.  Teachers,  send  to  the  publishers  and  get  copies  for 
examination. 

Montieth's  Manual  of  Geography,  Revised  Edition.  N.  Y: 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company. 

This  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  edition  in  mechanical  execu- 
tion and  artistic  beauty.  It  is  decidedly  an  attractive  book,  and  will 
be  popular  with  the  little  folks,  beyond  all  question. 

Oak  Leap  is  the  title  of  a  neat  literary  magazine,  published  by  the 
Gnothautii  Society  of  Knox  College.  In  manner  and  matter  it  speaks 
well  of  the  Society  and  the  College — Long  may  it  wave  ! 
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NOBLE  AND  THE  EMPTY  HOLE 


HT  tIBNRT   WARD  BECCIilill. 


The  first  summer  which  we  speut  in  Lenox,  we  had  along  a  very  in- 
telligent dog  named  Noble.  He  was  learned  in  many  things,  and  by 
his  dog-lore  excited  the  undying  admiration  of  all  the  children.  But 
there  were  some  things  which  Noble  could  never  learn.  Having,  ou 
one  occasion,  seen  a  red  squirrel  run  into  a  hole  in  a  stone  wall,  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  he  was  not  there  for  evermore. 

Several  red  squirrels  lived  close  to  the  house,  and  had  become  famil- 
iar, but  not  tame.  They  kept  a  regular  romp  with  Noble.  They 
would  come  down  from  the  maple  trees  with  provoking  coolness;  they 
would  run  along  the  fence  almost  within  reach ;  they  would  cock  up 
their  tails  and  sail  across  the  road  to  the  barn ;  and  yet  there  was  such 
a  well-timed  calculation  under  all  this  apparent  rashness,  that  Noble 
invariably  arrived  at  the  critical  spot  just  as  the  squirrel  left  it. 

On  one  occasion  Noble  was  so  close  upon  his  red-backed  friend,  that, 
unable  to  get  up  the  maple  tree,  he  dodged  into  a  hole  in  the  wall,  ran 
through  the  chinks,  emerged  at  a  little  distance,  and  sprang  into  the 
tree.  The  intense  enthusiasm  of  the  dog,  at  that  hole,  can  hardly  be 
described.  He  filled  it  full  of  barking.  He  pawed  and  scratched  as 
if  undermining  a  bastion.  Standing  at  a  little  distance,  he  would  pierce 
the  hole  with  a  gaze  as  intense  and  fixed  as  if  he  were  trying  magnet- 
ism on  it.  Then,  with  tail  extended,  and  every  hair  thereon  electri- 
fied, he  would  rush  at  the  empty  hole  with  a  prodigious  onslaught. 

The  imaginary  squirrel  haunted  Noble  night   and  day.     The   very 

squirrel  himself   would   run  up  before  his  face  into  the   tree,  and, 

crouched  in  a  crotch,  would  sit  silently  watcliing  the  whole  process  of 

bombarding  the  empty  hole  with  eroat  sobriety  and  relish.      But  Noble 

3Q 
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Would  allow  of  DO  doubts.  His  conviction  that  that  hole  had  a  scjair- 
vel  in  it,  continued  unshaken  for  six  weeks.  When  all  other  occupations 
tailed,  this  hole  remained  to  him.  When  there  were  no  chickens  to 
hurry,  no  pigs  to  bite,  no  cattle  to  chase,  no  children  to  romp  with,  no 
expeditions  to  make  with  the  grown  folks,  and  when  he  had  slept  all 
that  his  dog-skin  would  hold,  he  would  walk  out  of  the  yard,  yawn  and 
scratch  himself  and  then  look  wistfully  at  the  hole,  as  if  thinking  to 
himself. 

Sometimes  we  thought  he  really  believed  that  there  was  a  squirrel 
there.  But  at  other  times  he  apparently  had  an  inkling  of  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  his  conduct,  for  he  would  drop  his  tail  and  walk  towards  us 
with  his  tongue  out  and  his  eyes  a  little  aslant,  seeming  to  say,  "My 
dear  sir,  you  don't  understand  a  dog's  feelings.  I  should,  of  course, 
much  prefer  a  squirrel,  but  if  I  can't  have  that,  an  empty  hole  is  better 
than  nothing.  I  imagine  how  I  would  catch  him  if  he  was  there.  Be- 
sides, people  who  pass  by,  don't  know  the  facts.  They  think  that  I 
have  got  something.  It  is  needful  to  keep  up  my  reputation  for  sagac- 
ity. Besides,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  looked  into  that  hole  so  long 
that  I  have  half  persuaded  myself  that  there  is  a  squirrel  there,  or 
will  be,  if  I  keep  on." 

Well,  every  dog  must  have  his  day,  and  every  dog  must  have  hia 
way.  No  doubt,  if  we  were  to  bring  back  Noble  now,  after  two  sum- 
mers' absence,  he  would  make  straight  for  that  hole  in  the  wall  with 
just  as  much  zeal  as  ever.  Selected. 


THE  VOICE  AND   ITS   CULTIVATION. 


The  more  we  study  into  the  formation  of  sounds  by  the  human  voicey 
and  reflect  upon  it,  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  are  contem- 
plating the  most  wonderful  instrument  for  the  production  of  sound  of 
which  man  has  any  knowledge 

In  studying  the  anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs,  we  find  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  trachia  or  windpipe,  called  the  glottis,  is  furnished  with 
four  ligaments  called  vocal  cords — two  upper,  and  two  lower. 

These  are  situated  something  like  the  sides  of  a  tin  whistle,  with  a 
similar  cavity  between  them,  called  the  vocal  chamber.  Here  all  the 
sounds  are  produced.  Many  people  formerly  supposed,  and  do  still  sup- 
pose to  some  extent,  that  sounds  are  made  by  the  tongue,  lips,  teeth, 
&c.     They  all  help  to  modify  sounds,  but  do  not  form  thnm. 

A  high  or  low  sound  depends  upon  the  tension  of  these  cords.  To 
each,  voluntary  muscles  are  attached  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
tighten  or  loosen  them  at  pleasure.  The  lowest  bass  sound  is  made 
with  the  vocal  cords  as  lax  as  possible,  and  the  aperture,  through  which 
the  air  escapes,  is,  consequently,  at  its  largest  dimensions.  The  high- 
est sound  is  made  with  these  cords  stretched  to  their  utmost,  and  the 
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glottis  nearly  closed.  All  the  intermediate  sounds  arc  regulated  in  the 
same  way,  by  a  correspondinp;  adaptation  of  the  cords. 

There  are  several  facts  that  come  under  our  observation,  which  this 
theory  enables  us  to  explain.  We  see  one  can  naiuralli/  sound  a  lower 
note  than  another.  Why?  Because  the  vocal  cords  are  naturally  sus- 
ceptablc  of  greater  relaxation.  Again,  when  a  person  accustoms  him- 
self to  sing  bass,  especially  the  lowest  notes  he  is  capable  of  sounding, 
he  will,  after  considerable  practice,  be  able  to  go  from  three  to  four 
tones  lower  than  at  first.  The  reason  is,  the  muscles  being  relaxed  as 
far  as  we  are  capable  of  doing  so  by  the  will,  are  susceptable  of  still 
greater  relaxation  by  pressure — the  escaping  air  presses  upon  the  vocal 
cords,  enlarges  the  orifice,  and  the  muscles  gradually  adapt  themselves 
to  the  pi'essure,  so  that  we  may  bring  them  to  the  same  point  by  tho 
will  alone. 

The  strength  of  sounds,  from  pianissimo,  through  all  the  intervening 
grades,  to  fortissimo,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  air  forced  through 
the  vocal  chamber. 

We  will  omit  the  proof  of  this  statement,  as  every  one  will  admit  it, 
and  consider  next  the  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to 
appropriate  the  air  to  the  production  of  sound. 

The  lungs  are  composed  of  three  different  substances,  viz  :  tho  mu- 
cous membrane,  which  lines  the  cavities  of  the  air  cells,  and  comes  in 
contact  with  the  air;  opposite  to  this  is  a  serous  membrane  covering  the 
outside  of  the  lungs — between  these  is  a  muscular  substance  which,  al- 
though very  thiu,  has  all  the  properties  and  fulfills  the  office  of  a  mus- 
cle. 

These  muscles  are  involuntary.  When  air  is  inhaled  no  effort  of  the 
will  can  prevent  them  from  contracting  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
They  will  become  wearied  and  even  painful  if  not  permitted  to  retract 
and  force  the  air  from  the  lungs. 

Many  persons  use  only  these  muscles  in  reading  or  singing;  con- 
sequentl}',  after  reading  or  singing  steadily  for  sometime,  they  begin 
to  complain  of  weariness,  want  of  breath,  pain  in  the  chest,  &c.  The 
reason  is,  the  muscles  of  the  lungs  have  had  too  much  to  do  •:  and  to 
continue  to  use  them  under  such  circumstances  would  weaken  them 
and  result  in  injury. 

Man  is  endowed  with  the  principle  of  song,  and  the  elements  of  ora- 
tory—  in  his  .soul  he  has  a  vocal  instrument  under  his  conti'ol,  with 
which  he  can  chant  the  sweetest  strains  of  melody  imaginalion  framed, 
or  pour  forth  the  loftiest  strains  of  eloquence  that  ever  fell  upon  mortal 
ear.  And  must  it  be  so  soon  wearied,  and  the  soul  find  no  power  to 
utter  its  immortal  longings,  because  its  Allwise  Creator  has  failed  to 
furnish  the  lungs  with  muscles  of  sufftcicnt  power  and  strength  to  meet 
the  demand?  Not  so.  Were  he  to  have  made  the  muscles  of  the 
lungs  large  enough  to  meet  every  den)and  made  upon  them,  they  would 
have  been  a  large  unwieldy  organ,  unfit  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
more  vital  duties  fur  which  they  were  intended.  lie,  therefore,  fur- 
nished a  set  of  muscles  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  errn/  demand,  and 
placed  them  in  such  a  situation  as  to  exert  their  whole  power,  though 
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indirectly,  upon  the  lungs.  These  are  called  the  Abdominal  muscles, 
and  are,  iu  a  great  measure,  involuntary;  for,  when  nature  demands 
and  our  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in  expressing  the  subject  before  us, 
whether  singing  or  speaking,  they  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  lungs 
without  any  direct  effort  of  the  luind. 

These  may  also,  by  practice,  become  voluntary ;  so  that  we  may  as 
directly  contract  them  as  we  can  those  of  the  arm.  When  this  is  at- 
tained, we  speak  or  sing  for  almost  any  length  of  time,  if  the  lungs 
are  in  a  healthy  condition,  without  weariness,  and  pour  forth  a  volume 
of  sound  that  will  astonish  even  ourselves. 

To  understand  the  philosophy  of  this,  we  must  consider  still  further 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  system. 

The  chest  is  an  air-tight  cavity,  containing  the  lungs  and  heart. 
Immediately  below  this,  is  a  thin  muscular  membrane  which  pass^ 
through  the  body  horizontally,  and  is  connected  on  all  sides  to  the 
lower  ribs  and  spinal  column.  In  its  natural  position  the  center  is  el- 
evated somewhat  like  a  watch  ciystal.  Below  this  is  the  abdomen, 
which  is  also  an  air-tight  cavity  containing  the  liver,  stomach  and  in- 
testines. 

By  contracting  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is 
diminished,  and  its  contents  are  forced  upward  against  the  diaphragm, 
which  rises  and  presses  directly  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lungs, 
with  a  power  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which, 
like  all  other  muscles,  increase  with  use. 

Since  the  volume  of  sound  depends  upon  the  amount  of  air  forced 
thi'ough  the  vocal  chamber,  if  we  fill  the  lungs  with  air,  and  subject 
them  to  this  external  pressure  of  the  diaphragm  on  one  side,  and  the 
walls  of  the  chest  on  the  other,  we  may  sing  or  speak  with  ease — with- 
out weariness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  strengthen  our  lungs  and  voices. 

But  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  learning  the  use  of  these  muscles  at 
pleasure.  When  told  to  "  gird  up  the  loins,  swell  the  chest,  contract 
the  abdominal  muscles,"  &c.,  it  seems  just  about  as  intelligible  to  us  as 
it  would  be  to  tell  us  to  contract  the  muscles  that  move  the  ears  for- 
ward and  back :  it  requires  iwactlce  and  observation. 

Perhaps  a  few  suggestions  might  be  beneficial  in  leading  some,  who 
might  feel  enough  interest  in  the  subject,  to  commence  a  course  of  ex- 
periments which,  if  persevered  in,  would  lead  to  the  desired  result. 

If  we  fill  the  lungs  with  air,  and  simply  let  the  contraction  of  the 
lungs  expel  the  air,  we  can  breath  it  out  without  the  least  sound  be- 
ing heard.  But  let  us  fill  the  lungs,  then  'swell  the  chest,'  notice  the 
muscles  we  use  in  doing  so;  we  see  it  is  done  by  the  contraction  of  the 
abdomen.  Now,  we  cannot  possibly  let  the  air  issue  from  the  lungs 
without  being  heard;  it  will  come  with  an  explosive  force,  and  with 
power.  The  reason  is,  the  diaphragm  is  pressing  the  lungs  against  the 
sides  of  the  chest,  and  is  operating,  on  the  principle  of  the  hand  bel- 
lows, to  force  the  air  from  the  lungs:  if  we  let  the  abdominal  muscles 
relax  to  their  natural  position,  we  can  feel  the  removal  of  the  pressure 
from  the  lungs,  and  can  noio  breath  out  the  air  as  gently  as  before. 

Again,  let  us  draw  in  the  breath  with  a  sigh,  notice  what  muscles 
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are  used,  reverse  the  pressure,  and  expel  the  air  with  the  same  muscles. 
Then  draw  in  a  longer  breath  and  expel  it  as  before;  using  the  syllable 
ha.  By  these  and  various  other  experiments,  we  can  I'orm  some  idea 
of  what  is  meant  by  using  the  abdominal  muscles,  in  inhaling  the  air 
and  expelling  it  from  the  lungs. 

Perhaps  some  are  ready  to  say:  "  'Tis  very  good  tUrorj/,  but  it  is  not 
practicable."  I  would  refer  such  to  Prof.  Bacon,  of  (Jencseo_,  as  a  liv- 
ing demonstration  of  this  principle,  as  applied  to  singing.  W.  B. 
Bradbury,  in  his  article  on  '  Breathing,'  in  the  Alpine  (!lee  Singer, 
virtually  says  :  '*  Always  take  in  the  breath  and  sing  with  tlie  abdomen 
contracted."  George  P.  Boot,  treating  of  the  same  subject,  in  the 
Sabbath  Bell,  says:  ''  Always  sing  with  the  chest  swelled."  Which  I 
have  shown  is  but  using  differnt  language  to  signify  the  same  thing : 
and  every  principle  that  is  beneficial  to  the  singer  in  enabling  him  to 
produce  volumes  of  sound,  is  also  aiDplicable  to  the  public  speaker. 

If  we  notice  our  public  men,  we  see  that  almost  invariably,  where 
they  throw  their  whole  soul  into  their  speeches,  they  become  full- 
chested,  corpulent  men;  while  those  who  do  not,  retain  their  ordinary 
sized  chest,  and,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  are  obliged  to  refrain  from 
public  speaking  on  account  of  some  lung  disease.  The  reason  is,  the 
former  class,  unconsciously  perhaps,  make  use  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles :  their  lungs  grow  strong  and  healthy,  and  increase  in  size,  while 
the  chest  expands  to  make  room  for  them.  The  latter  use  only  the 
muscles  of  the  lungs,  which  soon  become  wearied,  and,  continuing  to 
use  them  under  such  circumstances,  brings  on  disease. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
lead  the  reader  to  think — if  he  is  wise  he  will  act. 

C.  F.  WINSIIIP. 


THE   NECESSITY   OP'   MORAL  EDUCATION. 


Every  Essayist  should  assume  some  leading  proposition,  the  truth 
of  which  he  labors  to  prove.  Tnerefore,  without  further  preliminaries 
I  will  introduce,  as  a  starting  point,  this  predicate:  That  upon  the 
moral  education  of  the  masses  depends  the  perpetuity  of  our  republi- 
can institutions. 

Let  us  inquire  what  constitutes  education.  Is  it  learning  to  read, 
and  write,  and  cypher?  Or  is  it  learning  to  classify,  name  and  weigh 
the  planets?  Or  is  it  the  art  of  happiness?  Or  is  it  the  history  and 
mystery  of  money  making?  Or  docs  it  teach  bow  to  become  great? 
Yes,  it  is  all  this  and  much  more.  Though  I  possess  the  science  of  a 
Newton,  the  invention  of  a  Pulton,  or  the  philosophy  of  a  pranklin, 
and  have  neglected  the  education  of  the  heart,  I  am  but  a  tyro  in  th« 
essentials  of  good  education.  Education  should  sow  the  seeds  of  ji 
moral,  social,  and  intellectual  manliood,  by  a  mutual  cuUivntitin  of  fhf* 
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lioad,  the  heart  and  tho  hand.  In  other  words  it  should  teach  to  think 
rightly  and  act  justly.  Tliei'e  are  few  suhjccts  on  which  there  is  such 
a  diversity  of  opinion  as  education.  Law  has  its  authorities  and  prece- 
dents; Physic  its  systems  of  practice;  Ethics  its  commentators  and 
moral  philosophy;  while  Education,  the  road  to  all  these,  the  founda- 
tion of  each  and  every  profession,  is  left  to  fickle  caprice  and  opinion  : 
hence,  in  this  age  of  progressive  hixmbugs,  it  has  become  a  synonym 
for  the  most  consummate  folly  and  vanity.  As  members  of  the  great 
family  of  nations,  we  need  a  system  of  government  whose  vitality  is 
derived  from  a  system  of  education  wherein  moral  culture  acts  a  con- 
spicuous part. 

Moral  education  I  shall  define — such  a  leading  out  or  disciplining  of 
the  moral  qualities  of  our  nature,  as  that  we  shall  be  inclined  to  do 
right  rather  than  wrong,  on  the  principle  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward 
and  vice  a  sure  punishment.  Vice  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  virtue  an  exotic  whose  growth  depends  upon  the  cul- 
ture. Hence  nature  will  develop  the  innate  vices  of  the  soul,  but  it  is 
the  province  of  education  to  check  their  growth  and  sow  the  seeds  of 
virtue  in  a  regenerated  soil.  Religious  and  moral  education  are  sepa- 
rate branches  of  culture ;  the  one  teaches  faith,  hope,  charity,  and 
christian  grace ;  qualities  that  elevate  the  soul  to  an  Infinite  Creator, 
and  lead  it  to  the  fountain  of  salvation :  the  other  derives  its  vitality 
from  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  Moral  philosophy  and  ethics 
are  as  opposite  as  God  and  man.  Whatever  tends  to  improve  the  ele- 
ments of  our  moral  being  is  a  part  of  moral  education.  A  knowledge 
of  right  as  opposed  to  wrong,  with  the  convictions  of  conscience  impel- 
ling to  do  right  rather  than  wrong,  is  an  element  of  human  nature  as 
deeply  interwoven  in  its  meshes  as  the  principle  of  fear  at  the  approach 
of  danger.  This  is  more  or  less  apparent  in  every  one,  and  is  wholly 
the  result  of  education.  Conscience  is  the  result  of  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  the  gift  of  education.  Hence,  a  really  conscientious  man 
cannot  be  an  immoral  minded  or  ignorant  one.  Moral  culture  may 
bias  natural  faculties  so,  that  conscience  may  consent  that  it  is  right  to 
lie,  rob  or  steal.  In  all  ages  of  the  world,  some  nations  have  been 
found  whose  moral  laws  of  right  and  wrong  diff"ered  materially  from  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  yet  they  were  not  the  less  binding  upon 
conscience. 

"Follow  me,"  is  the  language  of  the  Son  of  God  to  man.  Though 
the  sound  of  his  voice  be  sweeter  than  the  rapt  melod}'^  of  angels  or 
the  melting  strains  of  posey,  yet  mortal  man  shall  be  prone  to  err  so 
long  as  conscience  shall  hold  a  feeble  sway  over  the  workings  of  the 
heart.  Neither  the  efficacy  of  a  preached  gospel,  nor  bias  of  precept 
and  example,  nor  the  restraints  of  civil  law,  nor  the  terrors  of  a  deep, 
fell  damnation  in  a  world  to  come,  nor  the  hopes  of  an  exalted,  angelic 
beatitude,  nor  heights,  nor  depths,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers  shall 
suffice  to  keep  the  human  heart  free  from  evil,  so  long  as  a  system  of 
education  is  extant  that  cultivates  the  intellectual  at  the  expense  of  the 
moral  and  physical.  How  great  a  percent,  of  the  Alumni  of  our  col- 
leges, have  proven  themselves  the  better  citizens,  the  better  men,  for 
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their  expensive  educatiou?  Have  they  not  latlicr  .sown  the  hoeds  of 
vice,  or  engendered  a  weakness  and  imbecility  that  niaturer  years  will 
reap  in  sorrow.  Few,  very  few  have  enibaliaeu  their  names  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  or  written  them  among  the  few,  the  immortal 
ones  that  were  not  born  to  die;  their  education  never  paying  one  per 
cent,  on  its  cost! 

An  education  to  be  worth  anything  to  society  must  be  of  three  parts 
— physical,  intellectual  and  moral — and  each  moulded  in  symmetry 
with  the  whole,  forms  a  structure  of  the  most  majestic  beauty,  power 
and  manliness. 

A  steamboat  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  triumph  of  art  and  genius. 
Examine  her  machinery,  and  you  will  see  how  perfect  it  is  in  all  its 
parts;  the  boiler  creating  the  power,  the  engine  creating,  directing  and 
controlling  the  motive,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  gear  executing  its  or- 
ders, and  each  working  in  perfect  unison  with  the  whole.  See  her  ride 
upon  the  billows  like  a  thing  of  life,  freighted  with  the  wealth  of  cities, 
and  the  souls  of  men  I  What  a  magnificent  palace  I  Her  larder  is 
filled  with  all  the  luxury  of  the  season,  her  parlor  is  furnished  with  the 
most  costly  ottomans,  tables,  dressers  and  pianos.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  symmetry  of  parts,  in  her  motive  })ower,  all  this  beauty  and 
grace  in  her  appointments,  this  splendid  specimen  of  the  triumph  of  art 
and  genius  were  nothing  but  a  pile  of  inconsistencies,  unless  it  were 
supplied  with  that  simple  apparatus  known  as  a  helm  or  rudder.  With- 
out this  appendage  all  of  her  beauty,  wealth  and  symmetry,  all  of  her 
power  of  enginry  and  strength  of  material,  and  all  the  skill  under 
heaven,  could  not  navigate  her.  Each  successive  stroke  of  her  piston, 
each  revolution  of  her  wheel,  might  carry  her  farilier  from  the  port  of 
destination,  and  expose  her  more  and  more  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 
Just  so  it  is  with  knowledge :  though  it  may  give  power,  yet  it  will 
never  confer  a  controlling  influence,  unless  tliat  knowledge  contain.s 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  truth.  Though  my  intellect  may 
have  received  a  polish  that  shall  glitter  like  the  scintillations  of  the 
diamond,  yet  if  I  lack  those  nobler  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart,  my 
education  is  naught  but  "  sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbal."  An  ed- 
ucation that  teaches  to  do  right,  on  the  principle  that  virtue  is  its  ow\\ 
reward,  shall  be  productive  of  greater  good  to  society  than  all  the  .sci- 
entific knowledge  Yale  or  Cambridge  can  give  unattended  with  such 
principles. 

I  do  not  propose  recommending  any  practical  system  of  monl  culture 
in  our  schools,  but  simply  to  call  the  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
branch  of  education  is  almost  wholly  neglected,  as  simply  educating  the 
physical  without  due  regard  to  the  moral,  produces  the  most  frightful 
consequences  and  defeats  the  end  of  all  education.  How  often  do  wo 
hear  men  saying:  Well  I  don't  see  as  education  is  such  a  great  benefit 

after  all,  for  there  i.s  Mr. who  was  kept  at  school  from  the  time 

he  could  walk  alone  till  he  graduated  an  A.  ]\I.,  and  what  better  citizen 
is  he  for  it?  He  is  just  no  man  at  all;  and  his  family  is  none  the  bet- 
ter provided  for,  for  his  education.  The  speaker  is  a  man  of  little  or 
no   education,  yet  an   honest,  thrifty,  moral    man  whom    every  onv  re- 
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spccts  :uid  esteems.    Yes,  and  Mr. —  too,  might  have  been  a.s  hon  ^ 

o.st,  a.s  thrifty,  and  a.s  moral  had  he  never  have  seen  college  or  academy 
walls,  where,  if  vice  was  not  a  part  of  his  course  of  .studies,  its  pur- 
lieus were  fashionable,  and  the  result  shows  that  to  him  they  were  the 
most  efficient  teachers.  I  fearlessly  assert  that  no  education  is  better 
than  such  an  one;  better  to  the  individual,  better  to  his  family,  better 
to  society. 

No  one  cause  has  been  so  fruitful  of  evil  in  working  out  the  desti- 
nies of  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  as  a  lack  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  at  once  power  and  virtue.  And  this  power,  this  virtue  is  to 
be  found  in  a  system  of  popular  education,  whose  teachings  make  men 
and  women  think  rightly  and  act  justly.  Glance  your  eye  at  the  world's 
history,  and  you  will  find  that  individuals,  families,  tribes,  hierarchies, 
nations,  kingdoms  and  empires,  that  have  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  or  endured  a  bondage  worse  than  death,  owe  their  utter  ruin  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  and  virtue  ;  and  that  success  has  attended  that  cause, 
institution,  or  nation,  whose  power  was  derived  from  knowledge  and 
virtue.  The  Turks  are  descendants  of  a  hardy  Tartar  race,  who  pos- 
sessed, among  many  weaknesses,  all  the  virtues  of  a  half  civilized  state. 
Though  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  might  have  been  less 
than  that  of  the  Romans,  yet  the  debt  and  credit,  in  the  scale  of 
power,  shows  a  balance  in  their  favor,  for  by  their  courage,  desperate 
daring  and  prowess,  they  set  the  iron  heel  of  their  despotism  on  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  east,  and  the  sun  of  their  power  and  glory  rose 
when  the  long  night  of  death  closed  its  curtains  over  the  chivalric  Ro- 
mans. But  Mahomed  All,  who  was  bearded  in  his  own  kennel  by  a 
power  that  dates  back  only  a  century,  is  no  more  the  Mohomed  Ali 
who  laid  prostrate  the  tree  of  Roman  liberty  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  East- 
ern Europe,  and  reared  an  empire  over  its  ruins,  than  the  imbecile 
Indian  of  our  day  is  the  stalwart,  high  spirited  savage  of  a  former  cent- 
ury. <'  Chihnuk  and  Opium"  has  done  for  the  Ottoman  what  neither 
the  sabers  of  the  merciless  crusaders,  nor  the  thunder  of  artillery,  nor  the 
shuffling  chicanery  of  diplomacy  could  accomplish.  If  Turkey  was  the 
same  Turkey  that  maintained  a  bloody  and  exterminating  war  for 
twenty  one  years  against  a  fortified  Island,  bore  the  invasion  of  the 
Crusades  and  met  them  on  the  tented  field,  strode  over  Greece,  Egypt, 
Barbary,  Arabia  Petra,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  with  the  crushing 
footsteps  of  a  giant,  she  never  would  cry  out:  Help,  England,  or  I  per- 
i.sh  !  Her  strength  was  then  in  the  keenness  of  her  steel  and  the  fleet- 
ness  of  her  steeds ;  but  now,  if  she  has  strength,  'tis  in  the  poverty  of 
her  opium  and  chibouk. 

For  two  centuries  the  Turks  have  been  declining,  and,  unless  the 
muse  of  history  lies  and  the  past  Is  no  augurer,  her  future  is  expressed 
in  the  classic  "■  Ficit  Hiinn-"  Greece  is  now  Independent,  Barbary  uo 
longer  paj-s  tribute,  and  Egypt  is  only  held  In  nominal  subjection.  ^  Let 
the  hope  of  foreign  aid  and  assistance  bo  crushed  and  Turkey  is  no 
more.  What  a  comment,  is  her  once  powerful  and  now  worse  than 
puerile  arm,  upon  the  worthlessncss  of  all  human  lustltutious,  where 
ever  the  virtuc.'=  of  a  half  civilized  state  are  aot  coupled  to  knowledge, 
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as  man,  the  symbol  of  power,  is  wedded  to  his  compeer,  woman,  the 
type  of  love,  purity,  and  fidelity.  As  the  shadow  of  the  Ottoman 
lengthens  in  evening's  decline,  and  the  death-rattle  is  heard  in  her  throat, 
let  America  heed  her  errors  and  Turkey  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain. 
Let  America  prepare  her  people  for  self-preservation  by  erecting  light- 
houses in  her  dark  corners,  for  the  illumination  of  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, where  knowledge  and  virtue  shall  be  taught  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple and  a  like  fate  may  not  await  her.  But  who  can  imagine  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  'abominations  of  desolation'  that  shall  be  hers  if  she 
shall  neglect  that  education  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  her  free  insti- 
tutions? For  mental  and  moral  desolation  there  is  no  reviving  spring. 
Let  its  winter  of  death  freeze  out  the  life-blood  of  our  republican  in- 
stitutions ;  let  intrigue,  corruptions,  and  party  bickerings  triumph  over 
honesty  and  intellect,  and  these  '  abominations  of  desolation '  shall  be- 
come fixed  and  perpetual,  and,  as  the  mighty  fabric  of  our  glory  totters 
into  ruins,  the  nations  of  the  old  world  will  mock  at  our  overthrow, 
like  the  powers  of  darkness  when  the  throned  one  of  Babylon  became 
even  as  themselves  and  the  glory  of  the  Chaldees  had  gone  down  for- 
ever. It  needs  not  the  divine  afflatus  of  a  Daniel  to  read  the  hand- 
writing upon  the  wall  that  reveals  her  destiny,  for  'tis  written  in  char- 
acters of  light,  and  emblazoned  on  the  escutcheon  of  liberty — Knowl- 
edge and  virtue  is  life ;  ignorance  and  vice,  death. 


IS    THIS    SO? 


"I  insist,"  said  Daniel  Webster,  ''that  there  is  no  charity,  and  can 
be  no  charity  in  that  system  of  instruction  from  which  Christianity  is 
excluded."  Perhaps  our  school  committee  do  not  agree  with  Daniel 
Webster,  and  hundreds  of  other  most  mature  minds  ?  Certainly  they 
do  not  if  the  report  they  made  in  relation  to  schools  in  Ward  Six,  pub- 
lished yesterday,  in  which  they  speak  of  the  power  of  education  to  stay 
vice,  expresses  their  true  opinion.  It  is  not  a  fallacy  of  theirs  alone, 
however,  but  commonly  entertained  and  often  declared,  and  for  that 
reason  we  notice  it.  In  New  England,  education  is  a  hobby  that  is 
well  nigh  ridden  to  death.  The  natural  interest  that  all  feel  for  their 
children,  and  whatever  tends  to  elevate  and  improve  their  children,  has 
made  the  pubKc  often  listen  to  the  wildest  dreams  and  the  greatest  fal- 
lacies from  those  who  would  seek  popular  favor  by  claiming  to  be  the  spe- 
cial friends  of  public  instruction — by  which  they  have  meant  intellect- 
ual elevation — for  the  old  systems,  which  are  denounced,  looked  much 
more  after  moral  culture  than  is  now  deemed  advisable ;  indeed,  it  has 
been  thought  best,  even  in  this  Puritan  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  dis- 
sever education  from  rehgion. 

All  imaginable  good,  and  escape  from  all  possible  evils,  have  been 
ascribed  to  education.  It  was  not  enough  that  'learning  was  power,' 
40 
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but  it  was  riches,  aad  virtue,  and  happiness,  or  it  was  said  to  be  the 
means  by  which  all  these  were  attained.  We  were  told  that  every 
school-house  rendered  one  less  prison  necessary,  and  what  we  spent  to 
instruct  we  saved  in  punishing.  If  by  education  they  intend  the  sim- 
ple imparting  of  knowledge,  and  this  is  all  the  meaning  common  use 
gives  the  word,  nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  Intellectual  culture 
may  be  a  great  curse  to  an  individual  or  community.  It  always  is,  un- 
less accompanied  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  moral  power.  That  is 
the  worst  condition  of  a  nation  when  its  head  shakes  its  heart,  for  there 
is  no  vice  or  crime  that  that  head  may  not  invent,  and  that  may  not 
grow  in  the  shade  where  the  heart  should  be.  As  individual  examples, 
take  a  Byrou  or  a  Bonaparte;  as  a  national  example,  look  at  France  be- 
fore her  revolution  in  the  last  century  !  Why,  seven-eighths  of  all  the 
villany  of  this  world,  of  all  the  systems  of  oppression,  robbery  and 
fraud,  have  originated  with  the  intellectual  and  refined,  and  all  statis- 
tics show  that  as  education,  apart  from  religious  instruction,  has  in- 
creased, in  the  same  ratio,  and  even  more,  has  crime  increased.  This 
has  been  the  case  here  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  might  quote  Governor 
Briggs,  Attorney-General  Clifford  and  others,  in  support  of  the  asser- 
tion. The  Mayor  of  Boston,  Bigelow,  a  few  years  ago,  said,  "  at  the 
rate  with  which  violence  and  crime  have  recently  increased,  our  jails, 
like  our  alms-houses,  however  capacious,  will  be  scarcely  adequate  to 
the  imperious  requirements  of  society."  And,  without  quoting  anybody, 
look  at  the  great  number  of  the  more  enormous  crimes  that  are  com- 
mitted. The  jails  of  Boston  and  New  York  are  full  of  murderers  all  the 
time.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  we  are  often  told,  that  these  persons  are  all  of 
the  low  and  ignorant.  Look  over  a  list  of  the  swindlers,  forgers,  and 
even  murderers,  and  you  find  a  good  proportion  from  the  professions, 
the  clergy,  physicians,  and  lawyers — and  what  are  not  found  there,  the 
railroad  offices,  banks,  and  stores  can  supply. 

We  have  no  tables  by  us  showing  the  proportions  of  the  educa- 
ted and  uneducated  among  our  criminals,  and  it  would  not  show  truly 
if  we  had,  for  the  ignorant  are  most  likely  to  get  caught ;  but  the 
chaplain  of  the  Auburn  State  Prison,  New  York,  recently  gave  a  list  as 
follows ; 

Educated.        Uneducated. 

Murder 3  4 

Manslaughter 10  4 

Incest  -  4  1 

Sodomy    --.- 2  0 

Grand  Larceny 181  66 

Passing  Counterfeit  Money 44  8 

Forgery 71  3 

What  is  true  there  is  true  otherwheres.  A  London  paper  lately  ut- 
tered this  truth:  "  It  is  moral  ignorance  that  makes  men  socially  and 
politically  dangerous,  and  not  a  want  of  mental  culture."  So  says  the 
history  of  England,  where  so  much  has  been  done  within  the  last  cen- 
tury to  instruct  the  masses,  but  where  crime  has  increased  eight  fold 
where  the  population  has  only  doubled. 

A  distinguished  officer,  in  the  city  government  of  London,  remarked, 
in  a  communication  published  in  the  Times: 
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"  In  1814,  the  report  of  the  National  Society  states  there  were  100,000  children 
r«8ceiving  the  benefit  of  education.  Now  there  are  above  1,000,000  under  that  ex- 
cellent institution,  besides  the  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
are  receiving  education  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lancasterian  schools.  No 
man,  therefore,  can  say  that  the  increase  of  crime  is  attributable  to  the  abseace  of 
education.  If  it  were  so,  with  education  increased  800  per  cent,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  crime  would  have  diminished,  instead  of  increasing  400  per  cent." 

The  same  facts  appear  iu  Scotland,  where  crime  has  multiplied  forty 
fold,  while  the  population  has  not  doubled  once.  In  Prussia,  where 
every  child  is  forced  by  law  to  go  to  school,  there  is  fifteen  times  more 
crime  than  in  France,  where  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  can  neither 
read  nor  write ;  and  a  comparison  of  some  other  portions  of  the  world 
might  show  a  like  condition  of  things. 

If  these  things  be  so,  is  education  an  evil  ?  They  would  not  prove 
that  learning,  in  itself,  was  a  bad  thing,  but  in  bad  hands  it  may  be. 
A  razor  in  the  hands  of  an  infant  is  not  more  dangerous  than  is  intel- 
lectual power  to  moral  infants.  It  is  better  that  a  child  should  never 
know  than  to  know  only  to  do  evil.  What  is  needed  is  the  drawing 
out  of  all  the  powers  of  body,  will,  and  intellect — an  education  about 
which  the  world  do  not  seem,  at  this  age,  to  be  solicitous,  btit  hoping 
for  happiness,  as  Eve  did  in  the  garden,  from  the  tree  of  Knowledge, 
believing  thereby  that  they  will  become  as  gods:  they  are,  indeed,  de- 
formed monsters,  ill-shapen,  unsightly,  devilish  in  desires  as  in  spiritual 
appearance.  If  in  heaven  there  is  a  true  idea  of  symmetry  of  soul, 
the  angels  must  weep  over  those  born  into  the  other  life  with  some  fac- 
ulties distended  and  others  warped,  as  we  would  over  children  that 
were  born  here  with  monstrous  heads  and  small  bodies,  or  with  arms 
twice  too  long  and  legs  twice  too  short. 

Give  to  your  boys  and  girls  that  training  that  a  republican  and  chris- 
tian people  need.  First,  in  the  use  of  the  hands,  that  every  one  may 
be  industrious  and  do  something  useful  for  their  support — it  is  as  nec- 
essary to  know  how  to  do  as  how  to  think — next,  in  the  development  of 
mind,  not  by  the  hot-bed  system,  but  by  mature  growth  to  strong  rea- 
son— and  last  and  highest,  l-et  them  be  reduced  to  the  subjection  of 
moral  law,  by  instruction  in  the  school-house,  and  from  the  pulpit,  and 
by  the  fire-side,  when  they  come  in  and  when  they  go  out,  when  they 
rise  up  and  when  they  sit  down,  and  upon  all  the  occasions  of  life. 

Newburyport  (Mass.)  Herald. 


LETTER  FROM  GEO.  BUNSEN,   SCHOOL  COMMISSIONER 
OF  ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY. 


Mr.  C.  E.  Hovey — %  dear  Sir:  The  warm  season,  but  particu- 
larly the  employment  of  most  of  the  school  Directors,  at  this  time,  in 
the  harvest-fields,  has  stopped  my  school-visiting  for  the  present:  and 
now,  sitting  at  home  and  reflecting  on  what  I  have  seen  and  experi- 
enced, I  should  be  almost  despondent  if  I  was  not  sustained  by  confi- 
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dence  in  God  and  his  light,  the  rays  of  which  I  perceive,  not  only  in 
the  Illinois  Teacher,  but  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  and  other  papers  and 
pamphlets.  "  We  must  have  Normal  schools  or  fail!"  Your  words, 
8ir,  and  mine,  and  of,  probably,  a  good  many  more  ;  but  whether  of  the 
majority?  These  words  ought  to  be  the  inscription  on  the  banner  of 
our  next  Legislature.  They,  at  least,  will  be  the  condition  on  which 
my  vote  for  legislators  will  depend. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  my  complaints,  and  in  order  to 
make  them  better  understood,  I  deem  it  pertinent  to  state,  briefly,  my 
views  of  the  methods  of  education.  The  disposition  of  man  consists 
in  two  faculties,  morals  and  mind.  The  cultivation  of  .these  two  fac- 
ulties is  the  subject  of  education.  To  produce  this  cultivation  various 
ways  or  methods  are  employed ;  but  chiefly  two,  and  exactly  opposite 
to  each  other. 

The  one,  let  me  call  it  "The  learned  or  historical  method,"  takes  the 
human  mind  to  be  an  empty  receptacle  to  be  filled  with  knowledge, 
quantitive  knowledge,  in  the  sense  of  acqiuiintance  with  any  fact,  and, 
for  this  pm'pose,  makes  use  of  the  memory  of  the  pupil,  quite  indifi'er- 
ent  whether  he  does  or  does  not  understand  what  he  is  learning,  if  he 
only  knows  it  by  heart  and  can  recite  it  when  asked.  Therefore,  as  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge  are  contained  in  the  diff"erent  school- 
books,  this  method  will  lay  these  school-books  before  the  pupil,  and 
will  have  him  memorize  them,  which  is  called  '  to  study.' 

The  other,  let  me  call  it  "The  Scientific,  Philosophical  or  Natural 
Method,"  starts  from  the  view  that  in  human  nature  the  germs  of  these 
human  faculties,  of  morals  as  well  as  of  science,  are  deposited  as  a  gift  to 
mankind.  This  method,  therefore,  will  not  commence  teaching  by  in- 
fusing bare  facts  to  stifle  the  said  germs,  but  will  do  every  thing  to 
make  these  gei*ms  grow,  so  that  they  develop  and  become  sound  plants 
rooting  in  the  human  mind. 

The  first,  or  '  Learned  Method,'  is  that  of  olden  times,  when  the 
government  of  blind  au.thority  was  in  force.  It  was  fitting  that  this 
government  should  keep  down  the  spirit  of  man  and  make  it  subject 
to  the  will  of  the  governors.  It  was  the  system  of  education  in  Eu- 
rope when  America  was  discovered,  crossed  the  ocean  with  the  immi- 
grants, and  is  employed  here  more  or  less  to  this  day. 

The  second,  or  '  Scientific  Method,'  is  the  production  of  the  human 
mind  in  recent  times;  by  it  science  has  taken  a  new  start  toward  per- 
fection and  liberty  is  discovered  to  be  an  indefeasible  right  of  man. 
It  has  made  the  present  a  time  of  scientific  progress,  of  mechanical  in- 
ventions and  of  political  revolution.  We  see  it  represented  by  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  in  France  ;  in  Germany,  (See  Illinois  Teacher,  Vol.  II.,  No.  1. 
page  17,)  by  II.  Franck,  Steinmetz,  Campc,  Gutsmuth,  Salzmann  and 
others;  in  Switzerland,  by  Henry  Pestalozzi  and  his  friends  and  assist*- 
ants ;  and  in  the  United  States,  by  the  enthusiastic  interest  recently 
felt  in  the  cause  of  education,  creating  Normal  schools,  calling  forth 
Teachers'  conventions.  Teachers'  associations  and  institutes,  and  the 
periodicals  named  'Teachers;'  as  the  Illinois  Teacher,  N.  Y. 
Teacher  and  others — the  principles  they  express  exactly  answering 
those  of  the  '  scientific  method.' 
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Let  me  now  lay  before  you  the  facts  I  met  with  on  my  school  visits. 
In  the  early  part  of  April,  as  soon  as  the  roads  became  pas.sablc,  I  com- 
menced visiting  the  schools  of  my  county  and,  till  now,  liave  visited  4(J. 
Before  visiting  a  school  I  called  on  the  directors  and  tried  to  get  their 
company.  In  most  cases  I  was  not  only  successful  but  was  received 
with  gratitude,  acknowledgment  and  kindness.  In  some  cases  I  met 
the  excuses  mentioned  in  the  Bible  :  one  had  to  buy  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
an  other  to  take  a  wife,  and  a  third  to  haul  a  load  of  wheat  to  market. 

If  possible,  I  stayed  at  least  half  a  day  in  every  school.  At  fir.st 
I  took  a  seat  and  remained  a  mute  visitor  for  a  while,  just  to  get  an 
impression  of  the  character  of  the  school.  As  to  the  discipline  and  or- 
der of  the  schools  I  cannot  say  much,  because  pupils  will  always 
be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  presence  of  a  visitor,  particularly  by 
the  presence  of  the  school  commissioner  and  one  or  more  of  the  direct- 
ors, though  I  must  say  I  believe  in  most  of  the  schools  order  and  dis- 
cipline were  good — I  saw  it  expressed  in  the  faces  and  looks  of  teachers 
and  pupils  that  they  were  on  good  terms.  In  some  of  the  schools  1 
met  with  a  pretty  big  rod  or  a  leather  strap  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher, 
and  there  I  observed  that  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  were  tixed  more  upon 
the  rod  or  strap  than  upon  their  books — anguish  and  horror,  or  mis- 
chievous propensities  were  depicted  on  the  pupils'  faces,  in  the  place  of 
love  to  teacher  and  learning.  The  government  of  the  rod  will  always 
produce  the  least  government  of  a  school.  With  the  smaller  children 
it  will  produce  fear  in  the  place  of  attention,  and  with  the  larger  ones 
it  will  challenge  to  do  mischief;  because,  by  the  rod  in  his  hand,  the 
teach ar  shows  them  that  he  does  not  confide  in  their  good  will,  but 
supposes  them  to  be  bad  and  deserving  to  be  punished,  and,  therefore, 
they  will  answer  his  supposition  and  defy  the  rod  in  his  hand.  And  I 
say  they  are  right,  and  this  is  becoming  the  children  of  a  republic.  Any 
teacher  professing  no  other  means  to  win  the  good  will  of  his  pupils 
but  the  rod  had  better  quit  his  profession  at  once,  and  enter  the  army, 
where,  in  the  rank  of  a  corporal,  he  may  indulge  in  the  use  of  the  rod 
■  0  his  heart's  content. 

After  having  got  an  impression  of  the  character  of  the  school  in  gen- 
eral, I  inquired  for  the  branches  the  teacher  had  taken  up  and  request- 
'd  him,  if  there  were  any  besides  reading  and  spelling,  to  bring  such 
=.nd  such  before  me.  At  a  proper  occasion  I  now  took  the  liberty  to 
ask  for  the  'why,'  a  word  not  known,  or  at  least  not  understood,  in 
most  of  our  schools,  either  by  the  pupils  or  by  the  teacher  himself. 

The  letters,  spelling  and  reading,  1  found,  were  in  a  good  many  schools 
the  only  subjects  taken  up,  because,  as  I  was  told,  the  pupils  were  not 
able  to  study  any  other  branch  before  they  could  read.  AVhero  other 
branches  were  studied  the  pupils  could  read.  What  docs  this  say? 
That  in  our  schools  no  other  but  the  learned  or  historical  method  is  em- 
ployed. There  are  exceptions.  In  five  or  six  schools,  all  in  the  coun- 
ty-seat town  but  one,  I  met  with  the  idea,  at  least,  of  the  scientific  or 
natural  method,  in  consequence  of  the  teachers  having  got  their  educa- 
tion in  foreign  Normal  schools.  I  also  met,  in  one  case,  a  gifted  young 
man  in  love  with  his  calling,  and   not  satii'fied  with  the  way  hr  had 
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been  led  to  knowledge  ;  who  had  found  and  still  tries  to  find  out  a  bet- 
ter wa}',  and  has  got  a  great  assistant  in  the  Illinois  Teacher.  So  few 
exceptions!  But  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  Whence  do  we  get  our 
teachers?  From  Normal  schools,  where  they  have  been  trained,  not 
only  to  knowledge,  but  also  how  to  impart  it  ?  We  have  none.  Almost 
all  offering  to  teach  school  here  take  no  other  interest  in  this  business, 
and  have  no  other  aim  in  keeping  school,  than  momentarily  to  escape 
want,  or  to  avoid  the  labor  of  their  usual  profession  on  account  of  del- 
icate health,  or,  as  students  and  others  preparing  for  law  or  medicine, 
who  resort  to  teaching  to  supply  an  empty  purse  and  thus  enable  them 
to  pursue  their  studies.  These  never  dreamed  of  teaching  till,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  present-  school  law,  many  places,  with  good  salaries, 
were  offered.  Some  of  these  have  no  education  but  that  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  know  only  the  method  they  were  trained  in.  Regard- 
ing teaching  as  a  temporary  employment,  they  take  it  easy  and  trouble 
not  themselves  with  improvements  the  utility  of  which  they  do  not  see. 
They  were  trained  in  the  old  method,  and  they  are — 'first  rate.'  Why 
should  they  trouble  themselves  with  improvements  ? 

Now,  let  me  add  a  description  of  the  way  they  proceed,  beginning 
where  they  begin,  with  the  '  letters:' 

The  teacher  lays  the  alphabet  before  the  eyes  of  his  pupil,  who  is 
sent  to  school  for  the  first  time,  has  never  seen  a  letter,  does  not  know 
what  a  letter  is,  has  no  idea  what  he  is  at  school  for,  etc.,  but  is  now 
to  learn  his  letters,  and,  pointing  at  A  or  a,  while  loooking  at  the  pu- 
pil, says,  "a:"  the  pupil  says,  "a."  Now  the  teacher,  pointing  to  B, 
says,  "b:  say  b:"  the  child  says,  "b."  The  teacher  then,  in  the 
same  way,  takes  two  or  three  letters  more,  c,  d,  etc.,  hears  these  four  or 
five  letters  over  once  more ;  or,  if  the  pupil  has  not  retained  them,  re- 
peats the  same  once  more,  and  then,  as  he  cannot  spend  more  time  to 
this  pupil,  says,  "That  is  your  lesson,  study  now."  What  does  that 
mean,  '  Study  now?'  By  and  by  the  pupil  becomes  aware  of  what  it 
means ;  for,  as  often  as  his  eyes  meet  those  of  the  teacher,  the  teacher 
says,  "  Study  !"  and  points  at  the  book  in  the  pupil's  hands.  So  this 
word  '  study,'  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  means,  fix  your  eyes  upon  the 
book  !  But  this  is  a  tiresome  task  for  the  poor  child.  We  may  soon  ob- 
serve that,  as  often  as  the  eyes  of  the  teacher  are  not  fixed  upon  the  child, 
the  child's  eyes  are  not  fixed  upon  the  book :  playing,  looking  at  the 
pictures  in  his  own  or  his  neighbor's  book,  chattering,  kicking,  or  box- 
ing his  school-fellows;  in  short,  anything  but  study,  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  this  way.  Why  ?  The  mind  of  a  child  requires  activity ;  it 
has  been  accustomed  to  activity  from  infancy,  and  if  the  teacher  does 
not  supply  him  with  an  object  for  his  activity,  the  child  will  do  it  himself. 
What  does  the  teacher  mean  by  this  word  "study?"  He  means  his 
pupil  shall  so  examine  these  four  or  five  letters  that  he  can  point  them 
out  when  asked.  But  in  the  way  the  teacher  has  followed,  that  is,  'in 
the  way  of  memory,'  the  pupil  has  either  retained  the  letters  directly 
or  not  at  all.  If  he  does  retain  them,  what  remains  for  him  to  study? 
If  he  does  not,  how  can  he  do  it  by  studying?  It  cannot  be  done  ex- 
cept by  verbal  repetition  by  the  teacher  or  by  some  one  else.     So, 
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therefore,  as  the  pupil  is  forced  by  his  nature,  that  is  by  the  will  of 
God,  to  be  active,  and  as  the  teacher  has  not  given  him  an  object  for 
his  activity,  he  will  find  it  himself  in  bis  own  way.  And  now,  if  the 
teacher  will  insist  upon  his  pupil's  studying,  that  is,  upon  his  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  book,  which,  by  the  force  of  his  active  nature,  he  cannot 
do  and  therefore  will  not  try  to  do  only  as  long  as  he  is  observed  by  the 
teacher,  he,  the  teacher,  will  make  his  pupil  a  liar  and  a  hypocrite  ;  or 
if  he  cannot  do  this,  if  he  cannot  make  his  pupil  appear  otherwise  than 
he  really  is,  playful,  talkative,  kicking,  etc.,  and  he  punishes  him  for 
it,  well  then,  he  will  punish  him  for  what  God,  his  creator,  has  planted 
in  him. 

After  having  been  tormented  in  this  way  for  three  to  six  weeks  or 
more,  the  pupil  finally  knows  his  letters,  that  is,  he  knows  them  up  and 
down  and  can  point  them  out.  But  what  does  he  really  know?  lie 
knows  that  such  and  such  marks  or  signs,  called  letters,  have  such  and 
such  names.  He  knows  the  names  of  the  letters,  but  does  he  really 
know  the  letters,  their  character,  their  power,  their  sound?  Spelling 
follows  next.  Laying  before  his  pupil  ba,  be,  hi,  etc.,  the  teacher 
points  at  b  (in  ba).  Pupil :  b  (name  of  it).  Teacher,  pointing  at  a 
(in  ba).  Pupil  says,  '•&."  Teacher  pronounces,  "ba:"  pupil  repeats, 
'^ba."  _  Teacher  points  at  the  foUoM'iug  b  (be).  Pupil,  "  b."  (name.) 
Teacher  pointing  at  e,  pupil  says,  "e."  Teacher  pronounces  "  be  :  " 
pupil  repeats,  "be:"  and  so  on  through  all  the  exercises — yea,  with 
some  of  the  pupils,  through  the  whole  spelling-book — the  pupil  naming 
the  letters,  the  teacher  pronouncing  the  syllables,  the  pupil  repeating. 

Before  proceeding,  let  me  analyze  this  process  psychologically.  If 
after  the  teacher  has  pointed  at  and  the  pupil  having  named  the 
letters  b  and  a,  he,  the  teacher,  would  not  pronounce  "ba,"  but 
would  allow  the  pupil  to  pronounce  it,  what  would  the  pupil  pro- 
nounce it  ?  He  would  pronounce  it,  bee-a,  and  never  ba.  It  is  obvi- 
ous why ;  from  the  way  he  has  learned  his  letters,  he  has  necessarily 
got  the  impression  that  the  names  of  the  letters  are  their  power.  How 
should  he  come  to  the  conclusion  to  pronounce  them  otherwise?  Ca, 
he  will  pronounce,  cee-a ;  da,  dee-a ;  fa,  ef-a ;  ha,  aytch-a.  To  pre- 
vent this,  the  teacher  pronounces  according  to  the  phonological  system, 
and  the  pupil  repeats  it,  parrot-like.  Such  of  the  pupils  now  as  are  fa- 
vored with  more  acuteness  and  activity  of  mind  will  very  soon,  by  un- 
conscious abstraction,  and  without  becoming  aware  of  it,  really  make 
the  distinction  between  the  name  and  the  power  of  the  letters.  These 
will  learn  reading  very  quick,  and  their  teacher  will  be  exceedingly  proud 
of  his  skill  and  method,  never  dreaming  that  he  has  done  very  little, 
while,  really,  God  was  the  teacher.  He  wonders,  and  becomes  impa- 
tient, at  some  of  his  pupils  who  lag  behind:  "  They  are  dull  and  stu- 
pid 1 "  Are  they?  0,  how  many  children,  highly  gifted  with  mental 
powers,  are  by  this  supposition  made  dull  and  stupid  !  Now,  instead 
of  reflecting  whether  he  has  not  missed  the  proper  way  of  instruction, 
(a  reflection  which  is  every  teacher's  duty  in  such  a  case  as  this,)  the 
teacher,  supposing  them  to  be  dull  and  stupid,  goes  on  in  the  said  way, 
now  and  then  testing  his  pupils,  to  see  whether  they  can  walk  alone. 
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by  hesitating  to  pronounce  the  letters  the  pupil  has  named,  or  pronounc- 
ing onl)  the  beginning;  for  instance,  ba-  (bad)  if  the  word  be  bad,  or 
fra-  if  the  word  be  frame.  By  and  by  he  proceeds  to  the  First  Reader. 
The  pupil  looks  at  the  first  word,  the  teacher  pronounces  it,  the  pupil 
after  him;  the  teacher  pronounces  the  second  word,  the  pupil  after  hira, 
and  so  forth,  until  at  length,  partly  by  unconscious  abstraction  and  partly 
by  frequent  repetition  of  the  formal  appearance  of  the  same  syllables 
and  words,  so  to  say,  by  the  same  picture,  the  pupil  learns  what  is 
called  reading;  part  of  it  not  unlike  the  Chinese,  in  which  there  are  no 
letters  but  every  word  consists  of  a  particular  mark  or  sign. 

Some  pupils  trained  in  this  way  learn  to  read  in  one  year,  some 
may  not  in  five  or  six  years.  What  is  the  reason  ?  Dullness  and  stu- 
pidity in  some  of  them  ?  Never  !  Every  child  that  is  sana  mente, 
that  is,  not  crazy,  and  is  sufiiciently  exercised,  will  learn  to  read  in 
about  one  year,  and  if  it  does  not  the  fault  is  mostly  with  the 
teacher,  though  a  good  many  unfortunate  and  impeding  circumstances 
connected  with  our  schools  will  do  their  part  also. 

AVell  now,  is  this  method  of  teaching  reading,  a  method  which  I  have 
met  with  in  all  the  schools  of  my  county  except  one,  in  consonance 
with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  following  words  of  the  essay 
''The  Purpose  of  Education,"  in  Vol.  IL,  No.  1,  of  the  Illinois 
Teacher  ? 

"The  training  of  the  mind  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  stor- 
"  ing  it  with  facts.  However  valuable  these  may  be,  they  should  be 
"  learned,  not  primarily  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  instruments  of  form- 
*' ing  right  mental  habits.  All  the  teacher's  plans  and  methods  of  in- 
"struction,  should  be  modified  by  the  paramount  consideration  that  the 
*■'  prescribed  studies  are  to  be  pursued  not  as  ends,  but  as  means, 
*'to  the  higher  end  of  drilling  and  developing  the  mental  powers. 
^'Knowledge  is,  indeed,  essential  to  education,  but,  as  we  have  al- 
*' ready  shown,  does  not  constitute  it.  If  right  habits  of  mental  ac- 
"tivity  and  self-reliance  are  formed,  knowledge  will  come,  in  due 
*'  time,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Any  degree  of  knowledge  without 
"  mental  discipline  will  be  of  little  use.  It  is  the  discipline  of  the 
"intellectual  and  moral  faculties  that  constitutes  the  man,  and  gives 
"him  his  individual  character  and  power.  It  is  by  the  means  of 
"this  discipline  that  he  will  be  able  to  excel  in  any  pursuit  or  pro- 
"  fession." 

Every  one  who  understands  the  principle  contained  in  the  above 
quoted  passage  will  answer  that  the  above-described  method  is  ex- 
actly opposite  to  this  principle,  and  answers  the  principles  of  the  old- 
fashioned  or  learned  method  as  rbove  characterized,  and,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  abolished  and  replaced  by  a  good  one.  But  what  is  a 
good  one?  Before  I  answer  this  question  permit  me  to  add  a  few 
more  remarks,  which  I  hold  indispensably  necessary  for  the  plain- 
ness of  the  matter. 

Besides  the  said  mode  of  teaching  the  letters,  spelling  and  read- 
ing as  above  described,  spelling,  at  first  in  connection  with  reading, 
is,  by  and    by,  separated  from  it  and    practiced  as  an    independent 
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branch  J  so  that  I  have  met  with  pupils  reading  monosyllables  very 
poorly  while  spelling  four  or  five  syllabled  words  so  quickly  that 
my  ear  could  not  follow  theiu,  and  I  had  to  depend  on  the  teacher, 
who  said  it  was  correct;  and,  furthermore,  I  found  writing  was  or 
was  not  introduced,  and  if  it  was  it  was  not  at  all  in  connection  with 
spelling  or  reading :  but  penmanship — a  drawing  lesson,  if  the  teacher 
was  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  systematically  setting  a  copy, '  a 
scrawling  lesson  if  he  was  not. 

The  next  consequence  resulting  from  such  a  procedure  will  be,  that, 
for  the  pupils  trained  in  this  way,  reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  while 
being  in  fact  what  they  ought  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  namely, 
the  subjects  of  the  same  activity  of  the  mind,  or  by  analysis,  as  ia 
reading,  or  by  synthesis,  jvs  in  spelling  and  writing,  assisting  each  other 
every  way,  the  connection  between  reading,  spelling  and  writing  is 
scarcely  perceptible,;  that  they  appear  to  the  pupils  as  three  quite 
different  subjects,  which  are  to  be  studied  every  one  for  itself,  just  the 
same  as  grammar,  geography,  &c. ;  and  thus  the  benefit,  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mind,  that  could  be  derived  from  the  understanding  and 
practice  of  this  connection,  is  entirely  lost. 

I  met  with  schools  where  some  pupils  or  whole  classes  could  read 
very  well,  where,  also,  penmanship  was  practiced,  but  where  the  pupils 
had  never  written  a  word  but  in  their  copy-books — no  attempt  at  a  dic- 
tate or  a  composition  had  ever  been  made.  A  fine  field  for  operation 
offered  to  the  school  commissioner,  this  was.  Well,  I  gave  them  a  lit- 
tle dictate,  directing  them  to  write  down  the  words  just  as  they  were 
used  to  spell  them ;  and  the  pupils,  used  only  to  copy  the  copies  as 
they  had  been  set  to  them,  by  the  teacher,  in  their  copy-books,  were 
surprised  and  astonished  at  their  ability  to  ivrite,  which,  at  once,  they 
understood  as  in  connection  with  their  spelling  and  reading.  The  or- 
thographical faults  they  made,  were  mostly  in  consequence  of  the  habit 
of  spelling  too  quick,  which,  (quick  spelling)  in  most  schools  seems  to 
be  a  matter  of  honor.  So,  for  instance,  ther/  will  not  spell  Peter,  p  e, 
pe,  t  e  r,  ter,  peter,  but  p,  pe,  t  r,  tor,  peter;  and  this,  if  not  exactly 
in  this,  in  simijar  cases,  will  cause  them  to  write  ptr. 

(Continued  next  monlh. 


EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Teachers  and  friends  of  Public  Education  in  St.  Clair  County, 
met  at  Odd-Fellows'  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  themselves  mto 
an  educational  association.  r     ^       -r.  ^i. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  electing  Mr.  Geo.  Bunsen,  the  pres- 
ent School  Commissioner  of  this  County,  President,  and  Mr.  C.  1^^ 
Noetling,  Secretary.  Professor  D.  Wilkins,  of  Bloomington,  and 
41 
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Wm.  H.  Powell,  Esq.,  of  Peoria,  being  oa  an  educational  tour  through 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  were  present  at  the  meating.  Two 
committees  were  appointed,  one  to  draft  a  constitution,  the  other  to  re- 
port the  order  of  exercises.     Adjourned  till  evening. 

Evening  Session. — The  meeting  being  called  to  order  by  the  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Powell  delivered  a  very  appropriate  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  and  was  followed  by  llev.  Mr.  Gibson  and  Judge 
Underwood,  whose  remarks  added  interest  to  the  occasion. 

Adjourned  till  Monday,  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

Morning  Session,  Sept.  1st. — At  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  the 
committee  on  the  constitution  reported,  and,  on  motion  of  Professor 
Wilkins,  the  constitution  was  adopted  by  sections.  The  committee  on 
exercises  reported  "The  Government  of  Schools''  as  the  first  subject 
for  discussion. 

Adjourned  till  1  o'clock  p.m. 

Afternoon  Session. — The  election  of  officers  took  place,  and  Mr. 
H.  Dennis  was  unanimously  elected  President ;  Mr.  G.  Buusen,  Vice- 
President ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Noetling,  Secretary ;  Mr.  Kempff,  Treasurer. 
An  executive  committee  was  appointed,  composed  of  Nelson  Davis, 
Fuller,  Seitz,  Mrs.  Edwards  and  Miss  Hough.  The  subject  of  school 
government  being  called  up  for  discussion,  the  following  gentlemen  par- 
ticipated therein :  Professor  Davis,  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  Gov.  Reynolds, 
Professor  Wilkins,  and  Mr.  Powell. 

Adjourned  till  evening. 

Evening  Session. — Mr.  Powell  addressed  the  meeting  respecting 
the  present  School  Law,  and  was  followed  by  Judge  Niles. 

Adjourned  till  Tuesday  morning. 

Morning  Session,  Sept.  2d. — The  subject  of  School  Government 
continued,  Messrs.  Powell,  Jones  and  others  participated. 

Adjourned  till  2  o'clock  to  the  Methodist  Church. 

Afternoon  Session. — The  pupils  of  Public  Schools  met  with  their 
teachers  at  their  respective  school-rooms,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the 
Methodist  Church,  where  they  were  addressed  by  Professor  Wilkins, 
Powell  and  Sears.  Much  enthusiasm  prevailed  among  the  pupils,  called 
forth  by  the  interesting  remarks  of  these  gentlemen. 

Report  op  Committee.  The  committee  on  resolutions  reported 
the  following : 

Resolved,  1st,  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  system  of  free  schools  as  estab- 
lished by  our  last  Legislature. 

2nd.  That  we  are  highly  pleased  with  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and  will  use  our  best 
endeavors  for  its  circulatiou  and  support. 

3d.  That  in  view  of  the  great  want  of  teachers  in  our  State,  we  hope  that  our 
next  Legislature  will  make  ample  pro\'ision  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Nor- 
mal School. 

4th.  That  we  feel  ourselves  under  many  obligations  to  our  talented  co-laborers, 
Professor  Wilkins  and  W.  H.  Powell,  Esq.,  for  their  valuable  services  among  us 
in  the  cause  of  education.  Werter  E,  Davis. 

CONSTITUTION 

OF 

The  St.  Clair  County  Educational  Association. 

Whereas,  we  regard  the  system  of  Public  Education  as  now  carried  out  in  this 
State  adequate  to  the  public  want,  and  whereas,  the  efficiency  of  any  system  for 
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the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  the  young  is  not  so  much  to  bo  secured  by 
legislative  provision  as  by  the  active  association  of  individuals,  we,  whoso  name's 
are  hereunto  annexed,  d»  form  ourselves  into  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  our  efforts  to  the  promotiim  of  the  educational  interest  of  this  com- 
munity and  State,  to  be  known  as  the  St.  Clair  County  Educational  Association. 

Article  1.  The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  for  the  mental  improvement 
of  Teachers,  and  the  awakening  of  an  interest  in  our  public  schools,  by  lectures, 
essays,  and  discussions  of  the  subjects  pertaining  to  education. 

AuTici.E  2.  The  Oflicers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  to  be  chosen  annually  on  the  hist  session  of  their 
offices,  whose  duties  shall  be  those  usually  pertaining  to  those  offices. 

Article  3.  The  Association  shall  hold  its  sessions  from  time  to  time,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  By-Laws. 

Article  4.  Any  School  Officer,  Teacher,  and  friend  of  education,  of  good 
moral  character,  may  become  a  member  of  this  Association  by  signing  this  consti- 
tution. 

Article  5.  This  Constitution  or  By-Laws  may  be  amended  or  altered  cat  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Association,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  active  members 
present. 

BY-LAWS. 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  appoint,  at  each  meeting,  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  five  members,  Avhose  business  it  shall  be  to  prepare  a  j)rogramme  of  tho 
order  and  business  for  the  next  meeting,  and  determine  the  place  and  time  of 
meeting. 

§  2.  No  lecture  or  essay  on  any  one  subject  assigned,  shall  exceed  thirty  min- 
utes, except  by  vote  of  the  Association. 

§  3.  No  member  shall  be  pernlitted  to  speak  more  than  twice  on  the  same 
question,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  except  by  vote  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

§  4.  The  necessary  expenses  of  this  Association  shall  be  defrayed  by  an  equal 
assessment,  by  the  Executive  Committee,  on  all  the  male  members. 

§  5.    This  Association  shall  hold  its  sessions  semi-annually. 

§  6.  The  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  same  as 
those  usually  observed  in  deliberative  bodies. 

§  7.  Any  person  may  be  made  an  honorary  member  by  of  this  Association,  by 
a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Association. 

GEORGE  BUNSEN,  President. 

C.  F.  Noetling,  Secretary. 
Belleville,  August  30th,  1856. 


WARREN     COUNTY     INSTITUTE. 


The  first  Warrea  County  Teachers'  lu.stitute  was  held  in  this  place  the 
week  commencing  October  20  —  a  most  unsuitable  week,  by  the  way, 
for  a  gathering  of  any  kind,  for  'wind  and  rain  and  murky  clouds'  kept 
each  of  its  days  constant  company,  and  rendered  the  aspect  of  things 
without  specially  gloomy. 

Owing  to  the  severe  rain  of  Jlonday,  the  teachers  did  not  meet  until 
Tuesday  morning.  At  first  the  attendance  was  rather  meagre,  but,  one 
after  another,  they  worked  their  way  to  the  place  of  meeting,  until  quite 
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a  respectable  delegation  from  the  schools  of  the  county  was  present. 
Notwithstanding  the  extreme  disagreeablencss  of  the  weather,  the  ex- 
ercises were  kept  up  throughout  the  week ;  and  rarely  has  a  week's 
experience  aflforded  more  real  pleasure,  and  it  may  be  hoped  profit,  than 
this.  In  their  conductor,  Doctor  Hoagland,  the  members  of  the  In- 
stitute realized  their  fullest  expectations,  and  his  able  lectures  and  ex- 
cellent advice  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  them. 

We  had  a  public  lecture  each  evening,  which,  however,  the  rain  and 
mud  prevented  from  being  made  as  public  as  those  most  interested 
could  have  wished ;  but  all  who  listened  to  them  expressed  themselves 
as  willing  to  render  a  receipt  in  full  for  a  liberal  remuneration  for  all 
the  trouble  occasioned  them  by  their  attendance.  Taking  it  all  in  all, 
we  consider  the  success  of  our  experiment  as  in  a  goodly  measure  flat- 
tering to  the  cause  among  us,  and  the  zeal  with  which  all  present 
seemed  to  participate  in  the  exercises  was,  we  thought,  ominous  of  a 
still  better  time  coming.  We  thought  we  could  see  the  good  effects 
of  the  Teacher  in  the  more  than  ordinary  interest  manifested  by  those 
who  had  been  its  readei's,  and  trust  that  all  of  them  who  have  not  al- 
ready will  shortly  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  which  its  attractive 
pages  furnish. 

At  the  close  of  the  Institute  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  the 
feelings  of  the  members  was  adopted,  of  which  the  following  are  a  por- 
tion : 

Whereas,  proficiency  in  any,  and  more  especially  in  intellectual  pursuits,  de- 
pends much  upon  associated  effort ;  tliereforc. 

Resolved,  That  the  Teachers'  Institute  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
teachers  and  worthy  the  commendation  and  sympathy  of  all  friends  of  education. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  those  teachers  who  have  held  themselves  aloof  from 
this  session  of  the  Institute  as  having  neglected  their  duty  and  proved  themselves 
unworthy  of  the  profession. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  frequent  visiting  of  the  schools  of  their  children 
to  be  an  especial  duty  of  the  parent  and  school-director,  and  that  wc  regard  their 
hearty  co-operation  with  the  teacher  as  the  only  real  and  effectual  means  of  secur- 
ing and  promoting  the  advancement  of  education. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  every  teacher  in  duty  bound  to  exert  his  endeavors 
to  the  utmost  to  extend  the  circulation  of  periodicals  calculated  and  intended  to 
promote  the  cause  of  common  schools,  and,  as  one  among  such  periodicals,  we 
would  recommend  to  their  kindly  notice  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

Resolved,  That  we  return  our  thanks  to  Rev.  R.  C.  Matthews  and  Rev.  N.  W. 
TucKEK  for  their  excellent  and  appropriate  lectures  delivered  before  the  members 
of  the  Institute  during  the  evenings  of  the  session. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  warmest  thanks  to  Dr.  Hoagland  for  his  untiring 
efforts  in  conducting  the  exercises  of  the  Institute  and  rendering  it  so  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  all  in  attendance. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  community  are  due  to  those  who  originated 
this  association  and  have  brought  it  to  so  successful  a  termination. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Teacher. 

On  Saturday  morning  those  who  had  attended  the  Institute  met  and 
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organized  a  Teachers'  Association,  of  wliich  A.  H.  Tracy  (our  Com- 
missioner, b}'  the  way)  was  chosen  President.  The  meetings  of  the 
Association  are  to  be  held  semi-annually.  After  electing  other  officers 
and  making  arrangements  for  a  future  meeting,  the  Association  ad- 
journed, to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 

So  much  for  Warren.  We  can  not  expect  as  yet  to  rival  those  of 
our  neighbors  who  have  had  the  start  of  us  so  long,  but,  like  our  friend 
from  Gallatin,  we  calculate  to  do  them  our  best  in  way  of  a  race,  and 
hope  that  a  short  timT3  will  see  us  nearer  together  than  we  have  been 
heretofore. 

With  many  expressions  of  regret  for  your  late  loss  and  the  consequent 
detention  of  the  Teacher,  please  consider  me 

Yours  sincerely,  D.  R.  s. 

Monmouth,  November  4. 


WOODFORD    COUNTY    INSTITUTE 


The  Woodford  County  Teachers  have  just  closed  an  enthusiastic  and 
highly-successful  Institute.  An  eifort  had  been  made  in  previous 
years,  but,  through  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  most  deeply  interested,  had  not  arrived  at  success ;  but  now, 
thanks  to  the  untiring  energy  of  our  excellent  County  Commissioner, 
J.  Gr.  Walker,  Esq.,  the  Institute  has  become  a  fixed  fact,  and  one  of 
the  annual  institutions  which  the  teachers  sustain. 

Dr.  C.  C.  HoAGLAND,  of  Marshall  county,  conducted  the  instruction 
exercises.  His  reputation,  which  had  preceded  him,  was  entirely  sus- 
tained, and,  by  his  earnestness  in  the  work  and  great  adaptedness  to  it, 
he  greatly  commended  himself  to  us  all.  The  teachers  of  Woodford 
county  will  be  unanimous  in  the  desire  and  effort  to  keep  him  engaged 
in  a  business  for  which  he  has  peculiar  fitness. 

Elder  T.  J.  Bailey,  of  Metamora,  lectured  on  Tuesday  evening  on 
Government;  Wi^l.  H.  Powell,  Esq.,  of  Peoria,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, on  The  School  Law;  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Eureka,  on  Thursday 
evening,  on  The  Qualifications  for  a  Teacher's  Office;  and  Dr.  HoAO- 
LAND  on  Monday  evening  on  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  on  Friday  even- 
ing on  Normal  Schools. 

The  sessions  were  well  attended  by  about  fifty  teachers,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  were  females.  These  were  so  much  gratified  with  the 
Doctor's  instructions  that,  at  the  close,  they  presented  him  with  a  copy 
of  Benton's  Thirti/  Years  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  interest 
of  the  citizens  of  Metamora  was  awakened,  and  kept  up  and  increasing 
to  the  last,  large  audiences  waiting  upon  the  evening  lectures.  Wood- 
ford will  be  among  the  foremost  in  the  good  cause ;  rely  upon  that  I 

Yours  truly,  Keporteu. 

Metamora,  October  IS. 


H,UNor«  TKA«nEn. 


ILLINOIS    STATE    PHONETIC     CONVENTION, 


To  the  Friends  of  Udiication  generallT/: 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  and  distiuguishing  characteristics  of  the 
present  age  that  we  have  conventions  of  almost  every  description,  de- 
signed for  the  establishment  and  promotion  of  various  ends,  such  as 
Religion,  Science,  Mechanics,  Politics,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  often  pro- 
ductive of  incalculable  good.  But  now  we  arc  hailed  with  the  joyous 
tidings  of  an  Orthographic  Convention,  a  convention  whose  great  ob- 
ject is  to  carry  forward  the  .reformation  of  our  present  ambiguous  and 
contradictory  orthography  —  an  object  of  the  gravest  importance  to  ev- 
ery intelligent  and  reflecting  mind  —  a  subject  of  cherished  interest  to 
the  thousand  teachers  of  our  youth,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of 
which  every  parent  looks  forward  with  happy  anticipation  of  a  more 
'royal  road  to  learning'  than  they  themselves  have  found. 

This  is  a  desideratum  to  which  linguists  and  philologists  have  direct- 
ed their  attention  for  more  than  a  century ;  and  their  anticipations 
have  been  more  than  realized  in  the  inti'oduction  of  the  philosophic  al- 
phabet which  is  now  fast  coming  into  use.  But  it  has  been  left  for  us 
to  throw  off  this  garment  of  a  thousand  years,  in  exchange  for  the  new 
one,  fitting  in  all  its  parts,  and  readily  applied  because  it  is  a  portion 
of  the  old,  so  far  as  could  be  without  destroying  the  character  of  the 
new. 

Since  our  sister  States,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Iowa,  have  taken  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  direction  of  forming  Phonetic  Associations,  electing 
agents,  etc.,  we  are  fully  determined,  and  have  resolved,  to  incorporate 
a  new  era  into  the  educational  history  of  Illinois  at  the  commencement 
of  the  new  year,  believing  that  such  a  measure  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  her  present  intellectual  advancement.  Do  you  wish  to 
see  the  English  language  attainable  by  all  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  by 
the  illiterate  of  our  own  ?  Do  you  desire  to  see  the  means  brought  in- 
to requisition  within  the  present  year  of  educating  the  fifty  thousand 
ignorant  adults  in'  our  own  State  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  ?  If 
so,  then  attend  the  following  earnest  appeal,  which  is  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  heartily  expressed  desires  of  a  great  number  of  friends  of 
the  Reform  throughout  the  West. 

"We,  the  undersigned.  Phoneticians  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  do  this 
day  issue  a.  call  for  a  Phonetic  Conveiition,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  the 
twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  days  of  December  next,  beginning  on  the 
last  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  members  of  that  body  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
and  assist  in  its  deliberations.  The  objects  of  the  Convention  are,  to 
organize  a  State  Phonetic  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
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the  great  strength  which  the  friends  of  the  Writing  and  Printing  lleturui 
have  acquired  hitherto  without  an  organization,  -which  is  necessary  to 
secure  united  energy,  talent  and  influence;  together  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  efficient  Agent,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  canvass  the  State  in 
lecturing  and  teaching,  and  the  general  dissemination  of  the  Phonetic 
Science. 

"  Several  addresses  are  expected,  as  eminent  speakers  have  pledged 
themselves  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  exercises  of  the  occasion. 
Delegates  will  be  present  at  the  various  railroad  depots  on  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-fourth  and  morning  of  the  twenty-tifth,  with  Plwnetic 
badges,  to  give  information  and  conduct  strangers  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. 

"  Papers  and  periodicals  favorable  to  educational  progress  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  give  publicity  by  copying. 

"Dr.  L.  D.  GLAZEBROOK,  Naperville;  Rev.  A.  B.  PICKARD,  Mt.  Morris; 
Rev.  ORIN  MILLER.  Belvidere;  Ur.  I.  S.  P.  LORD,  Batavi:i; 

Prof.  O.  C.  BLACKMER, ^  ALBERT  H.  HA^'ENS.  Cass ; 

"    J.  E.BURHANS,       Ufn;,     i        GILBERT  R.  BRACKET,  Chicago  ; 
Dr.  D.  D.  W  AITE,  \  ^^-  ^'^ai^'es ;  Dj.  jamES  ADAIR,  Mendota  ; 

Mr.  DEAN  PERSON,        J  CALVIN  G.  UDELL.  Odell  Station ; 

Prof.  J.  B.  NE  WCOMB,  Elsin  ;  Rev.  A.  D.  FILLMORE,  Paris ; 

Professor  WILBER  H.  CLUTE,  Naperville."' 
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First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Adams  County  Teachers'  Institute, 
commenced  its  session  Thursday  morning,  Nov.  loth,  185G. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  Minutes  of  last 
preliminary  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary  and  accepted  by  vote 
of  the  Society;  also  all  business  previously  transacted  was  indorsed. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  that  any  per- 
son interested  in  the  cause  of  education  might  become  a  member. 

An  introductory  address  was  delivered  by  C  W.  Bowen. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Richards  then  explained  his  method  of  teaching  Arith- 
metic, and  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Bowen,  Martin,  and  Pavis. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  1  2  o'clock  i*.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice 
President   Martin. 

llemarks  were  then  made  on  Grammar,  by  ^Ir.  II.  S.  Martin,  Miss 
N.  M.  Weaver  and  others. 

These  remarks  were  followed  by  an  exposition  of  the  method  of 
teaching  Mental  Arithmetic,  by  Mr.  11.  N.  Hopkins  and  ^liss  S.  S. 
Champeny. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  Second  Ward  Pub- 
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lie  school-house  at  7  o'clock  p.  M.  At  the  appointed  time  the  meeting 
convened,  and,  after  witnessing  various  experiments  in  Electricity  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  former  place  at  8J 
o'clock  Friday  morning. 

Friday  morning,  8i  o'clock,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President. 

lleraarks  on  Geography  were  made  by  W.  W.  Richards,  H.  S. 
Martin  and  C.  W.  Bowen. 

These  were  succeeded  by  remarks  on  Reading,  Writing  and  Spelling, 
by  iMisses  S.  S.  Champeny,  N.  M.  Weaver;  also  by  Messrs.  Martin, 
Wray,  Hopkins,  Eberhart  and  Bowen. 

On  motion,  session  adjourned  to  meet  at  I2  o'clock  p.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. — Was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

By  invitation,  a  class  from  Miss  Weaver's  school  entertained  the  In- 
stitute with  vocal  music. 

Remarks  on  School  Government  were  made  by  H.  S.  Martin,  C.  W. 
Bowen,  S.  W.  Wray,  W.  W.  Richards,  Miss  N.  M,  Weaver,  H.  S. 
Hopkins,  and  H.  S.  Davis. 

Music  by  the  Class. 

An  original  Essay  was  then  read  by  Miss  N.  M.  Weaver. 

Nest,  remarks  upon  Elocution  by  the  members  of  the  Institute,  fol- 
lowed by  declamations  by  C.  W.  Bowen,  W.  W.  Richards,  H.  N. 
Hopkins,  and  S.  W.  Wray. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Miss  Weaver's  Class  of 
young  ladies,  for  entertainment  in  vocal  music;  also  to  Mr.  H.  S. 
Davis,  the  Superintendent,  for  his  interest  and  attendance;  also  to  Mr. 
Richards  for  kindly  furnishing  room,  lights  and  fuel. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Bowen,  for 
his  able  introductory  address ;  also  to  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  for  his  experi- 
ments in  Electricity. 

Session  adjourned  to  meet  at  7  o'clock  r.  M.,  at  the  Quincy  City 
Hall. 

Evening  Session. — Was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  and 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrus,  of  Vermont  Street  Church. 

H.  S.  Davis  followed  with  some  very  appropriate  remarks  relating  to 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  &c. 

The  Society  then  listened  to  addresses  by  the  Rev.  L.  Billings  and 
Professor  J.  F.  Jacquess. 

Committee  on  resolutions  reported  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  under  many  obligations  to  Rev.  L.  Billings  and  Prof.  J. 
F.  Jacquess,  for  their  able  addresses  before  this  Institute,  and  that  we  manifest  the 
same  by  publishing  this  resolution  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute. 

Rciolred,  That  the  Teachers  of  this  Institute  who  live  in  the  city  meet  on  the 
first  Thursday  evening  of  each  month,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  questions  con- 
nected with  our  duties  as  teachers,  to  engage  in  exercises  that  fit  us  for  the  school- 
room, and  to  continue  the  acquaintance  and  harmony  of  feeling  that  this  meeting 
has  originated. 

Resolved,  That  we,  ns  an  Institute,  fully  indorse  the  Illinois  Teacher  as  a  suitable 
and  efficient  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of  Education,  and  that  we  will  each 
ptrlve  to  circulate  it  in  our  respective  places  of  teaching. 
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Teachers  from  the  country  are  earnestly  requested  to  meet  with  us 
as  frequently  as  possible  and  partake  in  our  deliberations. 

Your  Secretary  would  beg  leave  to  add,  that,  although  many  circum- 
stances transpired  to  draw  away  the  public  generally,  he  feels  it  hig 
duty,  in  justice  to  those  present,  to  state  that  a  very  respectable  audi- 
ence was  present  at  the  lectures  on  Friday  evening,  larger,  even,  than 
had  been  expected;  and  from  the  interest  and  attention  manifested, 
that  rtie  importance  of  a  more  thorough  system  of  public  education  is 
deeply  felt,  and  anything  calculated  to' bring  it  about  would  readily  re- 
ceive the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  citizens  of  Adams  County. 

C.  W.  BOWEN, 
"  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Certified  from  record.  H.  N.  HOPKINS,  Secretary. 
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Agreeably  to  a  call  from  C.  A.  Huntington,  School  Commissioner, 
the  Teachers  of  Winnebago  County  and  those  intending  to  teach  in  the 
County,  assembled  at  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Rockford,  on 
Monday,  Oct.  20th,  at  1  o'clock  p.m.  Very  interesting  introductory 
remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Huntington  and  Rev.  Mr.  Patch :  after 
which  the  Institute  proceeded  to  organize. 

Mr.  Huntington  was  elected  President,  Henry  C.  Drake  and  Bell  J. 
Burpee  Secretary.  A  committee  of  ai'raugements  was  appointed  to 
prepare  the  order  of  business  for  the  Institute.  Guy  Hulett  and  Miss 
Mary  Thompson  were  appointed  a  committee  to  receive  communica- 
tions. After  a  short  recess,  an  hour  was  devoted  to  music  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Norcross,  who  brought  into  the  lastitutc  one  of  his 
beautiful  double-reed  Melodeons.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements 
then  reported  the  following  order  of  exercises : 

31orning,  From  9  to  9}  o'clock,  Reading  Scriptures  and  Prayer; 
9i  to  10,  Elocution;  10  to  11,  Arithmetic;   11  to  12,  Geography. 

Aternoon,  From  IJ  to  2^,  English  Grammar;  2\  to  3*,  Miscellane- 
ous business;  3 J  to  4  J,  Music. 

Rev.  Mr.  Adams  addressed  the  Institute  a  short  time,  after  which 
the  meeting  adjourned  until  6-}  o'clock. 

The  evening  session  was  one  of  great  interest.  At  the  appointed 
time,  a  considerable  audience  assembled  at  the  church,  consisting  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute  and  people  from  the  city.  Addresses  from 
eloquent  speakers,  interspersed  with  music,  held  the  silent  attention. of 
the  audience  until  the  hour  of  adjournment.  So  ended  the  fir.'t  day  of 
the  Institute.  Each  succeeding  day  increased  both  the  interest  and 
the  attendance.  Tlie  order  of  exercises  adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
42 
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Arrangements,  was  observed,  with  some  little  occasional  variation, 
through  the  week.  Each  study  was  assigned  its  respective  teacher — ■ 
and  here  we  must  bear  testimony  to  the  cheerfulness  and  devotedness 
with  which  they  performed  their  duties.  They  will  long  be  remem- 
bererd  for  their  kindness,  intelligence  and  worth.  Among  them  we 
might  mention  Prof.  Wright,  of  Lee  Centre,  Prof.  Wilkins,  Rev.  Mr. 
Patch,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Adams.  Several  of  the  city  teachers,  also, 
kindly  lent  us  their  assistance;  but  to  our  President,  Mr.  Huntington, 
belong  the  heartfelt  praises  of  every  friend  of  education.  At  the  sac- 
rifice of  much  valuable  time,  of  his  business,  and  of  money,  he  gave 
us  the  benefit  of  his  presence  and  experience,  and  spared  no  eifort  to 
make  it  a  pleasant  and  profitable  season  to  all. 

Each  evening  was  devoted  to  discussions  and  lectures,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  these  occasions.  The  Insti- 
tute closed,  on  Saturday,  with  a  public  examination,  having  continued 
one  week.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  President  and 
Teachers,  as  a  faint  testimony  of  grateful  regard  for  their  labors. 

It  was  voted  that  the  nest  session  of  the  Institute  be  held  at  Rock- 
ford,  in  March  next,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President.  A  few  part- 
ing words,  full  of  feeling  and  pathos,  were  spoken,  and  we  left  the  spot 
with  subdued  yet  hopeful  spirits,  feeling  strengthened  by  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  love  which  we  learned  there,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  be- 
fore us  with  stout  hearts  and  willing  hands. 

HENRY  C.  DRAKE,  ?  q„„,,.,,;„„ 
BELL  J.  BURPEE,    J  Secretariea, 


"Now  BE  A  Man." — How  often  have  we  heard  the  above  sentence 
uttered  to  a  boy,  in  way  of  encouragement  or  prompting  to  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  We  do  not  fancy  it  at  all.  We  should  much  rather 
hear  him  exhorted  to  be  a  boy  or  child.  We  dread  to  think  of  a  manly 
or  manisli  boy — so  cold,  calculating,  unimpulsive.  But  we  do  love  a 
boy,  careless  as  the  wind,  and  almost  as  rude  and  noisy;  frank,  fearless, 
ready  and  able  to  do  any  and  every  thing;  generous  as  the  April  cloud, 
and  as  hale,  hearty,  cheerful  as  content,  hope  and   love  can  make  him. 

No,  we  say  be  a  boy,  good  and  truthful,  healthful  and  courageous. 
Don't  be  a  crafty,  tobacco-chewing,  smoking,  selfish,  ambitious  man. 
This  is  likely  to  come  upon  you  soon  enough  in  all  conscience.  Let 
teachers  leave  off  to  make  men  and  women,  and  let  them  go  to  work  to 
make  good  hoi/&  and  girls — a  race  of  beings  fast,  we  fear,  becoming 
mythological — and  we  will  insure  the  world  a  full  supply  of  first  rate 
m.en  and  xooinen,  when  the  '  rising  generation ' — that  dim  futurity 
which  holds  all  our  hopes — comes  on  the  stage. 

The  Rhode  Islaed  Schoolmaster, 
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Shall  the  '  Teacher  '  be  made  the  Official  Organ  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  each 
Township  Board  op  Trustees  in  the  StaTe?  All  in  favor  say 
*  aye.'  Much  diflB.cuIty  has  at  times  existed  in  some  towns  of  the  State, 
resulting  from  the  imperfect  acquaintance  of  officers  with  the  school-law. 
Some  times  lawsuits  are  started,  teachers  dismissed,  and  schools  broken 
up,  and  general  embarrassment  produced.  While  such  a  state  of  thing.s 
prevails  it  can  not  fail  to  operate  disastrously  upon  educational  matterS 
for  years,  even  though  the  ill  feeling  occasioned  should  chance  to  be 
honorably  removed. 

School  officers  should  always  be  well  posted  in  the  minuticc  of  the 
law,  and  copies  of  the  act  have  therefore  been  widely  distributed  by 
the  authority  of  the  State  Superintendent.  This  should  be  preserved 
carefully,  and  its  details  carefully  studied.  Inhabitants  of  the  several 
townships  ought  to  be  neither  '  unlearned  nor  unstable '  in  these  '  mat- 
ters of  the  law.' 

But  it  has  been  urged  that  another  difficulty  exists.  The  meaning 
of  the  statute  is  some  times  obscure  and  apt  to  be  misunderstood  by  of- 
ficers and  others  who  have  not  passed  through  a  sufficient  course  of 
legal  study  to  enable  them  always  to  comprehend  the  technicalities  and 
master  the  difficult  questions  which  are  ever  arising.  No  matter  how 
plain  the  act  may  seem,  it  always  will  have  obscurities  which  some  can 
not  understand.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  our  Legislature  has  devolved  it 
upon  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  decide  questions 
which  may  be  raised  as  to  the  intention  of  the  law  when  its  meaning 
may  seem  doubtful  to  parties  in  controversy.  The  labor  thus  imposed 
upon  this  officer  is  therefore  no  small  item,  and,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  must  constantly  increa.se  ;  yet  provision  ought  to  be  made  to 
place  the  people,  and  particularly  school  officers,  in  po.ssession  of  all 
important  decisions  made  and  the  views  taken  by  the  superintendent 
upon  all  features  of  the  statute  about  which  a  doubt  may  cxi.=t.     An 
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educational  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  schools  of  the 
State  would  aflFord  the  proper  medium  of  communication  between  that 
department  and  local  officers,  and  exercise  an  incalculable  influence 
in  furthering  the  school  interests  of  the  State. 

The  Legislature,  in  view  of  these  facts,  would  do  honor  to  them- 
selves and  confer  a  substantial  benefit  upon  the  people  of  the  State 
by  investing  the  Superintendent  with  authority  to  subscribe  for  an 
adequate  number  of  copies  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  and  cause  them 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  local  board  of  school  officers.  In 
each  monthly  issue  he  could  have  a  department  exclusively  devoted  to 
his  official  communications,  which  would  thus  be  circulated  without 
difficulty  and  at  a  merely  nominal  expense;  and  not  only  would  it  ena- 
ble him  to  publish  hisiconstructions  of  the  school  laws,  but  all  notices 
and  circulars  which  he  might  find  it  proper  to  address  to  those  officers. 

Other  State  Legislatures  have  found  a  similar  course  necessary,  and 
have  adopted  it  unhesitatingly  and  with  the  best  results.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania a  copy  of  the  Comvian  School  Journal  is  furnished  to  the  direct- 
ors of  every  district.  In  Michigan  their  Journal  of  Education  is  sim- 
ilarly distributed.  The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  is  sent  by 
authority  of  the  Legislature  to  every  township.  In  New  York,  when 
Samuel  S.  Randall,  a  man  who  in  educational  matters  has  no  supe- 
rior, was  at  the  head  of  the  school  department,  a  copy  of  the  District 
School  Journal,  conducted  by  him,  was  sent  to  every  school-district  in 
the  State — some  twelve  thousand  in  all.  Since  that  periodical  gave 
way  to  the  New-York  Teacher,  it  has  been  usual  to  place  a  copy  of 
that  journal  in  the  hands  of  the  school  commissioners  and  township  offi- 
cers only  —  a  policy  which,  though  fraught  with  invaluable  advantages, 
is  confessedly  inferior  to  the  former  method  of  distribution.  The  trust- 
ees of  the  school-districts  are  the  persons  most  likely  to  be  embarrassed 
by  complicated  legal  difficulties,  and  for  their  instruction  and  conven- 
ience the  provision  should  be  made. 

It  is  therefore  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  our  Legislature  will  copy  the 
example  of  these  States.  A  more  popular  step  could  hardly  be  taken. 
Its  propriety  commends  it  to  the  favorable  regard  of  every  intelligent 
mind.  The  amount  of  benefit  conferred,  the  avoidance  of  litigation, 
the  enhancing  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  vast  total  of  educational  information  thus  imparted,  which  would 
go  infinitely  far  to  increase  the  intelligence  and  add  value  to  the  serv- 
ices of  local  officers,  the  importance  of  giving  a  wide  circulation  to  that 
periodical,  eminently  designed  as  it  is  to  subserve  the  educational  in- 
terests of  Illinois,  can  not  be  computed.       It  would  be  a  noble  policy. 
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aud  one  wlilcli  the  people  of  the  St.ate  are  well  able  to  appreciate.  Wi- 
trust  it  will  be  adopted,  and  thus  our  school-officers  furnished  with  u 
constant  and  regular  official  communication  with  the  Superintendent,  as 
well  as  with  a  fountain  of  literary  and  educational  intelligence  calculated 
to  render  them  more  capable  in  the  discharge  of  their  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible duties. 

In  this  question  all  our  people  have  an  interest,  for  it  intimately  con- 
cerns them  and  relates  to  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  After  doiug^ 
so  much  to  supply  education  to  all  the  children  of  the  State,  and  con- 
senting to  a  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  equal  to  that  of  any  oth- 
er State,  it  is  a  matter  of  critical  importance  that  a  policy  should  be 
adopted  which  should  tend  to  render  educational  facilities  more  availa- 
ble and  precious,  and  remove  whatever  impediments  may  exist  to  the 
efficient  operation  of  our  invaluable  system  of  free  schools. 

Christmas  Holidays. — There  is  a  scheme  on  foot  which  promises 
any  amount  of  profit  and  pleasure  to  all  '  weary  and  worn '  pedagogues 
from  Dunleith  to  Cairo.  It  is  a  magnificent  project  —  nothing  less  than 
a  grand  reunion  at  Chicago  of  the  wit,  wisdom  and  beauty  of  the  '  Gar- 
den of  Creation',  Illinois.  The  men  of  letters,  accomplished  women, 
youthful  vigor  and  gray  hairs,  are  invited  to  this  '  feast  of  reason',  and, 
furthermore,  they  are  going,  Deo  volente.  In  other  words,  dear  read- 
er, the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  next  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  Christmas 
week,  closing  on  Thursday  night,  after  an  address  from  one  of  the  wise 
ones,  with  a  grand  banquet,  to  be  digested  with  toasts,  sentiments, 
small  talk,  et  ceteros  cetei-asque.  We  are  authorized  to  say  that  the 
teachers  of  Chicago  will  take  the  cover  off  and  show  us  that  famous 
city,  and  that  its  hospitalities  will  be  vouchsafed ;  for  after  this  wise 
do  they  send  greeting  : 

Come  one,  come  all,  aud  you  shall  be 
'  Gi'eeted  and  welcomed  and  entertained  free. 

A  Prophecy. —  Being  neither  prophet  nor  son  of  a  prophet,  nor  in 
any  way  gifted  in  divination,  it  may  seem  strange  that  we  should  play 
the  oracle ;  nevertheless,  we  predict  that  those  who  meet  with  us  at 
Chicago  will  return  home  with  a  firmer  step,  a  lighter  heart,  and  a  wiser 
head. 

The  Association. —  It  has  grown  to  be  an  institution  and  one  of 
the  powers  in  the  State.  Teachers  ;hid  all  school  officers  ma}'  become 
members.     County  Commissioners  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 
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The  Lions. —  It  is  presumed  that  these  individuals  will  attend  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  at^Chicago  next  Christmas. 

Tkaciier,  would  you  magnify  your  calling?  Go  to  the  State  Asso- 
ciation at  ^Chicago  Christmas  week.  Would  you  become  acquainted 
with  your  brethren  and  the  elite  of  the  profession  ?  Attend  the  Asso. 
elation.  Would  you  visit  Chicago  at  half-price  ?  Go  to  the  Teachers' 
Association. 

Railroads. —  Members  of  the  Association  will  receive  return  tickets 
free  over  the  various  railroads  leading  from  Chicago. 

Address  J.  C.  Dore. —  That  our  friends  in  Chicago  may  know  how 
many  to  provide  for,  teachers  and  friends  of  education  expecting  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  the  Association  (December  23,  24  and  25)  are 
requested  to  address  J.  C.  DoRE,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Who  will  be  There  ?  The  live  teachers  and  commissioners  of  Il- 
linois. Adjacent  States  will  send  delegates.  McMynn,  Editor  of  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  WiLDER,  late  Editor  of  the  Neic- 
York  Teacher,  Stone,  Editor  of  the  7;irZi«wa  Common- SclwolJournal, 
Gregory,  Editor  of  the  Michigan  Journal  of  Education,  Smyth,  Ed- 
itor of  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education,  have  been  invited,  together 
with  Superintendents  Barry,  Larrabee  and  Mayhew. 

How  Many  will  be  there  ?     "Go  count  the  leaves  of  the  forest." 

The  Banner. — The  beautiful  banner  ofi'ered  to  the  county  which 
would  furnish  the  most  subscribers  to  the  Illinois  Teacher  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  President  to  the  successful  county  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Institute. 

What  will  be  Done  ?  Professor  F.  D.  Huntington,  of  Harvard 
University  (Massachusetts),  is  expected  to  address  the  Association. 
Superintendent  Wells,  of  Chicago,  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  Nor- 
mal Schools.  Professor  Sanders,  of  Jacksonville,  will  also  pronounce 
an  oration.  Brief,  compact  reports  will  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. D.  S.  Wentworth,  of  Chicago, -on  School  Government;  J. 
L.  Hodges,  of  Joliet,  on  Books  and  Libraries;  AV.  H.  Haskell,  of 
Canton,  on  the  Duties  of  County'  Commissioners ;  Thomas  Conatty, 
of  Henry,  on  the  Self-Reporting  System;  J.  A.  Sewell,  of  Princeton, 
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on  Grymnastic  Exercises;  D.  Wilkins,  of  Bloomiugtou,  on  Our  Jour- 
nal; James  Leaton,  of  Mount  Vernon,  on  Prizes  and  Howards,,  or. 
True  Motives  to  Diligence  in  Study;  C.  13.  Smith,  of  Sterling,  on 
Public  and  Private  Schools  Compared ;  Ira  Moore,  of  Chicago,  on 
The  Black-board_inJts  Uses  and  llelations  to  Success;  W.  S.  Post,  of 
Jonesboro,  on  Who  should  be  Teachers?  C.  Nye,  of  Peoria,  on  Tools 
and  Instruments,  or,  The  True  Use  of  Text-Bool<s;  H.  N.  Twombly, 
of  Waukegan,  on  The  Qualifications  of  Teachers  required  by  the  Stat- 
ute :  Are  they  too  high  ?  Should  provision  be  made  for  exceptional 
cases  in  which  all  the  branches  are  not  required  ?  H.  .0.  Wright,  of 
Belvidere,  on  Competent  Teachers,  Adequate  Salaries,  or,  as  a  general 
fact,  Teachers  get  as  much  as  their  services  are  worth ;  N.  Bateman, 
of  Jacksonville,  Is  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  School-Law,  viz. 
a  legislative  ad  valorem  tax,  just  and  right  ?  Is  it  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  our  constitution  and  government  ?  Professor  Davis,  of  Leba- 
non, on  Public  Examinations.  Discussions  on  the  subjects  of  the  above 
reports.     Miscellaneous  Business,  etc.,  etc. 

Teachers'  Meeting. — 

The  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  the  city  of  Chicago  met  on  Saturday, 
November  22,  in  School-House  No.  1,  and  organized  by  choosing  Mr.  M.  B.  Gi.ka- 
soN  Chairman  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Bruce  Secretary. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  it  is  expedient  to  endeavor  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  entertainment  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  which  will 
meet  in  this  city  December  23,  24  and  25,  free  of  charge. 

Messrs.  D.  S.  Wentworth.T.  W.  Bruce  and  C.  A.  Dupee  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  secure  a  suitable  Hall,  as  centrally  located  as  possible,  for  the  public  ex- 
ercises of  the  Association. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Arrangements : 

F.Mosely,  L.  Haven,  G.  W.  Brewster,  P.  Carpenter,  D.  Mollroy,  G.  M.  Hig- 
ginson,  B.  F.  Adams,  Rev.  H.  Curtis,  Rev.  J.  E.  Roy,  Rev.  W.  W.  King,  Rev.  R. 
H.  Clarkson,  Rev.  P.  Eddy,  D.D.,  Rev.  R.  W.  Patterson,  Rev.  D.  Howard,  Rev. 
R.  R.  Shippen,  J.  C.  Dore,  Wm.  H.  Wells,  T.  W.  Bruce,  T  B.'Carter,  A.  J.  Saw- 
yer, H.  O.  Snow,  J.  B.  Merwin,  R.  Gutham,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Whittier,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Mar- 
shall, L.  Walker,  P.  Bass,  Esq.,  Miss  L.  M:  Read,  Miss  J.  H.  Ferine,  L.  M.  Keith, 
A.  C.  Wilder,  A.  D.  Sturtevant,  S.  E.  Tilberts,  Miss  M.  Shields,  and  M.  L.  Barnes. 

J.  C.  Dore  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  au- 
thorized to  call  meetings  of  the  Committee.  T.  W.  BRUCE,  Secretary. 

As  We  Expected. —  Our  quondam  colaborer  K.  H.  Allen,  Esq.^ 
who,  a  few  months  since,  migrated  and  pitched  his  tent  in  Northfield, 
Minnesota  Territory,  is  still  practicing  the  art  pedagogical.  Northlield 
is  but  one  year  old,  and  yet  it  boasts  of  "quite  a  good  school-house," 
and  Allen  has  inaugurated  therein  a  County  Teachers'  Institute. 
*  Things  is  moving.' 
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Al-F.XANDKR  Wjldkr. —  This  elongated  specimen  of  the  genus  edit- 
orial has  become  associiitcd  with  Peters  and  Randall  in  the  Amcr- 
ican  Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review.  He  wields  a  ready 
pen,  and,  like  a  singed  cat,  is  a  mighty  sight  better  than  he  looks.  We 
wish  him  all  the  success  he  deserves,  which  certainly  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 

Ellen  B.  Scuil'Pt-. —  A  few  days  since  we  were  surprised  into  good 
humor  by  the  receipt  of  the  ensuing  note  from  the  accomplished  Princi- 
pal of  Galesburg  Academy- :  ^ 

November  14, 1856. 

Mr.  C.  E.  I'lovEY —  Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  find  one  dollar,  for  wbich  send  the  Il- 
linois Teacher  for  one  year  to  Miss  Ellek  B.  Scripps,  Galesburg,  Illinois  —  the 
same  being  a'jjrize  for  the  best  analj-tical  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem  giv- 
en to  my  most  advanced  class.  I  ho  one  thousand  other  teachers  will  follow  my 
example.  "i     .v"  Geo.  Churchill. 

We  should  be  glad  to  publish  •■  of  llio  thousand  successful  com- 
petitors.    It  would  be  interesting  as  a  matter  of  refereuce. 

D.  H.  Whkeleu  continues  to  remember  the  Teacher.  Four  dollars, 
with  the  names  of  four  teachers,  have  just  come  "to  hand.  The  money 
is  the  fee  paid  by  the  four  teachers  for  their  certificates. 

B.  M.  MuNN,  Esquire,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Public 
School  in  Charleston,  Coles  county.     Salary  §1000. 

Industry,  McDonough  County. 
Mr.  Editor  :  Inclosed  is  one  dollar  for  tiie  Illinois  Teacher.    My  post-office  ad- 
dress is  Industry,  Illinois.  Yours  truly,  Joseph  L.  Pennington. 

The  above  is  from  a  little  boy  twelve  years  old.  He  says  he  will  read 
the  Teacher  if  he  has  to  do  it  alone.  All  right,  Master  Joseph  ;  you 
shall  have  the  Teacher,  and  if  we  happen  to  get  possession  of  a  good 
story-book  during  the  year,  you  shall  have  that  too. 

Editorial  Correspondence. — 

Mr.  Editor:  Again  I  find  myself  far  down  in  Egypt.  Mount  Vernon  has  been 
called  the  Athens  of  )SoutiH'rn  Illinois.  It  has  long  been  noted  for  its  seminary  of 
learning.  This  institution  is  at  present  so  changed  as  to  sail  under  the  common- 
school  banner.  Professor  James  Leaton  is  Principal,  assisted  by  an  efiicient  corps 
of  teachers.  The  school  numbers  about  three  hundred  pupils.  Some  of  the  stu- 
dents are  in  the  Senior  Year  in  their  studies,  and  the  course  of  study  adopted  by 
the  Trustees  is  almost  as  tliorough  as  in  any  of  our  colleges.  More  teachers  have 
gone  out  from  this  seminary-  than  any  other  in  the  southern  portion  of  our  State. 
Here  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  want  of  teachers.     One  county  commissioner 
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told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  he  wanted  at  least  seventy  to  supply  Lis  county.  An- 
other said  he  needed  fifty.  It  is  so  all  through  the  .South.  They  pay  from  thirty 
to  iifty  dollars  per  month,  not  including  board.  They  are  Indding  up  their  hands 
and  raising  the  Macedonian  cry,  "  Come  and  help  us."  Teachers  of  the  North, 
shall  this  cry  be  in  vaiu  ?  You  will  find  as  warm  hearts  and  as  friendly  bauds  in 
the  South  as  are  found  any  where.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  now  renders  the 
whole  South  easy  of  access.  They  have  the  children  to  teach,  the  money  to  pay; 
Will  you  go?  A  few  teacher.s,  nut  many  years  ago,  under  the  most  untiivorablo 
circumstances,  penetrated  this  region,  and  have  accomplished  a  glorious  work. 
They  now  have  their  reward.  But  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  yet  to  be  done.  The 
field  is  great,  but  the  tillers  are  few.    Who  will  be  first  to  oiler  their  services  ? 

Vandalia.— Here  I  am  in  the  old  capital  of  the  State.  When  a  little  boy, 
climbing  around  the  foot  of  Mansfield  Mountain  (the  highest  peak  of  the  Green 
Mountains),  and  wending  my  way  to  the  block  school-house  there,  I  recollect  that 
as  I  came  out  to  recite  in  Geography,  Kaskaskia  and  Vandalia  were  the  only  towns 
found  upon  the  Map  of  Illinois.  A  few  yeai-s  —  how  changed  the  view  !  In  1800 
the  population  of  Illinois  was  215  ;  in  1830,  157,575.  Twenty-six  years  only  have 
passed,  and  we  see  a  population  of  1,500,000  !  Truly,  "  Westward  the  star  of  em- 
pire takes  its  flight."  This  town,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Spring- 
field, for  a  number  of  years  grew  but  little  if  any ;  but  since  the  eompletion  of  the 
Central  Railroad  it  has  been  growing  ctmstantly,  and  no  doubt  will,  in  time,  be  a 
big  town.  The  citizens  are  just  waking  up  in  educational  matters.  A  fine  building 
is  in  process  of  erection.  The  old  state-house  is  also  used  for  school  puiixtses. 
Our  friend  Mr.  Jenkins,  candidate  for  State  Superintendent  on  the  American  tick- 
et, is  County  Commissioner,  and  is  laboring  hard  to  raise  the  standard  of  education 
throughout  Fayette  county.  Much,  however,  reuuiius  to  be  done.  Messrs.  Hen- 
ry G.  Hobick  and  John  F.  Mitchell  are  Directors,  and  seem  to  feel  a  deep  inter- 
eit  in  the  schools  of  the  town.  There  is  now  [Oct.  4]  a  vacation  in  the  schools, 
60  that  I  can  not  post  you  up  in  regard  to  them. 

Decatur. —  Stepping  into  tlie  cars,  I  soon  found  myself  in  the  beautiful  aiufl 
prosperous  city  of  Decatur.  Messrs.  Renusberg  and  Coleman  are  still  !.t  theis 
posts.     Their  schools  number  about  250  each. 

Hudson. —  I  made  a  flying  visit  to  this  place,  situated  about  eight  miles  north  of 
Bloomington,  on  the  Central  Railroad.  There  are  but  few  ])lace8  in  the  State 
where  the  people  take  more  interest  in  schools  than  here.  Ample  school-building* 
have  been  erected,  and  the  directors  are  determined  to  ])lace  within  them  com|)e- 
teut  teachers,  cost  what  it  may.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  ae<{uaintanco 
of  Messrs.  Henry  Conklin,  James  H.  Cox  and  Haven,  members  of  the  Board  oi" 
Directors.     They  are  the  right  class  of  men  for  the  otHce. 

QuiNCY. — The  fall  term  of  the  Quincy  Schools  has  opened,  and  every  thing  i» 
moving  oif  prosperously.  Three  fine  brick  buildings  have  been  erected,  in  whiei» 
are  held  Union  Schools.  The  names  of  the  teachers  have  been  previously  given. 
The  High  School  is  kept  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Richards  and  Mies  E. 
J.  Gunning.  The  English  and  German  ^lale  and  Female  .Seminary,  under  the  su. 
erintendence  of  President  Jaquess,  assisted  by  Professor  Boweu  and  a  corps  of 
4S 
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able  teachers,  has  just  opened  with  250  pupils.  The  teachers  have  organized  a 
Teiichers'  Institute,  wliich  meets  semi-monthly  and  promises  much  for  the  inter- 
ests of  education  in  this  county.  The  teachers  of  tlio  private  schools  and  those  of 
the  public  appear  to  be  one  in  inte rct-t,  and  united  as  one  in  the  fjreat  educational 
movements  of  the  aj?e.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Education  knows  no  limit.  Pres- 
ident .lacpiess  and  I'rofessor  Bowen  are  the  right  men  to  enter  this  field,  and  no 
doubt  their  labors  will  be  highly  appreciated. 


Mendota. — From  Princeton  I  went  to  Meudota.  Two  buildings  are  being 
erected  for  Public  Schools,  and  a  large  brick  building,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henderson, 
for  a  Female  Seminary.  This  new  and  flourishing  town  is  commencing  right  by 
thus  showing  an  interest  in  the  proper  culture  of  her  youth.  Such  a  course  invites 
prosperity.  Success  looms  up  in  the  distance.  It  being  vacation,  I  had  not  the 
privilege  of  visiting  the  schools. 

RocKFORD. — The  Teachers  of  Winnebago  convened  here  October  21st,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  a  County  Teachers'  Institute,  about  60  were  in  attendance. 
The  exercises  were  conducted  by  our  old  friend  Prof.  Simeon  Wright,  and  Mr 
Huntington,  the  School  Commissioner.  It  was  a  regular  drill  Institute  and  created 
a  great  interest  in  the  teachers.  Some  of  them  remarked  to  me  that  it  was  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  AVinnebago  County.  On  Friday  evening  they  had 
asocial  party  at  Mr.  H.  G.  Clark's,.in  which  the  chit-chat  and  nuts  and  candies  were 
profusely  '  discussed,'  and,  to  vary  the  programme,  a  school-song  was  added  to 
enrapture  the  scene.  The  teachers  of  Wiimebago  are  a  jolly  class,  and  led  on  by 
their  gallant  leader,  the  County  Commissioner,  they  will  wage  a  warfare  against  ig- 
norance that  will  tell  in  the  future  for  virtue  and  intelligence.  The  schools  of  this 
city  are  progressng.  They  are  as'  follows:  East  Rockford  Public  School,  H.  G. 
Clark,  Principal,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Clark  and  Miss  Eliza  S.  Clark,  Assistants.  No 
of  pupils  280.  West  Rockford,  A.  \Y.  Freeman,  Principal,  Misses  E.  L.  Ingalls 
and  J.  E.  Weed,  Assistants.  Number  of  pupils  180.  rrivate  Schools. — East 
Rockford,  Miss  Amelia  Carter,  40  pupils.  West  Rockford,  Miss  Julia  Arnold,  19 
pupils;  Miss  Parker,  50  pupils.  East  R«ckford,.Miss  Hurburt,  30  pupils;  Rev. 
Mr.  Brown,  Classical  School,  30  pupils ;  Prof  Burhauce,  Commercial  Institute, 
2  pupils;  East  Rockford  Female  Seminary,  number  of  pupils  210.  The  two  new 
buildings  now  in  process  of  erection,  will  be  completed  in  the  Spring,  at  a  cost 
of  forty  thousand  dollars.  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Clark  are  doing  a  good  work  in 
these  public  schools.  When  the  new  buildings  are  finished  Rockford  will  be  sec- 
ond to  no  town  or  city  in  the  State  in  common  schools. 


Chicago. — The  educators  of  this  metropolis  are  awake  in  regard  to  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  All  that  can  be  done  to  make  the  session  attractive  and  the 
members  welcome,  will  be  done.  Our  friend  Wells,  City  Superintendent,,  al- 
though supplying  by  a  crutch  the  oflice  of  a  lower  limb  which  has  of  hite  troub- 
led him,  is  full  ot  zeal  for  the  cause.  Dupee,  Wentworth,  Hewett,  Bruce  Sawyer. 
Hare  and  others,  will  welcome  their  brethren  to  Chicago  with  a  greetiag  that  will 
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do  them  good.  A  man  after  being  with  these  genthemen  a  few  hours  feels  that 
there  is  an  educational  West  peer  to  the  East.  Now,  feUow  Teachers,  are  you  going 
to  the  Association  at  Chicago?  You  can  go  for  half  price,  be  enteitained  while 
there,  listen  to  the  first  educators  of  our  State  and  the  Union,  become  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  assist  in  kindling  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  for  your  calling. 
Teachers  from  the  North,  the  distant  South,  the  East  and  West,  meet  and  take 
counsel  tegether.  Grav*  matters  will  be  discussed  ;  come  and  help  decide  them. 
Chicago  High  School,  under  the  Principalship  of  Charles  A.  Dupoe,  is  now  in  fulL 
operation,  and  reflects  the  highest  honor  upon  the  city.  d.  w. 
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Cornell's  High- School  Geography.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

Did  space  allow,  this  work  should  have  more  than  a  passing  notice ;  for  assured- 
ly it  is  the  most  complete  treatise  of  its  kind  yet  issued  from  the  American  press. 
It  combines  the  excellences  of  the  Primary  and  Intermediate,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  magnificent  School  Atlas,  in  which  are  outline  maps  and  reference  maps. 
This  novel  feature  has  great  merit,  and  is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  only  in  this 
work. 

Porter's  Chenvstrij.     New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company. 

This  work  is  highly  spoken  of  by  our  cotemporaries,  some  of  whom  profess  to 
have  given  it  a  careful  examination.  It  is  the  work  of  a  ripe  scholar,  and,  diseu- 
cumbered  as  it  is  of  tedious  details  useful  only  to  the  professional  chemist,  it  is 
ushered  into  the  arena  with  more  than  ordinary  claims  to  favor. 

The  Teachers  Guide  to  Illustration  :    A  Manual  to  accompany  Holbrook's  SchaoB 
Apparatus.     By  F.  C.  Brownell,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  Holbrook's  School  Appai'atus,  and  here 
is  the  key  which  explains  its  mysteries.  The  apparatus  is  good,  the  book  is  good, 
the  plan  on  which  both  are  constructed  is  good,  and  when  properly  used  they  will 
do  good. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Grammar.     By  Samuel  S.  Greene.     Phil- 
adelphia:  H.  Cowpei'thwait  and  Company. 

Before  us  lies  a  book  with  the  foregoing  cognomen,  provoking,  by  its  neat  ap- 
pearance, an  examination;  but  an  examinatiim  seems  hardly  necessary  to  those 
who  know  the  author.  The  name  of  S.  S.  Greene  is  a  pretty  good  guaranty  of  thw 
character  of  any  book  on  the  subject  of  English  Grammar.  Of  course  it  is  thorough 
and  logical. 
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N.  \V.  T.  Root  has  written  n  bodk  on  Scliool  Amusements;  or,  How  to  make 
School  Altractice  and  Interesting.  It  is  now  running  througli  the  press  of  A.  S. 
Barnos  and  Company. 

Knoxiana. 

Received,  glanced  at,  approved,  exchanged  with,  and  laid  aside.  We  look  with 
interest  fur  each  issue  of  this,  and  of  its  sister,  the  Oak  Leaf,  both  published  by  the 
students  of  Knox  College. 

Voice  of  Iowa. 

The  lirst  number  of  another  Journal  of  Education,  yclept  Voice  of  Iowa,  the  or- 
gan of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Iowa,  will  be  issued  about  the  fifteenth 
of  next  month.  J.  L.  Euos,  Estj[.,  is  Editor,  and  the  publication  will  be  issued  at 
Cedar  Rapids.  Teachers,  advertisers,  and  all  concerned,  will  please  make  a  note 
of  the  fact  that  Iowa  has  now,  or  will  have  in  a  few  weeks,  a  Journal  of  Education. 
We  speak  for  an  early  copy. 


OBITUARY. 


Died  —  In  Hanover,  N.  H.,  August  14th,  Ellkn  E.  Dow  Blackmer,  aged  24 

years  and  5  months. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Ulysses  Dow.  The  deceased  was  distinguished 
from  early  childhood  for  uncommon  amiability  of  chai-acter,  winning  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  all  who  knew  her.  Her  life  was  intlueuced  by  the  purest  moral 
sentiments,  leading  her  to  shun  with  the  greatest  disgust  the  least  approximation 
to  vice.  She  was  fond  of  intellectual  pursuits,  and  embraced  every  opportunity  to 
discipline  her  mind  and  store  it  with  knowledge.  In  music  she  was  a  very  succes.s- 
ful  proficient,  which,  in  connection  with  other  branches,  she  taught  in  aveiy  hap])y 
manner  in  some  of  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning.  She  possessed  a  heart  of  the 
purest  and  strimgest  feeling,  eminently  preparing  her  to  adorn  and  bless  social  and 
d.omestic  life.  When  very  young  she  lost  a  fond  and  devoted  mother,  leaving  her 
to  cling  to  her  surviving  parent  (who  uever  married  again)  with  the  warmest  alfec- 
tioa,  forming  between  them  a  friendship  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  and  in  her  early 
fall  causing  the  bitterest  grief  and  a  sad  blight  of  all  his  hopes  of  the  future.  To- 
ward her  only  brother  she  exercised  a  devoted  sister's  hjve.  Some  two  years  since 
she  connected  herself  in  marriage  with  Orlando  C.  Blackmer,  a  gentleman  of  edu- 
cation and  high  moral  worth.  The  relation  was  eminently  happy  the  little  time 
they  vi.ere  permitted  to  enjoy  it.  The  bliss  was  too  pure  for  earth,  and  soon  passed 
away..  The  same  warm  aftection  that  adorned  her  as  a  sister  and  daughter  pre- 
pared her  to  bless  domestic  life.  She  sunk  of  that  fatal  disease,  consumption.  But 
we  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  our  loss  is  her  eternal  gain.  Several 
years  since  she  cherished  the  Christian  hope,  and  connected  herself  with  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  was  a  humble,  consistent  Christian  till  death.  She  pos- 
sessed a  strong,  well-balanced  mind,  a  firm  faith  in  her  Redeemer,  and  calmly  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus.  Her  friends  in  Rhode  Island  and  Illinois,  where  she  resided  and 
taught,  will  deeply  feel  her  loss.  She  leaves  behind  a  little  son  a  few  months  old. 
May  it  inherit  its  mother's  virtues  and  long  live  to  bless  the  world.  d.  f.  r. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  PEORIA. 


To  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors  of  the  City  of  Peoria  : — 

GrENTLEMEN :  In  this,  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, I  have  aimed  to  sketch  briefly  the  leading  features  of  our  present 
system  of  schools,  and  to  give  such  information  on  the  subject  and 
make  such  suggestions  as  seemed  most  desirable.  By  reference  to  your 
report  of  last  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  you  promised  to  establish  a 
system  of  graded  schools.  How  you  have  redeemed  that  pledge  your- 
selves can  tell.  But  what  is  a  'system  of  graded  schools'  ?  how  does 
it  differ  from  the  system  existing  here  before,  and  in  what  consists  its 
excellence  ? 

Under  the  old  system  pupils  of  all  ages  and  acquirements  assembled 
in  the  same  room  and  were  taught  by  the  same  teacher.  It  mattered 
not  whether  the  teacher  was  adapted  to  the  young  or  the  old,  he  must 
attempt  to  teach  both.  It  mattered  not  whether  he  needed  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour  to  a  class,  he  could  have  but  a  few  minutes.  What  marvel, 
then,  that  he  failed,  and  that  he  could  not  rally  interest  enough  around 
his  school  and  in  the  community  to  furnish  suitable  rooms  for  the 
school  to  be  kept  in  !  The  evil  was  in  the  system.  It  exacted  more 
of  one  instructer  than  he  could  do  and  do  well;  for  no  man,  be  he  half 
an  angel,  can  take  a  school  made  up  of  pupils  from  infancy  to  maturity, 
from  the  alphabet  to  algebra,  and  do  it  justice.  It  is  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  for  one  man  in  one  room,  at  one  time,  to  attempt  to  carry  on 
every  branch  of  trade  —  to  be  a  dry-goods  merchant,  a  grocer,  a  banker, 
a  tailor,  a  hardware  dealer,  a  druggist,  a  book-vender,  et  id  omne  geiius. 

Under  the   new  system   pupils   of  like   acquirements  are  placed  to- 
gether.    There    is  a  PRurARY  School  for  beginners,  a  Grammar 
School  for  those  farther  advanced,  and  a   High  School  for  those 
farthest  advanced. 
44 
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The  advantages  of  this  system  over  the  former,  the  graded  over  the 
promiscuous,  are 

First,  its  economy.  More  pupils  can  be  well  taught  for  the  same  money. 

Second,  its  adaptation  to  secure  thoroughness.  Experience  elsewhere, 
and  even  here,  h:is  demonstrated  this  proposition. 

Third,  its  stimulus  to  effort.  The  child  in  the  Primary  School  sees 
above  him  the  Grammar  School,  whose  door  will  open  and  admit  him 
as  soon  as  he  is  qualified  to  enter.  He  is  .ambitious  to  be  qualified,  and 
hence  is  studious.  Once  in  the  Grammar  School,  still  other  summits 
loom  up.  The  High  School  is  in  the  distance.  To  that  he  is  entitled 
to  admission  when  he  can  pass  the  requisite  examination.  Thus  a 
constant  stimulus  is  offered  to  diligence  and  merit.  Under  this  com- 
prehensive and  harmonious  system  of  graded  schools,  all  the  youth  of 
our  city  may  secure  a  finished  practical  education,  and  may  become  fit 
for  the  college  or  the  university.  Nor  are  the  excellencies  of  these 
schools  unappreciated  by  the  citizens,  if  we  judge  by  the  constantly 
increasing  numbers  who  seek  admittance  to  them.  One  year  ago  and 
the  pupils,  all  told,  numbered  three  hundred  and  seven  ;  since  then  the 
number  has  swelled  to  nearly  one  thousand,  and  still  they  come.  Every 
school-room  under  your  charge,  except  one,  is  filled  with  more  pupils  than 
there  are  desks,  and  numbers  are  seated  on  benches  at  the  sides  of  the 
rooms.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  crowded  state  of  the  schools,  none 
have  been  turned  away  who  sought  admittance. » 

ATTENDANCE. 

Constant  and  punctual  attendance  at  school  is  a  matter  of  such  vital 
consequence  that  I  can  not  pass  it  without  at  least  a  word.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  are  punctual ;  about  one-third  occa- 
sionally absent  or  tardy,  and  the  remainder  quite  irregular  in  their 
attendance.  On  examining  into  the  matter,  I  find  that  the  truants,  in 
a  large  number  of  cases,  are  enticed  away  by  boys  who  hang  around 
the  school-yards  before  school  and  at  recess,  for  the  purpose  of  play, 
but  do  not  belong  to  the  schools ;  in  other  cases,  by  members  of  the 
school,  but  members  whose  absences  are  so  numerous  that  they  might 
as  well  for  themselves  not  be  members,  and  for  the  schools  a  great  deal 
better.  Should  there  not  be  a  limit  beyond  which  a  scholar  can  not  be 
absent  and  yet  retain  his  place  in  school  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  term,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  school  pride  on  the  subject  of  punctuality  and  neatness,  I  offered  a 
beautiful  silk  banner  to  that  school  which,  for  the  coming  school  year, 
should  .show  the  highest  per  centage  of  attendance,  and  the  greatest 
neatness  in  the  persons  of  its  scholars,  tind  in  its  school-room.  Very 
marked  improvement  has  resulted,  especially  in  the  matter  of  neatness  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  the  class  of  boys  alluded  to,  I 
think  all  unnecessary  absence  and  tardiness  would  cease.  It  can  not 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  observing  man,  that  there  is  a  class  of 
boys  idle  in  their  habits,  profane  in  conversation,  vulgar  in  manners, 
who  congregate  on  the  corners  of  our  streets,  and  from  whose  remarks, 
or  jests,  or  insults,  not  even  women  are  exempt.  By  these  the  school 
children  are  some  times  attacked,  at  others  lured  away  and  belated,  or 
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perhaps  induced  not  to  go  to  school  at  all.     Is  any  body  at  fault  for  thus 
state  of  things?     Is  there  a  remedy? 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Oq  this  subject  my  predecessor  took  a  long  step  iu  the  right  direc- 
tion, by  recommendiug  a  uniform  series  of  text-books.  The  propriety 
of  this  measure  is  already  apparent,  but  will  be  seeu  more  clearly  in 
the  future.  It  will  doubtless  be  a  welcome  item  of  intelligence  to 
parents  to  know  that  hereafter  they  will  not  be  subject  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  a  frequent  change  of  school-books,  or,  indeed,  any 
change  at  all  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Citizens  can  now  move  from 
•  one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  and  find  the  schools  their  children 
enter  precisely  the  same  as  to  books  and  classes  as  the  schools  they 
left.  But  although  the  pupils  use  the  same  books,  and  although  there 
is  little  difference  iu  the  ages  of  those  in  the  same  room,  still  consider- 
able diversit}^  of  acquirements  exists,  and  a  larger  number  of  classes 
than  is  desirable  seems  necessary.  This  evil  will  be  gradually  removed 
by  the  operation  of  the  system  itself  The  pupils  now  iu  the  schools, 
owing  to  previous  training,  present  some  curious  anomalies.  Some  are 
tolerably  well  versed  in  Algebra  who  have  scarcely  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Arithmetic  at  all — would  be  greatly  puzzled  to  add  together 
three  or  four  fractions  ;  others  have  studied  Philosophy,  ]{hetoric  and 
Logic,  but  could  not  tell  me  whei'e  Russia  is  or  its  capital ;  while  still 
others  have  been  properly  taught  the  Elementary  branches — Heading, 
Writing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Geography-  It  can  easily 
be  seen  that  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactor}''  classification ; 
nevertheless,  some  progress  has  been  made.  The  first  step  was  to  exclude 
all  but  the  Elementary  branches  from  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
schools.  This  at  once  relieved  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  several 
one,  two  and  three-scholar  classes,  which  were  consuming  time  that 
belonged  to  the  school  at  large,  or  the  larger  classes.  It  also  assisted 
in  removing  the  false  impression  that  a  student's  knowledge  is  measured 
hy  the  number  of  studies  pursued,  or  the  number  of  books  '  gone  over', 
or,  most  absurd  of  all,  by  the  fact  of  his  pursuing  some  of  the  so-called 
higher  branches.  They  soon  learned  that  they  were  to  be  measured  by 
what  they  knew,  not  by  what  they  had  'gone  over',  and  of  consequcuce, 
these  same  students  who  were  so  anxious  to  pursue  higher  branches 
are  now  as  anxious  to  master  the  Elementary  branches.  I  have 
observed  no  more  encouraging  feature  than  this.  It  has  been  brought 
about  largely  by  the  teachers  themselves,  and  to  them  belongs  the 
honor.  There  is  much  still  to  be  done,  and  with  a  view  of  securing 
system  and  efficiency  in  doing  it,  I  propose  the  following  course  of 
study  for  the  different  grade.:!  of  schools — a  course  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  adopted  in  other  cities. 

PKIMAKY    SCHOOLS. 

First    Class. —  Siudia^ — The    Alphabet,  Spelling   and  Reading 
from  cards  and  the  Primer  ;  oral  instruction  in  the  elements  of  Arith- 
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metic ;  slate  and  black-board  exercises  in  raaking  figures,  letters  and 
linear  drawing ;  Singing. 

Second  Class. —  Reading  and  Spelling  from  First  Reader ;  Roman 
and  Arabic  methods  of  Notation;  Numeration;  slate  and  black-board 
exercises  continued ;  mental  and  written  Arithmetic  in  addition,  by 
dictation  ;  simple  definitions  by  sensible  objects ;  instruction  on  the 
outline  maps  begun  ;   Singing. 

Third  Class. — Webster's  Elementary;  spell  and  read  from  Second 
Reader ;  definitions  continued,  orally  ;  mental  and  written  Arithmetic 
as  before,  including  the  multiplication  table;  slate  exercises ;  instruc- 
tion on  the  maps  continued;  Primary  Greography;  Singing. 

Fourth  Class. — Webster's  Elemectary;  spell,  read  and  define 
from  the  Second  Reader;  Newman's  mental  Arithmetic  completed; 
written  Arithmetic  through  multiplication  by  dictation ;  Primary  Geog- 
raphy completed ;  slate  and  black-board  exercises  in  writing  letters  and 
words  and  drawing;  instruction  on  the  outline  maps  continued;  Singing. 

General  exercises  and  instruction  in  common  things  throughout  the 
course. 

GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

First  Class. —  Speller;  spell,  read  and  define  from  Third  Reader; 
Colburn's  Arithmetic  commenced ;  written  Arithmetic  through  to  re- 
duction, with  a  review  of  the  ground  passed  over  before  ;  map  exercises 
continued ;  Intermediate  Geography  Segun  ;  writing  ;  Singing. 

Second  Class. —  Swan's  Speller  ;  spell,  read  and  define  from  Third 
Reader ;  mental  Arithmetic  completed  ;  written  Arithmetic  to  frac- 
tions ;  Geography  and  outline  maps  continued  ;  writing  ;  Singing. 

Third  Class. —  Swan's  Speller;  spell,  read  and  define  from  Fourth 
Reader  ;  Arithmetic  through  common  fractions  ;  Intermediate  Geogra- 
phy and  outline  maps  completed ;  writing  ;  Singing. 

Fourth  Class. —  Spelling  in  connection  with  Etymology  ;  read  and 
define  from  Fourth  Reader;  Arithmetic  through  discount,  with  a 
review  of  the  course  already  passed  over ;  History  of  United  States  ; 
Elements  of  English  Grammar;  writing;  singing;  "compositions  and 
declamations  on  alternate  weeks. 

THE   HIGH   school. 

First  Class. —  Spelling  in  connection  with  Etymology  ;  read  and 
define  from  the  Fifth  Reader;  Arithmetic  completed  and  reviewed  ; 
English  Grammar. 

Second  Class. —  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography  ;  Latin 
begun ;  Algebra ;  book-keeping ;  spelling  weekly. 

Third  Class. —  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  ;  Latin  continued ; 
Natural  Philosophy;  drawing;  spelling  weekly. 

Fourth  Class. —  Chemistry;  Latin  continued;  Rhetoric  and  Logic ; 
mental  and  moral  Philosophy ;  reading  and  elocution  ;  spelling  weekly. 

Compositions  and  declamations  on  each  alternate  week. 

A  weekly  or  semi-weekly  exercise  in  Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons  in  all 
of  the  schools,  together  with  such  instruction  in  Physiology  and  the 
laws  of  health  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary. 
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Students  who  shall  successfully  pass  an  examination  in  the  studios 
of  the  foregoing  course  to  be  entitled  to  a  Diploma  and  tlie  honors  of 
graduation.  In  case  a  sufficient  number  of  students,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  of  Inspectors,  to  justify  forming  a  class  shall  wish  to  fit  for 
College,  Greek  may  be  substituted  for  those  branches  in  the  course 
which  are  pursued  in  College. 

By  glancing  over  this  course  of  study,  it  will  be  seen  that  language 
and  mathematics  lie  at  the  foundation,  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  time  is  devoted  to  them.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this ;  such 
as  their  peculiar  fitness  for  mental  discipline,  their  utility,  etc.  People 
must  talk,  and  must  reckon ;  but  to  talk  well,  and  reckon  well,  is  the 
highest  triumph  of  human  intellect,  and  implies  a  careful  mental  disci- 
pline. In  passing  this  subject,  let  me  say  that  the  success  of  this,  or 
any  other  course  of  study,  will  depend  upon  a  rigid  adherence  to  it. 
Pupils  must  not  be  allowed  to  jump  the  classes,  to  leave  unlearned  the 
elements,  but  must  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  proceed  step  by 
step,  class  by  class,  to  the  ending. 

TEACHERS. 

Whatever  may  be  our  system,  and  however  complete  the  classifica- 
tion, without  the  living,  acting,  working,  appreciating  and  appreciated 
teacher,  we  shall  fail.  It  is  not  enough  to  furnish  the  room,  the  child 
to  be  taught,  and  the  money  to  pay  the  teacher.  The  teacher  must 
himself  be  found,  sympathized  with,  visited,  assisted,  supported..  His 
is  a  difficult  task,  but  may  be  made  much  less  so  by  the  intelligent 
cooperation  of  parents.  I  grant  that  the  man  or  the  woman  whom  you 
should  select  to  mould  the  characters  of  your  children  should  be  the 
noblest  of  the  race ;  but  were  it  so,  they  would  still  need  the  assistance 
of  parents  and  the  community.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  a 
person  should  be  gifted  by  nature  and  cultivation  to  be  a  successful 
teacher.  I  will  venture  a  little  further  :  he  should  be  prniliarlt/  gifted 
— should  have  a  controlling  moral  power,  a  sagacity  which  approaches 
intuition,  together  with  tireless  earnestness,  large  observation,  much 
reflection,  and  some  experience.  The  young  teacher  can  not  have  the 
latter  to  begin  with,  of  course,  but  may  and  ought  to  have  the  preced- 
ing, else  by  au  injudicious  threat,  or  an  inconsiderate  rule,  whose  eflocts 
were  not  foreseen,  he  may  deprive  himself  of  freedom  of  action,  and 
be  driven  to  measures  unwise  if  not  absolutely  wrong.  I  say,  then, 
much  reflection  is  necessary,  but  observation  is  equally  valuable.  That 
teacher  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed  who  has  been  educated  in  a  well- 
conducted  school,  or  has  taken  occasion  frccjuently  to  visit  such  a 
school.  I  may  as  well  add  that  the  person  who  wishes  to  be,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  successful  as  a  teacher  should  make  teaching  a  per- 
manent business,  and  not  a  stair-way  to  something  else.  Of  the  teachers 
now  in  the  employ  of  the  Board,  I  can  say  generally  that  they  are  doing 
well.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  in  the  schools  several  first- 
class  teachers.  They  are  tried  and  known.  There  are  others  more  recently 
employed  who  are  meeting  with  great  success.  The  city  Teacher.'-' 
Institute  meets  every  alternate  Saturday  morning,  at  (he  IIigh-Schoi4 
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building,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  consultation.  The  exer- 
cises consist  of  essays  and  discussions  on  school  government,  and  what 
are  called  'teaching  exercises'.  A  new  feature  has  recently  been 
introduced  which  promises  to  be  of  great  utility.  Each  teacher,  in 
turn,  will  present  a  class  of  his  or  her  pupils,  and  hear  it  recite  in 
presence  of  the  Institute.  The  various  methods  of  teaching  will,  by 
this  means,  be  brought  before  the  Institute,  when  defects  may  be  sug- 
gested and  excellencies  exhibited.  It  will  also,  it  is  thought,  tend  to 
promote  a  praiseworthy  emulation  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils. 

Ensuing  is  a  list  of  the  teachers  for  the  present  term,  together  with 
the  aggregate  number  of  scholars  attending  each  school. 

High  School. — Xmnber  of  Students,  Eighty.  Teachers — Chas.  E.  Hovey,  Prm- 
■cipal;  Sarah  J.  Matthews,  Gena  L.  Harrmgton. 

District  No.  1. — Number  of  Scholars,  two  hundred  and  forty.  Teachers — Gram- 
mar Departmeut,  Chas.  H.  Doty,  Principal,  Virginia  Ballance;  Primary  Depart- 
ment, Mrs.  Mary  Bibb,  Mrs.  Grace  Woods,  Melinda  J.  Butler, Stevenson. 

District  No.  2. — Number  of  Scholai's,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  Teachers — 
Grammar  Department,  Chauncy  Nye,  Principal,  Sherrie  Eeynolds;  Primary 
Department,  Anna  E.  Kilburn,  Mrs.  A.  Tilton. 

District  No.  3. — Niunber  of  Scholars,  one  hundred  and  seventy.  Teachers — 
Grammar  Department,  Annie  Wentworth,  Lizzie  Adams ;  Primary  Department, 
Sarah  Smith,  Eomancy  Eozeli. 

District  No.  4. — Number  of  Scholars,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  Teachers — 
Grammar  Department,  H.  A.  Cai.kins,  Principal,  Emma  L.  Eice ;  Primary 
Department,  Mary  Wyman, Dickey.  ' 

District  No.  5. — Number  of  Scholars,  fifty-eight.     E.  Hinman,  Principal 

District  No.  6. — Number  of  Scholars,  forty-two.    Eoberts,  Principal. 

E.  A.  Yammeter,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

C.  E.  HOVEY,  Superintendent. 


THE  FOUE  WAYS  OF  TEACHING  TO  EEAD. 


BY    THOMAS  HILL. 


^An  Address  delivered  before  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  July  3,  1856.] 
Early  Impressions. — It  is  said  that  a  certain  self-taught  gardener's 
boy,  when  praised  for  his    acquirements,  said   that  he  did  not  see  any 
thing  to  hinder  a  boy,  who  had  been  taught  his  alphabet,  from  learning 
anything  else  which  he  desired. 
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Sucli,  doubtless,  is  the  true  idea  of  an  alphabet;  but  whether  it  is  n 
true  picture  of  our  English  alphabet  and  literature  is  quite  another 
question,  i  think  it  is  impossible  that  Eduiond  Stone's  .sclf-ibrination 
and  self-educatiou  began  so  far  back  in  his  career.  Ho  must  have  had. 
help  from  others  iu  many  of  the  steps  vSubsequent  to  learning  his  let- 
ters, at  least  if  they  were  taught  in  the  usual  way.  Ik'twceu  the  A  ]i 
C  of  the  horn-book  and  the  X  Y  Z  of  Newton's  Principia  were  many 
chasms  that  are  impassable  to  a  majority  of  mortals.  "When  a  boy  lia* 
been  taught  his  alphabet  in  the  ordinary  way,  so  far  from  having  taken 
one  step  toward  learning  to  read  and  write  his  mother-tongue,  he  has 
taken  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  effectual  modes  to  render  those 
acquisitions  more  difficult. 

As  this  statement  may  appear  strange  to  some  teachers  present,  and 
as  it  is  a  statement  of  fundamental  importance,  I  will  repeat  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.  I  say,  then,  that  when  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  teach 
a  child  his  letters  in  the  ordinary  way,  so  far  from  having  helped  liim 
in  learning  to  read,  you  have  put  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
liis  learning  to  read. 

Let  not  the  teachers  of  our  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges, 
imagine  that  in  inviting  their  attention  to  a  discussion  of  the  best  uuide 
to  teach  a  child  to  read  I  am  bringing  before  them  a  trivial  theme. 
The  instinctive  judgment  of  all  ages  has  pronounced  letters  and  litera- 
ture to  be  one.  And  it  is  only  in  our  English  tongue  that  it  is  not 
practically  true  that  knowledge  of  letters  is  a  key  to  all  knowledge. 
Nor  do  the  defects  of  our  orthography  i*euder  learning  to  read  an  unim- 
portant, thing  in  English.  Nay,  since  learning  to  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish well  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  cff  all  human  attainments,  it  is  the- 
more  necessary  that  its  labor  be  lightened  by  whatever  means  an  en- 
lightened and  scientific  examination  of  the  subject  can  devise. 

A' professor  of  history,  in  conversation  with  me  upon  this  subject,  re- 
marked that  he  thought  it  a  very  unimportant  matter.  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make,  said  he,  how  the  school-hours  of  a  baby  are  em- 
ployed ? — he  may  as  well  be  three  years  in  learning  to  read  as  three 
months.  But  was  he  right?  Does  it  not  make  a  vast  difference  what 
the  earliest  impressions  on  a  child's  mind  are  ?  If  my  mental  life  to- 
day depends  on  my  degree  of  culture  and  consequent  capacity  ibr 
thought  and  feeling,  or  if  my  condition  tomorrow  depends  on  the  fi- 
delity of  my  studies  to-day,  then  must-  every  day  of  my  life  have  been 
in  like  manner  bound  with  what  went  before,  and  with  what  came  af- 
ter;  and  no  day  has  been  unimportant,  even  back  to  the  day  of  uiy 
birth.  A  child's  education  begins  at  the  moment  that  its  life  begins; 
an  education  embracing  its  whole  nature,  physical,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious.  I^ach  hour  of  that  education  prepares  for  the  lesson.s  of 
the  next  hour,  and  there  is  no  definite  point  at  which  we  can  say  the 
lessons  first  begin  to  assume  importance.  Indeed,  there  is  one  view  in 
which  the  earliest  years  of  a  child's  life  are  the  most  important. 

The  health  of  tlie  body  during  the  whole  life  is  some  times  affected 
by  the  diet  and  air  of  an  infant  during  the  first  two  years  of  it.s  exist- 
ence.      During  these  same  two  years  it  learns  to  talk,  and  that  implies- 
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that  it  must  also  have  learned  to  think.  AVho  can  tell  Vhether  thejn- 
faiitilo  habits  of  thought  may  not  be  as  lastiuj;  in  their  eftects  upon  the 
mental  constitution  as  the  infantile  habits  of  diet,  air  and  exercise  are 
upon  the  physical  ? 

And  if  the  child  at  its  first  entrance  into  the  reality  of  literature 
finds  a  thorny  path ;  if  learning  to  read  is  made  an  unnecessarily  hard 
and  repulsive  task,  who  can  tell  how  permanent  a  "distaste  for  literature 
may  be  created  in  the  child's  mind — how  much  labor  may  be  added  to 
every  effort  of  that  pupil  to  learn  from  the  printed  page? 

So  thoroughly  am  I  persuaded  of  the  vast  importance  of  a  right  be- 
ginning in  education,  that  I  have  frequently  urged  the  school-commit- 
tee of  which  I  am  a  member  to  select  the  highest  grade  of  teachers  for 
the  sub-primary  schools,  and  pay  them  higher  wages  than  are  paid  to 
the  teachers  of  the  primary.  I  would,  therefore,  invite  you  to  consider 
with  me  the  relative  value  of  four  different  methods  of  teaching  a  child 
to  read — the  only  four  distinct  methods  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  first  is  the  ordinary  A  B  C  method;  the  second  is  what  is  known 
in  this  country  as  Mrs.  Plorace  Mann's  mode;  the  third  is  what  I  will 
call  AV.  D.  Svran's  method;  and  the  fourth  is  the  Phonetic  mode. 

The  ABC  Method. — By  the  ABC  method  we  begin  by  teaching 
the  child  the  names  of  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc. ;  then  columns  of  spell- 
ing— b-a  ba,  c-a  ka,  c-e  se,  etc. ;  and  finally  sentences,  such  as,  Do  not 
go,  etc.  By  this  process  the  labor  of  learning  to  read  is  enormous,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  children  laarn  to  read  as  well  as  they  do,  for  the 
names  of  the  letters  are  so  unlike  their  usual  powers  as  to  give  very 
slight  assistance  in  learning  those  powers.  A  has  six  or  seven  sounds, 
and  some  of  them  are  used  much  more  frequently  than  the  one  which 
is  selected  as  its  name ;  so  that  the  knowledge  of  the  name  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  hindrance  to  learning  its  usual  sounds.  B  and  the  other'con- 
sonants  are  named  by  joining  a  vowel  sound  to  them,  so  that  the  child 
has  to  infer  by  its  own  induction  what  the  consonant  sound  is.  C  and 
(1  would  lead  the  child  to  a  false  idea  of  their  powers,  as  they  have  the 
hard  sound  more  frequently  than  the  soft  sound  heard  in  their  names, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is,  therefore,  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 
And  then,  when  the  child  passes  out  of  his  a-b  abs,  he  finds  in  al- 
most every  word  some  new  difficulty.  All  the  written  vowels  have 
various  sounds,  and  there  are  various  ways  of  writing  all  the  vowel 
sounds.  Frequently  the  letters  are  silent,  expressing  no  sound  what- 
ever. Some  times  a  combination  of  letters  represents  a  new  sound, 
distinct  from  either  of  those  represented  by  the  single  letters;  at  other 
times  the  combination  is  equivalent  to  one  of  its  components.  In 
short,  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  the  language  are  so  capricious 
and  irregular  that  they  never  are  and  never  can  be  perfectly  learned, 
even  by  the  most  intelligent  and  best  educated  native  child.  He  learns 
the  most  common  words ;  if  he  has  a  good  geometrical  eye  to  remem- 
ber the  form  and  appearance  of  words,  he  learns  many  of  the  rarer 
words.  But  the  profoundcst  linguist  can  not  tell  how  to  pronounce  an 
English  word  which  he  has  never  chanced  to  hear,  nor  how  to  write  one 
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which  he  has  never  chanced  to  see.  In  fact,  our  language  is  only 
partly  alphabetic  ;  it  is  partly,  in  its  written  form,  a  series  of  signs  for 
words,  and  the  child  must  become  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the 
words  as  well  as  of  the  letters,  before  he  can  read  it.  In  teaching  him 
the  A  B  C,  and  in  impressing  it  upon  his  mind  that  these  letters  spell 
the  words  of  the  language,  you  teach  him  falsehood,  and  give  him  but 
little  aid  in  detecting  the  deceit.  The  letters  do  not  spell  the  words, 
and,  therefore,  the  knowledge  of  the  letters  does  not  aid  him  in  read- 
ing the  words — they  do  spell  something  else,  and  therefore,  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  is  an  actual  hindrance  to  his  learning  to  read,  and  still 
greater  hindrance  to  his  learning  to  write.  Indeed,  it  may  be  readily 
proved,  by  the  examination  of  an  illiterate  person's  writing,  that  the 
cause  of  his  bad  spelling  is,  that  he  has  been  taught  to  spell  in  the  us- 
ual way.  Reading  and  wi'iting,  in  fact,  come  better  by  nature  than  by 
the  ordinary  process  of  teaching.  To  tell  a  child  that  d-o  spells  doo  in- 
stead of  dough,  c-u-p  kup  instead  ofsoop,  e-y-e  I  instead  of  Ilawaii,  can 
only  serve  to  confuse  its  ear  and  prevent  it  from  analyzing  sounds  cor- 
rectly. To  teach  it  that  b-a  spells  bay,  c-a  kay,  etc.,  as  though  that 
were  the  way  to  spell  English  words,  is  a  direct  teaching  of  false  or- 
thography, and  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  your  pupil  writes  n-a-b-e-r 
for  neighbor,  and  t-a-1-e-r  for  tailor.  In  short,  the  only  reason  why  a 
man  should  teach  a  child  by  the  A  B  C  method,  would  be  his  igno- 
rance of  the  three  better  ways  of  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak. 

The  Word  Method. — The  mode  which  has  been  called,  in  this  coun- 
try, the  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  method,  is  that  of  the  old  Irish  song : 

"  To  give  me  good  learning  my  parents  agreed, 
And  before  I  could  spell  they  taught  me  to  read." 

Written  to  be  an  Irish  bull,  it  contains,  nevertheless,  the  germ  of  a 
very  good  method  of  teaching  our  English  language.  The  child  is 
taught  to  recognize  tvords  at  sight,  without  knowing  the  names  of  the 
letters.  The  most  frequently  occurring  words  are  taught  to  him  first, 
and  by  the  time  that  he  can  recognize  one  hundred  of  the  principal 
words  of  the  language,  (which  does  not  take  him  much  longer  than  it 
would  to  learn  the  alphabet,)  he  can  read  simple  child's  language  with 
tolerable  facility. 

The  names  of  the  letters  are  now  taught  him,  and  he  learns  to  spell. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  way  over  the  ordinary  method  is,  that  it 
puts  "the  child  at  once  in  possession  of  valuable  knowledge.  All 
that  is  taught  in  this  way  is  real  and  valuable  acc|uisition ;  nothing,  as 
in  the  ordinary  way,  is  given  the  child  to-day  to  be  unlearned  to-mor- 
row. It  is  a  very  much  more  rapid  mode  of  learning  to  read  than  the 
common  way,  and  is  much  more  generally  pleasing  to  the  child.  It 
does  not  repel  the  child  from  literature. 

But  it  fails,  even  more  decidedly  than  the  ordinary  method,  in    the 

cultivation  of  the  ear,  and  in  enabling  the  pupil  to   go  on    alone.     For 

a   long   while,    the    pupil   taught  by  this  method   is    puzzled    by    the 

appearance  of  a  new  word.     His  knowledge  of  similar  combinations   in 
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what  he  had  previously  read  is  not  called  into  play,  because  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  learn  each  word  from  the  teacher's  lips.  While, 
then,  this  look-and-say  method  is  preferable  to  the  common  mode  of 
learning  to  read,  it  Is  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  A  better  .method  can 
surely  be  devised. 

Classification  Method. — A  method  better  in  many  respects  is  that 
which  I  became  acquainted  with  in  a  little  book  by  W.  D.  Swan, — a 
primer  in  which  the  words  are  so  arranged  that  the  irregularities  are 
brought  in  gradually.  At  first  only  the  regular  sounds  of  the  single 
consonants,  and  the  short  sounds  of  the  vowels,  (except  y,)  are  em- 
ployed. As  for  instance,  in  such  sentences  as,  "  Mi/  cat  can  lap  up 
milk,"  the  child  is  not  taught  the  names  of  the  letters,  but  only  their 
powers.  He  learns  at  first  that  the  mark  ''m"  stands  for  the  hum- 
ming sound  m, — the  mark  "y"  for  the  sound  1 ;  then  that  the  print- 
ing of  the  two  close  together  signifies  that  there  must  be  no  pause  be- 
tween them,  so  that  m-y  must  be  read  mi/.  In  like  manner  he 
learns  to  call  "c"  k,  "a"  a,  "t"  t,  and  these  put  together  without  an 
intervening  space,  must  be  sounded  together,  making  the  word  cat. 

In  this  way  he  learns  readily  and  rapidly  to  read  all  words  in  which 
"c"  and  "g"  have  their  hard  sounds,  the  vowels  their  short  sounds, 
and  in  which  no  compound  consonants  nor  silent  letters  occur.  Be- 
sides the  advantage  of  a  rapid  acquisition  of  the  power  to  read,  the 
child  learns  to  read  correctly,  acquires  a  good  and  correct  enunciation, 
and,  moreover,  has  his  attention  so  carefully  directed  to  the  letters 
that  compose  each  word,  that  he  learns  to  spell  well,  and  is  thus  able 
to  write  as  well  as  read. 

I  therefore  consider  this  mode,  by  W.  D.  Swan's  primers,  better  than 
either  of  the  other  two  which  I  have  mentioned.  Nevertheless,  the 
method  has  great  deficiencies.  It  requires  a  curious  selection  of  words 
for  the  first  pages  of  the  primer,  thus  leading  to  awkward  sentences  ; 
it  gives  the  pupil  a  false  idea  that  our  common  print  is  truly  alpha- 
betic ;  and  it  thus  leads,  in  some  measure,  to  the  same  kind  of  false 
spelling  that  is  produced  by  the  ordinary  A  B  C  mode.  Besides  this, 
it  is  discouraging  to  the  child  to  learn,  continually,  new  powers  for  the 
Old  letters ;  as,  for  instance,  that  "c"  is  not  only  k,  as  in  cat,  but  s,  as 
in  city,  sh,  as  in  vicious,  silent  as  in  victuals,  compounded,  as  in  cheat ; 
but  not  uniform  in  the  sound  of  its  compounds,  as  is  shown  in  machine 
and  mac/iination  ; — and  to  learn,  continually,  new  forms  of  expressing 
old  sounds,  as  for  instance,  "a"  is  represented  by  a,  ai,  ay,  ae,  ea,  ei, 
ey,  eig,  eigh,  eagh,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  combinations. 

The  attempt  to  teach  our  language  as  a  truly  alphabetic  one  must 
be  a  partial  failure — whether  we  take  one  method  or  another.  Such 
words  as  though,  although,  rough,  cough,  victuals,  through,  eight, 
freight,  and  hundreds  like  them,  must  be  leanied  as  words;  it  is  per- 
fect absurdity  to  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  rules  of  orthography. 

But  if  any  teacher  is  unwilling  to  take  so  bold  a  step  as  to  introduce 
phonetic  type  into  his  school — if  he  will  adhere  to  the  twenty-six  let- 
ters in  our  ordinary  alphabet,  let  him  at  least  adopt  this  last-mentioned 
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raettod,  whicli  is  as  truthful  as  the  falsehood  of  the  subject  will  admit ; 
and  which  has  the  merit  of  being  a  truly  correct  one  for  training  the 
ear  and  voice  to  accuracy  of  articulation.  Let  no  teacher  whose  atten- 
tion has  ever  been  for  a  moment  turned  to  the  subject  be  again  guilty 
of  the  barbarity  of  teaching  a  child  the  names  of  the  letters  before  he 
is  familiar  with  their  ^joit'c?-s. 

There  are  those  who  attempt  to  combine  the  three  methods  already 
discussed  into  one,  so  as  to  gain  the  advantages  of  each,  and  avoid  the 
disadvantages.  I  need,  however,  spend  no  time  in  remarks  upon  these 
eclectic  works  (such  for  instance  as  Mandeville's  or  Epes  Sargent's 
primers,)  because  it  is  evident  from  what  I  have  already  said,  that  they 
can  not  be  materially  better  than  either  of  their  constituent  modes. 
These  two  methods  of  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  and  "W.  D.  Swan,  may  be 
combined  to  very  good  effect,  but  in  the  combination  each  loses  some 
of  its  characteristic  power,  as  well  as  some  of  its  peculiar  defects,  so 
that  the  combination  remains,  in  mathematical  language,  of  the  same 
order  of  excellence  that  each  method  alone  was. 

The  Phonetic  Method. — But  for  my  part  I  have  been  now  for  five 
years  a  constant  witness  to  the  practical  operations  of  a  mode  which  is 
of  a  higher  order  of  excellence.  In  this  mode  primers  and  readers  are 
employed,  printed  with  an  enlarged  alphabet,  containing  from  forty  to 
forty-three  letters,  instead  of  our  usual  twenty-six.  By  this  means  a 
letter  can  be  appropriated  to  each  simple  sound  in  the  language;  or  if 
more  than  forty  letters  are  employed,  to  each  principal  diphthong  also  ; 
and  each  sound  can  be  invariably  represented  by  that  one  letter.  These 
letters  are  taught  not  by  name  but  by  their  powers,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  mo'mentthe  child  has  learned  the  phonetic  alphabet  he  can 
read  for  himself  any  thing  printed  in  phonetic  type.  The  labor  of 
learning  to  read  phonotypy  is  absolutely  nothing  to  an  intelligent  child 
who  has  been  properly  taught  the  phonetic  alphabet.  It  is  not  repuls- 
ive, but  exceedingly  attractive.  As  chairman  of  our  School  Commit- 
tee I  have  been  obliged  to  hear  the  complaints  brought  against  us  for 
introducing  phonetic  print  into  the  Waltham  Schools,  and  most  of  those 
complaints'have  really  amounted  to  praise  of  the  system.  "What  shall 
I  do,  Mr.  Hill,  with  my  boy  ?  "—said  an  intelligent  Irishman  to  me 
one  day, — ''  before  Phonetic  print  was  introduced  into  the  School  I 
could  take  some  comfort  in  teaching  him  to  spell,  see,  o,  double-you, 
cow,  and  such  simple  words,  but  now  he  won't  listen  to  it;  he  is  crazy 
to  be  at  his  Phonetic  spelling,  making  such  nonsencical  work  of  it  say- 
ing k,  8,  cow,  J  ,  00,  shoe.  Every  thing  he  sees  he  spells  the  name  of 
it  in  the  same  nonsencical  way,  and  is  never  tired  of  doing  it ;  but  real 
sensible  spelling  I  can  not  teach  him  any  longer,—!  wish  you  would  tor- 
bid  the  teacher  to  use  Phonetic  print." 

I  bade  the  man  wait  and  hope ;  assuring  him  his  boy  was  doing  well ; 
and  a  year  or  two  afterward,  inquiring  of  him  how  his  son  prospered  in 
his  schooling,  ''Excellently,"  said  he,  "excellently,  he  can  read  and 
spell  any  thing  in  the  world  now." 

Phonotypy  is  attractive  and  interesting  to  the  majority  of  children, 
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and  they  learn  to  read  it  •without  any  compulsion.  It  furnishes  also 
the'means  for  a  very  perfect  drill  in  articulation.  The  whole  course  of 
reading  is  a  drill  in  pronunciation  and  enunciation ;  in  other  systems 
teachers  can  drill  the  pupil,  but  in  this  system  neither  teacher  nor  pu- 
pil can  avoid  the  drill.  Each  word  being-  spelled  precisely  as  it  is  to  be 
pronounced,  nothing  but  the  grossest  neglect  on  the  teacher's  part  can 
allow  any  faulty  pronunciation  to  go  uncorrected.  Nothing  can  so  sure- 
ly take  the  foreign  accent  out  of  the  speech  of  the  children. 

It  is  of  course  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Phonetic  instruction  that 
the  children  should  not,  while  learning  to  read,  be  taught  the  common 
names  of  the  letters.  They  must  not  learn  that  h  is  called  bee  as  well 
as  h,  much  less  that  g  is  jee  as  well  as  rj  Thence  arises  the  most 
serious  practical  difficulty  in  the  use  of  Phonotypy  in  Public  Schools  j 
the  parents,  like  my  Irish  friend,  endeavor  to  teach  the  children  at 
home  what  they  call  sensible  spelling,  and  th6  eifect  of  this  is  to  con- 
fuse the  children  between  two  conflicting  views.  The  child  ought  to 
be  confined  strictly  to  Phonetic  print  until  it  becomes  familiar  to  him, 
and  he  reads  it  with  perfect  fluency,  before  he  is  allowed  to  know  any 
thing  concerning  common  print. 

If  this  is  done,  the  labor  of  teaching  common  print  and  common  spell- 
ing is  reduced  to  its  minimum.  A  child  who  can  read  Phonetic  print 
fluently  can  read  common  print  at  sight,  though  at  first  with  some 
difficulty.  A  few  hours,  however,  will  make  it  easy ;  simply  because 
the  two  prints  resemble  each  other.  It  is  precisely  as  a  person  who 
reads  common  print  well  can  in  one  hour  learn  to  read  phonotopy  with 
ease;  or  in  one  hour  learn  to  read  Sir  John  Maundeville's  travels,  in 
the  spelling  of  the  fourteenth  century.  I  repeat  it,  a  child  who  reads 
phonetic  print  well  can  in  a  few  hours  learn,  even  without  instruction, 
to  read  common  print.  The  transition  can  be  made  at  any  time  by 
simply  giving  the  phonetic  scholar  an  interesting  story,  such  as  one 
of  the  Rollo  books,  printed  in  common  type. 

Spelling  will  then  come  by  nature.  The  child  will  understand  that 
in  Phonotypy,  alone,  must  he  expect  any  fixed  connection  between 
spelling  and  sound.  And  the  very  oddity  of  common  spelling,  to  which 
his  phonetic  drilling  will  forcibly  call  his  attention,  will  make  him  re- 
member the  spelUng.  A  child  taught  by  phonetic  print  first,  invaria- 
bly makes  a  better  speller  than  one  taught  in  ordinary  modes. 

When  the  child  has  passed  from  the  Phonotypy  into  common  type, 
he  may  possibly  lose  the  power  to  read  phonetic  print  fluently  ;  but  he 
retains  the  ability  to  read  it  without  difficulty ;  and  he  thus  is  provided 
with  an  excellent  means  of  noting  down  pronunciations  of  geographical 
or  scientific  names ;  and  is  able  to  refer  with  ease  to  the  Phonetic  Dic- 
tionary, for  the  pronunciation  of  new  or  doubtful  words. 

I  repeat,  then,  my  assertion,  founded  upon  five  years'  constant  usage 
of  the  phonetic  mode  of  teaching,  both  in  my  private  experiments,  and 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Waltham,  that  it  is  vastly  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary or  A  B  C  mode  of  teaching  children  to  read. 

The  Spelling  Eefoem. — I  stand  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  a  pe- 
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culiav  position,  the  representative  of  a  minority  among  you,  appoaliii;; 
to  the  majority.  The  minority, /or  whom  I  speak,  will,  I  am  ntVaid, 
think  that  I  have  not  yet  gone  far  enough.  The  majority,  to  whom  I 
speak,  will,  I  am  afraid,  think  I  go  too  far.  I,  of  course,  think  that  I 
go  just  to  the  right  point. 

I  have  discussed  the  problem  of  teaching  a  child  to  read  the  English  , 
tongue  as  printed  in  ordinary  type,  because  I  knew  that  that  problem 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  one  of  the  most  important  that  can 
be  brought  before  an  a.ssociation  of  teachers;  and  because  I  believed 
that,  if  I  could  induce  any  among  you  to  teach  by  means  of  phonetic 
books,  I  should  add  greatly  to  your  pleasure  and  usefulness,  to  the  plea- 
sure and  advancement  of  your  pupils. 

But  I  have  not  advocated  what  is  called  the  Spelling  Reform,  because- 
I  have  thought  that  that  movement  is  something  foreign  to  your  object 
as  an  association  of  teachers,  and  also,  because  1  am  not  sure  that  I  care 
to  advocate  it  any  where,  at  any  time.  I  doubt  whetlier  we  are  good 
judges  of  the  nature  of  a  change  in  the  dress  of  our  literature.  If  we 
can  raise  a  generation  of  men  who  have  used  phonotypy  in  their  school. 
Btudies,  they  may  be  qualified  to  judge  of  the  desirableness  of  liaving 
all  our  literature  thus  printed,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  that 
question  to  their  decision. 

It  is  true  that  every  argument  brought  against  ihe  change  seems  to 
my  judgment  weak,  and  many  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  in 
favor  of  the  change  seem  to  me  very  strong,  but  with  the  caution  that 
belongs  to  a  mathematician,  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  see  the  whole  of 
the  subject  clearly  enough  to  decide  intelligently  upon  it.  I  am  a  con- 
servative by  birth,  by  education  and  conviction.  Hold  fast  to  that 
which  is  good,  is  my  motto,  whether  in  polities,  or  religion,  or  education ; 
and  I  am  never  ready  for  any  new  thing  until  I  am  sure  it  is  not  going 
to  destroy  what  is  valuable  in  the  old.  We  are  in  as  much  danger  iu 
our  country  of  *  running  oiF  the  track,'  as  we  are  of  being  'behind 
time.'  I  am  afraid  of  your  'reformatory  and  progressive'  man;  he 
will  introduce  reforms  and  foster  movements  that  will  simply  rv/orni 
our  evils  into  new  and  more  fearful  shapes,  and  mucc  us  to  repent  of 
our  indiscretions.  Search  the  records  of  all  ancient  delusions  and 
follies,  and  you  will  scarce  find  one  that  is  not  even  now  before  our 
American  public  under  the  title  of  one  of  the  progressive  movements 
of  the  age.  When,  therefore,  I  see  a  new  invention  or  discovery  an- 
nounced, my  first  feeling  is  a  suspicion  that  it  is  some  species  of  decep- 
tion ;  some  plan  for  'gaining  the  wind.'  When  I  hear  of  a  new  ism 
or  reform  on  foot,  I  at  first  suspect  it  of  being  some  old  folly  newly 
dressed  in  the  costumes  of  our  century.  And  I  can  not  blame  any  other 
man  if  he  thinks  and  feels  as  I  do.  I  presume  that  this  conservative 
feeling  weighs  against  Phonotypy.  Announced  as  a  Spelling  Reform, 
it  at  once  repels  from  it  all  those  who,  like  myself,  hold  self-styled  reform- 
atory and  progressive  spirits  in  a  sort  of  abhorrence. 

Phonotypy  AS  a  Reading  Reform. — But  shall  we  reject  Thonotypj 
as  a   means   of  education    because    we  are  not  ready  to  accept  it  as  a 
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Spelling  Refonn  ?  This  would  be  like  rejecting  locomotives  for  jour- 
neys, because  we  doubt  whether  they  will  supersede  wagons  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities.  Phouotypy  as  a  means  of  education  has  been 
thorougiily  tested  and  approved  by  some  of  the  most  judicious  and 
conservative  men  of  England  and  New  England.  I  am  ready  to  main- 
tain its  value  as  a  means  of  education  on  every  ground,  in  every  view 
of  the  question.  I  would  have  every  book  which  a  child  reads  until 
the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years  printed  in  Phonotypy;  and  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  postponing  the  question  of  its  extension  into  the 
walks  of  general  literature  for  the  consideration  of  a  generation  edu- 
cated by  its  aid.  Did  I  myself  feel  confident  that  this  extension  was 
desirable,  I  would  as  a  matter  of  policy  press  the  other  question  first, 
for  if  the  phonetic  print  approves  itself  to  those  who  use  it,  the  adop- 
tion in  all  our  schools  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  followed  by  its  general 
adoption  in  periodicals  and  books.  .  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  serious  objections  to  its  use,  none  will  be  better  able  to  see  the  ob- 
jections than  those  who  bave  learned  to  use  it.  I  hold  it,  therefore, 
to  be  perfectly  safe,  even  if  we  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  Pho- 
notypy into  general  use,  to  permit  its  use  in  the  schools;  and  I  know, 
that  a  thorough  trial  in  school  will  prove  it  to  be  the  best  means  ever 
devised  for  teaching  children  to  read  and  spell  our  English  tongue. 

I  might  bring  forward  abundant  testimony  to  sustain  this  position, 
testimony  from  various  committees  of  investigation  consisting  of  the 
most  cool  and  impartial  men,  who  have  patiently  examined  the  practical 
working  of  Phonotypy  in  the  Schools  of  New  and  Old  England.  No 
committee  has  ever  investigated  the  matter  and  reported  against  the 
method. 

But  I  refrain  from  the  citation  of  testimony  in  order  to  speak  of  some 
of  the  other  advantages  that  may  be  gained  from  adopting  the  phonetic 
type  in  the  printing  of  school-books. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  great  ease  of  teaching  a  child  in  this  manner, 
and  of  the  beneficial  eifect  upon  pronunciation,  in  preventing  or  curing 
provincialisms,  foi'eigo  accent,  and  even  impediments  of  speech.  In 
addition  to  tins,  it  is  a  natural  continuation  of  that  education  of  the  ear 
which  is  begun  when  the  child  is  learning  to  talk,  but  which  is  so  com- 
monly Vi'holl}'  rejected  afterwards.  Every  intelligent  teacher  is  aware 
that  the  senses  should  be  first  cultivated,  or  rather  the  powers  of  per- 
ception, in  earliest  years.  Phonotypy  furnishes  a  vjrluable  aid  for  pro- 
moting this  work. 

Nor  is  the  moral  effect  to  be  despised.  By  making  study  attractive, 
and  presenting  the  language  in  its  true  garb,  instead  of  under  the  false 
pretense  of  spelling  while  it  does  not  spell,  it  gives  an  intellectual  activ- 
ity, honesty  and  industry,  that  are  likely  to  affect  favorably  the  child's 
whole  course  of  life 

Among  the  vast  multitudes  of  our  foreign  population,  there  are  many 
who  use  our  language,  but  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Nothing 
but  phonetic  type  offers  any  practicable  way  by  Which  this  class  of  our 
citizens  can  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  be  thus  brought  under 
American  influence. 
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Still  larger  numbers  do  not  use  the  English  language  at  all — Germans, 
Hungarians,  Norwegians,  French,  Spaniards,  and  Chinese ;  and  tlie 
labor  of  learning  EagMsh  from  common  type  is  so  incredibly  great,  that 
the  majority  of  those  people  will  remain  here  a  life-time  without  under- 
standing the  language  in  which  all  our  American  ideas  and  laws  are 
clothed.  It  may  be  said  that  German  and  French  newspapers  supply 
them  with  political  information,  but  American  political  ideas  can  not  be 
perfectly  translated  into  foreign  tongues;  and  the  foreign  population  of 
our  country  is  simply  a  make-weight  for  any  political  party  that  is  cun- 
ning enough  and  unprincipled  enough  to  use  it.  By  the  use  of  pho- 
netic type  in  the  schools  where  the  children  of  these  people  are  edu- 
cated, we  could  in  a  very  few  years  lead  the  children  to  teach  the 
parents,  at  least,  to  read  the  English  language.  It  would  be  a  valu- 
able work  if  a  test-book  were  prepared  for  the  express  purpose  of  teach- 
ing adult  Germans  to  read  English  in  phonetic  type. 

PiioxoGRAPHY  IX  THE  PuBLic  SCHOOLS. —  Another  advantage  in 
the  introduction  of  phonetic  type  among  young  children  is,  that  it  pre- 
pares them  by  the  analysis  of  words  for  the  more  ready  acijuisition  of 
the  phonetic  short-hand,  which,  under  the  name  of  Phonography,  is 
destined  to  become  as  invariable  a  branch  of  public  education  as  arith- 
metic now  is.  Phonography  is  too  valuable  to  be  withheld  from  the 
common  people.  Move  rapid  than  other  short-hands,  it  is  also  more 
leo-ible  than  common  long-hand,  and  this  combination  of  brevity  with 
legibility  renders  it  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  writing.  The  first 
edition  of  Pitman's  Manual  of  Phonography  was,  by  a  happy  coinci- 
dence, published  on  the  very  day  that  the  Penny  Post  went  into  oper- 
ation ;  fit  companions  for  each  other,  since  one  enables  the  busy  work- 
ing man  to  write  letters,  and  the  other  permits  him  to  mail  them  at  an 
expense  within  his  means.  Whatever  promotes  social  correspondence, 
and  thus  binds  the  various  sections  of  the  country  together  in  more 
friendly  relations,  diminishes  the  chances  of  internal  dissensions,  and 
renders  our  political  horizon  brighter.  As  a  lover  of  my  country,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  from  more  general  views,  I  should  promote  the  study  of 
Phonography  among  the  youth  of  our  country.  In  our  High  and 
Grammar  Schools  at  Waltham  we  have  been  teaching  it  to  all  the  pu- 
pils for  two  years  past,  and  many  of  them  are  now  able  to  write  with 
three  times  the  rapidity  of  the  most  expert  of  ordinary  penmen,  and  arc 
constantly  gaining  in  rapidity.  Practically,  we  find  that  those  who 
have  been  accnstomed  to  analyze  words  from  phonetic  print  find  the 
least  difficulty  in  mastering  this  beautiful  art  of  Phonography ;  and  I 
set  so  high  a  value  on  this  art  that  tliis  becomes  to  me  a  strong  reason 
for  continuing  the  use  of  phonotypic  printing  in  the  primary  schools. 

I  have,  fellow  teachers,  thus  discu.s.sed  with  you  the  {|uestion  of  the 
best  mode  of  teachin<i  children  to  read.  I  hope  that  my  remarks  have 
been  modest  and  reasonable,  but  I  know  they  are  without  mi.sgiving  or 
doubt.  The  matter  appears  to  me  almost  too  plain  for  discu.ssiun,  and 
did  I  not  know  the  strength  of  prejudice  with  which  we  ding  to  old 
ways  and  resist  new  methods,  even  when  they  arc  better  than  tlic  old, 
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I  should  suppose  that  no  teacher  who  ever  had  his  atteutlon  called  to 
the  subject  at  all  could  willingly  teach  a  young  child  from  any  other 
than  a  phonetic  book.  The  nature  of  the  child  demands  phonotypic 
characters  and  phonetic  analysis  ;  his  tastes  are  pleased  with  such  teach- 
ing; his  perceptions  of  truth  are  not  injured  by  it  as  they  are  by  com- 
mon teaching;  his  desire  of  learning  is  not  repressed  by  it;  he  is  not 
in  so  much  danger  of  provoking  the  teacher  to  anger  by  his  slowness  to 
learn  as  he  is  under  the  ABC  mode ;  he  is  not  in  danger  of  having 
his  temper  soured  by  repeated  stumbling;  he  is  led  to  a  nicer  appre- 
ciation of  sound,  to  a  better  pronunciation  ;  he  becomes  a  better  reader 
and  better  speller,  a  better  scholar,  and  a  happier  and  better  boy. 
Phonetic  books  can  of  themselves  impart  no  peculiar  virtue  or  strength 
to  the  child,  but  they  certainly  do  not  lead  him  into  temptation  as  com- 
mon print  continually  does. 

I  can  not,  therefore,  but  hope  that  the  whole  association  will  so  far 
yield  to  the  phonetic  portion  as  that  each  teacher  may  give  a  fair  trial 
to  phonetic  print  in  teaching  a  child  who  does  not  know  his  letters  to 
read,  and  in  drilling  those  who  can  read  to  a  more  exact  enunciation. 
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(Continued  from  page  317.) 

Here  I  drop  the  recital  of  the  experience  I  made  In  reference  to  spell- 
ing, reading  and  writing,  and  proceed  to  state  what  method  I  should 
propose  in  the  place  of  the  above-described  procedure.  But  here  you 
can  not  expect  more  than  a  sketch,  as  a  full  representation  would  fill  a 
whole  book.  "AH  the  teacher's  plans  and  methods  of  instruction  should 
be  modified  by  the  paramount  consideration  that  the  prescribed  studies 
are  to  be  pursued,  not  as  ends,  but  as  means  t6  the  higher  end  of  drill- 
ing and  developing  the  mental  powers." 

The  principle  contained  in  these  words  of  the  rrbovc-quoted  passage 
is  exactly  that  of  the  method  of  Henry  Pestalozzi,  executed  and  embod- 
ied by  himself  and  his  disciples  in  the  various  branches  commonly 
taught  in  coBiraou  schools.  So  the  method  I  am  about  to  define  is  not 
a  new  invention,  but  has  been  employed  in  Europe  for  years,  and  is 
based  upon  what  is  called  '  phonology'.  The  mental  powers  can  not  be 
xleveloped  but  by  means  of  the  activity  of  the  mind ;  the  method, 
therefore,  answering  the  said  principle  must  produce  activity  of  the 
mind. 

Suppose  we  follow  the  action  of  the  mind  in  the  process  of  inventing 
the  representation  of  language  by  figures,  marks  or  signs  called  letters ; 
it  will  strike  us  that  in  its  contemplation  .of  words  it  will  become  aware 
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that  every  one  of  ttem  has  one  or  more  independent  sounds  of  the 
voice,  preceded  or  followed,  or  both,  by  other  sounds  produced  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  mouth.  The  difference  between  vowels  and  consonants 
will  be  its  first  discovery ;  by  farther  reflection  the  different  vowels  will 
appear  and  will  be  fixed  by  marks.  Then  the  consonants,  submitted  to 
investigation,  will  appear  as  formed  partly  by  the  difi'erent  organs  of 
the  mouth  and  partly  by  different  aspiration ;  they  will  also  be  fixed  by 
marks,  and — not  the  'alphabet',  for  this  is  a  historical  adoption,  but 
—  'writing'  is  invented;  and  reading  will  now  be  possible,  will  it  not  ? 

This  being  the  course  of  the  mind  in  the  process  of  inventing  the 
letters,  our  method  must  follow  this  course  if  it  shall  answer  the  prin- 
ciple that  *  the  mental  powers  can  not  be  developed  but  by  the  activity 
of  the  mind'.  This  is  done  in  the  following  way:  It  certainly  com- 
mences with  the  vowels,  but  does  not  give  them  as  such,  as  the  learned 
method  does,  but  by  words  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  leaves 
their  discovery  to  the  pupil.  To  make  it  distinctly  understood  1  will 
add  a  model. 

a,  e,  0,  i  (or  y),  u. 

T. — When  you  say  '  babe ',  what  vocal  sound  do  you  hear,  or,  what 
is  the  sound  of  your  voice  ?     Now  say  '  babe'. 

P.— Babe. 

T. — Do  not  pronounce  it  so  short;  pronounce  it  longer,  '  ba  -  -  be', 
or,  if  you  can,  sing  it.  [The  pupil  pronounces  it  long,  or  sings  it';  but 
at  the  teacher's  question — ]  Well,  now,  what  was  the  sound  of  your 
voice  ? 

P. — Ba  -  -  be.  [He  is  not  accustomed  to  reflect  upon  what  he  is 
doing.] 

T. — Well,  now,  be  attentive ;  when  I  raise  my  hand  you  say  '  babe', 
and  proceed  in  pronouncing  it  until  I  put  my  hand  down,  then  you 
stop ;  but  then  when  I  raise  my  hand  again  you  prqeeed  again ;  but  do 
not  begin  again,  you  proceed  just  where  you  have  stopped.  [Teacher 
raises  his  hand.] 

P. — ba  -  -  [Teacher  puts  down  his  hand,  then  raises  it  again]  a  -  - 
[The  teacher,  not  putting  his  hand  down,  at  once  interrupts  him  :] 

T. — What  sound  of  your  voice  do  you  hear  ?  [The  teacher  will  have 
to  try  every  way,  until  finally  the  pupil  hears  himself,  and  answers :] 

P. — When  I  say  '  babe'  the  sound  of  my  voice  is  'a'. 

T.  [pointing  at'  the  letter  'a'  on  a  table  or  in  the  spelling-book] — 
Look  here;  this  character  represents  the  vocal  or  voice  sound  'a',  and 
is  called  a  letter — the  letter  'a',  not  the  sound  'a'.  This  [pointing 
at  the  letter]  you  can  only  see  and  not  hear;  but  the  sound  'a'  you 
can  only  hear,  and  not  see.  And  now,  as  often  as  your  eye  meets  with 
this  letter  in  your  book,  or  any  where,  you  say  'a'  [pronounced  as  in 
babe*].  How  will  you  pronounce  this,  then  [opening  the  book  at  any 
place  and  pointing  at  an  '  a']  ? 

•  Objection.— B\xi  there  is  '  a '  as  \nfall,  as  \nfar,  as  in  what ;  and  is  not  this  the 
same  letter  quite  differently  pronounced,  and  do  you  not  give  your  pupil  a  wrontj 
impression  in  the  way  you  propose  ?    Jnstcer.—To  tell  my  pupil  now  the  different 
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T. — And  thit^,  iitid  this,  and  this  ?  etc. 

J\ — a,  a,  a,  etc. 

T. — Show  iiic  some  more.  [Pupil  docs  it ;  and  if  ho  docs  not  it  i» 
the  teacher's  business  to  make  him  do  it.] 

T. — Now  let  us  see  whether  there  are  any  more  words  besides  babe 
havini;  the  same  voice  or  vocal  sound,  *a'. 

•  i'.— There  are :   bake,  bade,  bale,  bane,  base,  bate,  blade,  blame, 
brace,  brake,  brave,  late,  fate,  hate,  kate,  slate,  state,  cape,*face,  etc.* 

If  the  pupils,  as  often  is  the  case,  by  the  novelty  of  an  activity  they 
have  not  boon  used  to,  should  fail  to  find  such  words,  the  teacher  may 
do  it  fin-  them,  or  ,t;ive  them  time,  or  by-and-by  assist  them,  thus  :  T. — 
What  is  her  name  i*  F. — Kate.  T. — What  vocal  sound  is  in  it  ?  P. — a. 
T. — What  is  this  ?  F. — A  slate.  So  they  will  come  at  it.  I>ut  the 
teacher  should  not  desist  from  putting  questions  and  trying  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  every  pupil  for  himself  has  discovered  such  a  word.  The 
time  it  may  take  is  not  lost,  it  is  a  clear  gain,  and  will  save  a  great  ' 
deal  more  time  for  the  future  than  is  spent  now  if  the  teacher  succeeds. 

As  soon  as  the  teacher  is  quite  satisfied  that^  every  one  of  his  class 
clearly  understands  the  above,  he.  may  proceed  to  '  e '  in  the  same  way. 
If  his  pupils  do  not  say  at  once  that  in  the  word  hee  or  heef  the  vocal 
sound  is  '  e',  it  will,  at  least  in  comparison  with  the  first,  '  a',  require 
only  a  short  time  to  make  them  hear  it,  and  a  shorter  still  to  make  them 
hear  *o',  *i'  (yt)>  and  *u',J  which  vocal  sounds  they  will  now  com- 
monly discover  at  once. 

Children  whose  minds  are  not  able  to  perform  the  actiom  required  for 
these  exercises  are  too  young,  are  not  ripe  to  be  sent  to  school,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  children  of  the  age  of  from  four  to  six  years.;  yet 
such  children  may  be  able  to  learn  their  letters  in  the  way  of  the  learned 
method,  parrot-like,  which  I  can  not  help  calling  '  murdering  their 
minds'.  In  Germany  children  under  six  years  are  not  admitted,  and 
after  that  age  their  admittance  is  generally  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher.     After  this  little  digrcssioA  I  proceed. 

In  reference  to  the  capacity  of  the  class  before  him,  it  depends  on  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher  how  many  of  these  vowels  he  may  take  in  the 

sounds  the  letter '  a '  represents  would  be  a  load  apt  to  diowu  him.  Patience,  sir ; 
I  nin  not  in  a  hurry ;  I  give  time  to  my  pupil  to  find  that  out  for  himself  by  my 
aBBititanee. 

"  If  words  in  ay,  as  way,  say,  etc.,  should  be  offered,  the  teacher  will  have  to 
make  his  |)upi!8  aware  of  the  ditference  between  ica  and  icuy,  marking  out  the  J/  by 
prononncinu  ""ti-y. 

t  The  iftter  y  represents,  as  we  know,  a  vocal  as  well  as  a  consonant  sound.  We 
hiive  nothinu  to  do  Avitii  the  consonants  yet;  here  y  is  another  representation  of  i. 
The  viical  sound  i  is  represented  by  these  two  signs,  ianiy ;  that  is  what  the  pu- 
pil hftx  to  learn  in  the  present  state  of  his  mind. 

t  Tliat  i  ami  u  are  not,  like  a,  c  and  o,  simple  vocal  sounds,  but  that  i  is  a  diph- 
thonc,  ])roduced  by  two  motions  of  the  mouth,  a  coalescence  of  a  (as  in  had)  and  i 
(as  iu  bid),  e(iuivalent  to  ai,  and  w  is  a  comi)osition  of  a  con.sonant  and  a  vowel — u 
M  in  bimh  pn-ceded  by  the  e<nisonaiit  .soimd  of  1/  (,you,  yes) — it  is  not  the  teacher's 
business  in  thi.s  j)lace  to  state,  as  it  would  lead  him  too  far  from  the  track;  this  is 
reienrcd  for  a  later  investigation. 
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first  lesson;  may  be  'a'  alone  is  sufficient.  "What  then;  must  he  say 
to  his  pupils  '  study  I '  ?  (See  above  what  '  study  ! '  commonly  means 
in  our  schools.)  No  such  thing.  To  keep  his  pupils  active  is  the  teach- 
er's duty.  How  ?  3Iake  them  write.  Every  pupil  ought  to  have  a 
slate  and  pencil ;  and  now,  after  the  pupils  have  learned  what  the  sound 
'  a '  means  and  what  the  letter  '  a  '  means,  the  teacher  sets  them  a  c-opy 
of  the  fundamental  strokes  between  double  lines  (see  Payson  and  Dun- 
ton's  Penmanship,  Xo.  1,  published  by  Crosby,  Nichols  and  Company, 
Boston),  or  on  their  slates  to  each  of  them,  or  on  the  black-board  to  all 
of  them,  and  tells  them  that  now  they  have  to  leam  to  draw  the  letters, 
or  to  'write',  and  that  these  strokes  are  the  commencement;  so  the 
children  have  something  to  do,  and  the  teacher  has  the  means  of  con- 
trolling them  while  attending  to  other  classes. 

After  having  trained  his  pupils  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
simple  vocal  sounds,  and  being  satisfied  that  they  are  ready  without 
hesitation  to  state  the  vowel  in  any  word  or  syllable  containing  these 
simple  vowels  and  pronounced  to  them,  and  having  continued  their 
writing  exercises,  the  teacher  proceeds  to  the  consonants,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  'reading'. 

Another  model : 

T. — When  you  say  '  babe ',  what  vocal  sound  do  you  pronounc-e  ? 

P.— a. 

T. — Xow,  before  pronouncing  'a'  in  'babe',  do  you  not  pronounce 
another  sound  ?  Do  you  begin  this  word  with  the  vocal  sound  '  a '  ? 
What  position  do  you  give,  or  how  do  you  set  or  form  your  mouth  in 
pronouncing  '  a '  ?  Do  you  set  your  mouth  the  same  way  when  you  are 
about  to  pronounce  '  babe '  ?  [Led  by  these  and  similar  questions,  cal- 
culated to  arouse  his  powers  of  reflection,  the  pupil  wiU  finally  answer :] 

I*. — It  is  '  b '  [the  sound  produced  by  the  lips  and  represented  in 
the  letter  'b',  not  the  letter  itself  named  bee]  I  pronounce  before  'a' 
in  saying 'babe'. 

T.  [pointing  at  the  letter '  b '] — Look  here;  this  letter  represents  the 
sound  'b',  and  every  time  you  see  it  you  pronounce  'b'  [sound],  and 
the  name  of  this  letter  is  bee.  What  is  the  sound  of  this  letter  ?  what 
is  the  name  of  it  ?  etc.  Who  can  tell  me*  a  word  or  a  name  that  begins 
with  this  sound  '  b  '  ? 

i^.— Bill,  bad,  ball,  etc. 

T. — Now  [pointing  at  ba  in  the  line  ba,  be,  bo,  bi,  by,  bu]  pronounce 
this. 

P. — b-  [sound]  a.  [Will  commonly"' pronounce  it  separated.] 

T. — Pronounce  it  quicker;  pronounce  it  at  once.,- 

P.  [tries,  but  usually  can  not  do  it,  because  these  two  sounds,  so  dif- 
ferent in  their  character,  have  become  individuals  in  his  mind  which 
he  can  not  unite  without  hurting  his  intuitive  perception,  and  there- 
fore still,  though  quicker,  says :]  b-a,  b-a. 

T. — Say  '  babe  ',  and  mind  how  you  join  the  sound  '  b'  with  the  vo- 
cal sound  'a'  in  the  act  of  pronouncing.     You  do  not  say  b-abe,  do 


jou 


In  this  or  any  other  way,  left  to  the  skill  of  the  teacher,  he  has  to 
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lead  his  pupils  by  their  own  activity  to  the  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  combination  of  the  consonants  with  the  vowels.*  Now  as 
soon  as  the  pupil  has  found  out  that  b  a  is  to  be  pronounced  ba,  he  will 
in  most  cases  read  be,  bo,  bi,  by,  bu  without  hesitation. 

Now,  as  they  know  the  names  of 'the  letters  so  far,  have  learned  one 
consonant  and  have  begun  mentally  and  orally  to  join  it  with  vowels, 
the  pupils  are  prepared  to  '  spell'.  They  are  introduced  to  it  by  the 
teacher  asking  them  to  name  the  letters  which  will  form  '  ba'.  If  now 
the  pupil  should  pronounce  the  sound  instead  of  the  name  of  'b',  the 
teacher  will  have  to  repeat  that  he  is  asking  for  the  names,  not  for  the 
sounds  of  the  letters,  and  the  pupil  will  very  soon  spell  accurately  and 
well,  though  not  nearly  so  quick  as  is  usually  the  case  in  our  common 
schools — why  ?  Because  they  have  no  time  to  spell  so  quick,  as  their 
action  is  not  on  their  tongue's  end  but  in  their  mind. 

Not  now  intending  to  compose  a  spelling-book,  but  only  aiming  at 
making  the  character  of  the  scientific  method  clearly  understood,  I  will 
add  but  a  few  more  remarks. 

Which  consonant  is  to  be  taken  next  after  b,  or  in  what  order,  an- 
swering the  system  of  this  method,  the  consonants  ought  to  be  taken 
up  successively,  remains  to  be  decided  by  an  investigation  of  the  mat- 
ter at  a  later  period ;  thus  much  only  will  I  say  here,  that  the  most 
important  step  is  already  taken ;  forj  take  what  consonant  you  may 
choose,  and  bring  it,  in  the  same  way  as  b  in  babe,  in  a  monosyllable, 
before  the  mind  of  your  pupil — for  instance,  'pane',  or  'pipe',  or 
'pole'  (the  vowel  making  no  difference  now),  if  the  next  consonant 
taken  be  '  p' — and  most  pupils  will  tell  you  directly  that  the  sound  be- 
fore 'a',  or  'i',  or  'o',  is  'p'  [the  sound]  ;  if  not,  then  the  teacher 
must  repeat  the  same  course  as  was  taken  with  '  b '.  If  with  the  third 
or  fourth  consonant  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  pupil  he  can  not 
tell  you  the  sound,  then  either  the  pupil  is  too  young  for  mental  exer- 
cise or  for  learning  or  it  is  the  fault  of  the  teacher. 

From  the  first  lesson,  as  above  mentioned,  while  teaching  the  letters 
in  this  way,  up  to  this  time,  the  practice  of  writing  is  continued,  and 
generally  the  pupils  will  now  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  able  to  write 
the  letters  they  learn.  Now  their  task  is  to  copy  their  reading-lessons, 
and  besides  they  may  'study',  that  is,  practice,  their  reading,  which 
they  can  now  do  without  the  assistance  of  any  body,  as  they  know  and 
understand  what  they  are  doing ;  and  pupils  should  never  be  permit- 
ted in  the  school-room  to  rise  and  step  to  the  teacher,  pointing  at  a 

"♦JV"^^  as  arc  of  the  opinion  that  this  would  be  too  trifling  and  retarding  a 
metliod  we  remark  that  we  must  accommodate  ourselves  not  to  our  own  but  to 
the  mind  of  the  child,  which  at  the  commencement,  when  led  to  act  for  itself,  is  a 
Rroat  deal  more  unwieldy  than  we,  accustomed  to  teach  bv  the  learned  method, 
have  any  c.mception  of  Certainly,  if  we  tell  our  pupil  that  b  a  is  ba  and  he  has 
rixc«l  this  in  his  memory,  that  is  very  quickly  done ;  but  what  has  he  gained  ?  No- 
thiiiR  more  than  the  fact  that  b  a  is  ba.  And  what  has  he  gained  if  trained  in  the 
proposed  way  ?  An  insight  into  the  system  of  spelling  and  reading,  and  that  too  by 
tiie  power  ol  his  own  mind,  and  not,  as  in  the  other  way,  by  the  communication  of 
the  teacher.  ' 
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word  in  their  book  which  the  teacher  pronounces  for  them ;  they  ought 
not  to  attempt  to  read  what  they  can  not  read  for  themselves. 

Henceforth  penmanship  is  practiced  separately,  and,  besides  spelling 
as  above  mentioned,  a  dictate  within  the  limits  of  their  reading  is  giv- 
en two  or  three  times  weekly,  such  as  this  :  fa,  ri  or  ri/,  li,  le,  so,  etc., 
and  so  progressively  with  their  reading. 

Till  now,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  all  the  consonant  letters,  only 
the  long  simple  vowels,  a,  e,  o,  i  or  y,  m,  have  been  used,  and  these 
alone  are  known  by  the  pupils — the  consonant  preceding  the  vowel; 
now  the  short  vowels  will  have  to  follow,  the  vowel  preceding  the  con- 
sonant.    But  here  I  leave  off,  in  the  hope  that  sapitnti  sat. 

For  want  of  a  spelling-book  exactly  adapted  to  the  course  here  marked 
out,  I  have  made  use  of  Webster's  Elementary  Spelling-Book,  and,  by 
including  or  adding  some  things  and  excluding  others,  I  have  managed 
to  get  along  with  it  pretty  well ;  but  it  would  not  do  for  those  teachers 
who,  trying  to  follow  this  method,  are  accustomed  to  depend  on  the 
book  and  not  on  themselves. 

And  what  was  the  result  of  this  course  ?     Try  ! 
Belleville,  July,  1856. 
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The  subject  of  Home  Discipline  has  engaged  the  attention  of  all  who 
have  done  any  thing  toward  reform  in  the  education  of  children.  So 
intimate  are  its  relations  to  the  cause  of  general  education,  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  one  determines  in  a  great  measure  the  progress  of  the 
other.  The  power  of  correct  influence  in  the  family  is  universally 
acknowledged  by  intelligent  communities ; — scarcely  any  will  deny  to 
it  a  full  measure  of  importance  in  theory ;  and  yet,  how  few  there  are 
disposed  to  contemplate  it  as  a  paramount  duty,  of  which  no  excuse 
can  acquit  them  of  neglect.  A  culpable  indifference  to  this  most  sa- 
cred of  parental  obligations  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent  in  almost 
every  community.  The  same  wisdom  that  commits  the  most  common 
offices  of  labor  to  none  but  skillful  hands  intrusts,  with  strange  perver- 
sion, the  forming  of  youthful  mind  and  character  to  hands  unknown, 
and  oftentimes  unskilled. 

And  how  utterly  worthless  are  the  pretexts  often  advanced  by  pa- 
rents for  this  ruling  sin.  It  may  be  '  inconvenience',  or  '  a  want  of 
time',  or  any  one  of  the  criminal  excuses;  but  what  do  such  pleas 
avail  ?     They  obtain  plausibility  only  in  the   hands   of  procrastinators, 
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who  hnvo  emplovcd  thorn  since  lonp;  before  the  time  of  the  invincible 
Kolix,  to  strcnjithon  irresolution,  and  chain  their  progress  in  usefulness. 
Parents  in  this,  as  in  other  concerns  that  involve  great  interest,  (I  don't 
mean  i)euuniary,)  find  ample  time  to  plan  fur  the  proper  home  educa- 
tion of  their  neighbors'  children,  but  have  no  time  to  devote  to  their 
own  household  discipline.  They  seem  to  forget  in  their  consideration 
iif  this  duty  '  that  we  live  in  deeds '   at  all,  and  hence, 

"  The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook." 

Now  we  arc  not  disposed  to  abate  one  tithe  of  the  credit  honestly 
belon"in<'  to  the  teacher's  calling.  But  we  do  consider  all  other  good 
influences  subordinate  to  a  righteous  administration  of  family  govern- 
ment, and  in  this  view  regard  the  school  as  second  to  the  home  dis- 
cipline, both  in  time  and  importance.  The  success  of  the  teacher,  if 
he  has  merit,  is  measured,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  by  the  degree 
of  efficiency  that  characterizes  the  family  government,  and  his  failure 
may  result  from  causes  wholly  within  himself.  As  a  child  is  at  home 
80  will  he  be  at  school ;  and  a  power  capable  of  reversing  the  pi'oposi- 
tion  can  cause  a  deviation  of  a  fixed  law  of  Nature.  Taking  this  as  the 
test  of  scholars'  conduct,  our  wonder  is  not  that  teachers  are  no  more 
successful  in  '  mending  the  gross  mistakes  of  nature,'  but  that  they  are 
encouraged  by  a  shadow  of  reform.  Were  we  to  go  secretly  into  the 
various  family  circles  of  almost  any  neighborhood,  and  there,  unobserv- 
ed, witness  the  diifereut  modes  of  management;  behold  the  bustle 
and  confusion  that  prevails  in  one ;  the  unchecked  waywardness  and 
discord  manifest  in  another;  the  incipient  spirit  of  rebellion  and  anar- 
chy that  rule  in  another;  and,  in  short,  the  general  insubordiuacy 
dominant  in  those  homes,  to  what  bounds  would  our  growing  wonder 
be  increased  !  Should  we  next  visit  the  school  of  that  neighborhood 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  law-and-ordcr-loving  class  of  pupils 
there  ?    •     * 

But  such  is  the  condition  of  many  a  community,  and  such  the  envi- 
able circum.stanccs  of  many  a  teacher  who  icould  he  faithful  to  his 
calling. 

Hard  indeed  are  his  labors ;  manifold  and  severe  are  his  trials  when 
engaged  in  the  arduous  toils  of  his  profession  amid  circumstances  like 
these.  He  is  .subject  to  harsh  and  precipitate  judgments,  arraigned 
for  imaginary  oifensos,  and  condemned  perhaps  as  'worthless'  at  the 
bar  of  an  unenlightened  community,  or,  disheartened  in  his  thankless 
labor,  is  constrained  to  abandon  it  long  before  his  three  or  five  months 
of  contracted  torture  have  expired.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  a  teacher  to 
efl"eetually  improve  the  mind  and  manners  of  his  pupils  while  such 
counter  agencies  are  continually  at  work  ?  Yet  this,  and  more  than 
thi.M,  is  expected  of  him.  There  must  be  centred  in  him  all  the  rare 
qualities  of  soul  and  person.  He  must  be  'a  living  epistle,  to  be  known 
and  read  of  all  men,'  and  stand  approved  or  condemned  as  the  judgment 
of  a  capricious  tribunal  shall  determine.  No  matter  how  morose  or 
irritable  his  pupils  may  be,  his  equanimity  must  be  at  all  tiiwes  preserv- 
ed.    He  must  embody  the   very  quintessence   of  meekness  and  gen- 
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tleness,  and  exhibit  u  uuiform  cheerfulness,  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold, 
and  whether  the  sky  is  darkened  with  clouds  or  radiant  witli  sunshine. 

We  admit  that  none  of  these  qualities  would  be  unbecoming  to  the 
teacher,  and  will  support  that  by  their  judicious  exercise  in  well  doing 
he  is  enabled  '  to  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  the  foolish '  and  gain 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  wise  in  his  important  labor.  Thisaccom- 
pli.shed,  and  he  is  at  once  translated  to  higher  ground  to  which  his  best 
aspirations  only  jjo/HtoZ  before.  The  wearisome  hours  of  '  di'udgery' 
are  turned  to  hours  of  delight.  The  burden  of  care  and  trial  which  was 
crushing  out  the  noblest  impulses  of  his  nature  has  become  immeasur- 
ably lightened,  and  his  incentives  to  duty  and  the  objects  of  his  labor 
are  magnified  a  thousand-fold.  The  listless  inactivity,  the  discord, 
peevishness  and  irregularity  of  the  school  are  changed  to  promptness, 
cheerfulness,  established  method  and  unceasing  endeavor.  The  appli- 
ances of  a  well-ordered  discipline  are  in  successful  operation  at  home, 
and  these  results  are  positive. 

If  we  contrast  the  present  with  the  former  characters  of  some  of  the 
scholars,  we  may  derive  an  idea  of  the  more  specific  results.  Sarah 
Jones  was  wont  to  repay  kindness  with  sour  looks,  and  treat  with  indig- 
nation the  kind  reproofs  of  her  teacher.  Her  method  of  resentment 
was  that  peculiar  to  a  large  class  of  '  young  ladies ',  and  is  defined  by 
Webster  as  '  a  shooting-out  of  the  lips',  a  feature  in  her  character 
which  gives  a  key  to  her  former  management  at  home.  But  now  her 
face  is  never  the  index  of  bad  temper,  for  she  receives  the  advice  of 
her  teacher  as  coming  from  one  who  is  laboring  for  her  sole  good. 

John,  her  brother,  who  used  to  fret  away  the  time  allotted  to  his 
task,  now  applies  himself  with  diligence  to  the  work. 

Mary  Stuart,  the  daughter  of  an  indulgent  and  whimsical  parent, 
used  to  complain  of  the  'severity',  or  the  'indulgence',  or  the  'partial- 
ity' of  her  teacher  in  allowing  '  Susan  Parsons  to  sit  at  the  stove',  or, 
'Mary  Wheeler  to  leave  the  room',  and  debarring  her  the  same 
privilege.  Her  petty  complaints  are  now  heard  no  more.  James  Smith, 
the  boy  who  was  addicted  to  such  ungainly  attitudes  and  often  electri- 
fied the  little  community  by  carelessly  falling  from  his  seat, — (0  what 
a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  !  )  and  sprawling  in  a  most  ungraceful, 
posture  upon  the  floor, — he,  eVen  he,  has  learned  the  difficult  art  of 
proper  behavior;  entering  the  school-room  without  noise,  he  sits  erect 
upon  his  seat,  studies  faithfully,  and  when  school  is  over,  noiselessly 
departs. 

Edward  Green  scarcely  ever  '  had  his  breakfa.st '  in  time  to  be  at 
school  seasonably,  and  when  he  came  brought  with  him  a  most  vehement 
propensity  to  do  nothing.  Now  he  is  breakfiisted  in  due  season,  and 
never  loses  a  moment  in  idleness. 

The  motlier  of  little  Hannah  Graves  was  one  of  that  numerous  class 
who  are  perpetually  committing  some  indiscretion,  and  at  the  same  time 
censuring  others  for  doing  the  same  thing.  She  raised  many  objections, 
to  the  teacher's  plans  and  practices,  and  sent  to  him  many  an  officious 
missive,  dictating  rvise  improvements  in  his  management  of  her  daugh- 
ter.    It  was  desirable  '  that  Hannah  should  change  her  scat,  as  she  did 
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nutdccin  it  proper  for  her  to  sit  with  Julia  Dean;'  that  the  'teacher 
wouM  not  allow  her  to  play  with  Helen  Taylor/  and  that  '  he  would 
please  not  keep  her  after  school  to  get  her  lessons,  if  he  did  she  should 
take  her  out  and  send  her  to  Mr.  Easyman's  school,  where  scholars  were 
never  kept  after  the  regular  hours.'  The  mother  has  grown  wiser,  and 
in  the  same  ratio  have  the  dispositions  and  habits  of  the  child  become 
improved.  Thomas  Styles,  or  '  Ragged  Tom',  as  the  boys  called  him, 
used  to  come  with  unwashed  face,  tattered  garments,  brimless  hat  and 
'unkempt  hair',  but,  like  the  chameleon  in  changing  'position'  in  the 
scale  of  animal  existence,  he  has  altered  his  complexion.  The  leaves 
of  his  new  book,  like  the  lustre  of  his  'new  suit',  preserve  their  wonted 
neatness,  and  tlie  boy  seems  what  his  book  really  is, — a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  the  old. 

Maggie  Archer  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  widowed  mother  who 
knew  by  sad  experience  the  evils  resulting  from  defective  government, 
but  did  not  possess  sufficient  strength  of  purpose  to  carry  out  a  properly 
devised  plan  for  the  employment  of  her  daughter  at  home,  professing 
great  'strictness'  in  her  management,  when  in  fact  her  authority  was 
imbecile  in  the  extreme. 

Her  requirements  were  always  accompanied  by  cheering  promises, 
or  by  impotent  threats  which  were  never  executed.  The  essential  fea- 
ture of  force,  which  characterizes  all  good  government,  was  entirely 
wanting  in  the  practical  application  of  her  theories,  and  she  governed 
without  controlling. 

The  moral  and  mental  discipline  of  her  daughter  was  neglected  at 
home,  not,  because  such  influences  were  slightly  regarded,  but  because 
long  indulged  irresolution  counseled  the  committing  of  these  great  inter- 
ests to  the  hands  of  her  teacher. 

While  this  state  of  things  existed,  Maggie's  progress  was  exceeding 
slow  and  tedious.  Her  time  out  of  school  was  spent  in  idleness  or 
fruitless  occupations,  never  thinking  that  an  hour  of  study  in  the  even- 
ing or  morning  would  yield  the  advantage  of  half  a  day  in  the  school- 
room. 

But  Maggie's  mother  has  divested  herself  of  that  reprehensible 
pronencss  to  irresolution,  and  without  the  aid  of  artifice  she  has  brought 
her  daughter  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  high  standards  of  wisdom  and 
usefulness. 

By  thus  sharing  the  responsibility  of  her  training,  the  mother  has 
not  only  rendered  her  an  invaluable  service,  but  the  care  and  anxious 
solicitude  of  a  devoted  teacher  are  greatly  lessened. 

Maggie  has  become  an  obedient  and  industrious  pupil.  Her  lessons 
are  all  well  learned  and  intelligently  recited.  No  time  is  lost  with  her 
now.  Evening  finds  her  industriously  engaged  upon  her  task,  and  the 
earliest  dawn  finds  her  busily  employed  in  preparing  her  morning 
lessons. 

We  have  but  one  more  scholar  to  notice,  and  that  is  Tim  Styles,  the 
.^on  of  the  Tinker. 

Tim  wa.s  one  of  those  uneasy,  troublesome  mortals,  who  never  enjoy 
peace  themselves,  and  arc  not  content  to  witness  its  enjoyment  in  others. 
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He  was  the  very  'image  and  superscription'  of  mischief,  endowed  with 
the  '  gift  of  tongues,'  and  proverbial  for  drollery  and  uucouthness. 

His  '  shining  morning  face  '  was  more  attributable  to  meddling  with 
the  blackened  tools  in  his  father's  work-shop  and  reveling  in  the  char- 
coal about  the  forge,  than  to  any  natural  or  acquired  habits  of  cheerful- 
ness which  he  possessed.  When  he  wished  to  create  a  sensation  in  the 
school-room  he  employed  a  peculiar  art  which  he  possessed — of  putting 
his  face  through  an  infinite  variety  of  the  most  fantastical  evolutions 
and  contortions  imaginable,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  his  wonder- 
ing spectators ;  but  at  the  slightest  intimation  of  being  detected  his 
countenance  would  assume  its  wonted  serio-dubious  expression. 

Tim  carried  the  art  of  questioning  to  its  utmost  perfection,  and  always 
coupled  with  his  interrogatories  some  specious  pretense  in  order  to 
carry  his  points  the  more  successfully,  '  M'  I  go  out,  to  git  some  water, 
to  hold  in  my  mouth,  to  stop  my  tooth  from  aching  ? '  '  M'  I  go  'the 
stove  and  warm  my  feet  ?  They're  most  froze  ! '  '  M'  I  be  dismissed  ? 
My  head  aches,  and  pa  said  if  my  head  ached  I  might  come  home  ! ' 
These  are  samples  of  his  interminable  questions.  There  is  another 
which  he  employed  when  all  others  failed,  as  the  ultimate  appeal. 
Other  boys  have  used  the  question  beside  Tim.  It  runs  something  in 
this  way :  '  M'  I  go  out  and  git  some  ice  to  put  in  my  breeches  to  keep 
my  nose  from  bleediu'  ?  ' 

But  Tim  has  grown  a  steady  boy.  There  is  not  a  better  behaved 
lad  in  school  than  he. 

Other  important  changes  toward  reform  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  experienced  in  teaching.  Let  it  suffice  for  us  to  say, — it 
can  not  be  questioned  that  many  of  the  worst  antagonists  to  the  teach- 
er's usefulness  lie  wholly  within  the  parents  themselves.  Teachers  are 
often  upbraided  for  not  bringing  about  great  revolutions,  when  the 
springs  of  reform  lie  wholly  beyond  their  reach. 

The  Home  Discipline  of  the  child  can  properly  be  intrusted  to  none 
but  a  parent.  And  when  the  current  of  domestic  influence  begins  to 
flow  more  smoothly,  there  will  be  a  more  appropriate  time  for  upbraid- 
ing. Without  such  co-operation  the  teacher  is  an  Antaeus  in  the  arms 
of  Hercules ;  but  with  it,  his  strength,  like  that  of  the  great  giant,  is 
redoubled  at  every  step. 

Napervii.le,  Illiuois. 


Education. — I  have  observed  that  most  ladies  who  have  had  what 
is  considered  as  an  education  have  no  idea  of  an  education  progress- 
ive through  life.  Having  finally  obtained  a  certain  measure  of  ac- 
complishments, knowledge,  manners,  etc.,  they  consider  themselves 
as  'made  up',  and  so  take  their  station.  They  are  pictures,  which, 
being  quite  finished,  are  now  put  in  a  frame — a  gilded  one  if  pos- 
sible— and  hung  up  in  permanence  of  beauty ! — permanence,  that  is 
to  say,  till  old  Time,  with  his  rude  and  dingy  fingers,  soils  the 
charming  colors.  Foster. 

47 
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HUMAN    INSTRUMENTALITIES    ARE    IMPEHFECT. 


Wk  fully  believe  that  if  there  is  one  thing  to  be  secured  which  should 
take  precedence  of  all  others,  that  thing  is  a  school  law  the  provisions 
of  which  shall  be  ample  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people  of  Illi- 
nul^ — one  that  can  be  understood  and  carried  into  effect  without  the 
aid  of  the  legal  profession.  That  we  should  have  such  a  law  needs  no 
argument ;  that  avo  can  is  not  so  clear. 

Wo  believe  the  time  has  come  in  this  State  when  elevating  the  pub- 
lic schools  would  be  the  goal  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  people  would 
tend  if  the  demands  of  universal  education  could  be  fairly  presented, 
and  if  encouragement  were  given  by  legislative  enactments  liberal  in 
plan,  easily  understood,  and  equitable  in  their  workings.  Our  present 
law  is  not  *  easily  understood' ;  and  a  short  experience  has  shown  it  ob- 
jectionable in  some  of  its  features.  When  we  remember  that  it  was 
adopted  without  a  reading  in  the  House,  hurried  through  like  an  unim- 
portant bill,  it  will  not  seem  surprising  that  amendments  are  necessary. 
Free  Schools  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  present  law — a  feature 
that  we  are  anxious  to  preserve ;  but,  to  preserve  it  permanently,  the 
law  must  be  simplified  and  better  provision  made  for  the  supervision  of 
schools.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  part  by  having  but  one  board 
of  school  officers  in  each  township,  with  power  to  establish  a  sufficient 
number  of  primary  schools  to  accommodate  every  child  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, and  a  central  high  school  when  the  advancement  of  the  pupils 
may  demand  it.  Such  a  board  could  attend  to  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  towii.ship,  now  intrusted  to  the  school  commissioner,  at  less  ex- 
pense and  more  satisfactorily  to  the  townships.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
would  have  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  determine  by  vote,  at  any 
meeting  regularly  called  for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  location  of 
their  school-house  and  its  cost,  together  with  any  other  expense  they 
might  feel  willing  to  incur  for  their  school. 

AV'e  Wduld  recommend  the  abolishment  of  the  office  of  County  School 
Commissioner — Jirst,  because  the  officers  elected  under  this  provision 
are  comparatively  of  little  value  or  pi-actical  advantage  to  our  schools — 
very  few  ever  visiting  the  schools  or  devoting  any  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject aside  from  the  distribution  of  the  public  money  and  the  sale  of  the 
school  lands;  second,  we  can  not  secure  the  services  of  a  man  compe- 
tent to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  without  remunerating  him. 
The  beggarly  pittance  now  doled  out  to  this  officer  will  not  do;  he 
must  receive  a  sum  equal  to  what  the  same  labor  would  command  in 
other  callings.  "With  the  present  recompense  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  time  or  attention  will  be  bestowed.     We  believe  the  cause  of  edu- 
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cation  demands  the  entire  services  of  a  duly-qualified  man  in  each  coun- 
ty, or  at  least  in  each  representative  district.  But  such  an  act  can  not 
be  passed  or  carried  into  effect ;  the  people  are  not  prepared  for  it. 
As  the  nest  best  supervision  within  our  reach,  we  propose  a  school 
commissioner  for  each  Congressional  District,  believing  such  an  officer 
would  be  sustained,  and  that  these  7iine  laborers  would  accomplish  more 
than  the  hundred  and  one  county  commissioners.  Each  could  hold  an 
annual  or  semi-annual  Institute  in  every  county  in  his  district,  besides 
devoting  as  much  time  in  each  township  as  is  now  bestowed  by  the 
county  commissioner.  His  whole  time  would  be  given  up  to  the  cause 
of  common  schools.  These  nine  men  would  awaken  the  public  mind  to 
the  value  of  knowledge.  Such  would  be  their  mission,  their  legitimate 
business,  and  for  it  they  wonld  prepare. 

While  we  believe  it  is  well  for  us  to  profit  by  the  example  of  older 
States,  we  can  not  admit  the  practicability  of  adopting  the  system  of 
an  old  and  thickly-settled  State  for  a  new  and  sparsely-populated  one. 
Our  system,  when  perfected,  should  take  the  child  into  the  primary 
school,  and  thence  conduct  him,  step  by  step,  through  the  various 
grades  of  town,  county  and  state  institutions,  and  finally  place  him  in 
the  arena  of  action  with  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  powers  harmo- 
niously developed,  thus  fitting  him,  under  the  banner  of  our  common- 
school  system,  for  any  sphere  in  life.  Free  as  the  air  of  heaven  let  ed- 
ucation be ;  and  we  recommend  to  our  legislature  so  to  amend  and  sim- 
plify our  school  law  as  best  to  compass  this  end.  S; 
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The  first  Teachers'  Institute  ever  held  in  this  county,  opened  its  ses- 
sion in  this  city  September  15th,  and  continued  five  days.  Forty-eight 
teachers  were  in  attendance ;  the  forenoons  were  given  to  class  exer- 
cises, the  afternoons  to  the  discussion  of  reports  on  the  more  important 
subjects  of  teaching;  the  evenings  to  lectures.  A  rapidly  increasing 
interest  was  manifested  up  to  the  close  of  the  session,  which,  though 
quite  humble  in  its  results,  was  yet,  wo  believe,  an  earnest  of  some- 
thing better  in  the  future. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  in  Peru,  commencing 
April  13th,  1857.  ' 

The  following  Resolves  were  unanimously  adopted  at  the  close  of  the 
session  : 

Resolved,  That  we  liail  with  joy  the  opening  of  a  Teachers'  IiiKtitute  in  our 
County  as  an  efficient  means  ot'pronioling  th<^  interest  and  dignity  of  our  profes- 
sion, and  are  highly  gratilied  as  well  as  inRtructed  by  the  exercises  of  this  the 
opening  session. 
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Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Institute  tender  their  thanks  to  Rev.  Mr' 
CoKKeshall,  and  W.  H  Powell,  Esq.,  for  their  able  addresses  delivered  before  this 
society  ;  also,  to  Professor  Stone,  for  the  gentleuiauly  and  efficient  manner  in 
wliii-h'he  has  discliarycd  the  duties  of  President. 

Rfsolrcil,  Tiiat  we  are  gratified  at  tiie  ability  with  which  the  Illinois  Teacher  is 
eoiidiicted  ;  and  liiljy  sensible  of  its  efficiency  in  promoting  the  great  interests  of 
education  in  our  State,  we  pledge  to  it  a  cheerful  and  generous  support. 

Rcaulretl,  Tliat  in  view  of  the  high  responsibility  and  importance  of  our  profes- 
sional (iuticK,  we  will  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Institute,  whtmever  held,  and  will  bring  to  its  support  all  our  talent  and  influence. 

Kcxotvcd,  That  the  reform  i)r(>posed  by  Phonography,  could  it  become  general, 
would  work  a  revolution  in  primary  education. 

Resolved,  That  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Adair  appears  to  this  association  the 
most  feasible  for  accomplishing  such  reform. 

To  the  above  resolves  may  I  add  one  other,  not  adopted  in  words, 
it  is  true,  yet  legible  in  the  face  of  every  teacher  present,  name^  ' 
That  no  labor  of  ours  shall  be  spared  to  place  our  county  —  that,  too, 
speedily  —  in  her  proper  place  in  the  noble  cause  of  popular  education. 

J.  STONE,  JoNR.,  President. 
T.  H.  Clark,  Sec'y.  pro  tern. 
Ottawa,  November  17,  1856. 
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TuE  Stark  County  Teachers'  Institute  commenced  its  sessions  on 
Wednesday,  November  5,  1856,  7  P.  M.  at  the  Seminary  at  Toulon. 
The  President,  Rev.  R.  C.  Dunn,  in  the  chair.  J.  E.  Hickok  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  0.  White, 
the  Secretary. 

Professor  Allen  delighted  the  audience  with  brief  recitations ;  and 
Professor  Wright,  of  Lee  Centre,  discussed  with  marked  ability  the 
subject  of  Education,  and  the  great  importance  of  improved  methods 
of  instruction.     Adjourned  to  meet  Thursday,  9  A.  M. 

Thursday  morning.  Institute  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Devo- 
tional exercises  were  conducted  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Atkins,  the  Conductor 
of  the  Institute.  The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee 
on  resolutions,  —  Rev.  R.  C.  Dunn,  C,  Myers,  and  W.  E.  Ilerron. 
By  request  of  Mr.  Atkins,  Professor  Allen  drilled  the  class  on  P]locu- 
tion ;  and  Professor  Wright  continued  the  exercises  in  Arithmetic  and 
Geography. 

Afternoon  session.  Professor  Wright  took  charge  of  the  class ;  sub- 
jects,—  Grammar  and  Mental  Arithmetic.  Mr.  Atkins  made  some 
remarks  on  Penmanship,  with  particular  reference  to  McLaurin's 
system. 
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Evening.  Professor  Wriglit  favored  the  Institute  with  an  able  lec- 
ture on  Union  or  Graded  Schools.  He  urged  with  a  great  deal  of 
eloquence  and  force  the  importance  of  establishing  such  schools,  and 
especially  one  in  Toulon.  The  way  was  perfectly  open  for  such  a 
school.  The  School  Commissioner,  Mr.  Dunn,  followed  with  a  few  re- 
marks, saying  that  this  was  a  pet  scheme  of  his,  and  that  he  had  urged 
the  scheme  in  private,  and  in  the  county  paper.  Mr.  Atkins  also  sta- 
ted that  he  approved  heartily  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  school. 

After  an  elocutionary  recitation  by  Professor  Allen,  adjourned  to  the 
next  morning. 

Friday.  Exercises  similar  to  those  of  the  day  before,  varied  by 
discussions  on  the  resolutions,  and  on  the  subject  of  school  government, 
with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  the  rod  in  the  school. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  the  following,  which  were 
adopted  unanimously : 

First.  That  while  change  of  itself  is  undesirable,  yet  our  School  Law 
needs  a  thorough  revision,  and  We  approve  of  the  amendments  suggest- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Education. 

That  in  particular,  we  approve  of  simplifying  the  operation  of  the 
law  by  putting  all  the  schools  of  a  township  under  one  board  of  officers. 

That  the  School  Commissioner  should  be  authorized  to  issue  certifi- 
cates according  to  the  standing  or  grade  of  the  teacher ;  that  he  should 
have  power  to  revoke  the  certificate  in  case  satisfactory  evidence  is  pre- 
sented of  moral  or  other  disqualification. 

That  teachers  should  attend  the  sessions  of  the  County  Institute,  and 
no  deduction  be  made  in  their  time  during  such  attendance. 

Second.  Resolved,  that  a  central  High  School  should  be  established 
in  each  Township,  and  especially  in  the  County  Seat ;  and  we  earnest- 
ly recommend  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  in  Toulon. 

The  meetings  of  the  Institute  were  quite  interesting  and  profitable, 
and  will  give  a  stimulus  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  county. 
Most  of  our  best  teachers  were  present. 

Nearly  all  present  subscribed  for  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

E    C.  DUNN,  President. 
-J.  E.  HicKOK    Secretary. 


PUTNAM    COUNTY    TEACHERS'    INSTITUTE 


Thie  teachers  and  friends  of  Education  in  Putnam  County,  Illinois, 
assembled  at  the  Court  House  in  Hennepin,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday 
the  elevesth  day  of  November,  1856,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
Teachers' Institute;  and  after  listening  to  an  address   by   tho   Rev. 
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Charles  Cross,  School  Comnussioncr  of  tlic  County,  adjourned  to  Wed- 
nesday, at  2  o'clock  1'.  M. 

Wednesday,  2  r.  M.  Met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  or<:];an- 
ized  by  appointing  John  V.  Hayes  Chairuian,  and  Charles  Cross  Sec- 
retary. 

A  Committee  consisting  of  J.  P.  Hayes,  Charles  Booth,  and  Pro- 
fessor Wilkins,  of  Blooniingtou,  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  Constitu- 
tion for  the  government  of  the  Institute;  and  after  discussing  several 
measures  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  Education,  adjourned  to 
G}  o'clock  in  tlie  evening. 

In  the  evening  the  Institute  was  addressed  by  Professor  J.  F. 
Eberhart,  of  Dixon;  and  Professor  A.  B.  Cummins,  of  Wenona. 

Thursday,  9  A.  M.  The  Institute  met  and  spent  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon  in  discusiing  a  method  of  teaching  the  different  branches 
of  Education  taught  in  our  common  schools,  and  the  importance  of  ele- 
vating the  standard  therein. 

In  the  evening  the  Institute  was  addressed  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Eberhart, 
of  Dixon ;  Mr.  D.  Gr.  Watts,  of  Peru,  and  others,  and  adjourned  to 
9  o'clock  A.  M.  Friday. 

Friday,  9  A.  M.  The  Institute  met,  and  after  a  short  address 
by  the  Bev.  Charles  Cross,  the  Committee  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitu- 
tion, made  its  report. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  to  receive  the  report  and  discharge  the 
committee. 

The  constitution  was  then  adopted,  and  permanent  officers  elected  as 
follows  :  —  Rev.  Charles  Cross  was  elected  President ;  D.  G.  Watts, 
Vice-President ;  John  P.  Hayes,  Secretary ;  Charles  Booth,  Treasurer ; 
Charles  Cross,  A.  B.  Cummins,  Mrs  Julia  Pulsifer,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Burns,   and  Clarissa  Ware,   Executive  Committee. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  when  we  adjourn  we  adjourn  to  the  first 
Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  April  next,  at  such  place  as  the 
Executive  Committee  may  appoint. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Eberhart,  of  Dixon,  then  gave  some  instructions  in  the 
manner  of  teaching  orthography,  and  was  followed  by  Professor 
Cummins,  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Cross  then  followed  in  some  re- 
marks on  the  importance  of  common  schools  in  this  county,  and  point- 
ed out  some  of  the  errors  in  the  practice  in  regard  to  them.  Adjourn- 
ed to  62-  o'clock  p.  M. 

Institute  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Professor  Cummins  address- 
ed the  Institute  on  the  location  and  construction  of  school-houses ;  and 
urged  upon  parents,  in  addition  to  procuring  good  houses,  teachers  and 
apparatus,  to  encourage  schools  by  visiting  them.  He  also  gave  some 
specimei'is  of  reading. 

Mr.  Crawford,  of  Magnolia,  read  an  essay  upon  the  duties  and 
qualifications  of  teachers 

Professor  Eberhart  then  gave  an  address  on  the  subject  of  Natural 
Science,  and  particularly  that  of  Meteorology;  and  entertained  a 
very  large  audience  until  a  late  hour.  The  following  among  other 
resolutions  were  then  passed  : 
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Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  'lUinoia  Teacher'  as  one  of  the  very 
best 'educational  journals  in  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  this  Institute  return  its  thanks  to  Professors  Eberhart 
and  others,  for  the  deep  interest  they  have  manifested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Education  in  this  County, — the  establishment  of  a  '■  Teachers' 
Institute'  in  our  midst,  and  the  many  instructive  lectures  on  scientific 
subjects.  May  heaven's  choicest  blessinii;s  follow  in  their  wake  as  long 
as  there  is  a  child  to  educate,  or  a  parent  to  instruct.     Adjourned. 

CHARLES  CROSS,  President. 

J.  P.  Hayes,  Secretary. 


JO    DAVIESS    COUNTY    INSTITUTE. 


The  Jo  Daviess  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  semi-annual  ses- 
sion at  Elizabeth,  commencing  on  Monday,  October  27th,  and  closing 
on  Friday.  The  Institute  was  ably  conducted  by  Professor  Pickard, 
Principal  of  Platville  Academy. 

On  opening,  Professor  Pickard  was  elected  President,  and  John 
McHugh  Secretary.  The  following  committees  were  chosen  :  —  On 
Hatters  of  Interest,  J.  C.  Thomas,  S.  E.  Weston,  and  E.  Hamilton; 
on  Errors,  J.  H.  WoodruflF,  C.  Gallaher,  and  Miss  IMahon ;  on  Resolu- 
tions, G.  W.  Pepoou,  M.  Orvis,  and  j\Iary  E.  Pepoon.  The  following 
Frof/ramme  was  submitted  by  Professor  Pickard,  and  adopted  by  the 
Institute : — 

Morning.  —  Frcm  9  to  9:10,  Singing  and  Prayer;  9:10  to  9:15, 
Expression  of  Sentiments,  etc.;  9:15  to  10,  Mental  Arithmetic ;  10  to 
10:45,  Grammar;  10:45  to  11,  Composition,  Writing;  11  to  11:15, 
Recess;  11:15  to  12,  Elocutionary  Drill. 

Afternoon. — From  1:80  to  2:.30,  Practical  Arithmetic;  2:30  to 
a:30.  Geography;  3:30  to  3:45,  Recess;  3:45  to  4:30,- Reading. 

Thus  the  Institute  assumed  the  character  of  a  School,  the  Teachers 
becoming  pupils,  and  Professor  Pickard  Instructor. 

To  secure  j^rompt iiess  in  attendance,  Professor  Pickard  '  called  the 
roll'  at  the  commencement  of  both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions, 
taking  the  names  of  absentees;  and  those  who  could  not  give  a  reason- 
able excuse  were  reported  to  the  Institute  before  final  adjournment. 

The  '  expression  of  sentiments  and  answering  of  questions  '  were  truly 
delightful  exercises.  The  former  consisted  in  the  utterance  of  some 
golden  thoughts,  either  original  or  selected,  as,  '  What  you  ought  to 
do,  resolve  to  do ;  what  you  resolve  to  do,  do ' :  and,  *  True  politeness 
is  love  manifested  in  an  easy,  graceful  and  winning  manner' ;  the  lat- 
ter in  answering  such  miscellaneous  questions  as,  having  been  previous- 
ly laid  on  the  table  in  writing,  were  read  by  the  President. 
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During  the  time  devoted  to  Mental  Arithmetic,  two  or  more  teach- 
ers wore^rcijuircd  successively  to  take  charge  of  the  rest,  presenting 
practically  their  own  method  of  conducting  the  Recitation;  so  that 
durin"  the  week  many  different  methods  were  under  consideration, 
among  which  wore  the  following : 

First.  The  teacher  reads  the  problem,  calls  upon  a  scholar,  who 
rises,  repeats  the  problem  and  solves  it.  If  a  mistake  is  made,  those 
observing  it  instantly  rise.  If  any  remain  seated,  the  teacher  calls 
upon  thcTone  standing  who  has  the  best  chance  to  '  go  up ' ;  he  solves 
it  and  takes  his  place"  Those  seated  then  rise.  All  are  now  standing. 
The  teacher  reads  the  second  question.  If  the  scholar  called  upon 
fails,  those  noticing  the  failure  immediately  sit,  etc. 

Second.  This  method  permits  the  scholar  to  analyze  the  question 
without  interruption  ;  then  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  analysis 
rise,  and  remain  standing  until  a  satisfactory  is  given. 
.  Third.  The  class  is  seated.  The  teacher  reads  a  question,  and 
after  a  moment  passes  gives  a  signal  agreed  upon  (perhaps  tapping  the 
desk  with  a  pencil )  which  says,  '  those  who  are  not  satisfied  they  can 
solve  the  question  readily,  will  rise  instantly ; '  if  any  rise,  the  one 
having  the  best  opportunity  to  go  up,  or  perchance  the  one  who  is  pay- 
ing the  least  attention,  is  called  upon.  The  question  solved,  and  places 
taken,  all  are  again  seated,  when  the  second  question  is  read.  This  is 
called  '  The  head  or  heel  principle.' 

Fourth.  One  scholar  begins  a  question,  another  continues,  and  per- 
haps another  finishes  it;  —  the  inattentive  generally  callled  upon. 

Professor  Pickard  illustrated  his  method  of  teaching  Grammar  to  a 
commencing  class.  It  abounds  in  diagrams.  Those  diagrams  are 
formed  before  the  class.  He  takes  Nature's  order.  He  arouses  the 
in(|uiry  ot  his  pupils  to  determine  the  use  of  this  or  that,  and  then 
assigns  a  corresponding  name,  at  the  same  time  addressing  the  mind 
through  the  eye  dimj ramaticaUy . 

The  following  diagrams  are  examples : — 
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Slips  of  priper  and  pencils  were  distributed,  and  so  many  minutes 
|;iveu  in  which  to  write  a  composition — subject  some  times  optional, 
and  at  other  times  announced  on  the  black-board.  The  compositions 
were  then  collected  and  a  gentleman  and  lady  chosen  to  read  them 
publicly,  making  necessary  criticisms.  On  one  occasion  the  following 
pithy  paragraph  was  read  : 

"  Institutes  are  parties  of  pleasure,  in  which  each  furnishes  a  part  of 
the  cake  eaten.  One  brings  the  milk  of  human  kindness;  another  the 
flour  of  solid  attainments  ;  another  the  sugar  of  pleasant  words  ;  anoth- 
er the  spice  of  wit ;  and  another  the  eggs  of  hearty  counsel.  There  is 
enough  for  each  to  eat,  and  a  little  left  to  carry  home  to  the  children." 

A  portion  of  each  recess  was  amusingly  spent  in  calisthenic  exercises, 
a  matter  too  much  neglected  in  our  schools. 

The  Elocutionary  Drill  was  no  sham  aifair.  Instead  of  commencing 
with  the  recital  of  noisy  declamation  or  colloquy,  he  began  at  the  foun- 
dation, analyzing  the  organs  of  .speech,  practically  showing  their  cor- 
respondent development. '  The  elem-entary  sound.s  of  the  language  were 
repeatedly  uttered,  singly  and  in  their  most  diiiicult  combinations. 
The  compass  and  modulations  of  the  voice  received  special  attention, 
thereby  paving  the  way  to  the  appropriate  expressions  of  the  respective 
passions  of  the  ]nind. 

Profe.ssor  Pickavd  remarked  that  his  explanations  in  Written  Arith- 
metic supposed  a  thoroup-h  acijuaintance  with  3Iental  Arithmetic.  In 
teaching  a  principle  he  first  presented  the  r/enus,  and  then  the  several 
fspccie.H  under  it.  For  example,  in  unfolding  Addition  he  taught  the 
generic  principle  in  a  few  brief  rule."^. 
48 
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First.     Like  must  be  added  to  like. 

Second.     Like  must  be  placed  under  like. 

Third.     Find  the  sum  of  like  numbers  or  quantities  separately. 

Fourth.  Clian_i];o  the  denomination  into  the  next  higher  if  there  be 
onoucrh  or  more  than  enough  to  make  one  of  the  next  higher,  and  place 
the  remainder,  if  any,  under  the  denomination  changed. 

Having  the  generic  principle,  he  showed  its  special  application — first, 
to  simple  addition ;  secondly,  to  compound  addition ;  thirdly,  to  frac- 
tional addition.     And  so  on  with  the  fundamental  rules. 

In  Geography  map-drawinj  occupieel  a  prominent  place.  Professor 
Pickard  regarded  '  choosing  sides '  an  efficient  means  of  waking  up  and 
bustaining  an  interest  in  the  class. 

Heading,  with  Professor  Pickard,  was  an  extended  application  of  the 
principles  developed  in  the  '  Elocutionary  Drill.'  The  'pauses'  were 
thought  to  indicate  grammatical  rather  than  rhetorical  relations.  The 
sense  alone  could  determine  the  mariner  of  reading.  Heading  was 
talking  from  the  hook. 

Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  were  occupied  by  extra 
se3.siou3.  On  Monday  evening  Professor  Pickard  delivered  an  excellent 
address  on  the  'Trials  of  Teachers,'  after  which  a  discussion  was  held 
on  the  '  Personal  Habits  of  Teachers.'  Remarks  were  made  by  Dr. 
Little,  Hev.  Gire,  and  others. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  J.  H.  Woodruff  read  a  short  essay  on  the 
'  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers.'  J.  0.  Thomas  then  presented 
the  claims  of  '  Phonography,'  which  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  question  '  How  is  order  best  secured  in  school?' 

On  Thursday  evening,  Professor  Pickard  delivered  an  able  Astron- 
omical lecture.  A  discussion  was  then  had  on  the  question  '  How  can 
punctuality  of  attendance  best  be  secured?'  Ptemarks  were  made  by 
Mr.  Ford,  County  School  Commissioner;  also  by  the  Honorable  C  B. 
Denio,  of  Galena. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  the  Committees  on  '  Matters  of  Interest '  and 
*  Resolutions  '  reported.     The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Firft, — That  wa  will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  become  intellectually  and 
mornlly  (luttlified  to  meet  with  fidelity  the  duties  which  our  relations  as  educators 
of  the  youu^'  enjoin  upon  u.s. 

Second, — That  Teachers^  fnstitutes,  properly  conducted,  are  very  great  aids  in 
a<'(iuirii)g  those  qualifications. 

Third. — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Institute  an  annual  session  of  two  weeks  ia 
bettor  than  a  semi-annual  session  of  one  week. 

Fourth,— Thut  we  return  our  heart-felt  thanks  to  Professor  Pickard,  for  the 
skillful  manner  in  whi(.'h  he  has  conducted  the  present  session  of  the  Institute. 

Fifth,— That  wo  feel  under  oblif;ations  to  the  citizens  of  Elizabeth  for  their  hos- 
pitality, and  return  them  cur  sincere  thanks. 

Sixth.— Thnt  the  proceedings  of  the  present  session  of  the  Institute  be  prepared 
for  publication,  and  forwarded  to  the  Illinois  Teacher  and  Northwestern  Gazette. 

_  The  Institute  was  tlaen  briefly  addressed  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioner and  others,  and  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  their  re-elected 
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committee,   con^istiiig  of   Messrs.   Woodward,    of    Galena,    Ford,    of 
Warren,  and  Nye,  of  Elizabeth. 

Imniedi;itely  after  adjournment  tlie  noble  edifice  in  whicli  the  Insti- 
tute had  held  its  session,  was  dedicated  to  school  purposes ;  Professor 
Pickard  delivering  the  dedicatory  address. 

J.  C.  THOMAS,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  'Matters  of  Interest.' 

Galena,  November  15,  1856. 


FULTON     COUNTY    TEA  GHEES'     INSTITUTE 


Wk  speak  from  personal  observation  when  we  say  that  tho  Institute  at 
Cuba  was  remarkably  enthusiastic.  Teachers  went  to  Cuba  with  the 
detei'miuation  of  staying  but  a  day  or  two  days  at  most,  and  yet 
when  Saturday  noon  came  these  same  teachers  were  still  there,  and 
unwilling  to  go.  Mr.  W.  H.  Haskell,  of  Canton,  the  master-spirit  of 
this  County,  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  but  above  all  a  live  man,  delivered 
the  opening  address  and  took  the  general  charge  of  the  exercises.  He 
was  ably  seconded  by  Professor  Hermance,  H.  0.  Cooper,  C.  M. 
Leland,  P.  D.  Platteiiburg,  C.  L.  Allen,  J.  B.   Griffith  and  others. 

We  give  the  Secretaries'  Report  of  '  Tuesday '  as  a  sample  of  the 
exercises. 

Tuesday,  Si  o'clock,  a.  m.— The  first  thing  in  order  on  the  pro- 
gramme being  Reading,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  the  leader  in  that  branch, 
not  being  present,  C.  M.  Leland  acted  as  substitute.  After  a  short 
recess,  which  was  spiced  with  music  by  Professor  Little  and  lady,  the 
subject  of  Grammar  was  taken  wp,  under  the  leadership  of  P.  D. 
Plattenburg,  which  was  continued  till  noon.    • 

1^  o'clock,  p.  m. — 'Arithmetic  being  next  in  order,  the  class  was 
put  under  the  leadership  of  H.  0.  Cooper  j  after  which  occurred 
another  short  recess,  spiced  with  music  as  before;  when  the  subject  of 
Geography  was  brought  up,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Miraba 
Stanton.  By  request  of  the  President,  C.  M.  Leland  explained  his 
method  of  teaching  Geography.  Professor  Hermance  followed  with 
some  appropriate  questions  on  the  subject  under  discus,sion, 

7  o'clock,  p.  m. — Vocal  and  instrumental  music  by  Professor 
Little  and  others.  The  instrument  was  furnished  the  Institute  by 
A.  G.  Little,  of  Liverpool.  The  Institute  then  listened  to  a  recitation 
by  C.  L.  Allen,  and  afterwards  to  the  address  of  the  President,  W.  H. 
Haskell.  The  subject  of  common  schools — parent,  teacher  and  pupil — 
was  treated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  times,  the  occasion,  and  the 
Comissioner.  Professor  Allen  again  entertained  the  Institute  by  his 
master  recitation — '*  The  Devil  and  the  Grogseller." 
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On  motion  of  H.  0.  Cooper,  a  fummittue  of  three  was  elected  to' 
draft  a  series  of  resolutions. 

''  The  Institute  was  organized  in  February  last.  President,  Haskell ; 
Vice-Presidents,  Hermanco  and  Cooper ;  Secretaries,  Cyrus  Bocock  and 
J.  B.  Grifiith.  The  Officers  constitute  what  is  called  an  Executive' 
Board.  There  were  present  at  the  organization  sixty-five  teachers,  and 
at  the  first  session  of  the  Institute  one  hundred  and  one  members,  of 
whom  forty-two  were  male  and  fifty-nine  female  teachers.  Through 
the  entire  session  unlimited  attention  and  enthusiasm  were  shown  by 
the  members, — each  seemed  to  vie  with  the  other  in  devotion  to  the 
objects  of  their  association;  all  were  inspired  with  new  zeal;  and  the 
great  responsibility  of  the  profession  was  from  time  to  time  urged  upon 
their  attention,  by  lectures  and  debates.  During  the  evening  sessions 
the  house  was  literally  *  packed  ' — in  short,  the  benefits  of  our  first 
regular  session  will  long  be  felt,  wherever  the  influence  of  its  attend- 
ants may  extend." 

W.  H.  Haskell  is  President,  and  Cyrus  Bocock  and  J.  B.  Griffith- 
are  Secretaries. 


M  o  L  E  A  N  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE 


TiiE  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  McLean  County  Teachers'  Institute 
commenced  its  session  in  Bloomington  on  Tuesday,  December  2,  1856. 
The  programme  of  daily  exercises  was  as  follows  : 

Forenoon — 9  o'clock.  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  P.  Atkinson  teach- 
er; 10,  Orthography  and  Reading,  E.  S.  McCIellan  teacher;  11,  Re- 
port and  Discussion. 

Apteunoon — 1  o'clock,  Exercises  in  Penmanship,  G.  C.  Whitelock 
teacher;  1^,  Geography,  P.  C.  W.  Lyman  teacher;  2,  Grammar,  E. 
P.  Clark  teacher;  3,  Algebra,  J.  W.  Chalfant  teacher;  Si,  Philoso- 
phy, Dr.  Wm.  Hatch,  teacher;    4,  Report  and  Discussion. 

Li  the  evening.  Lecture  and  Discussion. 

The  Reports  and  Lectures  were  on  the  following  subjects :  Tuesday 
«yeniug  a  Lecture  on  Mental  Discipline,  P.  Atkinson.  Wednesday,  11 
o'clock  A.M.,  a  Report  on  Drawing,  Miss  H.  Parsons;  at  4  o'clock  p. 
M.,  a  Report  on  School  Government,  Dr.  Wm.  Hatch;  in  the  evening, 
a  Lecture  on  Physiology,  Dr.  E.  R.  Roe.  Thursday,  11  o'clock  A.M., 
a  Report  on  :\Iu.>iic,  Miss  M.  Brind;  at  4  o'clock  p.m.,  a  Report  on 
Moral  Discipline,  P.  Atkinson;  in  the  evening,  a  Lecture  on  Grammar, 
C.  P.  Mcrriman.  Friday,  11  o'clock  A.M.,,  a  Report  on  Botany,  Miss 
S.  A.  E.  Walton;  in  the  evening,  an  Addrcsp  by  C.  E.  Hovey.  The 
Reports  and  Lectures  were  excellent. 
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Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  this  Institute  would  recommend  to  school  directors  to  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  frequent  changes  of  teachers. 

Resolved,  That  uniformity  of  textbooks  is  indispensably  necessary  in  order  to 
teach  successfully. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  want  of  qualified  teachers  in  our  own  State  demands 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School. 

D.  WILKINS,  President. 
E.  S.  McClellan,  Secretary. 


KANKAKEE    TEACHERS'    INSTITUTE 


Tuesday,  October  28,  1856.  ) 
2^  o'clock,  p.  M.  J 

After  appropriate  remarks  from  C.  R.  Starr,  Esquire,  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  Professor  Eberhart,  the  meeting  was  organized  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Chairman  and  Secretary. 

The  following  names  were  enrolled  : 

J.  F.  Eberhart,  Dixon;  C.  R.  Starr,  J.  Barnett,  H.  C.  Paddcok, 
Julia  Leas,  William  Hawkins,  Lovina  Strong,  Julia  Sadd,  B.  D. 
Alden,  N.  E.  Peck,  Shepard  P.  Smith,  Kankakee  City;  M.  M.  Wood- 
ward, Essex;  P.  H.  Seager,  Hannah  Curtis,  Yellowhead;  N.  T.  White, 
Sumner;  Edward  Vanharen,  Bourbonnais ;  N.  Bryant,  Momence; 
Helen  M.  Ingalls,  Elizabeth  Dudley,  W.  A.  Peek,  Huldah  A.  Tyler, 
Anna  M.  Sym,  C.  M.  D.  Barnett,  Renda  Strong,  Emily  Hawkins, 
Albert  Hawkins,   W.  H.  Smith,   Kankakee  City. 

After  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  a  permanent  organization  was 
effected  by  the  election  of  Charles  R.  Starr,  President ;  N.  Bryant, 
P.  H.  Seager,  M.  M.  Woodward,  G.  W.  Schoby  and  B.  D.  Alden, 
Vice-Presidents ;  J.  Barnett,  Secretary ;  W.  H.  Smith,  Treasurer. 

We  learn  from  Professor  Eberhart,  who  was  present  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Institute,  that  a  right  spirit  pervaded  the  teachers 
of  this  stirring  little  county.  The  interest  gradually  increased,  and 
found  its  maximum  at  the  hour  of  adjournment  on  Saturday.  Some 
excellent  resolutions  vfere  adopted,  whereupon  the  Institute,  after 
having  spent  a  week  pleasantly  and  profitably,  adjourned  for  six 
months. 
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Special  Notice. — The  next  number  will  close  tte  present  volume 
of  the  Teacher.  All  who  wish  to  continue  subscribers  should  immedi- 
ately renew  their  subscriptions.     \_See  second  page  of  cover. '\ 

'  Professor  '. — The  use  of  this  title  has  become  bo  common  and  in- 
discriminate among  us  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  questionable 
compliment.  It  smacks  of  quackery.  The  title  should  be  given  only 
to  regularly-appointed  officers  of  bona  fide  colleges.  What,  then,  is 
meant  by  prefixing  it  to  the  name  of  almost  every  one  who  may  chance 
to  figure  in  an  Institute  ?  Are  all  these  professors  in  colleges  ?  If  not 
they  are  hogus  professors.  Would  not  good  taste,  as  well  as  good  sense, 
banish  all  '  bogus  professors '  ?  A  little  reflection  will  set  this  matter 
right. 

'  Vox  ov  IT  ? ' — The  Roch  Island  Argus,  in  a  recent  issue,  is  deliv- 
ered of  a  witticism.     Here  it  is  : 

Worse  than  Egypt. — There  is  a  monthly  magazine  published  at  Peoria,  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  common  schools,  and  it  is  called  The  Teacher.  It  publish- 
es what  it  calls  a  list  of  school-teachers,  and  the  only  one  named  in  this  county  is 
George  W.  Pleasants !  Such  statistics  are  almost  equal  to  those  manufactured  by 
the  black  republicans  about  southern  Illinois.  By  the  way,  George,  what  time 
does  school • let  out ' ? 

Whew !  what  astuteness !  George,  when  school  '  takes  up '  flog 
that  fellow. 

P.S. — One  reason  is  given  why  Esquire  Pleasants  is  entitled  to 
appear  in  the  '  list  of  school-teachers '  —  he  takes  three  copies  of  the 
Teacher ;  not  one-third  as  good  a  reason  could  be  given  in  favor  of  any 
other  individual  in  that  ilk  two  months  ago. 

P. P.S. — The  only  reason  we  can  give  the  Argtis  man  why  his  coun- 
ty is  *  worse  than  Egypt'  is  that  it  does  n't  take  so  many  copies  of  the 
Teacher. 

P.P.P.S. — Will  the  Argus  man,  who  is  so  chagrined  at  the  meagre 
show  his  county  makes  in  '  a  list  of  school-teachers',  and  who  is  like- 
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wise  SO  shocked  at  our  statistics,  re-read  the  heading  of  the  '  Direct- 
ory' ?     It  will  enlightea  him. 

'  For  the  Teacher.' — Several  of  our  cotemporaries  disfigure  their 
pages  with  this  sentence,  fearing,  it  may  be,  that  due  credit  will  not 
be  given.  We  have  heretofore  regarded  the  practice  as  useless,  and 
quite  harmless,  except  so  far  as  it  militates  against  good  taste ;  but  of 
late  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  it  may  have  its  uses.  For  instance : 
Ijrother  McMynn,  of  the  Wisconshi  Journal  of  Education,  copies  from 
us  a  'Boarding  'Round'  Rhyme,  and  not  knowing  to  whom  to  give 
credit('For  the  Teacher'  is  never  used  in  the  Illinois  Teacher),  cred- 
its no  one.  Brother  Atkinson,  of  the  3fassachusetts  Teacher,  copres 
from  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  this  same  poem  and  credits 
it  to  that  journal.  The  rhyme  in  question  was  written  for  the  Illinois 
Teacher,  as  are  all  uncredited  articles  in  our  pages ;  but  by  some  ho- 
cus-pocus it  becomes  our  neighbor's.  This  is,  of  course,  a  mistake; 
and  we  mention  it  only  to  show  that,  much  as  we  dislike  the  looks  of  a 
guide-board  suspended  over  an  article,  it  may  have  its  uses. 

The  McLean  County  Teachers'  Institute  passed  off  finely,  and 
although  rather  thinly  attended,  was  none  the  less  useful.  D.  WiL- 
KINS,  Esquire,  presided  with  his  usual  urbanity,  and  kept  all  '  right 
side  up  with  care',  notwithstanding  sundry  debates  on  School-Gov- 
ernment so  provoked  the  zeal  of  the  members  that  they  all  essayed 
to  speak  at  once.  The  particular  point  raised  was  this  :  Should  corpo- 
real punishment  in  any  case  be  inflicted  upon  females  ?  One  experi- 
enced professor,  with  a  gallantry  worthy  a  knight  of  the  olden  time, 
enthusiastically  espoused  the  negative.  This  relic  of  feudal  barbarism 
should  be  banished.  In  the  Year  of  Grace  1856,  in  the  blaze  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  it  is  too  late  seriously  to  propose  to  flog  females. 
He  was  shocked  at  the  popular  applause  given  to  the  recital  of  a  case 
of  female  punishment.  On  the  other  side  combatants  were  more  nu- 
merous if  not  as  gallant.  They  vigorously  contended  that  if  it  was 
right  in  any  case  to  punish  boys,  it  was  right  in  like  cases  to  punish 
girls.  They  objected  to  invidious  discriminations,  and,  being  in  the 
majority,  had  the  resolution  all  their  own  way.  We  had  not  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  the  Addresses  of  Messrs.  Merriman,  Roe,  and  Atkin- 
son. 

Honorable  W.  H.  Powell,  Superintendent-elect  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, will  attend  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Chicago. 
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Where  the  Subscribers  for  the  '  Teacher  '  are,  and  How 
j^^>;y. — "Wo  give  below  the  circulation  of  the  Teaclier,  and  ■where  it 
circulates.  It  will  be  seen  that  Bureau  County  takes  a  greater  number 
of  copies  than  any  other  County  in  the  State.  Peoria  is  close  to  her, 
and  Whitesides  close  to  Peoria.  Out  of  the  State,  New  York  stands 
first,  Ohio  second,  Massachusetts  third. 

Number  of  Subscribers  in  each  County  in  Illinois  : 


Bureau, 

250 

Putnam, 

9 

Boone, 

Peoria 

230 

Adams, 

9 

Randolph, 

Whitesides, 

129 

Logan, 

8 

Crawford, 

Lee, 

55 

Franklin, 

8 

Pulaski, 

Jo  Daviess, 

53 

Du  Page 

7 

Jersey, 

Fulton, 

53 

Jackson, 

7 

Mason, 

Cook, 

35 

Pike, 

6 

Clarke, 

Tazewell, 

34 

Edgar, 

6 

Hamilton, 

St  Clair, 

30 

Henry, 

6 

Grundy, 

Winnebago, 

29 

Washington, 

6 

Jefferson, 

Woodford, 

29 

Rock  Island, 

5 

Wayne, 

La  Salle, 

27 

Kendall, 

5 

Brown, 

0 

Knox, 

23 

Union, 

5 

Calhoun, 

0 

McLean, 

20 

Greene, 

5 

Christian, 

0 

Ogle, 

20 

Pope, 

4 

Cumberland, 

0 

Warren, 

19 

Macon, 

4 

Edwards, 

0 

McHenry, 

19 

Stephenson, 

4 

Effingham, 

0 

Morgan, 

18 

Champaign, 

4 

Iroquois, 

0 

Gallatin, 

17 

Coles, 

4 

Jasper, 

0 

Marshall, 

17 

Lake, 

3 

Johnson, 

0 

Will, 

15 

Fayette, 

3 

Livingston, 

0 

Monroe, 

15 

Henderson, 

3 

Massac, 

0 

Sangamon, 

15 

De  Kalb, 

3 

Houltrie, 

0 

Madison, 

14 

Perry, 

3 

Piatt, 

0 

Kane, 

13 

Clinton, 

3 

Richland, 

0 

Kankakee, 

13 

Bond, 

3 

Saline, 

0 

Macoupin, 

12 

McDonough, 

3 

Shelby, 

0 

De  Witt, 

10 

Marion, 

3 

Vermilion, 

0 

Menard, 

9 

Cass, 

3 

Wabash, 

0 

Williamson, 

9 

Scott, 

2 

White, 

0 

Stark, 

9 

Montgomery, 

2 

Hancock, 

0 

Schuyler, 

9 

Alexander, 

2 

Mercer, 

9 

Hardin, 

2 

11 

Carroll, 

9 

Lawrence, 

2 

1268 

152 

1268 

Subscribers  in  other  States 

New  York,  24    Connecticut, 

Ohio,  14 

Massachusetts,  12 

Missouri,  8 

Wisconsin,  7 

Pennsylvania,  5 

Iowa,  5 


Indiana, 
Michigan, 
New  Jersey, 
Vermont, 

Minnesota  Territory, 
Rhode  Island, 


75 


152 


2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 

22 


Total  i<the  State,      1431 

District  of  Columbia,      2 
Arkansas,  1 

Kentucky,  1 

4 
75 
22 

Total  in  other  States,   101 
Exchanges,  230 

State  of  Illinois,         1431 


Grand  Total, 
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Of  course,  every  body  and  '  the  rest'  of  Suckerdom  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  attend  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Chicago,  on 
the  twenty -second,  twenty-third,  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  of  this 
month.  A  tolerably  wise  determination,  we  take  if.  Railroads  carry 
for  half-fare,  and  the  Chicagoans  will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  they 
are  not  permitted  to  exhibit  their  hospitality. 

Please  read  carefully  J.  H  Rolfe's  advertisement  of  PcUon's  Out- 
line  Maps,  and  then  order  a  set  for  your  school.  They  are  the  best  in 
use. 

We  here  present  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  with  a  letter  from  South- 
ern Illinois.  A  good  spirit,  we  believe,  animates  all  that  region  of 
country : 

JoNESBORO,  November  15,  1856. 

C.  E.  HovEY,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  I  should  be  happy  to  prepare  an  essay  ou  the 
topic  you  suggest,  viz..  Who  should  be  Teachers  ?  but  our  little  child  Cthe  only 
one  living,  we  have  two  in  heaven)  has  been  iil  for  five  weeks,  hanging  poised,  as 
it  were,  between  life  and  death.  I  will  write  something,  if  practicable,  that  may 
do  a  little  good  for  the  glorious  cause  of  education,  but  I  will  not  make  a  promise, 
for  fear  I  may  not  fulfill  it ;  therefore  do  n't  depend  on  me,  for  'disappointment  is 
,the  only  certainty  of  life '.  Even  if  two  essays  should  be  presented,  I  trust  no 
harm  would  result. 

Where  are  Mr.  Powell  and  Professor  Wright  ?  They  both  wrote  me  that  they 
-would  again  visit  '  Egypt ',  and  we  will  '  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not ' 
with  us  '  yet  once  again '.  We  are  anxious  to  organize  several  Associations,  and 
we  want  the  counsel  and  advice  of  long-tried  men.  I  have  been  in  the  State  but 
one  year,  but  I  have,  during  that  time  even,  witnessed  great  changes  in  South  Illi- 
nois. The  people  in  this  region  are  commanding  the  vei-y  best  class  of  teachers. 
Professor  Wright  informed  me  that  teachers  are  paid  much  better  wages,  are  re- 
ceiving larger  salaries,  here  than  in  the  North.  Please  make  a  note  of  this  fact  in 
the  Teacher.  Wages  from  thirty  to  sixty  dollars  per  month.  We  have  already 
some  superior  teachers ;  we  want '  more  of  the  same  sort '.  We  are  satisfied  that 
if  persons  here  would  make  teaching  their  profession,  they  could,  with  prudence 
and  economy,  earn  a  good  living — even  save  money  —  and  not  be  forced  at  last  to 
make  a  will  similar  to  that  of  the  famous  French  wit  Francis  Kabelais:  "I  owe 
much ;  I  have  nothing ;  I  leave  the  rest  to  the  poor." 

I  am  constantly  employed  in  preaching  the  gospel,  in  raising  money  for  building 
chui'ches,  and  in  attending  to  the  appropriate  duties  of  my  profession  ;  but  '  edu- 
cation is  the  handmaid  of  religion ',  and  I  would  not  give  much  for  religion  without 
education,  nor  much  for  education  without  religion,  for 

"  How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art. 
Save  when  it  guides  the  life  and  mends  the  heart." 

Our  church,  the  Presbyterian,  has  not  hereto.fore  done  a  great  deal  for  South  Il- 
linois, but  now  we  are  erecting  some  dozen  churcliee,  and  we  expect  to  commence 
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our  iiiHtitutidii  at  Carbondale,  Jackson  county,  in  the  spring.  For  this  institution 
the  citizens  have  already  donated  nearly  one  thousand  acres  of  valuable  land — 
nioHt  of  it  l)i'inK  '"  1"'^  "•^'"'  the  villaj,'p  —  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  cash  sub- 
Hcription.  There  are  now  in  Carbondale  two  excellent  school-houses,  both  new 
and  well  built,  sujjplied  with  first-class  teachers,  school-apparatus,  Vtc.  Is  not  this 
doiiit;  well  for  a  villajje  but  two  or  three  years  of  age  ?  The  Methodists  are  building 
a  eliurch  there ;  the  Presbyterians  will  erect  one  next  summer.  Surely,  at  this 
rate,  the  censure,  the  contempt,  that  has  been  heaped  upon  'Egypt'  will  soon  be 
turned  to  respect,  to  praise. 

''  Mird,  mind  alone. 
Hath  light,  and  hope,  and  life,  and  power." 

These  things  encourage  us  to  '  defy  the  opposing  world  ',  and  '  bear  bravely  on ' 
till  '  Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done  '  w  ell  is  recorded  on  our  tomb-stone. 

"  'T  is  infamy  to  die  and  not  be  missed. 
A  setting  sun 
Should  leave  a  track  of  glory  in  the  skies." 

Yours  truly,  W.  S.  Post. 

P.S. — One  of  the  very  best  men  in  South  Illinois,  the  President  of  our  Educa- 
tional Association,  Colonel  Dougherty,  is  elected  to  the  Legislature.  w.s.p. 

Freeport. — My  next  visit  was  to  Freeport,  friend  Freeman  is  waging  a  contest 
against  ignorance  in  gtiod  earaest.  His  school  is  now  thoroughly  organized  under 
the  best  of  discipline,  and  he,  as  a  good  General,  knows  how  to  lead  his  pupils  on 
to  victory.  In  the  Union  Building  there  are  three  depai-tments,  in  which  are 
employed  three  competent  and  efficient  teachers.  Besides  this,  there  are  five 
Ward  Schools,  with  regular  graduates  at  their  head  as  teachers,  from  our  eastern 
or  western  Seminaries.  Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  about  eight  hundred. 
William  Biu-kley,  Esfjuire,  is  the  man  above  all  others  I  have  found  in  the  State, 
a  bachelor  at  that,  (  I  hope  our  lady  teachers  will  not  notice  this  factj  who  is  the 
true  and  living  embodiment  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  School  Director.  Mr. 
Editor,  if  you  wish  to  see  the  living  reality  of  all  your  dreams  of  what  constitutes 
a  Director,  go  to  Freeport  and  while  away  a  few  hours  with  Mr.  Buckley ;  you  will 
be  satisfied.  These  schools  have  improved  very  much  since  last  spring.  Freeport 
is  doing  a  work  which  but  few  if  any  towns  are  doing  in  the  State.  d. 
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CriUendcn's  Treatises  on  Bookkeeping.     E.  C.  and  J.  Biddle.     Philadelphia. 

These  works  possess  more  than  ordinary  merit.  After  a  somewhat  careful  ex- 
nminatiou.  wo  are  satisfied  that  the  books  are  adapted  to  the  school-room,  and  will 
when  carefully  mastered,  make  accomplished  bookkeepers  and  accountants.  The' 
elementary  treatise  is  deserving  a  place  in  every  common  school  in  the  land. 
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Tfie  Means  and  Ends  of  Universal  Education.  By  Ii'a  Mayhcw,  A.  M.,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Michigan.  New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes 
and  Company. 

This  work,  originally  published  by  the  Harpers,  forms  now  a  part  of  the  School- 
Teachers'  Library.  Of  course  in  its  new  dress  and  new  company  it  will  retain  its 
old  friends,  and  make  a  host  of  new  ones. 

Illinois  School  Laws.  Edited  by  Haines,  with  the  sanction  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  published  at  Chicago. 

We  had  intended  to  notice  this  publication  before,  because  its  value  to  every 
man  in  Illinois  who  is  interested  in  free  schools  demanded  an  early  notice.  The 
burning  of  our  office,  however,  disarranged  matters,  and  it  was  forgotten.  Reader^ 
order  a  copy  at  once. 


OBITUAEY. 


Died  —  In  New  Orleans,  on  the  3d  of  November,  Oliver  Guernsey  Koots,^ 
eldest  son  of  B.  G.  Roots,  Esquire,  of  Tamaroa,  aged  20  years. 

'  Death  loves  a  shining  mark.' 

This  young  man  in  memory  and  mathematics  was  a  wonder.  He  could  repeat 
whole  pages  almost  from  a  single  perusal,  and  could  give  the  product  of  any  num- 
ber of  two  or  three  figures  by  any  other  number  of  two  or  three  figures  as  quickly 
and  as  easily  as  we  could  give  the  product  of  two  and  two.  His  power  over  figures 
approached  the  marvelous.    We  clip  the  following  history  from  an  exchange  : 

His  life,  though  short,  has  not  passed  away  without  leaving  its  impress  upon 
those  around  him.  Under  the  instruction  of  parents  who  skillfully  managed  the 
development  of  his  mind,  he  had  made  such  advancement  at  the  age  of  eight  years, 
that  he  was  admitted  into  his  father's  academy,  as  an  occasional  teacher  of  algebra. 
and  grammar.  Finishing  his  academic  course  with  his  father,  he  entered  St. 
Paul's  College,  at  Palmyra,  Missouri,  as  student-teacher — being  installed  tutor  of 
a  class  in  mathematics.  In  this  position  he  distinguished  himself,  exhibiting  au 
extraordinary  faculty  for  imparting  instruction. 

Leaving  college  while  yet  in  his  early  youth,  sporting  with  his  studies  as  if  they 
were  toys,  and  filled  with  the  romance  of  active  life,  he  immediately  threw  himself 
into  the  strife,  and  struggled  energetically  and  firmly.  In  the  vocation  of  teaching 
he  gave  strong  evidence  of  a  distinguished  and  usf^'ul  life.  Having  by  diligent  re- 
search, and  a  memory  disciplined  by  long  and  constant  practice,  acquired  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  with  the  sciences,  history,  and  geography  of  the  world,  he  often 
delivered  highly  instructive  lectures  upon  these  subjects,  evincing  an  acquaintance 
with  the  minute  details  seldom  acquired  by  any  person. 

Finding  his  health  gradually  give  way,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  parents,  last  month, 
and  started  for  the  South.  Arriving  at  New  Orleans,  he  sought  and  obtained  the 
situation  of  principal  teacher  in  the  public  school  of  Carrollton,  a  village  a  short 
distance  from  the  city.     But  death  interposed,  and  he  failed  to  assume  his  charge. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  career  of  this  youthful  man. 


€ommcrrial  aub  iMatl)cmatical  SustituU. 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS. 

Edlahlish*^  in  June,  1^5.'.,  for  inilividual  instruction  in  Double-Entry  Book-Keep- 
ing,  Mercantile  Writing,  Business  Arithmetic,  Higher  Mathematics,  etc. 


Sppnruti-  instruction  imparted  to  each  student  who  may  enter  at  anytime.  Each 
dititiiii-t  mfthod  of  Book-Koepinir,  cnibracini;  individual  and  partnership  acconnts, 
mercantile  and  manufacturing,  banking  and  exchange,  cuuimission  and  forwarding, 
Btcam-itoating  etc.,  is  taught  in  a  thorough  and  practical  manner.  Transactions 
are  verbally  given  to  the  students  as  they  actually  occur  in  a  well-regulated  count- 
ing rnoni.  This  method  of  instruction  discards  Text  Books  and  renders  students 
at  once  e.iual  to  practical  accountants.  By  studiously  applying  himself,  a  young 
man  of  ordinary  abilities  may  in  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  become  competent 
to  perform  tlii'"du1ies  of  any'counting-room  whatever,  and  merit  a  salary  of  from 
$5i!0  to  Ij!]  ,0(10  per  annum.'  Students  may  devote  so  much  of  the  day  and  evening 
as  mny  suit  their  convenience,  there  being  no  class  arrangement  to  fetter  their 
progress. 
^  TERMS. 

A  complete  course  of  instruction  in  book-keeping,  mercantile-writing, 
business  arithmetic,  [time  unlimited]  including  lecture  course  and 
diploma $30  00 

Ladies'  complete  course,  as  above, 20  00 

Tuition  must  in  all  cases  be  paid  in  advance.  Good  board  can  be  obtained  in 
private  families  at  from  $2,50  to  $3,00  per  week.  The  whole  expense  of  the  full 
Course,  including  Board,  Tuition,  Stationery,  etc.,  need  not  exceed  $60,00. 

Only  a  Common  School  Education  is  required  to  enter  this  Institute  with  suc- 
cess. '  Students  have  the  privilege  of  completing  their  course  at  pleasure,  or  of  re- 
viewing the  same  at  any  future  time  free  of  charge.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the 
pre-payment  syetem.  Over  One  hundred  and  fifty  students,  both  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, have  entered  this  school  for  the  full  course  since  its  commencement. 
Numbers  of  graduates  are  filling  responsible  situations  as  Clerks  and  Accountants 
in  this  and  other  cities.  Mr.  B.  may  assist  such  as  are  competent  in  obtaining  lu- 
crative business. 

To  those  in  tlie  neighboring  cities  and  towns  desirous  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
Business  Education,  Koekford  olfers  excellent  advantages :  being  noted  for  its 
moral,  educational  and  religious  influences,  and  as  one  of  the  most  healthy  and 
romantic  cities  in  the  West.  The  initiatory  couuting-rooms  are  spacious  and  well 
ventilated,  situated  in  a  most  eligible  block  and  commanding  a  splendid  scenic 
view.  They  are  furnished  in  elegant  stylo,  and  cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere. 
There  is  a  sepaiate  ai)artment  for  ladies.  There  is  also  a  reading-room,  with  an 
extensivi^  li'orary,  together  with  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Papers,  Magazines,  etc., 
from  all  parts  of'  the  country,  to  which  students  have  access  during  leisure  hours. 
Students  will  here  find  a  (juiet  pleasant  resort,  where  they  can  acquire  a  first-class 
business  education  for  one-half  the  usual  expense  in  larger  cities. 

Persons  wishing  further  information  as  to  the  merits  of  this  institution,  can  be 
fully  satisfied  by  sending  tiir  a  catalogue. 

The  whole  uiercuntile  community  have  indorsed  this  Institute  with  a  hearty 
good-will.  L.  W.  BURNHAM,  Principal  and  Proprietor. 

CLASSICAL  AND  MATIIEMATICAL  SCHOOL. 

R.  ROGERS.  A  M.,  will  open  this  School  for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Bank 
Block,  on  the  same  floor  with  Burnham's  Institute,  October  27th,  1856.  This 
Rchool  will  be  established  more  especially  for  instruction  in  the  languages  and 
hicher  niatiu-matics,  yet  the  common  English  branches  will  receive  their  due  share 
«f  attention.  Thi.s  arrangement  will  enable  students  to  prepare  in  both  schools, 
either  for  business  men,  teachers,  or  for  any  class  in  college.  Mr.  Rogers  will 
lake  the  Rupervision  of  a  few  pupils  in  his  family  on  reasonable  terms. 
(JP^  Tor  flirt  111' r  particulnr.x  apply  at  Buruham's  Institute. 
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Prospccliis  of  Voliiiiie  Tliird 1857. 

Thf  Third  Volume  of  the  IlUnois  Teacher  commences  with  the  l^ehruary  numbar. 
No  uame  will  be  entered  on  the  mail-book  until  the  receipt  of  the  subscription 
yr'u'o.  One  Dollar.  Old  subscribers  wishini);  to  continue  must  renew  their  sub- 
»crlpiions. 

Terms  for  Advertising  the  same  as  heretofore. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  hy  mail  at  our  risk.     Address 

C.  E.  HOVEY,  Peoria,  tli. 

The  following  m«y  serve  as  an  index  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  Teacher  ia 
belJ  by  the  Pn-ss. 

The  Mny  issue  of  this  excellent  monthly  contains  thirty-two  pages  (the  usual 
((iiaiitity)  of  very  su))cri()r  readiuii  matter.  The  Editors  table  is  spread  with  an 
interesting  variety,  and  ijives  evidence  that  the  master  of  ceremonies  in  that  de- 
part nimt  is  a  master  of  his  profession.  The  Tciiclicr  is  a  publication  of  which  the 
commnn  scliool  interest  of  our  State  may  be  justly  proud.  Its  mechanical  execu- 
tion too,  is  of  a  character  that  has  not  been  surpassed,  west  or  east. — Chicago  Dai- 
ly Times. 

We  have  but  now  laid  hands  on  our  Illinois  Teacher.  Every  body  was  praising 
it,  and  we  wisiied  to  do  so  too,  and  we  will,  by-and-by,  for  every  body  is  right 
for  once,  and  every  school-district  in  the  state  that  neglects  to  subscribe  will  suf- 
U'T  a  loss  that  we  will  not  stop  to  compute.  We  like  the  Teacher,  and  bid  it  good 
speed. — Prairie  Farmer. 

The  May  number  of  this  excellent  publication  is  on  our  table,  having  upon  its 
(ace  unmistakable  evidences  of  prosperity.  It  is  now  one  of  the  neatest  monthlies 
in  the  '(Ireat  West,'  and  it  should  i)P  patronized  by  every  lover  of  learning  from 
the  Lukes  to  Leeompt<m.  Itis  published  by  C.  E.  llovcy,  Esq.,  at  Peoria,  who 
may  well  feid  proud  of  the  work.     Naiioual' Flag,  (Blo<miington  ) 

Lii;lil  in  the  west  —  a  brilliant  dawn  advancinc;.  The  Illinois  Teacher  is  peer  to 
itH  coten>poraiies,  and  gives  encouraging  promise  of  its  future  usefulness.  We 
have  re\i.-wed  its  jia^i's  with  much  j)leasure,  and  though  somewhat  fearful  it  will 
aid  to  curtail  our  circulation  in  that  state,  we  nevertheless  tender  it  our  welcome, 
Snlut,  tgaUt*.  tt  f rater nitc.—N.  Y.    Teacher. 

Thin  magiuiae  would  b«  an  ornamcut  to  any  center-table  in  Illinois. 

Chicago  Daily  Tribunt 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF 

SCHOOL.    GEOGRAPHIES, 

fUIiUSIIKD  BY 

J.  H.  COLTON  AND  COMPANY, 
IVo.  172  AVJIIiam  Street,  ]¥ew  York, 


INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY. 

Quarto:  98  pp.    lieautifuUy  Illustrated. 

MODERN      SCHOOL      GEOGRAPHY. 

Quarto:  234  pp.    'SVitli  Maps  and  Pioture  Illustrations. 
tJVtarly  Rtatly. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Large  DMOdecimo:  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings,  accompanied  by 

COLTON'S  SCHOOL  ATLAS. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  this  work  the  most  complete  and  valuable  Geography  for 
Academies,  Seminaries  and  higher  classes  in  Common  Schools  ever  published.  The  maps  of  the 
Atlas  are  In  size  about  12  by  1-t  inches,  being  full  and  reliable,  according  to  recent  surveys  and 
explorations.  Every  letter  and  every  lino  upon  the  maps  is  bold  and  distinct.  Among  the 
number  are  fine  physical  maps,  designed  to  illustrate  so  much  of  the  book  as  relates  to  Physical 
Geography.  The  maps  have  all  been  prepared  by  the  Artists  who  were  employed  ©n  our  cele- 
brated "Atlas  of  the  World."    This  fact  alone  is  a  sufiicient  guaranty  of  their  superioritj'. 

PS"  The  maps  of  the  entire  series  are  drawn  «pon  a  uniform  sj-stem  of  scales,  so  that,  by  com 
paring  them,  the  relative  size  of  the  diflerent  countries  and  states  will  be  ssen  at  a  glance.  This 
cannot  be  done  with  any  other  geographies  now  in  use.  Should  you  make  the  trial  you  will  find 
the  map  of  the  Eastern  States  upon  one  scale;  New  York,  etc.,  upon  another;  Tirginia  upon  a 
diffi  r  nt  and  smaller  buc  still;  Georgia,  Florida,  etc.,  another,  and  so  throughout  the  book  —  no 
tw»  maps  being  upon  e.xactly  the  same  scale. 

FITCH'S  OUTLINES  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

I*arge  Duodecimo,  225  pp.,  with  six  Maps. 
The«e  Geoprai)hies  contain  many  new  and  oi-iginal  features,  and  have  bsen  universally  com- 
mended by  those  who  have  examined  tlicni.      Tlie  'Introductory,'  the  'Modern  School,'  anijl  the 
'J'hysical,'  have  been  adopted  in  mmy  of  the  most  i;opsrta>it  cities  and  towns  of  tha  Union,  and 
have  Ween  largely  introtluced  throughout  the  «ountry  generally. 

Testimonials  of  the  highest  character  have  been  received  from  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
educators  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Among  whom  are  JeVn  W.  P.  Jencks,  A.M.,  Prin. 
riiTCP  Academy,  awd  \V.  Colcgrove,  Teacher  of  M.atheniatics  and  Physical  Oeographj',  Middlebors, 
SliviK.;  all  the  Principals  of  Lynn  (Mas?.)  Grammar  Schools;  Marsh.all  Conant,  Principal  State 
N«rranl  Schwil.  Bridgewater,  .Mass.;  W.  II.  Wolls,  A.M.,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  WestJelfl, 
Mniu.;  H.  L.  Read,  Prin.  Leicester  Academy,  Lynn,  Mass.;  B.  K.  Pieice,  Priii.-clect  State  Ksform 
School  for  Girls,  LaHc.i.iter,  Ma.ss.;  M.  C.  Stebbins,  A.M.,  Principal  Uigk  School,  Nashua.  N.  H., 
W.  A.  Tlurnham,  Prin.  Burr  Seminary,  Vt.;  U.  .7.  Bingham,  Gsvernor  Michigan;  J.  A.  B.  Stone, 
Prm't.  KnIaHiriy.oo  College;  Prnf.  M.A.Pago,  Kal.tmazoo  College;  Prof  J.  B.  Cram,  Kentucky 
Fexial '  t'ellcpe;  Thos.  11.  Williamson,  Prof  «f  Engineering,  Architecture  and  Drawing,  in  Vir- 
Kinla  Military  In«t.:  Prof  .T.  L.  Cainpljell.  Washington  Cdlege,  Ya.;  Com.  on  Ed«cati«n  and 
F.  Pearl,  Sn).'t  Public  Instruetion,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Dr.  IlamiltoH,  Pros't  Shelbyville,  (Teun.) 
C«l,;  J.  C.  Chun-h,  Prcs't  Tennessee  Conferenca  Female  Col. 


J.D  VERTISEMEyrS. 


Hicklmg'9    Si¥asi    and    Broivm, 

WASHINGTON-ST.,  BOSTON, 
HAVK     JUST     PUBLISHED 
FIRST    LESSONS    IN    PHILOSOPHY; 

Or  the  Science  of  Familiar  Things.  By  THOMAS  TATR,  F.R.S.A  of  Kneller  Training  College, 
England.  This  volume  has  been  carelully  improTeiJ  and  revised  by  C.  S.  Cartee,  A.M.,  author  of 
the  Elements  of  Physical  (ieography.  It  is  luesigued  for  the  use  of  Commoa  Schools,  aud  only 
needs  to  he  examined  to  secure  Its  iutroJuction. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Illustrating  in  a  series  of  Maps,  compiled  from  the  celebrated  Atlases  of  A.  Keith  .Ti-hnston  and  of 
Milner  and  I'eterman,  the  Elementary  Facts  of  Geology,  Hydrology,  Meteorolosy,  and  Natural 
History,  and  designed  to  accnmpai'y 

CARTEE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    By  C.  S.  C.UITEE,  A.M. 
This  Atlas  consists  of  13  Maps,  accurately  engraved  on  steel  and  copper,  and  beautifully  colored. 
It  is  firmly  hound  in  cloth,  aud  is  worthy  of  being  introduced  into  every  school  and  family  iu  the 
country. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION. 

By  Mrs.  Spencer  Sniitk.  This  li  tie  v«luuie  is  designed  for  Beginners  in  English  Composition  and 
Grammar.  The  use  of  it  cannot  fail  to  induce  tile  learner  to  think,  and  by  practical  steps  to 
advance  both  easily  and  surelj'  in  the  important  art  of  writing  his  own  language  quickly  and 
correctly. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  U-  S. 

Compiled  by  a  practical  teacher.  This  little  work.  {VI  mo,  196  pp..)  contains  a  complete  outline  of 
the  History  of  the  United  States,  from  its  first  discovery  by  Columbus  to  the  present  time.  It 
has  already  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  Charlestown,  Salem,  Newburyport  and  other 
principal  places. 

New  Works  in  Preparation, 

TO    BE    PUBLISHED    IN    SEPTEMBER. 
MANUAL  OF  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

From  1492  to  1850.  By  Samuel  F.liot.  author  of  History  of  Liberty  and  Professor  of  History  and 
Literature  in  Trinity  College.  This  work  is  designed  for  Colleges,  Ac.idemies  aud  High  Schools 
and  will  also  be  a  very  interesting  and  usetul  book  for  tlje  general  reader. 

NATURAL  AND. EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

For  the  use  of  Coll«ges,  Academies  and  High  Schools.  By  Thomas  Tate,  F.R.A.S.,  of  Knellerr 
Training  College,  England.  First  American  edition  revised  and  improved.  By  C.  S.  Cartee,  A.M. 
One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  work  is  the  great  number  of  problema  inserted  to  test 
the  knowledge  of  the  learner. 

IIT. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  NATURE. 

Or,  The  World  as  It  Is.  By  M.  Vullict.  Translated  fr«m  the  French.  Ky  a  Lady,  The  novelty^ 
interest  and  value  of  this  work  consists  in  associatiw,;;  with  each  locality  and  region  narawd.  a  vivid 
desciiption  of  its  prominent  natural  productions  and  phenomena,  illu-trat(!d  by  nearly  300  beau- 
tiful engravings.  Each  ocean  is  characterised  by  its  currents  and  winds,  its  curirus  and  u><eful 
vegetables  and  animals;  aud  each  of  the  continents  in  its  components  of  nunintains.  plateau  and' 
plain;  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  adjacent  islands  are  presented  as  a  whole  and  \\i  parts,  indicating  its 
aj-pect,  climate,  minerals,  vegetables,  animals  and  p>»pulation.  It  will  bo  the  fullest  and  most 
complete  treatise  upon  Physical  Geography  ever  published. 

IV. 

A  SECOND  CLASS  READER. 

By  Oeorge  S.  Hillard.  The  immense  success  of  the  First  Clas.s  Header  has  induced  Mr;  Hillard  to 
prepare  a  complete  series  of  which  this  volume  will  form  a  second  uuuiber.  It  will  be  arr,ingedo» 
the  same  plan  as  the  other  book. 

V. 

A    PRONOUNCING     READING    BOOK    OF   THE   FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 

Grounded  on  a  new  system  of  comparative  French  and  English  Pronunciation,  and  containing  a 
synopsis  of  the  whole  kingdom  f.f  French  s.-iiin'is  divided  into  natural  families,  each  under  its  rt>- 
spjctive  standard,  or  lather  sound,  with  c-nnparative  eyno|)tie  tables  of  articiilate  French  and 
tnglish  consonants.  By  Dr.  E.  Vim.ult,  a  (iraduate  of  IL'nivcrsite  de  Paris,  aud  Ihte  lustructoi' 
in  the  French  Language  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 


A  n  VKU  TISEMENTS. 


APPARATUS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  attention  of  Tcaclicrs  and  .School-Ollicers  U  directed  to  tho  apparatus  of  the 

Holbrook    School-Apparatus    Manufacturing    Company. 

It  is  cheap,  dvirable,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Common 
Schools.     It  is  made  for  the  people.     Look  at  this  list: 

1.  ORRERY,  representing  the  relative  sizes,  positions  and  revolutions  of  the 
planets  of  the  solar  system. 

2.  TELLURIAN,  shows  the  positions  and  revolutions  of  the  cai'th  and  moon, 
eclipses,  changes  of  the  seasons,  difi'ereiit  lengths'  of  day  and  night,  changes  of 
the  moon,  etc. 

3.  GEO^IETRICAL  SOLIDS,  such  as  spheres,  cones,  pyramids,  prisms, 
purallelopipeds,  of  various  forms,  etc.,  all  to  teach  by  the  eye  the  true  vray. 

4.  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE,  which  belongs  in  every  school-room  as  much  as 
the  black-board  or  the  teacher. 

5..  NUMER.AL  FRAME,  for  teaching  arithmetic.  Primary  schools  need  it. 
Teachers  who  have  used  it  will  have  it. 

6.  HEMISPHERE  GLOBE.  Two  hemispheres  fastened  by  a  hinge.  Closed, 
it  forms  a  neat  globe ;  open,  it  forms  two  ma^js,  as  if  each  hemisphere  had  been 
pressed  flat. 

7.  CUBE-ROOT  BLOCK.  A  sectional  block  for  illustrating  cube  root.  The 
cheapest  and  best. 

8.  TEXT-BOOK,  to  teach  the  teacher,  or  aid  in  the  use  of  various  articles. 

9.  MAGNET,  useful  and  interesting.  It  is  time  it  was  in  every  school. 
What  better  way  to  explain  attraction?  Even  for  amusement  it  would  be  profitable. 

10.  GLASS-MOUNTED  ORRERY.     See  No.  1. 

11.  CELES-TIAL  SPHERE,  showing  the  great  circles  of  the  heavens,  signs 
of  tho  zodiac,  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  on  any  day  in  the  year,  length  of  days 
and  nights  at  any  place  and  any  season,  and  many  other  things  in  the  hands  of 
a  skillful  teacher. 

1:2.  PRIMARY  DRAWING-BOOK,  by  Josiah  Holbrook,  furnishes  a  large 
variety  of  simple  copies  for  young  children  from  objects  in  nature  —  designed 
to  accompany  the 

13.  DRAWING-SLATE,  which  furnishes  copies  for  drawing  and  writing, 
and  answers  every  purpose  of  the  ordinary  slate  —  it  is  also  a  silent  slate.  Double 
slates  covered  with  leather,  for  older  pupils  and  business  men. 

The  first  nine  articles  constitute  a  set,  which  is  packed  in  a  neat  box,  with  a 
lock  nnd  key,  and  can  be  sent  wherever  ordered.  Price  $20.  Parts  of  a  set 
sent  if  desired.  This  apparatus  is  approved  by  the  best  teachers  and  educators 
in  Connecticut.  We  hope  tlie  valualjle  suggestions  of  Heni-y  Barnard,  LL.D., 
Jlon.  .John  D.  Philhrick,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Connecticut,  Prof.  D.  N. 
Camp,  Associate  Principal  of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  S-jhool,  and  many 
active,  practical  teachers,  Avill  enable  us  to  enlarge  and  much  improve  our  list. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  E.  E.  TAECOTT,  Agent 

of  the  Holbrook  School- Apparatus  Manufacturing  Company, 
Care  Munson  and  Bradley,  81  Lakes!.  CHICAGO,  III. 


.^^il^.^^ 


A  D  YER  2  SEMENTS., 


SUCCKSSOR  TO 

S.  H.  AXD  G,  BURIVETT, 

.  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Jul)Iis|er,  ^ookselk  ani)  .^tatioirtr, 

AND  DEALER    L\ 

BLANKS,  GOLD  PENS,  POCKET  CUTLERY, 

ETC.,  ETC., 

iN'o.    S3.     lVZa.ixx     Stxreet,     Z'oox'xa.,     Zlllxiols. 


TEACHERS,  PARENTS,  AND  SCHOOI^DIRECTORS 

will  find  it  to  iUnr  interest  to  purcha.se  Books  at  €>ur  wliolesale  establisliment,  where  w»  ke«p 
constantly  oh  hand,  among  a  great  variety  of  other  books,  the  fallowing  seriei  of  text  booki  f«r 
common  schoolB. 

1.  McGUFFEY'S,  SANDERS',  SARGENT'S  AND  PARKER'S 

Series  of  Readers. 

2.  THOMPSON'S,  DAVIES'S,  GREENLEAFS  AND  RAY'S 

Series  ef  Arithmetics,  togethsr  with  Watsen'sand  Colburn's  Mental. 

3.  MONTEITH'SAND  McNALLY'S,  COLTON  AND  FITCH'S, 

CORNELL'S  AND  MITCHELLS  Ancient  and  Modern,  ani  OLXEY'S  Series  of  Geographies,  and 
BURRITT'S  Geography  of  the  Hearens. 

4.  WEBSTER'S  ELEMENTARY,  SWAN'S,  SANDERS',  and 

McGUFFEY'S  Spellers. 

5.  WEBSTER'S  Series  of  Dictionaries,  and  WORCESTER'S 

CompreheiisiTe  Dictionary. 

6.  WILLARD'S,  WILSON'S,  GOODRICH'S,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern, •WORCESTER'S  and  PINNOCK'S  Ilistwies. 

7.  COMSTOCK'S,  GRAY'S,  JOHNSON'S,  FOSTER'S  and  YOU- 

MAN'S  Chtmistries.    ArVa  also  keep  all  the  works  on 

THE  HIGHER  BRANCHES  OF  MATHEMATICS, 

Cutter  s  Phi/aiologies, 

and  Complete  sets  of  Lati«,  French  and  German  Text-Books. 

49"  •"'  Ca»h  Ordtr$  pronnptly  alttnied  f«.-c39L 
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StaiKlitrd  8chool-Book8. 

I'UDHSIIED    BV 

ivisoisr  &  PHiisrisrEY. 

321  Broadway,  New  York., 
A!¥D  BY  S.  C.  «R1GGS  AMD  COMPA]¥Y,  €1IICA«9. 

ToiK-luTS  and  Pcliool  Tniitvos  will  fm.)  it  to  thoir  iiitcro.st  to  ex^imine  tlie  rollowiiig  Wioks : 

Sanders'  Ifew  Series   of  School-Readers. 

SANDIUiS"  M;\V  Pl'KI.I.KK,  DKl'INEK  AND  ANALVZEK. 15 

SANDKU.S'  I'KTl-^IUAL  I'KIMKH,  84  pages Vzy, 

SAM)i;US"  KlliSr  KKADlllU  TJiipuges 121^ 

SAM)I'.K!<'  SKfOND  1!I;A1')K1:,  204  paRCS 25 

^AM»KI!8'  Tinitl)  UKAUKIS,  2t;4  pages STi^ 

SANDKKS"  KdUUTIl  KKAUiat,  384  pagts C2i^ 

fSANKKItS'  I-IKTII  ItKADKll,  '.50  pages 75 

SANI)i:U.S-  VOIjNU  LADIK.-'  KKADKU,  500  pa-es 1.00 

.'iA.NDKUS'     AM)    MKRU1I..S    KLEMKNTAUY    AND     ELOCUTIONARY    CUAliT    on 

Jiollois 3.00 

Siiniltr.s'  Kcailprs  arc  cmiiipnt.l.y  practical,  each  number  ia  Itself,  and  the  whole  series  progress- 
ivi-.  phildsopliical,  aiul  aflapted  l)y  an  experienced  teacher  to  the  knewn  wants  nf  schools.  The 
lypen  in  the  llrst  huok  arc  large,  the  engraviuss  numerous  and  elegant,  and  the  i>aper  and  binding 
of  the  iK-st  ({uality. 

TECULIAR  EXCELLENCIES  OF  S.\NDERS'  READERS. 

1.  The  sp(dling  and  pronunciation  throughout  this  series  are  uniforBily  in  accordance  with  that 
of  Dr.  Webster. 

2.  The  iH'tructions  in  the  sounds  and  power  of  the  letters'  as  well  as  the  rules  for  flpcUing,  aro 
iimro  clearly  prewented  in  Anders'  New  Spoiler,  Definer  and  Aaalyzer,  than  in  any  other  work  of 
the  kind. 

.1.  The  w.irds  in  the  Speller,  Definer  .ind  Analyzer  are  so  arranged  as  toi  exhibit  their  definitioBS 
by  comparison,  contrast  or  analysis,  in  connection  with  their  orthography  and  pronunciation. 

4.  Tliu  child  is  taught  to  read  by  inteligible  words  o.ily — beginning  with  the  least,  as  tliose  of 
two  letters,  and  gradually  advancing  to  those  of  greater  length. 

■^.  The  words  that  compose  the  reading  lessons  of  the  Primer,  First  and  Second  Pvcaders,  are  ar- 
rdnsed  in  spcllinj;  le.ssons,  to  be  learned  by  the  Pupil  before  he  is  required  to  use  them  in  the 
reviling  lessons.   ■ 

fi.  All  the  diiBcnlt  worJs  of  e.ich  re.iding  lesson,  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Keader.s,  arc  formed 
into  s|ielling  lessons,  with  dcGuitions. 

7.  The  primary  books  contain  mora  U^ssons  of  easy  reading  than  any  other  works,  there  being 
fiver  one  hundrod  pages  made  up  of  monosyllables. 

R.  The  pro-  rossion  from  one  hook  to  another  is  more  regular,  gradual  and  philosophical  than  is 
iisu.illy  funnd  Im  other  bowks. 

'.).  The  rharaeter  of  the  lessons  is  such  a.s  is  not  only  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  pupi' 
In  the  art  of  reading,  tut  at  the  same  time  to  iBii)art  some  moral  or  scientific  truth. 

1».  This  series  contains  a  grtuter  variety,  both  in  style  and  sutyects,  than  is  usu.illy  f«und  in 
Uioks  of  the  kind. 

11.  It  contains  a  complete  s.;stem  of  Instruction  in  the  elementary  sounds  of  tlie  letters,  and 
nrliculation.  lcig<'lher  with  exercises  for  pra-tico  in  almost  every  variety  of  eombiunation  of  vowel 
und  con'Minant  ".nind. 


ADVEB.  TJSEM ENTS. 


12.  The  practical  instructions  in  tlio  KlK?torical  principles  of  reading  and  speaking,  cohtninr.l 
in  tlic  Third.  Fnurtli  and  Fifth  Ivcadcrs,  ami  also  iu  the  Young  Lai-lics'  Kc.nder,  and  tlieir  applica- 
tion to  the  rcadint;  exereises,  throughout  the  entire  series,  constitute  a  aistinguishod  character- 
istic of  these  books. 

13.  At  the  end  of  each  reading  lesson,  rjuestions  are  asked  with  reference  to  the  proper  emph  i- 
sis,  intiection,  ct.\,  whieh  should  be  adopted  in  reading  it  with  propriety ;  frequent  referenco 
being  made  to  the  instruction  in  the  fyre  part  of  the  book. 

14.  The  print  is  large  and  <listiuct,  gradually  diminishing  from  the  large  tyi-ie  <.f  the  Primer  to 
tliat  of  the  ordinary  size. 

15.  Tlie  primary  numbers  of  this  series  are  beautifully  illustrated  with  appropriate  pictures 
designed  e.xpressly  to  assist  the  pupil  in  acquiring  a  thorohgh  knowledge  of  thu  subjects. 

Thompson's  Improved  Arithmetic. 

THOMPSON'S  TAULE-BOOK   AND  MENTAL  EXERCISES Cts.    10 

THOMPSON'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC l;j 

'iUOMPSON'S  ARITUAIETICAL  ANALYSIS,  or  Higher  Mental  Arithmetic.     A  Sequel  to 

"Mental  Aritlimetic." 25 

THOMPSON'S  SLATE  AND  BLACKBOARD  EXERCISES 2i) 

THOMPSON'S  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  Revised  and  Enlarged 38 

THOMPSON'S  KEY  TO  THE  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC 38 

THOMPSONS  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC 7,5 

THOMPSON'S  KEY  TO  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC 50 

THOMPSON'S  TRIGONOMETRY,  MENSURATION  ANB  LOGARITHMS 1.00 

THOMPSON'S  ELEMENTS  OF  SURVEYING '. In  Press. 

Tkis  series  is  distinguishetl  by  its  gr.adually  progressivo  plan,  the  clearness,  brevity  and  compre- 
liensiveness  «f  its  definitions  and  rules,  its  eminently  practical  character,  and  adaptation  to  busi- 
ness ijien.  The  rapidly  increasing  demand  (aver  100,000  being  now  ssld  annually)  affords  abund- 
ant evidence  tliat  praotic.-d  toachijrs  regard  it  as  more  c<?'niplete  and  better  adpated  t<»  the  purposes 
of  education  than  any  other  w.^rk  of  the  kind  before  the  [lublic. 

Wilson's  Complete  Historical  Series. 

■WILSON'S  JUVENILE  AMERICAN  HISTORY Cts.    SI 

WILSON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 75 

"WILSON'S  AMERICAN  HISTORY, Library  edition  $2;  School  edition,  1.50 

■WILSON'S  OUTLINES  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY,.. University    "      2;         "  "        L25 

"WILSON'S  COMPREHENSIVE  CHART  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY .'. 6.00 

The  'Outlines  of  History'  is  a  new  work.  The  other  volumes  of  ■Wilson's  series  having  been 
thoroughly  revised,  improved  and  corrected  to  the  present  day,  are  confidently  offered  as  superior 
to  any  other  books  of  similar  design  extant.  That  this  is  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  educators 
may  be  inferred  from  the  many  liigh  commendations  sent  tlie  pi';blish!rs  —  copies  of  which  will 
be  furnished  on  application. 

McE'lLICtOTT'S  ANALYTICAL  MANUAL Cts.    75 

McELLIGOTT'S  YOUNG  AN.\LYZER 31 

HITCHOCK'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.      By  Edward  HiTcnoocK,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  cf  Natural  Philosophy  and  fjeology 1.2.5 

*3r  Teachers  and  all  interested  arc  invited  to  send  to  ns  for  our  full  DESCRIPTIVE  C.VTA- 
LOGUE  of  School  and  College  Text-books,  whidi  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid.  Our  Catalogue 
mbraces  the  most  approved  Text-books  in  Orthography,  Elocution,  Chemistry,  Rlietsric,  Geology, 
French,  German,  Greek,  JIusic,  Writing,  and  Drawing,  together  with  many  books  of  a  general  uuil 
religious  character.  Teachers  will  receive  copies  of  our  School-books  by  mail  for  exan\ination,  ou 
sending  us  onc-hi.lf  the  retail  price  as  above. 

J.  A.  HAWLEY,  Agent,  Lee  Centre,  Illinois. 
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Crittenden's  Series  of  Practical  Treatises  on  Book-Keeping. 


E.  C.  and  J.  BIDDL,E,  8  MInor-st.,  Philadelphia, 

ruMloli  the  «lM)r.-ii(\m«Kl  papular  Berics  of  Treatises  on  U«ok-kecping,  comprising  thfl  following 
worki,  on*  or  K<orc  of  wliicli  aro  used  as  textbooks  in  a  large  i«rop»rtion  of  the  Com- 
Mcrcial  CcUet'cs  and  Institutes,  and  in  a  number  of  the  Principal  Nor- 
mal and  IIii.'li  Schools  of  our  country,  and  in  the  public 
Ornnimar  and  Kvening  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  etc. 

1  — SI.N(iLK-KNTUT  nOOKKEKPINO.  11.— SINOLK  AND  DOUBLE-KNTRY  BOOK-KEKPING, 
For  I'.muion  S<  lio..ls.  III.— SI.N'OLK  AND  DOl'BLE-KNTKY  BOOK-KEKPINU  :  High  School 
Kdltion.    IV.— SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE-ENTllY  BOOK-KKEPING :  Counting-house  Kdition. 

For  Mch  of  the  fonr  wnrks  above  named,  there  is  published  akej'  and  a  set  of  Miniature  Blank- 
IVixks,  in  which  to  write  the  exercise-t  for  the  student. 

Eaeh  v.«liiine  of  this  scries  contains  (with  slight  modifications)  all  that  is  comprised  in  the  one  or 
more  volumes  whicU  preco«le  it;  the  lower  numbers  of  the  series  are  therefore  truly  introduetory  to 
th*  m 're  advanced,  an. I  te;««hersand  private  students  are  thus  affbrsled  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
A  loxtV»v)k  adapted  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  jnst  so  much  of  the  science  of  book-keeping  as  may 
»ui!  Ilu'ir  wants  or  wishes. 

The  mi.re  iaiportant  chiracteristic  features  of  these  volumes  are: 

1-  The  suVject  is  explained  liy  means  of  a  number  of  sets  of  books,  each  set  being  so  short  that 
the  pupil  will  be  enabled  to  trave  ont  and  comprehend  the  connection  between  CBrresponding  en 
tries  of  the  several  account-books  of  that  set,  a»d  will  not  be  fatigued  with  the  extent  of  any  set 
befiire  ascertaining  its  result. 

2.  Each  smccasslTo  exercise  is  a  step  of  progress  in  the  science,  yet  so  short  and  easy  that  what 
has  alre.idy  b«en  explained  is  inductive  thereto  and  aids  in  its  achievement. 

."?.  A  SMiTicient  number  of  sets  of  books  is  given  to  illustrate  the  opening  and  closingof  bo^ks, 
lioth  individual  an"<  partnership,  under  tha  various  positions  of  gains  and  losses,  capital  and  in- 
•olveni-y. 

4.  I'bin  and  philosophical  principles,  to  guide  tha  reasoning  faculties,  are  presented,  instead  of 
mere  arbitrary  directions  and  unnecessary  classifications;  and  in  the  pjirt  devoted  to  double  en- 
try all  elucidations  of  debts  and  credits  are  based  on  one  general  rula  deduced  from  the  definition 
of  <l*litor  aad  »reditor. 

5.  In  the  most  advanced  volume  of  the  series  are  incorporated  various  labor-saving  methods,  ob- 
tainiMl  from  practical  accountants  in  some  of  the  most  systematic  and  best-regulated  commercial 
e«tat>!islinicnts  of  our  large  cities. 

The  following 'Opinion  of  Practical  Atc«untautg'  is  s«  decidedly  commendatory  of  the  work, 
the  character  of  the  gentlemen  whose  signatures  are  affixed  to  it  so  unquestionable,  and  the  stand- 
ing of  tin  commercial.  Wanking  and  Bther  establishments  which  they  represent  so  high,  that  the 
publishers  append  it  alone  wf  the  numerous  favorable  testimonials  ef  the  work  whieh  they  liaTe 
received  from  accountants  ai;d  teachers. 

Opinion  of  Practical  Accountants* 

AVe.  the  undersigned,  liave  carefully  examined  'An  Inductive  ani  Practical  Treatise  on  B«ok 
Keeping,  by  Single  and  Doui«Ie-Entry,' by  S.  W.  Crittenden,  AccnuMtant.  anM  are  free  to  bestow 
upon  it  Mtir  unqnaliHed  comnieni^ation.  It  is  well  suited  for  a  text-book  for  the  teacher,  a  guide 
f«r  the  learner,  and  a  t)iiok  of  reference  for  th»  practical  accountant. 

The  eli'meiitary  )»orti<in  is  simple,  clear,  eomf  rehensive  and  so  gradually  progressive  that  each 
want  anil  Hifflculfy  of  the  student  appears  to  be  successively  anticipated,  wliile  sucli  definite  and 
satisfactory  reas'ins  are  given  for  oach  projiressive  step  as  to  furnish  the  basis  for  further  advance- 
ment. The  f)uestions  for  review,  which  are  interspersed  through  the  work,  afford  to  teachers  a 
ready  mothml  «f  testing  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  by  pupils,  while  they  serve  to  fix  pre- 
Tious  instructinna  more  firmly  in  the  mind. 

But  the  chief  excellence  in  tlie  treatise  consists,  in  our  estimation,  in  its  j>re-tmine.ntly  practical 
character;  the  author  having  obtained  from  practical  accountants  in  some  of  the  most  systematic 
■ml  liest-regulated  houses  of  our  large  cities,  the  various  labor-saving  methods  which  long  experi- 
encft  lia<l  suggested  for  th»ir  adoptinn,  and  incorporated  them  with  his  own  theory  and  practice, 
th'-reliy  finnishing  the  most  advantageous  forms  ef  books  for  varions  kinds  of  business.  These 
practical  forms  embrace  two  different  methods  of  keeping  books  by  double-entry  for  jobbing-houses 
—  »iie  fur  foreign  shipping-business,  one  for  commission-houses,  one  for  an  extensive  a;id  wne  for  a 
■raall  ri'lail  bnsinem,and  a  form  for  professional  men  or  mechanics,  besides  a/ac  simi7« of  western 
.■tranilxmting  business.  On  the  whole,  we  think  this  by  far  the  m>istcomplete  work  we  hare  ever 
•xamined  imi  the  .subject. 

PiiiLAnKij-inA,  March,  1S50  —  WM.  B.  JOHNSTON,  and  7  others.  Book-keepers  for  prominent  homei. 
New-York,  "  »  OUUDON   MILLER,  and  9  others,       "  "  '  " 

Boston.  April,      "  ClIAS.  A.  PARKER,  and  4  others,     "  "  "  " 

BAiTixoRf.,  ••  '.  J.  DYKES,  and -thers,  "  "  "  " 

Cmri-cNATi,       M.iy,       "  JOHN  (JRINDY,  and  7  others,  «  «  «  « 

8T•l''"l^  ••  «  C.  Y.  LYMAN, and  otliers,  "  "  "  " 

>f..if-ORJ.CAK8,  July,        ■'  J.  M.BUKKE,  and  others,  "  «  "  « 

J^or  Sale  by  BooUttUert  Genermlly, 
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CORNELL'S  SERIES  OF 

rUIiLISIlKD  AXD  FOR  SALK  BY 

l§.  C.  (T^MIGGS  AMU  CO.,  CMICACJ®,  U.Ia, 

AND 

D.  APPLE  TON   AND    COMPANY,   NEW-YORK. 


I.  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY.    Small  4to.,  9G  pp.  12  maps.  Beau- 

tifiilly  illustnited.    Price  50  cents. 

II.  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.     Large  4to.     Revised   edi- 

tioii,  with  new  axd  additional  P/iaps,  and  -j;unieioMS  illustrations.    Prise  67  cents. 

III.  HIGH  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  ATLAS   GEOGRA- 

PIIY.  Lar^e  12nc0.  40o  pp.  Richly  illustrated.  Price  75  cents.  Atlas,  very  largo  41®.  33 
pages  ef  maps.    Price,  $1,00.    {Just  Issiicd.) 

This  Series  has  been  piepared  with  unusual  care,  lij'  an  experienced  and  accomplished  teachar* 
It  is  believed  that  it  is  the  first  and  only  series  <>l  School  Geographies'  that  is  at  once  practical 
systematic,  and  compkte,  philosophical  in  ita  anangemcnt,  and  progrsssive  in  its  development  of 
the  subject.  Beginning  with  elementary  principles,  the  pupil  is  led  bj-  gradu.il,  natural,  and 
pleasant  steps,  to  a  thorough  and  intelMgent  mastery  of  tbe  science.  AVhile  care  has  been  taken, 
to  have  the  three  works  progressive  and  so  adapted  to  each  ether  as  to  ferni  a  perfect  series,  each 
is  complete  in  itself  and  well  suited  to  the  grade  of  schol.arsliip  for  which  it  is  designed. 

The  Series,  as  now  completed,  is  offered  to  the  public  in  the  confident  hope  that  it  will  remove 

all  dimculties  in  the  .acquisition  of  this  important  science,  will  relieve  the  instructor  of  a  v.ist 

amount  of  labor  in  imparting  it,  and  will  bring  about  a  radical  and  long  needed  reform  in  the 

mode  of  teaching  Geography. 

THE  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY  contains  only  those  branches  of  Oeogr.aphical  science  that 
admit  of  being  brought  hilly  within  the  comprehension  of  the  youthful  beginner;  consequently, 
no  allusion  to  Mathematical  Geography  will  be  found  in  it.  Commencing  at  the  foundation  of  the 
science,  its  object  is  to  make  tiie  pupil  thoroughly  aequainted  with  the  local  and  the  relative 
position  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth,  tha  leading  political  divisions,  and  the  principal  capi- 
tal cities. 

A   PROXOUNCING    VOCABULARY,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  natural  and   political 
divisions  used  throughout  Ihe  work  is  appended. 

THE  I>'TERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY  is,  in  accord.ince  Mith  the  author's  plan,  designed  for 
pui)ils  whu  have  completed  a  i«rimary  course  oh  the  subject:  and,  unlike  the  text-books  usually 
(lenoniinated  Intermediatr.  it  is  not  crowded  and  over-lrurdened  with  ii  mass  of  undigested  anil 
indiscrimin.itely  mixed  Geograpbical,  Astronoinical,  Historical,  Chronological,  i^tatistical,  Bio- 
graphical, Zoological,  Geological,  and  Botanical  facts,  one-twentieth  part  of  which  is  never  learned 
or  remembered.    The  work  is  what  its  name  imports,  an  "  Intermediate  Geography." 

This  work  also  embraces  ,\  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  the  geographical  names  contained  in  it, 
giving  the  population  of  places,  the  length  of  rivers,  etc. 

THE  HIGH-SCHOOIi  GEOGRAPHY  is  an  unusually  atti-active  12mo.  (large  size)  volume  of 
405  pp.,  illustrated  with  over  one  hundred  exquisitely  executed  engravings  m.ade  expressly  for 
this  work.    It  is  divided  into  three  i)arts. 

Part  I  —  Emln-aces  Descriptive  Geography  and  Exercises  on  the  maps  in  the  accompanying  Atliis. 

P.^RT     I — Treats  ofMathematical  Gcograd-hy 
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I'vr.T  III— <'oiitiiiii*  nnmitlino  of  Pliysicnl  (»cn<;rap'i.v.  To  whicli  U  luldml  nn  Apivtulix  ci>ii-. 
"  liiiiiiif^  i;iil'-»  f.ir  I»i-«<Tiliiii;r  Mm  Na'iiriil  Pivisions  of  I.iiii^)  and  Water.  im-Jmliii;;  ••l)i-fii>iHiiiM 
f.r  TiiMi«.  Kxami'Ii'".  i-tc."  ti^u'i'tln'i-  Willi  ••  Diic<-ti(iiis  fnr  Mciii.ii  iziiiu' tiic  I'l-ntcuts  of  a  inii])." 
Tlii'ii  full'"  ••  l)ii<itiHiis  I'ui-  till-  ii^i'  iif  (iliilK's  «illi  uuDuiuiiw  liiubk'iiis  t>i\  thom;  and  ttio 
volunio  L-losf*  with  aCJlossaiy  of  UeograiJiical  Tonus. 

TliU  w..rk  is  anaiiKiJ  i>"  tho  true  iiiductivo  system,  proceoilins  by  inturaland  ja'ad naladTaiieo5 
fr.>i:i  lUdiictii'ii  to  di'iliu'tioii  and  from  stej)  to  step,  until  tlie  wliole  ground  is  covered. 

Till'  armujienuMit  is  clear  and  practical,  unaMin;:;  the  pupil  to  observe  tlie  relations  Jji-tTricn  dif- 
f.Tonl  parts  of  tlio  subjeet,  to  know,  at  ev.ry  point  where  ho  is  staudiiii;,  and  constantly  to  heei> 
III  vi.'W  tliii  end  proposed. 

It  \»  interesting.  Details  aroby  no  means  snerificed,  but  tbey  are  iiiterspiTsed  witli  iintewurHiy 
farts  relating  to  tho  earth  and  its  inhalpitauts,  wliirli  legitimately  belong  to  tlie  .snli.jeet,  thoilgli 
not  nenenilly  found  in  text-books,  and  wbicli  are  Ciilrulatcd  to  inspire  the  student  with  a  fondncs 
or  the  study. 

It  facilitates  thu  teacher's  task,  by  neither  reipiiring  reference  to  tables  nor  asking  qustious 
wlilch  the  learner  cannot  answer  without  aid. 

It  contains  as  many  facts  as  can  he  advantageously  remembered,  ^vhile  it  eschews  an  embarrass- 
ing multiplicity  that  would  Vc  forgotten  as  .soon  as  learned. 

It  embraces  a  .system  of  Jteviews,  in  whicli  the  cjuLMtions  presented  in  new  furms,  require  IVie 
pupil  to  look  nt  the  subject  in  different  lights,  to  tliink  for  himself,  and  to  compare  and  digest  tho 
v.iriouH  facts  he  has  learned. 

It  einliodies  the  results  of  all  uew  discoveries  in  I'hysical  tJeograpny,  etc.,  the  latest  cxiOora- 
tiuiisof  tr.nvelers  and  navigators,  and  t;dies  ils  statisti^-s  from  the  most  recent  and  reliable  official 
records. 

These  are  a  few  of  tho  prominent  features  of  tho  sy.stem.  Tliere  are  others  hardly  less  import- 
ant, but  want  of  space  prevents  their  enumeration. 

THE    COMPANION   ATI.AS, 

■Whicli  is  lari^er  than  the  usual  School  Atlases,  is  umiuestiouably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 

attractive  volHines  ever  piibli.slied.     It  contains  — 

A  f!eo»ra])liicaI  I'.ud  I'hysical  Diagram  of  the  Eartli,  Avliich,  V)y  .an  )ngeniou,s  arrangement.  i.s 
made  to  answer  some  of  the  ordinary  pmrposes  of  terrestrl.il  globes:  A  map  of  thw  World, 
sill  1  wing  at  a  glance,  the  Kiver  ,Sy stems  uf  the  Karth.  A  map  of  .North  America  —  The  !.  ritisli 
Provinces  in  North  Xnierica  —  The  t'nited  States.  (2  pagesi  —  .New  Kngland — The  Nurthern, 
..r  Middle  Mates — The  .Sontbern  and  WestkTii  States.  (2  pagesi — Mexico,  Vucataii.  l!ali/e,  tho 
Ceiilral  .Nmeriean  States,  anil  the  Istlimue-Mif  I'anama  —  Tlie  West  Jiidi<!S —  .mtli  America  — 
The  llritisli  isles — Kurojie  —  ContineutaV  Europe',  (-  pages)  —  The  Clermauic  Confederation  — 
Asia — N  frica  —  Oceania. 

And  tho  following  for  reference,  cither  for  Sshool  or  I'amily  use,  viz  : 
A  Map  of  tho  I'riucipul  Cities  of  tho  United  Stirtes. 

A  Map  of  the  Xorth-Kastern  Division  of  the-  United  States,  (2  pages.)      Comprising  tlie   A'ew 
ICn^land  .*<tates,  New  York  and  nearly  all  of  Canada. 

A  .Map  of  the  Kastcrii  Division  of  the  United  States;   embracing  I'eniisylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

A  Map  of  tho  Southern  Division  of  the  United  States,  ('2  pages.)    Embracing  Xrkansiis,  Tennessee 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

A  Map  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  United  States,  (2  pages.)  Embracing  Jlinnesota,  AVisconsin, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  the  I'^ustJrn  part  of  Kansas, 

A  Map  of  California  and  Tex  is,  with  a  part  of  New  >Iexico  and  Oregni. 

A  Map  of  Eiirniio,  (2  pages.) 

A  Map  of  Uiveee,  Turkey  in  Xsia,  Persia,  India  and  Northern  K.'ypt. 

Il   is  much  the  largest  and  most  complete  work  cf  the  kind  ever  issued,  and  uo  teacher  should 
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f;iil  to  senil  fir  a  opv  far  cximiuation.     Xmons  f's  Imiitli-uJs  of  vecoinmeiKUtions  \vc  select  the 
fullciwiiij;.     t:ead  ikrni! 

TROY. 

0FFIC3   OP   THE   EDUCATION'   OF   THE   CiTT   CP   TSOY,    1 

April  amli,  ]8oG.  T 

At  n.  meeting  of  the  Roiird  of  Erlnnition  of  tin-  city  of  Troy.  ln'M  April  1;",.  lSr)ii.  the  Cemmittpe 
nil  Tcxt-licuikM  rf('iiirtc<l  in  l";iv(ir  nf  ailopti.>;g  ('nnnll's  InlcnncUialf  iiinl  J'rixi'ir//  C'l.of/riip/ii/.  Mliirli 
it'liiirt  «Ms  iiiiaiiiiiiimslv  iignwl  to.  D.  W.  TUTIIILL,  I'nsidciil. 

NEW  YORK. 

II IH,  OF  THE  TioVRB  OF  KdUC\TIOV,  NeW  YOSK  \ 

Ck'ik's  Onice,  August  2S,  1856.         J 
:\tossrs.  B.  ArrT.ETox  >t  Co.. 

(iciitleiiH'ii  —  111  answer  tii  ynur  ini|niry  in  rpiani  totliouseof  Cornell's  Series  of  Gmprnph  Irs  \n 
tlin  I'niilic  Scliodls  of  Ni'W  York,  I  wiU  stato  tlj;it  since  tlieir  publication,  about  four-liftlis  of  tlio 
whole  liuiiiber  of  tlensraiiliics  used  in  tlio  .Schools  under  .jurisdiction  of  the  ISoard  of  Kducalinn. 
(J.'i.iioil  i-.ipies  a  year.)  have  been  of  Corneirs  Series.  Thi<  must  be  (piite  ,iriMtifyiii.r  to  botli  antlier 
and  piililishers,  as  l/ic  Touchers  are  left  free  tu  chooss  such  as  llie'i  di nn  hr.<t  oilnplril  to  the  purposes 
of  hist  ruction.  '  NLIIKRT  (jILBKRT.  Clerk. 


BROOKLYX 

ERIXTEXDEXT  I 

August  25,  ISotJ. 


Office  of  Ci  rv  Supekixtexdext  or  Schools,  Ukookltx,  \ 


Messrs.  Appi.ETOx,  k  Co., 

(ientleinen  —  Vnur  note,  in  relition  to  Cornell's  Geoff rapJii/,  is  received.  I  cannot  tell  the  uuia 
ber  ill  use  iw  mir  schouls.  iinr  the  ratio,  comp.ared  with  other  books  on  the  subject.  They  are  in 
USB  ill  all  our  schools;  and  have  .u;iven  ,^■ene^al  satisfaction.  Since  their  publication,  thousands  of 
copies  have  boen  used;  the  number  is  much  lai'jier  tli.au  that  nf  aii.y  other  work  of  the  kind  in 
use.  y<-i'y  respectfully  3'oui-s, 

J.  AT.  BULKLEY,  Su2)l- 

DETROIT. 

Office  of  the  Secretahv  of  the  Board  of  Educatiox,  Detroit.) 

September  Kt,  ]  851).       '/ 
Meesrs.  P.  Appletox  &  Co.. 

(ieiitleiiien  — I  have  jjleasure  in  informiuir  you.  that  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Tvlu- 
eatiiiii  (if  this  city,  held  on  the  istli  day  of  Septeiiiljer  inst.,  Corneirs  Primar.v,  Intermediate,  and 
lli.uli  Si-houl  (ieographies  and  Atlas  were  ado|)ted  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  this  city,  in  pluee  of 
.Smith's  .Series,  heretoloie  in  use.     1  have  the  honor  to  be,  vonrs  respectfully, 

E.  C.  "W'ALKEU,  Sec.  B'jard  of  Education. 


PITTSBURG. 

} 


Office  Central  B^ard  of  Educvtiox.  I'lTTSuur.n, 
August  1".  IS.jU. 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

Cientleiiieu  —  The  Central  Bo.ard  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Pittsburg  liave  reiidopted  Cornell'.'" 
Primary  aurt  Intermediate  Geographies  as  the  Text-Books  to  be  used  in  the  Common  Schools  of 
this  city.  The  books  have  been  in  use  in  our  Schools  since  their  publication,  and  lately,  after  a 
careful  examin.ation  of  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  jiupils,  tlie.y  have,  as  above  stateil, 
been  reiidoplcd;  thus  testifyiiiij  lo  their  merits  bi/  experience  in  the  school^room. 

JOS.  AV.  LEWIS,  (S'ec'y.  Central  Hoard  rf  Education. 

CALIFORNIA. 

At  the  Teachers'  State  Convention,  held  .at  Benici.a,  California,  August  V2lh  and  1.3th,  180C,  the 
f.'.llowimr  resolution  was  adopted: 

'•  liesolreil.  That  we  consider  Cornell's  Series  of  Geogr.apliios  far  superior  to  any  other  now  in 
u.se,  and  that  we  earnestly  recommend  its  immediate  a^doptiou  tlirougliout  the  State." 

INDIANA. 

Extract  from   Circular  No.   8,   issued   hij  the  Department   of   PnhJic 
Instruction,   in  the   State  of  Indiana,  Autjust  10,  1855. 

"It  is  believed  that  tlie  Text-Books  rccommendud  by  tlie  former  Board,  and  now  in  extensive  iiso 
in  their  schools,  are  such  as  to  furnish  no  valid  cause  for  change,  except  the  Geograidiy,  for  whieh 
the  present  Board,  after  due  consideraticm  and  [latient  examination,  li.ave  resolved  to  substitute 
CorucU's  Series,  which  in  their  judgment,  is  snfiirieiitly  superior  to  the  one  formerly  reeonimended 
to  fnllv  .justify  the  change,  and  hope  that  Township  Boards  will  lend  a  hearty  coiiperation  in  effect 
iujf  an  introduction  of  these  valuable  Text-Books. 
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From  Ihniiil  lirml,  L.L.D.,  Profcxsor  of  Mental  Philos(jj)hi/ and  of 
Thcnri/  tinif  I'ravtlrc  of  KltincMtarij  Instruction  in  the  State  Lni- 
rersiti/  of  ]yisronsi)i  : 

"  By  n  nirior.v  cxamliinfion.  n  few  ninntliH  since,  of  Jliss  roriicirs  Primary  Ge«gra|))iy,  I  be- 
cnnif  i-iiiivIii('<m1  of  the  (:rcut  cxcellfiiee  nf  its  phiii.  iiml  the  more  tlii)roii;;hIy  tu  test  it«  iiieritH  as 
■  mIu»i1  aiiil  family  ImkiK.  1  iiliieed  it  in  tlie  liands  of  my  wifi;  for  the  instnicfion  of  one  of  our 
rhiliirt'ii,  n  little  irlrl  not  c|uite  six  years  olil.  When  my  attentio;^  was  called  to  the  result.  I  wai 
Cn'nlly  nsloiiisheil  at  what  bail  lieen  uceomplishe'l.  Kach  sul  ject  which  the  child  had  studieil 
wcmed  to  Ik-  |(iTfectly  niapped  out  in  her  mind.  Iler  knowli-dfje  was  manifestly  of  facts  and  not 
iif  i<v(r(/.<.  .My  other  I'hildreii.  older,  who  had  stHdiei4  other  (le(](;rapliies,  catehinjr  the  spirit,  be- 
came Interested,  and  Coriifll't  J'n'iiiary  wojj  for  a  time  (jnite  the  family  hand-bciok.  In  another 
family  I  hHVe  witnessed  »  like  result. 

"The  Intermediati!  (ieography  I  have  rxamined.  but  n'^t  tested  by  actual  trial.  It  is  upon  the 
dame  plan  as  the  I'riuniry  and  so  far  as  I  can  jiidKe.  equally  happy  in  the  execution.  I  certainly 
ho|>e  thi.^  beautiful  Series  of  (jeographirs  may  find  a  place  in  every  family  and  school  in  Wisconsin." 

PRINCETON. 

I'RiNCETo.v  Usiex  School.  October  4, 1856. 
Wo  have  used  ('ornrll's  Cfngrapliies  in  our  scVool  the  past  year  anil  take  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing tlicui  US  the  Ix-st  w<.-»rk.s  on  the  science  with  whitU  we  are  acquainted. 
J.  A.  SKWKM..  M.n,,  Principal. 

MIS8  Eli.MCK  NOULK,i\nd  MISS  A.  M.  'DKIsV.,  Assistants. 
1  fully  coincide  in  the  above  reconuneiuUition. — AAiVON  B.  CIIUKCH, 

School  Com.  of  Bunaii  Co.,  Illinois. 

STERLING. 

Extract  from  a  Jcttrr  of  Chan.  B.  Smith,  Principal  of  High  School, 
Stcrlimj  lltinoi)>. 

"You  know  1  have  oJejtted  Cornell's  .Series  »>f  tJeopraphics  and  lilc  them  much." 

WISCONSIN. 

Offich  of  SUPERINTEN'DF.XT  bf  rup.LTC  TXSTnUOTIOX,  1 
M\Diso.v.  April  2il,  1856.  f 
"As  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  it  became  my  duty  to  recommend  suitable  Text- 
Ik)oks  for  u.se  in  the  Public  Schbuls  of  Wi.sconsin.  in  compli<-nce  with  which,  a  list  was  published 
in  my  Annual  Keport  to  the  Legislature,  of  which,  the  followiu^  forms  a  part.  I  have  tUorojighly 
exuminrd  «ud  carefully  compared  these  books  with  others  on  the  same  subjects,  and  regard  thuni 
OS  superior  to  any  others  with  which  I  am  acipiainted.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Teach^irs  aud  School 
UffieeiB  will  Hvail  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  t*  examine  them." 

A.  CONSTA.NTI.NE  BAKUY,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

COHNKLL'S  PUIMADY  GKOGKAPIIY $ 

COn.NKLLS  INTKltMKDlATK  UKO(i|{APHY 

COK.\KLI/S  IIKIII  SCHOOL  OEOGKAPIIY  AND  ATL.IS 

nirOKDS  PKI.MAKY  GKAMMAK 25 

YOUMAVS  CLA.SS  liOOK  Of  CUEMLSTUY, 7.5 

YOr.MAN'.S  CUAKT  OF  CriEMLSTRY, 5  00 

YOLMA.WS  ATLAS  OF  CHEMISTRY 2  00 

jiiTrircocKs  geology i  2.5 

ORKK.VS  prima:; Y  POTA.NY 75 

GREKNS  CLASS  HOOK  OF  ROTANY 1  50 

COK'S  IJRAWI.NG  CARD.'!,  10  PARTS   EACH, 25 

OTIS-S  DRAWING  HOOKS  OK  AM.MALS, 1  87 

WARINGS  AGRICCLTIRE, 75 

IHACKENBO.SS  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, 50 

yCACKEXBOSS  CO.MPu.>*lTION  AND  RHETORIC, 1  00 

The.Ho  M'orks  Iiave  been  adopted  in  New  York,  Pittsbuiig,  Cincijinati,  New  Albany,  11.\rtford, 
Urooklv.n,  Newark,  Albany,  Trov,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Freeport,  Kockford,  Belvidere, 
KuiiN,  St.  Charles,  Batavia,  Johet,  Whe.vtox,  Peoria,  Princeton,  Oswego,  and  the  States  of 
Wisconsin  and  Indiana. 

Any  "f  the  above  Works  will  be  sent  for  examination  to  any  Teacher  remitting  one-half  of  their 
rii<|>e<live  prices.    ^  f.dl  catalogue  of  School.  Academic  and  Collegiate  Text-Hooks,  published  by 
II.  ai'I'Letun  k  ("o..  will  be  sent  to  any  one  applying  to  me  for  it.     1  will  make  the  most  liberal 
deductions  tu  Teachers  desiring  to  introduce  aiiv  of  their  publications. 
PIvaso  address,  in  care  of  S.  C.  GRIGGS  k  CO. 

tAO'j,  ocTOBEtt,  1S60.  :e!.   X3.    r'^gST^  a.  TvrT~>, 

A(iE.\T  FOR  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.MPANY 
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THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  AND  THE  BEST ! 

N  O  AV     C  C)  M  P  I.  E  T  E     AND     FOR     8  A  I.  E  , 

SA.RGEISrT'S 

STAIVDAMB  SEMIE§  OF  MEABEMS, 

FOB,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

THE  STANDARD  FIFTH,  OR,  FIRST  CLASS  READER. 

THE  STANDARD  FOURTH  READER. 

THE  STANDARD  THIRD  READER. 

THE  STANDARD  SECOND  READER.    Illustrated  with  Cuts. 

THE  STANDARD  FIRST  READER.     Illustrated  with  Cuts. 

THE  STANDARD  PRIMER.     Illustrated  with  Cuts. 

SIX  CHARTS  FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  EPES  SASGENT,  Author  of  the  "  Standard  Speaker,"  &c. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NEABLY  READY: 

SARGENT'S  SMALLER  PRIMER.     IGmo.     pp.  3G.     With  Cuts. 
SARGENT'S  SMALLER  SPELLER.    IGmo.    pp.  60. 
SARGENT'S  STANDARD  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR. 


The  first  four  Keiulers  of  Sarcent's  Series  fierm  a  complete  series  of  Read! nfr-liooks  for  tlie  Primary, 
(Jrammiir,  .ind  District  Scliools  of  the  country.  Tl.e  Fifth  Header  is  intended  as  a  first-class  boolc 
for  liigher  Schools,  Colleges  and  Acac'leniies.  No  series  of  Readers  ever  published  in  tl)is  country 
has  had  such  universal  recommendation  from  all  who  have  examined  them,  or  lias  met  with  such 
rapid  and  extraordinary  suecess.  Their  adoption  tlirouj;liout  the  country  by  School  Committees 
and  Teachers,  who  have  acquainted  themselves  with  their  merits,  has  been  most  general. 

In  the  principal  public  Schools  of  JIassacIiusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine  and  Rhode  Island, 
these  works  have  been  introduced  as  fast  as  chani^es  could  b«  eft'ected.  In  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Portsmouth,  N.  11.,  they  are  al.so  widely  adopted,  lu 
Baston,  the  School  Committee  voted,  August,  lS5t),  to  introduce  two  of  the  books  on  the  term.s 
exacted  by  them  of  publishers  in  all  cases  of  change;  but  their  prwposidon  was  declined,  as 
involving  favoritism  not  claimed  by  other  towns,  and  unjust  in  its  operati(m.  The  bowks  were 
already  too  strong  in  the  public  favor  to  require*  any  sucli  endorsement  at  the  expense  of  perfect 
equality. 

SAUGEXT'S  SERIES  OF  READERS  is  unquustionably  the  best,  as  it  has  been  the  most  rapidly 
successful,  of  any  in  the  market.  Let  facts  sjieak  for  tliemselves.  ST^''  Tliougli  hut  a  few  munths 
complete,  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  already  sold! 

SAROENT'S    STANDARD    SPELLER 

Contains  many  now  and  admirable  features,  and  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  teachers.  It  will 
be  found  unlike  any  other  Spelling-book,  both  in  its  typography  and  general  p  an.  Wherever  used 
it  has  imparted  new  life  and  spirit  te  this  department  of  instruction,  and  is  having  an  imnienso 
sale. 

Copies  of  SARGENT'S  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL-BOOKS  will  be  furnished  firntis.  for  examination, 
to  Teachers  and  Committees,  on  application  to  the  puWishers.  Or,  the  books  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
postage  pre-paid,  where  the  amount  is  sent  in  stamps.  The  postage  rates  are,  on  the  Fifth  Reader, 
24  cents;  the  Fourth,  18  cent-i;  the  Third,  15  cents  ;  the  Second,  12  cents;  the  First,  9  cents;  on 
the  Primer,  6  cents  ;  on  the  Standard  Speller,  12  centv. 

Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co., 

No.  13  Winter  Street,  Lostos. 


A  V  VKli  TISK  ilKS  Ti>'. 


WEBSTER'S  DICTIOJ^ARIES. 


A  SIZE  FOR  ALL  CLASSES  NOW  COMPLETE. 


1.  WEBSTER'S  QUAIITO  DICTIONARY,  Unabridged 
1!.  WEBSTER'S  COUNTING  HOUSE  DICTIONARY. 

3.  WEBSTER'S  ACADEMIC  DICTIONARY. 

4.  WEBSTER'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY. 

5.  AVEBSTER'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY, 
i;.  WEBSTER'S  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

MASON  BROTHERS,  New  York ; 

AND 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass., 

PURLISII 

Webster's  Counting  House  and  Family  Dictionary; 

Being  a  Befiuing  and  I'rsneuHcing  Dictionary  of  the  Engligh  Langnage. 
ABRIDGED   FR0:M    WEBSTER'S    AMERICAN   DICTIONARY. 

BY  WM.  G.  WEBSTER  AND  PROF.  C.  A.  GOODRICH. 
Price    -    -    -    $1  50. 

This  is  n«  entirely  new  work,  designed  to  furnish  means  of  training  in  English  Composition, 
while  it  also  answers  the  purpose  of  an  ordinary  abridged  Dictionary.    AVith  this  view, — 

1.  Tlie  yocahiihtry  is  pruned  of  obsolete  and  useless  words,  and  important  new  ones  lately 
received  into  thu  language  added,  giving  about  40,000  words,  embracing  those  in  common  use.  It 
embraces  many  new  words  in  science  and  art,  not  found  in  other  works. 

2.  The  Ih-rinitions  arc  given  with  greater  fulness  than  has  ever  been  attempted  in  any  work  of 
this  size. 

3.  St/nnnymom  ivnnh  arranged  after  such  dciinitions  in  many  hundreds  of  instances,  in  order  to 
give  a  selection  of  terms  to  the  writer. 

4.  A  iliscrimination  sf  synonymous  words  is  given  in  numerous  instances,  embracing  some 
thousands  of  terms,  designed  to  point  out  the  exact  meaning  of  each,  with  the  ground  ©f  the 
distinction  clearly  shown. 

/Rj-This  eufiiely  new  feature,  suggested  by  ourselves,  and  now  for  the  first  time  presented  to 
the  f;ublii-  in  this  and  a  coincident  work  ©f  higher  price,  prepared  at  the  same  time,  will  especially 
commcMiil  the  work  to  the  discriminating  student. 

5.  (ireat  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sulijcct  of  Pronunciation.  A  correspondence  has  been 
opened  with  distinguished  orthocpists  in  this  country  and  in  England,  ani  communications 
received,  especially  frnm  8mart,  the  most  celebrated  orthoopist  of  Europe,  Prof.  Wells  of  Chicago, 
I'rwf.  Uussell,  Ac,  thnnving  nuich  lightupon  some  points  which  have  been  greatly  disputed  in  this 
country. 

6.  Prefixed  to  the  voluific,  is  a  chapter  by  I'rof.  Goodrich,  giving  in  detail  the  Principles  of 
Proniinrintion  carefully  elaborated,  embodying  Prof,  (i.'s  own  matured  views,  aided  by  the 
important  su^'gestionsfrom  distinguished  orthocpists  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section. 

7.  As  the  page  is  in  three  columns,  and  yet  on  a  remark.ably  distinct  and  legible  type,  with  the 
marked  letters  clearly  defined,  a  larger  amauut  of  matter  is  secured  in  a  given  space  than  in  any 
work  of  the  kind  ni*w  before  the  Americau  public.    This,  in  a  book  of  reference  is  a  desideratum. 

S.  Carefully  revised  and  prepared  Tables  are  appended;   Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
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Proper  \anies;  Scripture  Proper  Names;  Modern  Geoj^raphaical  Names;  Proverbs  and  Plirases 
from  the  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Greek;  Mottoes  of  the  several  United  States;  Tahlo 
of  Abbreviations ;  Ileatben  Deities.  But  its  distinguishing  excellence,  as  a  Dictionary  for  the 
Counting  House  and  Family,  are  its  TAKLUS  OF  MONEY,  WEimiT  AND  MEASURE, 
of  all  the  principal  commercial  countries  of  the  AVorld,  our  own  included,  as,  of  Money,  Avoirdu- 
pois Weight,  Apothecaries'  Weight,  Long  Measure,  Square  Measure,  Cubic,  Cloth,  Wine,  Ale  and 
Beer,  and  Dry  Measure,  Tables  of  distances,  Time,  Motion,  &.e..  with  translations;  and  also,  a 
Table,  giving  the  Currency.  Kate  of  Interest.  Penalty  of  Usury,  and  Laws  in  regard  to  Collection  of 
Debts,  in  the  Several  United  States. 

The  whole  being  intended  to  form  an  .abridged  Dictionary  .id.apted  t»  gener.al  use,  and  especially 
to  that  of  students  in  tha  higher  classes  of  Literary  Institutions,  the  Famity.  and  the  Counting 
House. 

AS"  To  those  wishing  a  less  expensive  Dictionary  than  Webster's  Unabridged,  the  low  price  of 
the  Counting  House  and  Family  Dictionary,  possessing  the  valuable  and  new  features  indicated 
above,  make  it  the  most  desirable  work  of  the  kind  in  market. 

We  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  work. 

For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers. 


ALSO 

irEBSTEU'S  ^UjIUTO  niCTIOjy^Rlt^,  Unabridged, 

THE  ENTIRE  WORK,  1460  PAGES,  CROWN  QUARTO. 

Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary  contains  three  times  the  matter  found  in  any  other  English 
Dictionary  compiled  in  this  country. 

XKS"  AsIc  for  Webster's  Quarto  Unahrirlged.  There  is  no  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary bnt  this — none  containing  half  the  matter,  the  illustrative  quotations,  the  etymologies, 
full  definitions,  &.c.  « 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov.,  1S56. 

^VESTERN   TESTIMONY. 

From  Professor  Wells,  tSup't.  Puhlic  Schools,  Chicago. 

Becember  25,  1S.54. 
I  have  always  regarded  the  definitions  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  as  greatly  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  work.  In  Orthography  I  have  watched  with  much  interest  the  tendency  of  general 
usage;  and  though  I  still  fuel  a  strong  reluctance  to  giving  up  certain  modes  of  spelling  to  which 
I  have  become  accustomed,  I  hold  myself  responsible  to  conform  to  the  usage  of  the  best  writers, 
as  the  highest  law  of  language.  This  usage,  I  am  satisfied,  is  inclining  more  and  more  to  the 
standard  of  Webster,  as  modified  by  Goodrich.  W.  II.  WELLS. 

From  Illinois,   }\"isconsin,  and  Jotca. 

We  prefer  AVebster's  Dictionary  to  any  other  now  extant. 

(Signed)  A.  J.  SAWYER,  A.  M.,  Princip.-*!  of  Chicago  Female  Semin.iry; 

and  Principals  of  ten  other  leading  institutions  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa. 

OPINION    OF    OKIO. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  strong  prevailing  sentiment  in  Ohii-t,  indicated  by  the  signatures 
helow,  in  favor  of  Webster's  Dictionary.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  rellectiug  mind,  that  no 
other  English  Lexicon  can  become  the  general  standard  in  ihis  country.  As  such,  it  is  almost 
exclusively  appe.iled  to  in  all  our  Libr.arles,  Courts  of  Justice,  and  Halls  of  Legislatisn.  Thegreat 
mass  of  Educaters  in  all  the  States  are  settling  down  upon  the  strong  convistion  tViat,  as  a  whole, 
it  is  the  best,  and  should  be  made  the  uniform  standard,  that  all  may  be  taught  to  speak  and 
spell  alike. 

The  fact  elicited  by  .actual  enquiry  of  the  principal  booksellers  in  the  United  St.ates,  that  the 
sale  of  Webster's,  compared  with  that  of  any  other,  is  as  twenty  tf.  one,  and  that  the  ratio  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  is  streng  indication  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will  be  no 
diversity  of  English  Lexicons  in  our  schools. 

September  IS,  1856. 

A  thor»ugh  acquaintance  with  some  recognized  standard  of  our  language,  as  a  basis  of  a  sys- 
tem.atic  course  of  instruction,  being  of  the  gre.itest  practical  importance  in  securing  uniformity  in 
the  manner  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  langu.age,  wo  believe  /iiuch  good  would  result  to 
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tb«  cauno  of  e.1nc«tl»ii  by  a  c»m»l8teiit  adhcionco 
MnliKiiloo  Hn.l  IVliUc  Srlnwln. 

8111I1  lit  ii"W,  In  our  opliiiou,  the  only  c»urse,  if 
■o  much  to  1h)  di'Hlri'J. 

Ohio.  Wlf>. 
II  II  Bjirnt-y,  Stnte  Coni'r  Cvni  Srlio  .Is  ] 

Am  D  Uml,  Sup't  llhio  InH  for  Uliiid,  late  Sup't    [ 

I'ulille  Stliools,  t'oliimbus  | 

D  i'hipiirdi.wn,  I'rin  ^VoOllwilr(l  II  Sch,  Tin  j 

C'jiun  Kii<>wlt«ii.  I'riii  Hushes  II  ?fhool  I 

K.8.  l«riK)kn,  I'rin  Cliui  Scluol  j 

1'.  II.  WilbiT,  l•l■es^Vcs  Fciii  Col  | 

Jomph  llfrrori.  I'rin  Ilfrrdu's  Seni 
I'liul  Siliust<T.  I'pif  Ancanil  Mod  Liin,  Cin 
I.yimin  Uardiiin,  I'r'"  I-^nlics'  t'ch  Ciu  ; 

tJimind  Turui'}', I''""'" I*'''  1'"  in'imount  Theo    i 

Seni  ; 

1  W  Aniiifws,  rros  Marietta  Col 
Henry  .>*niith,  I'rof  Sac  Khit  Lane  Sem 
1)  1£  AUtn,  ProtTheo  Lane  Sem 
Oe.)  K  Day.  I'rof  IJil)  Lit     •' 
Ixiuic.l  Allen,  I'res  raimers'  Col 
K  Thomson.  I'ros  OhioWes  Univ 
J  W  Hall.  I'ros  Miami  Uuiv 
S  Howard.  Tres  Ohio  Univ 
Henry  L  Hitchcock,  I'rcs  Western  Reserve  Col 
Sumucl  SproiH-her,  Pres  AVHteniberg  Col 
Jeremiah  Hall.  Pres  Deni^<on  Univ 
A  D  Clark.  I'rcs  Franklin  Col 
Beiij  Waddle,  Pres  MnskingumCol 
L  Dn\  is.  Pres  Otterbein  L'niv 
A  Kalard,  Prof  Math,  Marietta  Col 
John  Kendrick,  Prof  Lang        " 
It  B  Andrews,  Prof  Ueol,  etc      " 
F  O  Cary,  I'rin  Farm  Dep,  Farmer's  Col 
L  Cary,  Prof  A  nc  Lang,  " 

R  S  Ilosworth.  Prof  Cheni,  " 

J  S  Henderson,  Prof  Math,  " 

¥  Merrick,  Prof  Mor  .*>ci.  Ohio  Wcs  Uni 
L  DMcCabe.  Prof  Math,  '• 

Wm  tt  Williams,  Prof  (Ireek  aud  Latin   Lang, 

(ihioWes  Uni 

0  N  St(xldard,  Prof  Chem  and  Nat  Phil,  Miami 
Univ 

Chas  Klliott,  Prof  Hreek.  Miami  Univ 

H  B  llosford,  Prof  Int  Phil  and  Khet  West  Res 

Col 
II  K  (ieipT,  Prof  Math,  Wittenberg  Col 
M  Diehl,  Prof  Anc  Lang,  " 

1  Sprecher,  Prof  Hist  and  Prin  Prep  Dep,  AVit- 
teuliergCol 

Juliii  Pratt,  Prof  Lang,  Denison  Univ 

K  O  Marsh,  Prof  Math  and  Nat  Phil,  Denison 

Univ 
J  U  Downer,  Prof  Rla-t  and  B. lies  Lettres,  Den- 

l«on  l'niv 
.1  W  .Sott.  Pres.  Oxford  Feni  Coll 
A  Barker,  Prof  Mor  and  Men  Sci,  Oxf  Fern  Col 
J  II  llur|jnuan,Prin  O.xford  Institute 


to  Webster's  Dictionaries,  in  all  our  CoUegesi 
we  would  fwster  and  perpetuate  that  uniformity 


John  Ogden,  Prin  JIcNeely  Normal  School 
Hdwiii  Kegal.  Prin  Acad  Dep,  "  " 

S  N  Sanford,  Rector  Granville  Fem  Seni 
W  P  Kerr,  Prin  "  " 

Alex  Miller,  Pres  Delaware  Fem  Col 
Alphonzo  Wood,  Pres  Ohio        " 
J  no  W  Weakley,  Pres  Fem  Col,  Springfield 
E  K  White,  Prin  Cleveland  Cent  High  School 
A  G  llopkinson,  Prin      "  "  " 

Jas  Campbell,  Prin  Cent  High  Sch,  Dayton 
D  K  Colmery,  Prin  Mt  Pleasant  Acad,  Kingston 
Miss  Helen  Pcabody,  Priu  West  Fem  Sem,  Ox. 

ford 
S  Diefendorf,  Prin  A'ermillion  Inst 

0  N  Hartshorn,  Prin  Mt  Union  Seminary 
Alex  Duncan,  Sup  Pub  Schools,  Newark 
Geo  S  Ormsby,  Adj  Prof  Math,  Farmer's  Col 
M  II  Smith,  Teacher  Prep  Dej),  " 

1  G  Blair,  Prof  Nat  Sci,  Ohio  Univ 
John  M  Leavitt,  Prof  Lang,  Ohio  Uaiv 
W  II  Young,  Prof  Math,  '• 

F  Brown,  Prin  Prep  Dep,  " 

Daviii  Swing,  Priu  Prep  Dep,  Miami  Univ 
A  G  Chambers,  Prin  Nor  dep,  " 

Robert  Young,  Prin  Priv  Acad,  Springfield 
W  G  Lawrunce,  Priu  East  St  Clair  Sch,  Cleve" 

lawd 
L  M  Oviatt,  Prin  Eagle  Street  School,  Cleveland 
0  0  Baldwin,  "     Pearl    "  "  « 

R  0  Mason,     "  Clinton  "  "  " 

J  G  Graham,   «  Mayflower  St      "  " 

Chas  F  Button,  Prin  Hicks  St    "  " 

E  D  Kincsley.  Sup't  Pub  Schools,  Celumbus 
Alfred  Blake,  Prin  Fam  Soli,  Gambier 
N  Badger,  '•  "  " 

A  Schuyler,  Prin  Sen  Conn  Acad 
John  Covert,  Pres  Cooper  Fem  Sem,  Bayton 
J  C  Fisker,  M  D,  V  P         " 
Chas  Sturdevant,  Prin  Springfield  Fem  Sem 
R  R  Sloan,  Sup't  Mt.  A'crnon  Fem  Semi 
Bliss  E  M  Hamilton,  Prin  Wellington  Semi 
P  S  Donelson.  Pres  Ohio  AVes  Fem  Col 
A  llolbrook,  Priu  S  W  Normal  School 
Jjseph  G  Montfort,  Pres  Glendale  Fem  Col 
W  II  Barnes,  Prof  Greek  and  Lat,  Baldwin  Uni 
C  Spielr.-'.an,  Pres  Capital  Univ 
Lewis  Keyl,  Pres  Esther  lust,  Columbus 
A  Nasb,  Sup't  Witloughby  Fem  Semi 
Samuel  Davenport,  J  I  Thompson,  Principals 

Barnesville  Inst 
J  K  Parker,  Prin  Clermont  Acad 
David  Parsons,  Siip't  Union  Sch,  Bellefontaine 
U  D  Jl'Carty,  Pres  West  Bedford  Academy 
J  A  I  Lowes,  Prin  Salem  Acad 


t. 


A  D  rERTISEMEXTS. 


A  G  Sears,  Prin  Gallia  Acad,  Gallipolis 

D  M  Martens.  Trof  Lat,  Capital  Uuiv 

D  Worley,  Prof  Math  and  Xat  Phil,  Capital  Uni 

J  H  Doan,  Prin  Coolville  Semi 

Jas  A  Garfield,  ProfGr  and  Lat,  AV  R  Eclectic 

Inst 
Norman  Diinshee,  Prof  Math 
AVm  Briiikerh.iff,  Prof  Math  and  Xat  Science, 

Fraukliu  Col 
R  B  Ewing,  Prof  Lat  Lit  &  Rhet.  Franklin  Col 
Alex  Scott,  Prof  Math  and  .\at  Sci  Muskiagum 

Col 
Samuel  G  Wilson,  Prof  Lang,  JIuskingum  Col 
^S^  \\  McMillan.  Pres  Sharon  Col 
Randal  Ross,  late  Pres         " 
Charles  Rogers,  Prin  S  AT  Dist.  Dayton 
■W  II  ButterCeld,  Prin  N  AV  School 
James  B  Irviu,  Prin  X  E  Dist 
A  C  Fenner,  Prin  East  Dist 
A  C  Tyler,  Prin  Carlisle  H  Scliool 
A  C  Deuel,  Sup't  Public  Schools,  Urbana 
TT  Mitchell.    '•        '•  '•  Xorwalk 

J  Lindly,  late  '•        "  '•  Steubenville 

Jacob  X  DeSellem,  Ass'te  Sup't  Pub  Sch,  Steu- 
benville 
Edward  II  Allen,  Sup't  Cent  Sch,  Chillicothe 
Geo  K  Clark,  Sup't  East  Sch 
I  S  Morris,  Sup't  Pub  Sch,  Eaton 
Almon  Samson,  Sup't  Pub  Sch,  Zanesville 
Chas  W  Chandler,  Prin  II  Sch,  Zanesville 
J  U  Hills,  Prin  Third  \\"d  Sch        " 
T  U  Patrick,  Prin  M'Intire  Sch      " 
■W'm  M  Lyons,  Prin  Sel  Sch.  " 

J  L  Bull,  J  F  Hutchinson,  Prin  Sel  Sch,  Kenton 
N  Furman,Prin  Lad  H  Sch,  Hamilton 
G  C  Smith,  Prin  Third  Dist  Sch,  Columbus 
GR  Rosseter,  Prin  Marietta  Young  Lad  Inst 
Sam  Maxwell,  Prin  Oak  Hill  Fam  Sch 
■\Vm  Bogle,  Prof  Lang,  Madison  Coll 
John  Haywood,  Prof  Math,  Otterbein  Univ 
RM  Walker,  Prof  Lang,  '•  " 

Elizur  Wolcott,  Tutor  W  R  Coll 
Albert  Miller,  Prof  Xat  Sci,  Delaware  Fern  Col 
L  C  Walton,  I'rin  Talmadge  Acad  Inst 
J  Tuckerman,  Prin  Orwell      "        " 
J  K  Pickett,  Prin  Franklin  Semi,  Portage 
I  W  Legg,  Pres  Gerniantown  Col  Inst 
J  W  Hamilton,  Prin  Xew  Ilagerstown  Acad 
John  Giles,  Sup't  Sch,  Ilarman 
J  Wlliett,  Sup't  Union  Sch,  Delaware 
P  II  Jaqnith,  Sup't  Un  Sch.  Zenia 
C  E  Bruce,  Sup't  Sch,  Ashtabula 
R  McMillen,  Sup't  Cn  Sch,  Salem 
M'm  X  Edwards,  Sup't  Un  Sch,  Troy 
William  Carter,     "  "  Felicity 

T  M  Stevenson,      "  "  McConnelsville 

Jehn  Hopley,  Sup't  Un  Sch,  Bucyrus 
W  A  McKec,  Sup't  Union  Sch,  Coshocton 
James  Greer,  Prin  West  Kes  Sem,  Farmingtcn 


W  H  Andrews,  Pup't  Sch  k  Prin  H  Sch,  Ripley 

J  R  Burgett,  Sup't  Pub  Sch,  Hamilton 

A  J  Longnecker,  Prin  Un.Sch,  Oxfiird 

D  W  Littlefield,  late  Sup't  Un  Sch,  Kenton 

J  B  Cummings,  late  Prin  Un  Sch,  Cadiz 

James  S  Ward   Prin  Pub  Sch.  Zanesville 

J  W  Mahan,  Prin  lu  Sch,  Richmond 

Geo  L  MUls,  Prin  II  Sch,  Xtwark 

W  J  Sago,        ••  •'        Steubenville 

F  M  Dimmick.  late  Prin  II  Sch.  Marietta 

S  S  Porter,  Priu  Gram  Sch,  Marietta 

S  L  Adams,  Prin  II  Sch,  Xapoleon 

Juo  G  Fairbanks,  Prin  Wooster  Pub  Sch,  No  1 

John  Briukerhoff,    "  "  "         No  3 

Edwin  Oldroyd         '■  "  "  No  4 

U  W  Persing,  Sup't  Sch,  Milan 

E  W  Lendersou,  Prin  Pub  Sch  Waterville 

J  P  Ellinwooil,  Sup't  Pub  Sch,  Morrow 

J  W  Longbon,  Prin  Pub  Sch,  Jackson 

Isaac  N  Alexander,  Prin  AVest  Sch,  Van  Wert 

C  T  Emerson,  Sup't  Pub  Sch,  Xewcomerstown 

J  T  Martin,  Prin  Un  Sch,  Clyde 

D  Kerr,  Sup't  Pub  Sch,  Gallia 

Geo  F  Hitchcock,  Prin  Un  Sch,  Wellsvllle 

S  A  Powers.  Sup't  Pub  Sch,  Marysville 

Lucien  B  Hatch,  Sup't  Pub  Sch,  Middletown 

J  B  Morton,  Prin  Sel  Sch,  Middletown 

B  C  Coll.urn,  Sup't  Pab  Sch,  Scott 

Luther  Smith,  Sup't  Un  Sch,  W  Liberty 

James  Marvin,     "  "  Warren 

B  T  Johnson,   Sup't  Pub  Sch,  Marion 

Wm  P  Grantham,  late  Sup't  Pub  Sch,  Carding- 

ton 
Collin  Ford,  Sup't  Pub  Sch,  Monroeville 
J  Markham,  Prin  Un  Sch,  Plymouth 
Geo  Clive,  Prin  Eng  and  Clas  Sch,  Cincinnati 
Collin  Ford,  Sup't  Pub  Sch,  Monroeville 
J  Markham,  Prin  Union  School,  Plymouth 
Geo  Clive,  Prin  Eng  and  Clas  Sch,  Cincinnati 
J  B  Chickering,  Prin  Select     "  " 

J  C  Christin,  M  D.  Dir  Pestalozzi  Sch,  ■• 
Thos  Harrison,  Prin  Linden  Hill  Acad,  Carlisle 
Benj  St  James  Fry,  Pres  Worthington  Fern  Col 
Doct  Wm  C  Catlin.  Sup't  Pub  Sch,  Mansfield 
H  W  Selby,  Sup't  Pub  Sch,  Crestline 
Joseph  Shaw,  Sup't  Union  Schools,  Sydney 
John  G  Stetson,  Prin  '•  "      Walnut  Hills 

Thos  H  Herdman,  Prin  Un  Sch,  Greenfield 
J  Alvin  Sly,  "  '•        Huron 

J  Fairbanks,  Sup't  Un  Sch,  St  Marys 
M  D  FoUett,  Sup't  Public  Sch,  Marietta 
Geo  A  Starkweather,  Sup't  Pub  Sch,  Fremont 
A  B  Palmer,  Prin  H  Sch,  Toledo 
J  B  Selby,  Sup't  Un  Sch,  Fredericktown 
S  S  Williams.  Sup't  Un  Sch,  Hanging  Rock 
Luther  Smith.     "  "         AV  Liberty 

D  E  AVells,  Sup't  Pub  Sch,  Perrysburg 
A  B  Cornell,  Sup't  Pub  Sch,  Putnam 
William  Reed,  late  Pres  Beverly  Col 


A  D  YER  TISEMENTS. 


14,SOO  OOE^IEIS 


OF 


MONTEITH  AMD   Mcl^ ALLY'S 

Funihhnf  thr  Piihlir  Srhooh  of  New  York  Citij  in  TEN  MONTHS  ! 


Nkw  York,  October  2oth,  1856. 
R.    A.    Adams,    Esq.,    Chairman   of    "  Committee    on    Course   of   Studies    and 

School   Jiooks,"    and    Member    of  a    "  Committee    of   Supplies"    of  Board   of 

Education,  X.    Y. 

Dear  Sir  : — Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  letter,  written  by  Mr. 
Aliiert  Gii.iiERT,  Clerk  of  Board  of  Education,  addressed  to  Messrs.  D. 
Ai'PLETON  &  Co.,  (publishers  of  "Cornell's  Series  of  Geographies,")  published 
in  numerous  papers  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  -which  we  clip  from 
a  paper  published  iu  Wisconsin  : — 

Hall  of  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York,  "( 
Clerk's  Office,  August  23,  185G.  j 

"Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.," 

Gentlemen'  : — "  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  use  of  Cornell's 
Scries  of  Geographies  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York,  I  will  state,  since 
their  publication,  about  four  fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  Geographies  used  in 
the  Schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  (25,000  copies  a 
year,)  have  been  of  Cornell's  Series.  This  must  be  quite  gratifying  to  both 
author  and  publishers,  as  the  teachers  arc  left  free  to  choose  such  as  they  deem 
best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction." 

"ALBERT  GILBERT,  Clerk. 

Will  you  permit  us  to  ask  of  you,  as  member  of  "  Supply  Committee," 
whether  the  above  statement  is  correct  ?  Will  you  do  us  the  favor  to  examine 
your  "  Book  of  Supplies,"  and  ascertain  the  whole  number  of  Geographies 
furnished  your  Public  Schools  during  the  past  two  years,  giving  us  a  separate 
item  of  the  exact  number  of  "Cornell's  Geography"  used  during  each  year? 
We  should  also  be  gratified  to  learn  hoAr  many  of  the  "National  Series  of 
Geographies,"  by  Monteith  and  McNally,  have  been  ordered  by  your  Board 
during  the  same  interval.  We  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  Clerk  of  your 
Board  has  made  an  erroneous  statement  in  his  letter  to  the  publishers  of 
"  Cornell's  Geography,"  which  should  be  rectified. 

Wo  also  should  be  pleased  to  receive  the  expression  of  your  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  Mosteitii  and  McNally's  Series  of  Geographies. 
Very  truly,  your  obedient  servants, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

51  and  53  John  Street. 


AD  VER TISEM  ENTS. 


New  York,  Hall  of  Board  of  Education,  ) 
November  2,  1856.  j" 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. : — 

Gents  : — I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  and  give  you  my  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  "National  Series  of  Geographies,"  published  by  your  House,  viz., 
"  Monteitli's  First  Lessons,"  "  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography,"  and  "  Mc 
Nally's  Geography." 

The  plan  and  execution  of  these  ivorks  are  such  as  to  commend  them  to  alj 
having  charge  of  the  education  of  youth  ;  and  the  manner  in  -which  they  are 
gotten  up — the  letter  press,  style  of  engraving,  and  binding — recommend  them 
as  the  most  economical. 

All  the  Geographies  in  use  in  our  Common  Schools  received  from  me  a  very 
careful  and  critical  examination.  The  National  Series  was  one  of  two  series 
that  received  my  full  approbation.  The  opinion  that  I  formed  of  their  great 
merits  is  justified  by  their  extensive  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city.  1 
have  found  by  examination  of  the  "  Books  of  Supply"  of  our  Board,  that  con- 
siderably the  largest  number  of  any  series  now  used  in  our  Public  Schools  is 
the  "National,"  hy  Monteith  and  3IcXalbj ;  and  agreeably  to  your  request,  1 
give  the  following  tabular  statement,  which  exhibits  the  extent  of  the  use  of  the 
different  Geographies  in  the  Common  Schools  of  this  city  during  the  year  1855, 
and  thus  far  in  1856  : — 

The  whole  number  of  Geographies  of  all  kinds  supplied  in  1855  was  24,485. 
During  the  year  1855  only  No.  2  of  the  "National  Series  had  been  adopted, 
viz.,  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography,  of  which  there  were  3,800  copies  ordered 
by  the  Board  ;  of  Cornell's  two  geographies,  there  were  ordered  8,900  copies; 
and  of  other  geographies,  by  other  authors,  11,785 — showing  not  quite  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  geographies  used  were  Cornell's  series.  For  the 
ten  months  of  the  year  1856,  ending  November  1st,  I  notice  that  the  series  of 
Monteith  and  McNally  take  the  lead  of  any  other  in  the  number  used  by  our 
Primary  and  Public  Schools,  as  the  following  statement  shows: — 

Of  the  "National  Series  of  Geographies,"  the  whole  number  used  to  the  Ist  of 
November,  1856,  is  14,542,  as  follows : — 

4,892  Monteith's  First  Lessons  in  Geography,  -  No.  1. 
5,950  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geographj^-  -  No.  2. 
3,700  McNally 's  School  Geography,      -       -       -     No.  3. 


14,542 
Of  Cornell's  several  geographies,   there  have    been  used  during  the   same 
length  of  time — 

3,900  Cornell's  Primary  Geography. 
2,000  Cornell's  Intermediate  Geography. 
200  Cornell's  High  School  Geography. 
Amounting  in  all  to  6,100  copies  ! !  being  less  than  one-half  the  number  used 
of  the  "  National  Series  of  Geographies,"  by  Monteith  imd  McNally. 

Of  other  authors,  there  have  been  used,  during  the  same  length  of  time,  about 
10,000  copies. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

R.  A.  ADAMS.  N 


» 


n 


J  D  VEK  TISEMEXTS. 


GJ]T  THE   BEST. 

NATIONAL  STANBARD. 

Worcester's  Series  of  Dictionaries. 

CONSISTS  OF 
].— THE  UNIVERSAL  AND  CRITICAL  DICTIONARY. 
U.— THE  EXPLANATORY  AND  SYNONYMOUS  DICTIONARY. 
3.— THE  COMPREHENSIVE  AND  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY. 
4.— THE  ELEMENTARY  DICTIONARY. 
Tj.— THE  PRIMARY  DICTIONARY. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THESE, 

THE   ROYAL,   QUARTO    BI€TIOj¥ARY, 

Is  in  prppnration,  and  educated  men  wlio  liavc  examined  the  proof  sheets,  unite  in  declaring  that 
it  will  be  the  fullest,  most  accurate,  and  comprehensive  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ever 
published. 

AVorcester's  Dictionaries  arc  highly  commcn«led  by  most  of  the  prominent  literary  men  in  the 
country.  Tliey  are  made  the  standing  authority  in  orthoguaphy  and  peonunciatiox,  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  IJosten,  Cambridge,  lialtimore,  Washington,  D.  C,  Buffalo,  Schenectady,  Koch- 
ester,  and  many  other  cities  throughout  the  United  States;  and  in  addition  to  this  testimony, 
they  have  recently  been  adopted  as  such  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

HEAD     Ttl  E     T  E  S  T  I  M  O  N  Y. 


TESTIMONY  OF'CIIICAGO  TEACHERS. 

Chicago,  March  1, 1856. 
■Worcester's  Dictionaries  are  adopted  and  used  in  the  Public  Schools  in  this  city  as  the  standard 
authority  in  the  j)ronunciation  and  orthography  of  the  English  language. 

■^V  f  consider  Worcester's  Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Synonymoss  Dictionary  better  adapted 
to  the  H80  of  our  higher  grades  of  schools  than  any  other  works  on  lexicography  before  the  public. 

J.  CLAFLIN, 
A.  D.  STUKTEVANT, 
P.  1JAS.S, 
0.  B.  HEWITT, 
D.  S.  VVENTWORTII, 
A.  G.  WlLDKi'i, 
II.  M.  KEITH, 
I'rincipals  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Chitajo. 


Tlie  sale  of  all  these  books  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  unprincipled  attacks  made  upon  them  by 
rival  publiKkcrs  have  only  attracted  the  attention,  [of  teachers  to  them,  and  the  Dictionaries  have 
•nly  to  be  examined  to  bo  approved. 

HICKLING,  SWAN  &  BROWN,  131  Washington-st.,  Boston. 

FOR     SALE     BY 
KEEN  &  LEE,  1\  B.  COOKE  &  Co.,  and  S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  Co.,  Cliicago. 


PELM'S  SYSTEM  of  GEOGRAPHY. 


Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  Pei.ton's  Series  of  Outline  Maps 
AND  Keys,  published  by  SOWER  AND  BARNES,  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  the 
following 

MAPS      AND      BOOKS. 

1.  Physical  and  Political  Map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,        7  feet  by  7  feet. 

2.  "  "  "  Easteni  "  7  feet  by  7  feet. 

3.  Map  of  the  United  States,  British  Provinces,  Mexico,  Central 

America  and  the  West  India  Islands,  .  .  7  feet  by  7  feet. 

4.  Map  of  Europe,  .....  6  feet  by  7  feet. 

5.  Map  of  Asia,  ......  6  feet  by  7  feet. 

6.  Map  of  South  America  and  Africa,        .  .  .  6  feet  by  7  feet. 
Peltou's  Key  to  full  series  of  Outline  Maps. 

"        "  "        "        Hemisphere  Maps. 

Outline  Globe,  .  .  13  inches  in  diameter. 

PRICES    OF    THE    WORKS. 


Full  Series  of  Six  Maps,  $25  00 

Map  of  the  United  States,  5  00 

Either  Key,  at  retail,  40 


The  two  Hemisphere  Maps,        $10  00 
Either  Key,  per  dozen,  3  60 

Globe,  7  00 


DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    WORK. 

The  maps  are  printed  on  superfine  paper,  colored  in  the  most  briliant  and  dui- 
able manner,  mounted  on  stroiiji  clolh  backs,  with  rolleis  and  mouldings  of  goou 
quality,  and  sized  and  varnished  in  the  best  manner,  which  preserves  the  brillian- 
cy of  the  colors  and  gives  the  maps  durability.  In  their  construction  the  most  re- 
liable authorities  alone  have  been  depended  on.  They  are  carefully  altered  imme- 
diately upon  a  political  change  or  a  new  discovery  making  it  necessary. 

The  Hemisphere  maps  present  an  accurate  view  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the 
earth,  with  all  their  different  States  and  countries:  also  the  oceans,  seas,  princi- 
pal lakes,  rivers,  islands,  mountains,  etc.,  showing  the  relative  size  and  position  of 
each.  By  an  ingenious  apjdication  of  colors,  signs  and  diagrams,  the  principal 
features  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  including  the  Geological  formation  of  the 
earth's  surface,  its  oceanic  currents,  atmospheric  phenomena,  isotheimal  linest 
vertical  dimensions,  distribution  of  rain,  etc.,  have  recently  been  added  to  these 
hitherto  unequaled  maps  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  possibility  of  exhibiting  exactly  all  the  important  features  of  Physical  and 
Political  'Geography  upon  a  single  pair  of  Hemisphei'e  maps,  so  that  each  shall  be 
conspicuous  and  well-defined,  without  interfering  with  the  other,  has  been  for  the 
first  time  denumstrated,  and  these  are  now  admitted  to  be  the  most  magnificent 
and  valuable  Hemisphere  maps  in  the  world. 

Outline       Glob  es. 

The  Publishers  have  just  completed  a  new  Outline  Globe,  of  large  size,  over  ]3 
inches  in  diameter,  presenting  the  novel  feature  of  an  uneven  surface — the  parts 
representing  land  being  raised  above  those  representing  water — mountains  and  ta- 
ble lands  having  still  greater  elevations.  The  principal  physical  features  are  also 
represented  as  well  as  the  usual  political  divisions.  In  short,  it  may  truly  be  call- 
ed a  "  Miniature  Earth." 

The  Globe  is  elegantly  colored  and  varnished,  mounted  on  a  heavy  and  substan- 
tial bronzed  stand,  admirably  adapted  for  it,  and  each  one  packed  for  transporta- 
tion in  a  box,  which  furnishes  a  suitable  pedestal  for  exhibiting  it  in  the  school- 
room.    Price  only  $7.00. 

1^°  Agents  to  solicit  orders  are  •wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  west,  to  whom  lib- 
eral terms  will  be  given,  which  will  be  made  known  on  application  to  the  subscri- 
ber.       Address,  JOHN  H.  ROLFE, 

Geueral  Agent  for  Peltou's  Outline  Maps,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
\ 
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:•  JOSEPH  L.  EOSS,  Proprietor. 

;)i         Tbe.  Pioneer  and  Largest  sf  all  Similar  SslablishnieDts  la  Ihe  L^dioil 


UFHCL: 


>HNER  OF  Hawkins  and  Iveks  Sis.,  J)' 
147  GuANT)  Street,  New  York, 


An  nustratrd  Calalorrue  a,nd  informalian  fornardr  !     •■  ^^-^Nra/jr.,!,  ;--  ..,  „7 
■i     or  Pthenvise.. 

',  in  tho  yo«r  lPi6,  by  J^sErii  I,.  I.o;.!,  ia  the  Llutk'.  OEco  ofth» 
ouTl  of  tlie  Dihtriet  of  MuMuchuuetu. 
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